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DisTAHOBS.  Italy,  like  most  of  the  other  European  states,  has  adopted 
the  French  metric  system.  One  kilom^re  is  equal  to  0.62188,  or  nearly 
•/•  ths,  of  an  BngUsh  mile  (8  kil.  =  5  H.). 


The  Italian  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe.  In  official  dealings  the 
old-fashioned  Italian  way  of  reckoning  the  hours  from  1  to  24  has  again 
been  introduced.    Thus,  eUle  tredid  is  1  p.m.,  alle  venti  8  p.m. 
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PREFACE. 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists  of 
three  yolomes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the  trav- 
eller with  some  information  regarding  the  culture  and  art  of 
the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  as  well  as  regarding  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  country,  to  render  him  as  independent  as 
possible  of  the  services  of  guides  and  valets-de-place,  to  pro- 
tect him  against  extortion,  and  in  every  way  to  aid  him  in 
deriving  enjoyment  and  instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  cotintries  in  the  world. 

The  Handbook  is  founded  on  the  Editor's  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
commiinications  with  which  travellers  may  kindly  favour 
him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information 
already  received  from  correspondents ,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledges ,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 

The  present  volume,  corresponding  to  the  seventeenth  Ger- 
man edition,  has,  like  its  predecessor,  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  considerably  augmented.  Its  contents  have  been  divided 
into  groups  of  routes  arranged  historically  and  geographically 
(IHednumi,  lAguriat  Lombardyt  Venetiay  The  Efnilia,  and 
Tuscany),  each  group  being  provided  with  a  prefatory  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  district.  Each  section  is  also  prefaced 
with  a  list  of  the  routes  it  contains,  and  may  be  removed 
from  the  volume  and  used  separately  if  desired. 

The  introductory  article  on  Art,  which  has  special  re- 
ference to  Northern  Italy  and  Florence,  and  the  art-historical 
notices  prefixed  to  the  descriptions  of  the  larger  towns  and 
principal  picture-galleries  are  due  to  the  late  Professor 
Springer^  of  Leipzig.  In  the  descriptions  of  individual  pic- 
tures the  works  of  Morelli,  Crowe  and  CavaleaseUe^  9,TLdBurck- 
hardi  have  been  laid  extensively  under  contribution,  and  also 
occasionally  those  of  Buskin  and  others. 


▼1  PREFACE. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  »=  0,3048 
mStre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  ii).  The 
Populations  given  are  those  of  the  separate  towns  and  vil- 
lages (popolazione  agglomerata)  according  to  the  census  of  1901. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xix).   Besides  the  modem  palatial  and 
expensive  establishments  the  Handbook  also  mentions  a  se- 
lection of  modest,  old-fashioned  inns,  which  not  unfrequently 
afford  good  accommodation  at  moderate  charges.  The  asterisks 
indicate  those  hotels  which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe 
from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  information  supplied 
by  numerous  travellers,  to  be  respectable,  clean,  reasonable, 
and  fairly  well  provided  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
expected  in  an  up-to-date  establishment.  Houses  of  a  more 
primitive  character,  when  good  of  their  class,  are  described  as 
*fair'  or  *very  fair*.  At  the  same  time  the  Editor  does  not  doubt 
that  comfortable  quarters  may  occasionally  be  obtained  at  inns 
which  he  has  not  recommended  or  even  mentioned.    The 
average  charges  are  stated  in  accordance  with  the  Editor's 
own  experience,  or  from  the  bills  furnished  to  him  by  trav- 
ellers. Although  changes  frequently  take  place,  and  prices 
generally  have  an  upward  tendency,  the  approximate  state- 
ment of  these  items  which  is  thus  supplied  will  at  least  enable 
the  traveller  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  probable  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy 
towards  travellers  is  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned  against 
persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Baedeker's 
Handbooks. 
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year  of  his  death.  The  number  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  place  on  a  rail- 
way or  highroad  indicates  its  distance  in  English  miles  from  the  starting- 
poiut  of  the  route  or  sub-route.  The  number  of  feet  giren  after  the  name 
of  a  place  shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level. 

Asterisks  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 


Clironologioal  Table  of  Becent  Events. 

1846.  June  16.  Election  of  Pius  IX. 

1848.  March  18.  Insurrection  at  Milan.  —  March  22.  Charles  Albert  enters 
Milan.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Venice.  —  May  16.  Insurrection  at 
Naples  quelled  by  Ferdinand  II.  ('Be  Bomba').  —  May  90.  Badetzky 
defeated  at  Goito ;  capitulation  of  Peschiera.  —  July  25.  Badetsky^s 
victory  at  Gustozza.  —  Aug.  6.  Badetzky's  victory  at  Milan.  — 
Aug.  9.   Armistice.  —  Nov.  25.  Flight  of  the  Pope  to  Gaeta. 

1819.  Feb.  5.  Bepublic  proclaimed  at  Bome.  —  March  16.  Charles  Albert 
terminates  the  armistice  (tendays^  campaign).  »  March  23.  Badetzky^s 
victory  at  Nuvara.  —  Mar.  24.  Charles  Albert  abdicates ;  accession  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  —  Mar.  26.  Armistice.  —  Mar.  81.  Haynau 
conquers  Brescia.  —  April  5.  Bepublic  at  Genoa  overthrown  by  La- 
marmora.  —  Apr.  30.  Garibaldi  defeats  the  French  under  Oudinot.  — 
May  15.  Subjugation  of  Sicily.  —  July  4.  Bome  capitulates.  — 
Aug.  6.  Peace  concluded  between  Austria  and  Sardinia.  —  Aug.  22. 
Venice  capitulates. 

1850.  April  4.  Pius  IX.  returns  to  Bome. 

1855.  Sardinia  takes  part  in  the  Crimean  War. 

1856.  Congress  at  Paris.    Cavour  raises  the  Italian  question. 

1859.  May  20.  Battle  of  Montebello.  —  June  4.  BatUe  of  Magenta.  — 
June  24.    Battle  of  Solferino.  —  Nov.  10.  Peace  of  Zurich. 

1860.  March  18.  Annexation  of  the  Emilia.  —  Mar.  22.  Annexation  of 
Tuscany.  —  Mar.  24.  Cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  —  May  11.  Garibaldi 
lands  at  Marsala.  —  May  27.  Taking  of  Palermo.  —  July  20.  Battle 
of  Melazzo.  —  Sept.  7.  Garibaldi  enters  Naples.  —  Oct.  1.  Battle  of 
the  Voltumo.  —  Oct.  21.  Plebiscite  at  Naples.  —  Dec.  17.  Annexa- 
tion of  the  principalities,  Umbria,  and  the  two  Sicilies. 

1861.  Feb.  13.  Gaeta  capitulates.  —  March  17.  Victor  Emmanuel  assumes 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  —  June  6.   Death  of  Cavour. 

1866.  June  20.  Battle  of  Gustozza.  —  July  5.  Cession  of  Venetia.  —  July  20. 

Naval  battle  of  Lissa. 
1870.  Sept.  20.    Occupation  of  Bome  by  Italian  troops.  —  Oct.  9.    Bome 

declared  the  capital  of  Italy. 
1878.  Jan.  9.  Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.;  accession  of  Humbert  I.  — 

Feb.  7.  Death  of  Pius  IX.  —  Feb.  20.    Election  of  Leo  XIII. 
1900.  July  29.  Assassination  of  Humbert  I  •,  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 
1903.  Joly  20.  Death  of  Leo  Xm.  —  Aug.  4.  Election  of  Pius  X. 
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'Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 

Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Katnre  can  decree ; 

E'en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 

More  rich  than  other  climes^  fertility. 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 

With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  he  defaced. 

Btbov. 
I.  Travelling  Expenses.  Money. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tonr  in  Italy  need  not  exceed  that  in- 
curred in  other  mnch-freqnented  parts  of  the  continent.  The  aTerage 
expenditore  of  a  single  traveller,  apart  from  railway-fares,  may  be 
estimated  at  120-25  francs  per  day,  or  at  15-20  francs  when  a  pro- 
longed stay  is  made  at  one  place ;  but  persons  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  country  may  easily  restrict  their  expenses 
to  still  narrower  limits.  Those  who  travel  as  members  of  a  party 
effect  a  considerable  saving  by  sharing  the  expense  of  guides,  car- 
riages, and  other  items.  When  ladies  are  of  the  party,  the  expenses 
are  generally  greater. 

Money.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  100  eentesimi , 
1  fr.  25  c.  =  1 «.  (comp.  p.  ii).  In  copper  (hronto  or  rame)  there  are 
eoins  of  1,  2,  5,  and  10  eentesimi,  and  in  nickel  pieces  of  20  and 
26  c.  In  silver  there  are  pieces  of  1,  2,  and  5  fr.,  but  coins  issued 
before  1863  are  refused.  The  gold  coins  (10,  20,  and  100  ti.)  are 
Eeldom  met  with,  their  place  being  taken  by  Biglietii  di  Stato  (treas- 
ury-notes) of  5,  10,  and  25  fr.,  the  banknotes  of  the  Banea  d'liaUa^ 
and  the  new  notes  (stamped  with  a  profile- head  of  Italia  in  red)  of 
the  Banco  di  NapoU  and  the  Banco  di  SicUia.  All  other  banknotes 
shonld  be  refused. 
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The  gold  coins  of  the  Latin  Monetary  League  (Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Greece)  clrcnlate  at  their  face-yalne; 
also  the  gold  coins  of  Austria  (4  and  8  gulden-pieces),  Russia, 
Boumania,  Serbia,  and  Monaco.  The  sllyer  flye-franc  pieces  (icudij 
of  the  Latin  Monetary  League  are  accepted  at  their  full  yalue,  and 
also  those  of  the  former  small  Italian  states,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Papal  states  and  the  Duchy  of  Lucca.  The  trayeller  should 
refuse  all  other  Italian  sllyer  coins  Issued  before  1863,  French  coins 
Issued  before  1864,  Belgian  and  Swiss  coins  issued  before  1866, 
Greek  coins  Issued  before  1867,  and  coins  of  Monaco  Issued  before 
1898.  No  foreign  copper  coins  legally  circulate  except  those  of  San 
Marino  issued  since  1864.  Obsolete  and  worn  coins  are  frequently- 
offered  to  •  strangers  at  shops  and  Inns  and  eyen  at  railway  ticket- 
offices.  —  A  piece  of  5  c.  is  called  a  soldo  or  pdUmca,  and  as  the 
lower  classes  often  keep  their  accounts  in  soldi,  the  trayeller  will 
find  it  useful  to  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning  (ditd 
iom  a  50  c,  dodiei  soldi  =z  60  c,  etc.). 

BsBT  HoNBT  FOB  TKB  TouB.  Circular  Kotw  or  Letters  of  Credit  ^  ob- 
tainable at  the  principal  English  or  American  banks,  form  the  proper 
medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  realise  the  most  favourable 
exehange.  English  and  German  banknotes  also  realise  their  nominal 
yalue.  Soeertigne  are  received  at  the  full  value  (not  less  than  25  fr.)  by 
the  principal  hotel-keepers. 

EzoHANOS.  Foreign  money  is  most  advantageously  changed  in  the 
larger  towns ,  either  at  one  of  the  English  bankers  or  at  a  respectable 
money-changer's  Ceamlbia9aluia'').  As  a  rule,  those  money-changers  are 
the  most  satisfactory  who  publicly  exhibit  a  list  of  the  current  rates  of 
exchange.  The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  silver  and  small  notes,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  change  notes  of 
large  amount.  It  is  also  advisable  to  carry  1*2  fr.  in  copper  and  nickel  in 
a  separate  pocket  or  pouch. 

Money  Ordere  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  401..  are  granted 
by  the  British  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates:  up  to  K.,  id.;  61.,  i«.; 
101.,  Is.  9d. ;  201.,  2i.  9d. ;  401.,  be.  Sd.  These  are  payable  at  the  rate  of 
of  25  fr.  20  c.  per  K.  The  identity  of  the  receiver  must  be  guaranteed 
by  two  well-known  residents,  or  by  an  exhibition  of  the  passport.  The 
charge  for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  England  is  40c. 
per  II.  sterling.  —  Telegraph  Money  Ordere  are  allowed  for  certain  placea 
in  Italy  only. 

II.  Period  and  Plan  of  Tour. 
Season.  As  a  general  rule,  the  spring  and  autumn  months  are 
the  best  season  for  a  tour  in  North  Italy,  especially  April  and  May 
or  September  and  October.  Winter  in  Lombardy  (apart  ttom  a  few 
fayoured  spots  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes)  and  Piedmont  is  generally 
a  much  colder  season  than  it  is  in  England,  but  the  Ligurlan  Riyiera 
(Genoa  excepted)  affords  pleasant  and  sheltered  quarters.  The 
height  of  summer  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  trayelllng.  The 
scenery,  indeed,  is  then  in  perfection,  and  the  long  days  are  hailed 
with  satisfaction  by  the  enterprising  trayeller ;  but  the  fierce  rays  of 
an  Italian  sun  seldom  fall  to  impair  the  physical  and  mental  energies. 
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Flan.  The  following  shoxt  itinerary,  beginning  and  ending  at 
Milan,  though  yery  far  from  exhanating  the  heantiea  of  North  Italy, 
inelndes  most  of  the  places  nsnally  Yisited,  with  the  time  required 
for  a  glimpae  at  each. 

Days 
MOmn  (BL.  22),  and  ezeaTsion  to  Pavia  (the  (krtoia.  p.  163)  .  .  .  3va 
To  the  Logo  di  CSmno,  Logo  di  Luffonoy  and  Li»go  Magifiort  (BB.  26, 

27,  81)  and  on  to  Turin 3 

Tvrxn  (B.  7) 1 

From  Tarin  to  0«noa  (R.  11) Vt 

Gmoa  (&.  18),  and  exoursion  to  PtgU  (ViUa  PaUavieini,  p.  65)      .    2Va 
Ntrvi  (p.  107),  aatUa  MatghtrUa  (p.  110),  and  Rapallo  (p.  112)  or 
&»^Z«»aii«(p.  lU);!  20.     .............     i^lt 

ViA  apttia  to  Pisa,  see  B.  20;  FUa  (B.  60) IVi 

Via  Luua  and  PUMa  to  Florence,  see  B.  63 1 

Floremet  (B.  64) 6 

From  Florence  to  Bologna  (B.  67) Vi 

Bologna  (B.  66),  with  excursion  to  Raomma  (B.  68) 2i/a 

From  Bologna  vii  Ferrara  to  Padua  (B.  54) 1 

[Or  to  Modena  (B.  53)  and  Parma  (B.  61),  see  B.  50 I'/t 

From  Modena  rii  Maniua  to  Verona  (see  B.  42)  and  yii  Vieenga 

to  Padua  (see  B.  43)] IVt] 

PadwB  (B.  44),  and  thence  to  Venice 1 

Vtmee  (B.  47) 4 

From  Venice  (vit  Vietnta)  to  Ytrona  (B.  41),  see  B.  43    ....    2 
[ExcnrsiOB  to  Mantnta  (p.  357),  when  the  way  from  Modena  to  Verona 

▼ii  Mantua  is  not  adopted 1] 

Logo  di  Garda  (B.  40) IVt 

From  Desenzano  yii  Breseia  (B.  38)  and  Bergamo  to  Milan  (BB.  37,  34)    2 

To  those  who  wish  to  visit  only  a  part  of  North  Italy  (whether 
the  eastern  or  western),  the  following  itineraries  may  he  recom- 
mended :  — 

a.  Bastem  Part,  starting  f^m  the  Brenner  Bailway.  Days 

From  Mori  to  Rlpa  (p.  237),  Logo  di  Garda  (B.  40) IVt 

Ferofui  (B.  41) 1 

Excursion  to  Mantua  (p.  257) 1 

From  Verona  yii  Yiemta  Cp.  265)  to  Padua 1 

Padna  (B.  44),  and  thence  to  Venice i 

Fenfes  (B.  47) 4 

From  Venice  yl&  Ftrrara  (B.  55)  to  Bologna 1 

Bologna  (B.  66) IVt 

Excursion  to  Raitenna  (B.  58) 1 

From  Bologna  to  Modena  (B.  63)  and  Parma  (B.  61),  see  B.  60  .    .    IVt 

From  Parma  yii  Piaeenta  i^,  866)  to  Milan Vt 

MOan  (B.  22),  and  excursion  to  Pavia  (the  Cerio$a^  p.  162)    .    .    .    2Vt 
Lago  Metggior«y  Lago  di  Lugano^  Logo  di  Como  (BB.  26, 27,  31),  and 

from  licceo  yift  Bergamo  and  Breeeia  (B.  34)  to  Verona      .    .    .    4Vfl 

Western  Part,  starting  from  the  St.  Gotthard  or  Splfigen. 

Days 

Lago  di  Como,  Lago  di  Lugano,  Lago  Maggiore  (BB.  26,  27,  31)     .  3 

To  Turin  (B.  16) Vt 

Turin  (B.  7),  and  thence  to  Genoa  (B.  11) IVt 

Genoa  CB^  18),  and  excursion  to  PtgU  (Villa  Pallavicini,  p.  86)      .  2i/i 

Excursion  to  Ban  Reme  and  Berdighera  (B.  19) 2 

From  Genoa  yift  Voghera  and  Pavia  (Cerlos«,  p.  163)  to  Milan   .    .  1 

UOan  CB.  22)     .    .  T 2 


xIy  custom  house. 

m.  Language. 

It  Is  quite  possible  fox  persons  entirely  Ignorant  of  Italian  and 
French  to  travel  throngh  Italy  with  tolerable  comfort ;  bnt  snch  tray- 
ellers  cannot  conyenlently  deviate  from  the  ordinary  track,  and 
are  moreover  invariably  made  to  pay  ^alla  Inglese*  by  hotel-keepers 
and  others,  i,  e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary  charges.  Frencli 
is  very  nsefnl,  as  the  Italians  are  very  partial  to  that  language ;  but 
for  those  who  desire  the  utmost  possible  freedom,  and  dislike  being 
imposed  upon,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country 
is  indispensable.  Those  who  know  a  little  Italian ,  and  who  take 
the  usual  precaution  of  ascertaining  charges  beforehand  (con^ 
trattare ,  bargain)  in  the  smaller  hotels ,  in  dealings  with  drivers, 
gondoliers,  guides,  etc.,  and  in  shops,  will  rarely  meet  with  attempts 
at  extortion  in  Northern  Italy. t 

rv.  PassportB.  Cnitom  House.   Luggage. 

FagBportSy  though  not  required  in  Italy,  are  occasionally  useful, 
as  for  example,  in  obtaining  the  delivery  of  registered  letters.  The 
countenance  and  help  of  the  English  and  American  consuls  can,  of 
course,^  be  extended  to  those  persons  only  who  can  prove  their 
nationality.  Cyclists  and  motorists  shoald  always  carry  passports. 
The  Italian  police  authorities  are  generally  civil  and  obliging. 

Passports  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Foreign  Office  (fee  Qt.)  or 
through  C.  SmUh  d;  Son^  28  Graven  St.,  Oharing  Cross  (charge  4s.,  includ- 
ing agent's  fee)^  Bium^  4  Adelaide  St.,  Strand  (4«.)i  (^o^  ^  ^on^  Ludgate 
Circus  (3<.  6(2.) ;  and  Blacklock  <t  Co.  ('Bradshaw's  Guides'),  69  Fleet  St.  ^.)- 

Gustom  Eoiue.  The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian 
frontier  railway-stations  is  generally  lenient,  but  complaints  are 
sometimes  made  as  to  a  deficiency  of  official  courtesy  at  diligence 
and  steamer  stations.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  ten  pass  free),  playing 
cards,  and  matches  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought  for.  The  custom- 
house receipts  should  be  preserved,  as  travellers  are  sometimes  chal- 
lenged by  the  excise  officials  in  the  interior.  At  the  gates  of  most 
of  the  Italian  towns  a  tax  (dazio  eonsumo)  is  levied  on  comestibles, 
but  travellers*  luggage  is  passed  at  the  barriers  (limite  dasdario)  on 
a  simple  declaration  that  it  contains  no  such  articles. 

Luggage.  If  possible ,  luggage  should  never  be  sent  to  Italy 
by  goods-train,  as  it  is  liable  to  damage,  pilferage,  and  undue 
custom-house  detention.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  forward  it  in 
this  way,  he  should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and 

t  A  few  words  on  iti&  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  language.  0  before  e  and  <  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  ch;  g  before  «  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh,  which  generally  precede  <  or  t,  are  hard.  Sc  before  e 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh;  fffi  and  gl  between  vowels  like  nyY  and  lyY. 
iris  silent.  The  vowels  a,  «, «',  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  a,  ee.  o,  oo.  —  In  ad' 
dressing  persons  of  the  educated  classes  *Ler,  with  the  Srd  pers.  sing., 
should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  *loro\with  the 
3rd  pers.  pi).    'Voi'  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc. 
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Bend  him  the  keys.  As  a  role  It  is  advlMhle,  and  often  in  the  end 
less  expensire ,  nerer  to  part  firom  one*8  luggage ,  and  to  super- 
intend the  enttom-honae  examination  in  person  (oomp.  p.  xvlii). 

y.  Public  Safety.  Beggars. 

PnUie  Bailsty  In  Northern  Italy  is  on  as  stable  a  footing  as  to  the 
N.  of  the  Alps.  Trayellers  will  naturally  a^oid  lonely  quarters 
after  night-fall,  just  as  they  would  at  home.  The  policeman  in  the 
town  is  called  Ouardia;  the  gendarme  in  the  oountry,  Cardbiniere 
(black  coat  with  red  facings  and  cocked  hat).  No  one  may  carry 
weapons  without  a  licence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  Armi  <n- 
ticUose,  i.e.  concealed  weapons  (sword-sticks;  eyen  kniyes  with 
spring-blades,  etc),  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

Begging  (aeeattonaggio)f  always  one  of  those  national  nuisances 
to  which  the  trayeller  in  Italy  must  accustom  himself,  has  recency 
somewhat  increased,  especially  in  Tuscany,  owing  partly  to  growing 
poverty,  but  largely  also  to  the  misplaoed  generosity  of  trayellers. 
As  the  profits  of  street- beggars  too  frequently  go  for  the  support  of 
able-bodied  loafers,  trayellers  should  either  give  nothing,  or  restrict 
their  charity  to  the  obylously  infirm.  Gratuities  to  children  are 
entirely  reprehensible.  —  Importunate  beggars  should  be  dismissed 
with  ^niente*  or  by  a  gesture  of  negation. 

VI.   Gratuitiei.   Goidei. 

Gratuities.  —  The  trayeller  should  always  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  copper  and  nickel  coin  in  a  country  where  trifiing 
donations  are  in  constant  demand.  Driyers,  guides,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  same  class  inyariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  their 
right,  a  gratuity  (buona  mano ^  manciaj  da  here^  hottiglia,  eaffe^ 
tigaro)  in  addition  to  the  hire  agreed  on,  yarylng  according  to  circum- 
stances from  2-3  sous  to  a  f^anc  or  more.  The  trayeller  need  haye 
no  scruple  in  limiting  his  donations  to  the  smallest  possible  sums. 
The  following  hints  will  be  found  useful  by  the  average  tourist.  In 
priyate  collections  1-2  visitors  should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  Y2-I  ^^'i 
3-4  pers.  1-lYf  fr.  For  repeated  visits  26  c.  is  enough  for  a  single 
visitor.  For  opening  a  church-door,  etc.,  10-20  c.  is  enough,  but  if 
extra  services  are  rendered  (e,g»  uncoyerlng  an  altar-piece,  lighting 
eandles,  etc.)  tcom  ^4  to  1  fir.  may  be  given.  The  Ouatodi  of  all 
public  collections  where  an  adnrission-fee  is  charged  are  forbidden 
to  accept  gratuities.  —  In  hotels  and  restaurants  about  5-10  per 
cent  of  the  reckoning  should  be  given  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  service 
is  charged  for. 

Gxddea  (ChUde^  sing,  la  Ouida)  may  be  hired  at  6-10  fr.  per  day. 
The  most  trustworthy  are  those  attached  to  the  chief  hotels.  In 
tome  towns  the  better  guides  have  formed  societies  as  'Guide 
patentate*  or  'Guide  autorlzzate*.  Their  services  may  generally  well 
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l>a  dispensed  with  l>y  those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Porchiases 
should  nerer  he  made,  nor  contracts  with  rettarini  or  other  persons 
drawn  up,  in  presence  or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionnaire,  as  any 
such  intervention  tends  considerahly  to  increase  the  prices. 

Vn.  BftilwajB.   Steamboata. 

Bailwayi.  —  For  risitors  to  Northern  Italy  the  most  important 
railways  are  the  Bete  Mediterranean  the  Bete  Adriatieay  and  the 
Ferrovie  Nord  MUano,  the  last  affording  quick  and  convenient  access 
to  the  Lake  of  Gomo  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  though  it  is  not  in- 
cluded In  the  system  of  circular  tours  in  Italy.  The  rate  of  trayelllng 
is  rery  moderate,  rarely  reaching  30  M.  per  hour.  The  flrst-class 
carriages  are  comfortable,  the  second  resemble  the  English  and  French, 
while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the  lower  orders. 

Among  the  ezpreasions  with  whloh  the  railway-traveller  will  soon 
become  familiar  are  —  ^si  cambia  trenci'  Tchange  carriage«)f  ^/ermata"  (halt ; 
*quanti  minuti  di  fermata?',  how  long  do  we  stop  here?),  *'u*er€  in  eoinr 
eidtnga*  (to  make  connection)*  and  ^tueitd*  (egress).  Fare  U  higUetto  means  to 
take  a  ticket.  Questo  potto  ipresot  Is  this  seat  engaged?  Dove  parte  U  treno 
per  Venedat  Where  does  the  train  for  Venice  start?  Quale  rotaiat  Which 
line?  The  station-master  is  called  '-capoetatione*;  the  guard,  conduttore. 
Smoking-compartments  are  labelled  ^pei  /umatorf,  those  for  non-smokers 
^vietato  di  fufnare''. 

The  international  traiM  de  luxe  are  generally  available  for  long-distance 
travellers  only.  The  mail  trains  are  called  3V<m  JHreUiettmi  (1st  and 
2nd  class  only  \  sometimes  with  dining  and  sleeping  cars)  and  the  ordinary 
expresses  Trent  JHreUi.  The  Trent  AeeeUrati  are  somewhat  faster  than  the 
Troni  OnrnOme.  The  TreM  JiisH  are  composed  partly  of  passenger-carriages 
and  partly  of  goods-waggons.  The  fares  of  the  Rete  Adriatioa  and  Bete 
Xediterranea  are  (for  the  three  classes)  12.75,  8.93,  and  6.80  c.  per  kilometre 
by  the  express-trains,  and  11.60,  8.12,  and  6.23  c.  by  the  slow  trains.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  government  tax  of  8  per  cent,  on  all  fares  above 
90  c.  (included  in  the  fares  given  in  the  railway  time-tables),  and  there  is 
also  a  stamp-duty  ot  6  c.  on  each  ticket. 

The  best  Tdce  Tablb  is  the  Orario  Vfficiale  delle  Sprade  Ferrate^ 
delle  Tramtjie^  delta  Navigcuione  e  deUe  Measaggerie  poatali  delBegnOy 
published  by  the  FrateUi  Po%%o  at  Turin  (price  1  fr.).  Smaller 
editions  are  issued  at  80  c,  50o.,  and  20  o.  —  Railway  time  is  that 
of  Central  Europe. 

Tickets.  At  the  larger  towns  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to  take 
the  tickets  at  the  town-ageneies  (agenzia  di  dJtta)  of  the  railway.  At 
the  stations  the  traveller  will  find  it  conyenient  to  hare  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready  in  his  hand.  In  addition  to  the  fare 
proper  there  is  a  tax  pf  5  c.  on  each  ticket.  ^Mistakes'  are  some- 
times made  by  the  ticket-clerks.  —  It  is  important  to  be  at  the 
station  early  in  the  case  of  terminal  stations;  at  other  stations  the 
trains  are  frequently  late.  The  ticket-office  at  large  stations  is  open 
40  mln.,  at  small  stations  20  min.  before  the  departure  of  the  train. 
Ticket-holders  alone  have  the  right  of  admission  to  the  waiting- 
rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  tickets  are  given  up  at  the  iMcila. 
—  Holders  of  tickets  for  distances  over  124  H.  may  break  the 
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journey  once,  those  with  tickets  for  over  310  M.  twice ;  but  the 
ticket  must  be  shown  to  the  capostaztone  on  leaylng  the  train,  and 
again  presented  at  the  tieket-offlce  to  be  stamped  before  the  Jonmey 
is  resumed. 

Rbtusn  Tickbts  (Biglietti  di  andata-ritomo)  for  distances  up  to 
100  kilometres  (62  M.)  are  valid  for  one  day  only,  np  to  200  kll. 
for  2  days,  np  to  300  kil.  for  3  days,  and  beyond  300  kll.  for  4  days. 
Bat  those  issued  on  Saturdays  and  the  eyes  of  festivals  are  avail- 
able for  three,  those  Issued  on  Sundays  and  festivals  for  two  days 
at  least.    These  tickets  do  not  allow  the  journey  to  be  broken. 

GracuiiAB  Toxm  Tickets  from  London  to  Italy,  with  fixed  itine- 
raries, are  issued  in  considerable  variety  by  the  South-Eastern  and 
Chatham  and  the  London,  Brighton,  &  South  Coast  Railway  Com- 
panies. The  so-called  'Rundbbise  Tickbts'  (biglietti  combinabili 
intemazionali),  with  routes  arranged  to  meet  the  wishes  of  particular 
travellers,  are  also  convenient.  These  tickets  (books  of  ooupons) 
are  not  issued  for  distances  under  600  kil.  (373  M.),  reckoned  from 
the  first  Continental  station  reached  from  England.  Those  for 
disUnces  up  to  2000  kil.  are  valid  for  45  days,  for  2001-3000  kil. 
for  60  days,  and  beyond  that  distance  for  90  days.  These  inter- 
national tickets  allow  of  no  free  luggage,  but  permit  the  journey 
to  be  broken  without  formality  at  any  of  the  stations  named  In  them. 
If  the  traveller  alight  at  other  stations  he  must  at  once  apply  to  the 
capostasione  for  recognition  of  the  break  of  journey.  Some  express 
trains  are  not  available  for  short  distances  by  the  holders  of  these 
tickets  (comp.  p.  107,  etc.).  —  Tickets  of  both  the  above-mentioned 
kinds  and  full  information  may  be  procured  in  London  (at  the 
principal  stations  of  the  southern  railways  and  at  the  ordinary  tourist- 
agencies^,  in  Paris,  and  at  the  chief  towns  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. —  Those  with  whom  economy  is  an  object  may  save  a  good  deal 
by  taking  retum-tiokets  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  trayelling  third  class 
in  Switzerland,  and  then  taking  drcular-tour  tickets  in  Italy. 

These  tickets  have  to  be  8ig:]ied  by  the  trayeller  and  require  to  be 
stamped  at  each  fnah  itarting-point  with  the  name  of  the  next  station 
at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  halt.  This  may  be  done  either  at  the 
citysoffiee  or  at  the  railway -station  (usually  at  a  special  ticket- office, 
labelled  'viaggi  circolari')^  If  the  traveller  makes  up  his  mind  en  rouU 
to  alight  before  or  beyond  the  station  for  which  his  ticket  has  been  stamped, 
he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  eapotkuione  of  the  station  where  he  leaves 
the  train  for  recognition  of  the  break  in  the  journey  CaeeerUtre  ii  earn- 
hicanento  di  dettinazione').  When  the  traveller  quits  the  preseribed  route, 
intending  to  rejoin  it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to  procure  an 
^annotazUme*  at  the  station  where  he  alights,  enabling  him  to  resume  his 
circular  tour  after  his  digression  Ovale  per  riprmdere  alia  »taeione  .  .  .  tt 
viaggio  ifUerrotto  a  .  .  .^),  If  this  ceremony  be  neglected  the  holder  of  the 
ticket  is  required  to  pay  full  fare  for  the  omitted  portion  of  the  route  for 
which  the  ticket  is  issued. 

GbivsralTiokbts.  The  so-called  BigUetti  diAhhonamento  Speciale 
or  Oenetal  Season  Tickets  entitle  the  holder  to  travel  at  will  during 
a  given  time  over  the  Italian  railways  and  thus  preserve  his  free- 
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dom  of  movement  better  than  the  dronlar  tooi  tickets.  The  general 
season  tickets  are  Issued  only  at  some  of  the  principal  stations  (such 
as  Floience,  Milan,  Turin,  Bologna,  Qenoa,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn),  Vat  a 
form  of  application  may  be  obtained  at  any  station.  The  applicant  must 
pay  1  fr.  when  ordering  the  ticket  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  an 
unmounted  photograph  of  himself.  The  ticket  is  issued  at  the  chief 
stations  2hrs.,at  the  smaller  stations  about24hrs.  after  the  application. 

Lttgoaob.  No  luggage  Is  allowed  free,  except  small  articles 
taken  by  the  passenger  into  his  carriage ;  the  rate  of  charge  Is  4^2  o. 
for  100  kilogrammes  per  kilometre.  Travellers  who  can  confine  their 
Impedimenta  to  articles  which  they  can  carry  themselves  and  take  Into 
the  carriages  with  them  will  be  spared  much  expense  and  annoyance. 
Those  who  Intend  to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  especially 
when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  railway, 
had  better  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till  their  return 
(dare  in  deposito ,  or  depositare ;  5  c.  per  day  for  each  piece,  min- 
imum 10  c)  or  forward  it  to  the  final  destination.  At  small  stations 
the  traveller  should  at  once  look  after  his  luggage  in  person.  —  The 
luggage-ticket  is  called  lo  scontrino.  Porters  (faccUni)  who  convey 
luggage  to  and  from  the  carriage  are  entitled  to  6-20  c.  per  package 
by  tariff ;  and  attempts  at  extortion  should  be  firmly  resisted. 

As  several  robberies  of  passengers'*  Inggi^e  have  been  perpetrated  in 
Italy  without  detection,  it  is  as  well  that  articles  of  great  value  shonld 
not  he  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  any  trunk  or  portmanteau,  however 
strong  and  secure  it  may  seem  (comp.  p.  xiv).  —  Damaged  trunks  may  be 
secured  by  leaden  seals  (piotnbare)  for  5  c.  each  package. 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  large  trunks  used  by  some  travellers  not 
infrequently  causes  serious  injury  to  the  porters  who  have  to  handle  them. 
Heavy  articles  should  therefore  always  be  placed  in  the  smaller  packages. 

Italian  Railway  Rbstadbants,  especially  those  at  frontier-stations, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Luncheon-baskets  (3-4  fr.)  may  be  obtained 
at  some  of  the  larger  stations. 

Passengers  by  night-trains  from  the  larger  stations  may  hire  pillows 
(cuioino,  gttandaie;  1  fr.,  for  abroad  2  fr.)-  These  most  not  be  removed 
from  the  compartment. 

Steamers.  The  time-tables  of  the  steamer-routes  are  given  In 
the  larger  railway-guide  mentioned  at  p.  xvl;  but  changes  are  so 
frequent  that  enquiries  on  the  spot  are  always  advisable. 

On  the  Italian  Lasbs  the  tickets  are  usually  Issued  on  board 
the  steamer.  Passengers  embarking  at  Intermediate  stations  receive 
checks  which  they  show  on  purchasing  their  tickets.  There  Is  no 
extra  charge  for  embarking  or  disembarking  at  small-boat  stations. 
The  railways  Issue  tickets  Including  the  lake-journey.  Return- 
tickets  do  not  usually  permit  of  the  Journey  being  broken.  On 
Sundays  In  summer  the  boats  are  frequently  crowded  by  excur- 
sionists. —  The  steamers  occasionally  leave  the  smaller  stations  as 
much  as  10  mln.  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  times,  but  they  are 
much  more  frequently  late. 

In  the  proper  season  a  steamer  trip  on  the  Kediterraaaan,  eipeeially 
between  Genoa,  Spezia,  and  Leghorn,  or  on  the  Adriatic,  between  Venice 
and  Trieste,  is  a  very  charming  experience.    Tickets  should  be  taken  in 
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perioB  ftt  the  steftmboat-afeneies.  Ladief  ahould  trayel  flrst-daM,  but 
genilemen  of  modefli  requirements  will  find  the  seeond  cabin  rery  fair. 
The  steward  expects  a  gratuity  of  abont  1  fr.  per  day,  or  more  if  the  tray- 
•ller  ba«  given  him  extra  trouble.  —  The  inadequate  arrangeaenta  for 
embarking  and  disembarking  ^ye  great  annoyance.  The  tariff  is  usually 
l-ii/t  fr-  for  each  person,  including  luggage ;  but  the  passengers  are  generally 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  boatmen,  who  often  make  extortionate  demands. 
The  tntTeller  should  not  eater  the  boat  until  a  dear  bargain  has  been 
made  for  the  transport  of  himself  and  his  impedimenta,  and  should  not 
pay  until  every  thing  has  been  deposited  on  deck  or  on  shore.  Small  Miicles 
of  luggage  should  be  kept  in  one^s  own  hands. 

YIII.  Cyeling  and  Motoring. 

The  environs  of  Milan,  Turin,  Verona,  and  Bologna,  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  the  Riviera  all  offer  many  attrac- 
tions for  the  eyeiist  and  motorist  The  roads  are  good  on  the  whole, 
thongh  often  very  dnsty  in  summer  (especially  in  the  N.  Italian 
plain)  and  eorrespondingly  maddy  in  vret  weather.  —  English  riders 
should  remember  that  the  rule  of  the  road  in  Italy  is  the  reverse  of 
that  in  England :  keep  to  the  right  on  meeting,  to  the  left  in  over* 
taking  another  vehicle. 

The  unattached  Ctolist  on  entering  Italy  with  his  wheel  must 
deposit  42  fr.  60  o.  with  the  custom-house  authorities,  which  sum 
is  retomed  to  him  (though  sometimes  not  without  difficulties)  when 
he  quits  the  country.  Members  of  well-known  cyclist  associations, 
such  as  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Chtb  (London ;  47  Victoria  St.,  S.W.) 
or  the  Touring  Club  de  France  (Paris ;  10  Place  de  la  Bourse),  are, 
however,  spared  this  formality,  on  conditions  explained  in  the 
handbooks  of  these  clubs.  A  certificate  of  re-exportation  (certificato 
di  searico)  should  always  be  obtained,  as  otherwise  the  club  of 
which  the  cyclist  is  a  member,  may  be  called  upon  subsequently  to 
pay  the  duty  as  above. —On  the  railways  cycles  are  treated  as  ordinary 
passengers'  luggage  (p.  xviU).  Valises  should  not  be  left  strapped 
to  cycles  when  sent  by  rail,  owing  to  the  risk  of  theft  (p.  xviil). 

MoTos  Gabs  entering  Italy  are  liable  to  pay  a  customs-duty 
(varying  from  ca.  200  fr.  to  ca.  600  fr.  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
car),  which  is  returned  when  the  car  quits  the  country.  A  licence 
for  the  car  and  a  driver's  licence  are  necessary,  but  those  issued  by 
foreign  countries  are  accepted  if  lodged  within  five  days  at  a  pro- 
vincial prefettura  for  registration.  Petrol  is  easily  obtained  in  North 
Italy  (3-6  fr.  per  gallon). 

Members  of  the  Touring  Club  lUOiano  (Milan,  Via  Monte  Napoleone  14  ; 
entrance  fee  3  fr.,  annual  subscription  5  fr.)  command  advantageous  terms 
at  numerous  hot^s,  besides  having  access  to  the  special  information  and 
maps  of  the  club.  One  of  its  best  guides  is  L.  V.  Btrtarellfs  Guida  Itinerarlo 
delle  8trade  di  grande  Comunicasione  dell'  Italia  (3rd  ed.^  Milan,  1900), 
with  numerous  maps  and  plans.  It  also  publishes  road-maps  at  1«.  Qd. 
each  (Sheet  1,  Lombardia,  Piemonte,  e  Liguria}  Sheet  2,  Veneto). 

IX.  Hotels. 
Fntsrr  Class  Hotbls,   comfortably  fitted  up,  are  to  be  found  at 
all  the  principal  resorts  of  travellers  in  Northern  Italy,  mostofthem 
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hftTlng  fixed  charges:  room  3-10  fr.  for  each  person,  light  75  c.  to 
li/2  fr.,  attendance  (exclusive  of  the  *facchino'  and  portler)  1  fr,, 
Inncheon  (eoUxxione,  dSjeuner)  3-6  fr.,  dinner  (pranzo,  dtner)  6-8  fr. 
The  charge  for  dinner  does  not  Include  wine,  which  is  usually  dear  and 
often  poor.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an  agreement  may  generally  be  made 
with  the  landlord  for  pension  at  a  more  moderate  rate.  Visitors  are 
expected  to  dine  at  the  table-d*h6te ;  otherwise  the  charge  for  rooms 
is  apt  to  be  raised.  The  charges  for  meals  furnished  in  private  rooms 
or  at  unusual  times  are  much  higher.  Other  ^extras'  are  also  dear. 
The  cuisine  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian.  During  the  season 
and  at  the  more  frequented  resorts  it  is  advisable  to  engage  rooms 
in  advance,  especially  if  arriving  in  the  evening.  It  is  advisable  to 
prepay  the  answer,  to  prevent  disappointment  on  arrival.  Gentlemen 
travelling  alone  may  leave  their  luggage  at  the  station  until  rooms 
have  been  secured.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  hotel-omnibus 
from  the  station  to  the  hotel  is  so  high  (1-2  fr.  each),  that  it  is 
often  cheaper  to  take  a  cab.  It  is  also  easier  for  those  who  use  a  cab  to 
proceed  to  another  hotel,  should  they  not  like  the  rooms  offered  them. 

The  Second  Class  Hotels  (Albtrghi;  in  the  S.  districts,  also  Lo- 
eande)  are  less  comfortable  and  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  arrange- 
ments. The  charges  are  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  above :  room 
1-5,  attendance  V2»  omnibus  V2-I  ^r.  They  have  no  table-d'h6te,  but 
there  is  generally  a  trattoria  connected  with  the  house,  where  refresh- 
ments d  la  carte,  or  a  dinner  a  pretso  fisaOy  may  be  procured.  Fair 
native  wines,  usually  on  draught,  are  ftimished  in  these  houses  at 
moderate  prices.  Morning  coffee  is  usually  taken  at  a  caf^  and  not 
at  the  inn.  It  is  customary  to  make  enquiries  beforehand  as  to  the 
charges  for  rooms,  not  forgetting  the  servizio  e  eandela;  and  the 
price  of  the  dinner  (if  not  d  la  earte)  should  also  be  agreed  upon 
(2-4  fr.,  with  wine  21/2-41/2  fr.).  These  inns  will  often  be  found 
convenient  and  economical  by  the  voyageur  en  gar^on,  and  the  better 
houses  of  this  class  may  even  be  visited  by  ladies,  when  at  home  in 
Italian  ]  the  new-comer  should  frequent  hotels  of  the  first  class  only. 

HdTBLs  Gabnis  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  larger  towns, 
with  charges  for  rooms  similar  to  those  in  the  second-class  hotels. 

As  matches  are  rarely  found  in  hotels^  the  guest  should  provide  himself 
.  with  a  supply  of  the  wax-matches  (certni)  sold  in  the  streets  (1-2  boxes 
10-15  c).    ooap  is  also  a  high-priced  *extra\ 

Money  or  objects  of  value  should  either  be  carried  on  the  traveller's 
person  or  left  with  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

The  PsysiONs  of  the  larger  towns  and  resorts  also  receive  passing 
travellers.  The  charge  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  second-class 
inns  and  usaally  includes  table-wine.  As,  however,  the  price  of 
d6jeuner  is  usually  (though  not  universally)  included  In  the  fixed 
daily  charge,  the  traveller  has  either  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  best  hours 
for  visiting  the  galleries  or  to  pay  for  a  meal  he  does  not  consume. 

For  a  prolonged  stay  in  one  place  families  will  find  it  much 
cheaper  to  hire  P&tvate  Af  abtments  and  do  their  own  housekeep- 
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log.  A  rent  lower  than  that  flrst  asked  for  is  often  aceepted.  When 
a  whole  anlte  of  apartments  It  hired,  a  written  contract  on  atamped 
paper  should  he  drawn  np  with  the  aid  of  someone  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.g.  a  hanker),  in  order 
that  ^misunderstandings*  may  he  prevented.  A  payment  of  part  of 
the  rent  in  adyanoe  is  a  customary  stipulation  \  hut  such  payments 
should  neyer  he  made  until  after  the  landlord  has  redeemed  all  his 
undertakings  with  regard  to  repairs,  furnishing,  etc.  For  single 
travellers  a  verhal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance,  linen,  stoves 
and  carpets  in  winter ,  a  receptacle  for  coal ,  and  other  details  will 
generally  suffice.    Comp.  p.  xxx. 

The  popular  idea  of  cleanliness  in  Italy  is  hehind  the  age ;  hut 
the  traveller  in  the  N.  part  of  the  country  will  rarely  suffer  from  this 
short-coming  even  in  hotels  of  the  second  class,  though  those  who 
quit  the  heaten  track  must  he  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  hedsteads 
should  if  pOBsihle  he  selected,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  harhour  the 
enemies  of  repose.  Insect-powder  (polvere  iruetticida  or  contro  gU 
ifuetU)  or  camphor  somewhat  repels  their  advances. 

The  tansSrej  or  mosquitoea,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyaBce,  and  often 
of  qioffering,  dorinf  aninmer  and  autnmn  and,  on  the  Biviera,  eyen  in 
winter.  Only  a  few  parts  of  N.  Italy  {e.g.  Piedmont,  the  W.  lakes,  and 
Bologna)  are  £ree  from  this  pest,  which  is  always  worst  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  plantations,  canals,  or  ponds.  Between  Jnne  and  October  the 
night  should  never  be  spent  in  malarial  districts  (Colieo.  Hortara,  Pavia, 
Mantua,  Ferrara,  Bavenna),  where  the  female  of  the  Anopheles  Claviffer 
frequently  conyeys  the  infection  of  malarial  fever  with  its  sting.  Small 
doses  of  quinine  may  be  used  as  a  prophylactic.  Windows  should  always 
be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into  the  room.  Light  muslin 
cnrtaina  (xanetMrieri)  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the  &ce,  and  eloves  are 
employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious  intruders.  The 
burning  of  pastilles  (JldSbut  ccmtro  U  Monsartf  in  Venice,  ^dodi)^  which  may 
be  purchased  of  the  principal  chemists,  is  efficacious,  but  is  accompanied 
tj  a  scarcely  agreeable  odour.  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water 
is  efficacious  in  allaying  the  discomforts  occasioned  by  the  bites. 

A  Uflt  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  bioH^eria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman :  Shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollefi),  kt  crnidda  (di  Uta^  dieotone,  di  kma);  night-shirt, 
la  eamieia  da  notU;  collar,  <l  soUno,  ii  coUetto;  cuff,  U  poMno;  drawers, 
I*  mutande;  wooUen  under-shirt,  unaflaneUa  or  giMa  difianeUa  or magUa; 
pettteoat,  la  iottana;  stocking,  la  caUa;  sock,  la  ealsettat  handkerchief 
(ailk),  <l  fazohtto  (di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare  a  bueato  (di  bucato^ 
newly  washed)  {  washing  list,  la  ncta;  washerwoman,  laundress,  la  itira- 
(n'0«,  la  lavandaia;  buttons,  i  bottoni. 

X.  Bastaurants.  Cafte.  Birrerie. 
Bestanrants  (Ristoranti,  Trattorie)  are  frequented  hetween  1 1  a.m. 
and  2p.m.  for  luncheon  (ecUa%ione)  and  hetween  6.30  and  8.30  p.m. 
for  dinner  (^an%o).  Meals  are  usually  served  aUa  carta  at  moderate 
prices;  meals  a  presso  /!mo  {jL'^l^htt^  are  not  customary  except  in  a 
few  restaurants  largely  frequented  hy  foreigners  and  are,  in  general, 
not  recommended.  When  there  is  no  hill  of  fare  the  waiter  (camerUre) 
will  recite  the  list  of  dishes.  If  too  importunate  in  his  recom- 
mendatlonB  or  suggestions  he  may  he  checked  with  the  word  ^basta\ 
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The  diner  calls  for  his  bill  (wMch  should  be  earefally  Bomtinlzed) 
with  the  words  HI  6onto\  The  waiter  expects  a  gratnity  of  abont 
5  c.  for  each  franc  of  the  bill  (eomp.  p.  xv).  —  Residents  for  some 
time  In  a  town  should  arrange  to  pay  a  fortnightly  or  monthly  sub- 
scription (^pensione' )  at  a  lower  rate. 

List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants. 


Antipeuti^  relishes  taken  as  whets 
(such  as  sardines,  olives,  or  rad- 
ishes). 

Min*stra  or  Zuppa,  soup. 

Brodc  or  C<m$umi^  oroth  or  bouillon. 

Zuppa  alia  Santi,  soup  with  green 
vegetables  and  bread. 

Minetira  di  rito  con  piselli,  rice-soup 
with  peas. 

Rigotto  (alia  Milanese)^  a  kind  of  rice 
pudding  (rich). 

Paste  aseiuU€i  maecaroui,  al  tugo  e 
al  hurro^  with  sauce  and  buttery 
ai  pomi  d'oro^  with  tomatoes. 

Salame^  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 
agUo). 

Pollo^  fowl. 

JMtra.,  duck. 

Polio  cTIndia,  or  dindo,  turkey. 

Stu/atino^  Cibrto^  ragout  (often  med- 
iocre). 

Croeeheitiy  croquettes  of  rice  or  po- 
tatoes. 

PoJpeUiney  small  meat-dumplings. 

Onoechi^  small  dumplings  of  dough. 

PcuHcdo^  pat€,  patty. 

Ooniomo^  Oitaimizione  ^  garnishing, 
vegetables,  usually  not  charged  for. 

Camt  l0s»a^  bolhta,  boiled  meat;  in 
ufm'do,  aUa  genovete^  with  sauce; 
hen  cotto^  well-done  t  at  eangue^ 
air  inglese^  underdone;  ai  ferri^ 
cooked  on  the  gridiron. 

Mango,  boiled  beef. 

FriUOj  una  Frittura,  fried  meat. 

IHtto  mietOy  a  mixture  of  fried  liver, 
brains,  artichokes,  etc. 

ArrostOy  roasted  meat. 

Arrotto  di  viteUo,  roastrveal. 

Bistecca,  beefsteak(usually  mediocre). 

MaiaUy  pork  (eaten  in  winter  only). 

Montone^  mutton. 

AgnellOy  lamb. 

Capretto^  kid. 

Testa  di  vitello,  calTs  head. 

Figato  di  vitello,  calTs  liver. 

Braci^la  di  viiellOy  veal-cutlet. 

Rognoniy  kidneys. 

Costoletta  alia  Milanese,  veal-cutlet 
baked  in  dough. 

Sg4aoppe,  veal -cutlet  with  bread- 
crumbs. 

Patate,  potatoes. 

Peeee,  fish. 


Soglia,  a  kind  of  sole. 

Aragosta,  lobster. 

Ostriche->  oysters  (good  in  winter  only; 

comp.  p.  283). 
Frutta  di  mare,  mussels,  shell-fish,  etc. 
Funghi,  mushrooms. 
Presdutio^  ham. 
Uova^  eggs ;  it  la  coque,  boiled  (ben  eotte, 

soft-boiled,  dure,  hard-boiled);  al 

piatio,  poached. 
Polenta,  boiled  maize. 
Jnsalata,  salad. 
Careiofi,  artichokes. 
Axpdragi,  asparagus  (expensive). 
Spinaci,  spinach  (mediocre). 
PiselU,  peas. 
Lenticchie,  lentils. 

BroccoU,  or  Cavoli  fiori,  cauliflower. 
Qottbi,  Gardi,  artichoke  stalks  (with 

sauce). 
ZueeMno,  marrow,  squash. 
Fave,  beans. 

Fagiolini,  Oomeiti,  French  beans. 
Mastarda  franfese,    sweet    mustard 

(mixed  with  vinegar). 
Mostarda  inglese  or  SenSpe,  hot 

mustard. 
Sale,  salt. 
Pepe^  pepper. 
Dolce,  sweet  dish. 
Bvdino  (in  Florence),  pudding. 
Fnttata,  omelette. 
Frutta,  Qiardinetto  di  fi'utta,   fruit- 
desert  t  frutta  secche,  nuts,  raisins, 

almonds,  etc. 
Orostata  di  frutti,  fruit-tort. 
OrostcOa  di  pasta  ^fogUa,   a  kind  of 

pastry. 
Fragdle,  strawberries. 
Pera,  pear. 
Mela,  apple. 

PirsicJu,  Ptsehe,  peaches. 
Uva,  bunch  of  grapes. 
Fiehi^  figs. 
NispoU,  medlars. 
ilTod,  nuts. 
Limone,  lemon. 
Arando,  orange. 
Finoc^io,  root  of  fennel. 
Pane  francese,  bread  made  with  yeast 

(the  Italian  is  made  without). 
Burro,  butter. 
Formc^fgio,  cheese  (Cforgonzola,  verde 

or  bianco,  and  JSUraccMnc). 
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Wxm  (vino  dapattOy  toble-wine;  nero,  red;  bianco,  wMte;  doletj 
pattoso,  amakUe,  sveet;  $eeco,  dry;  delpaese,  nostrano,  wine  of  tlie 
eonntry)  is  usaally  aeired  in  open  bottles  one-half,  one  fonTth,  or 
one  llftb  of  a  litre  (un  mcMMO  lit/ro ;  «n  quarto ;  un  q^inlo  or  hicehitre). 
Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  Bold  in  ordinary  quarts  and  pints. 

In  the  IToBm  ow  Italy  the  foUowing  are  the  be«t  wine<:  the  care- 
folly  maanfaetared  Piedmontefe  brands,  Bardl»^  JfebiolOf  Barhira^  and 
Origmcllmo  (an  agreeable  table-wine),  and  the  sparkling  AM  spvnumUi  the 
VaUeUima  winea  (best  Stuiaia)\  the  Veronese  ValpoUeella^  an  effervescent 
red  wine;  the  YiaaeatiBe  Mmrtemimo  and  Br€gam§  (a  white  sweet  wine); 
the  Prndnan  BrngnSU;  in  theprovinee  of  Treviso,  Ccn€gUan9^  Ra!bo$e  diJPia^e^ 
Fro9eee9y  and  Verdisc;  in  Uidine,  Refotco;  the  wine  of  ilofo^a,  partly  from 
Freneli  rineyards;  Lombnuco^  ete. 

In  LiouaiA  the  loeal  wines  of  the  Vcd  Polcivera  (best  Corvmila)  and  the 
Cinque  Terre  share  the  popularity  of  the  Piedmontese  and  Tuscan  vintages. 

In  TuacAirr  the  best  wines  (almost  all  red)  are :  ChianH  (best  Broglio), 
Xsf/taa  (beat  Pwmino),  W^ntdno,  AUomena^  and  Carmiffnanc,  and  AletMco 
(sweet).  OrwUU  and  Mont^mmteitmc  are  produeed  farther  to  the  south.  -> 
In  Toflcany  the  ordinary  table-wine,  which  is  met  with  all  over  TH.  Italy 
under  the  name  ^Chianti'*,  is  generally  served  in  a  *flaseo\  or  straw-eovered 
flask  holding  throe  ordinary  bottles,  but  only  the  quantity  consumed  is  paid 
for.  Smaller  bottles  may  be  obtained;  aiesso  ;fasoo  (Vi))  qnartoJiaseQ  0/«), 
JUuchetto  or  ottaffino  Q/t), 

Like  the  trattorle  with  ^Cueina  alia  catalinga^  (^homely  fare'), 
the  OsTBBiE,  or  ordinary  wine-ahops,  are  almost  exclusively  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  ranks.  The  prices  are  often  inseribed  on  the 
outside  of  the  shop  (*6',  T,  *8',  meaning  that  half  a  litre  costs  6, 
7,  or  8  soldi).  Some  of  the  better  wine-rooms  (Fiatchetterie)  selling 
Tuscan  wines  provide  also  Yery  tolerable  meals. 

Cuihn  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  in  the 
evening  by  numerous  consumers  of  ices,  coffee,  beer,  yermouth  (usu- 
ally with  Seltzer  water),  etc.  The  tobacco  smoke  is  often  very  dense. 

Caifi  neroy  or  coffee  without  milk,  is  usually  drunk  (16-26  c.  per  cup). 
Caffi  latu  ia  eoffee  mixed  with  milk  before  served  (26-60  c. :  ^c(q)puecino\ 
or  small  eup,  cheaper).  (Chocolate  (eioccolata)  costs  26-60  c.  Roll  (pan$)  ft, 
with  butter  (paiu  •  hwrro)  20  c.    Cakes  or  biscuits  (panU)  &>16  c. 

leea  (gthUo)  of  every  possible   variety  are  supplied  at  the  caf^s  at 


tMO  e.  per  portion;  or  half  a  portion  (mesta)  may  be  ordered.  SorbettOy 
or  haif-noaen  ice,  and  mvmWc,  lemonade  flavoured  with  fruit- syrup,  are 
much  in  vogue  in  the  forenoon.     €franita  is  water-ice  (limonatay  lemon ; 


arandaia,  orange  jmcK  cajfd,  eoffee).  OaasoMj  aerated  lemonade,  is  also  fre- 
quently ordered.  The  waiters  expect  a  sou  or  more,  according  to  Uie  amount 
of  the  payment. 

The  prineipai  Parisian  and  Viennese  newspapers  (giomali)  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  larger  caf^,  English  less  often.  Italian  papers  (5-10  c.) 
are  everywhere  offered  by  newsvendors.  The  Corriwa  delta  Sera  (p.  130) 
gives  most  of  the  foreign  despatches.  The  Roman  papers  Oiornale  d^ Italia 
and  Tribuna  also  are  much  read  in  Tuscany. 

Bizxerie,  corresponding  to  the  French  ^Brasseries',  are  now  found 
in  all  the  larger  towns  and  chief  resorts  of  visitors.  Munich,  Pilsen, 
or  Oratz  beer  may  generally  be  procured  at  these.  A  small  glass 
(piceola  taaxa)  costs  30-40  c,  a  large  glass  (generally  holding  un 
tMMO  Utro')  60-60  e.  Luncheon  may  usually  be  obtained  at  these. 

Gigarf  (BIga/ri)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Goyemment,  and 
usually  bad.  Italians  prefer  strong  cigars,  e,g.  Totcani,  Napoletani, 
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Cavours  (long  10  c,  short  7V2  cO>  °^  Virginias  (W2»  l^j  or  16  c.  J. 
Milder  varieties  are  Brancas  (6  c),  5ctta«  (7  c),  OHmaldis  (10  c.J, 
Medianitos  and  Minghettia  (15  c),  and  Tra5uco5  (20  c).  Good  Manilct. 
Cigars  (20-30  c.)  and  Eavanna  Cigars  (40  c.-l  fr.  20  c.)  may  b© 
bought  at  the  hotter  shops  in  the  large  towns,  and  also  foreign. 
Cigarettes,  —  Travellers  who  import  their  own  cigars,  paying  the 
heavy  duty,  should  keep  the  customs  receipt,  as  they  are  liahle  to 
he  challenged,  e.g.  hy  the  octroi  officials  (p.  xiv).  —  Passers  by 
are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  light  burning  in  every  tobac- 
conist's, without  making  any  purchase. 

XI.  Sights.  Theatres.  Shops. 

The  larger  Churches  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12,  and  generally 
again  from  2,  3,  or  4  to  7  p.m.,  while  the  most  important  are  ofteii 
open  the  whole  day.  Many  of  the  smaller  churches  are  open  only 
till  8  or  9  a.m.  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works  of  art  even  during 
divine  service,  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly,  and  keep 
aloof  ftom  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating.  On  the  occasiou 
of  festivals  and  for  a  week  or  two  before  Easter  the  works  of  art 
are  often  entirely  concealed  by  the  temporary  decorations.  Those 
always  covered  are  shown  by  the  verger  (sagrestano),  who  expects 
30-50  c.  from  a  single  traveller,  more  from  a  party  (p.  xv).  (ftj 

Uuseums,  picture-galleries,  etc.,  are  usually  open  from  9  or  10 
to  4  o'clock.  All  the  collections  which  belong  to  govenimeut  are 
open  free  on  Sun.  and  holidays,  but  on  week-days  a  charge  is  usually 
made.  Gratuities  are  forbidden.  These  collections  are  closed  on  the 
following  public  holidays:  New  Year's  Day,  Epiphany  (6th  Jan.), 
Festival  of  the  Annunciation  (25th  Mar.),  Easter  Sunday,  Ascension 
Day  (Ascensione),  Whitsunday,  Fete  de  Dieu  (Corpus  Christi),  the 
Festa  dello  Statute  (first  Sunday  in  June),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
(Assunzione;  16th  Aug.),  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (8th  Sept.),  All 
Saints'  Day  (1st  Nov.),  and  Christmas  Day;  also  the  birthdays  of 
the  king  (11th  Nov.)  and  queen  (8th  Jan.).  The  arrangements, 
ho  vf  ever,  vary  in  different  places.   For  Florence,  see  p.  463. 

Artists,  archseologists,  and  scholars,  on  making  application  to  the 
Ministry  of  Edncation  in  Eome  (Ministero  delta  Pubblica  Istrueione)  on  a 
stamped  form  (1  fr.  20  c),  receive  free  tickets  (tessera  di  libera  tngrtsso)^ 
yalid  all  over  the  country.  For  a  single  town  the  application  is  made  to 
the  Director  of  the  Gallery  (stamp  60  c).  The  application  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  unmounted  photograph  and  by  a  certificate  from  a 
university  or  some  similar  body,  countersigned  by  an  Italian  consul  in 
the  applicant's  country  or  by  an  ambassador  (not  consul)  In  Italy.  A 
similar  permesso  is  required  by  those  who  wish  to  copy,  draw,  or  photo- 
graph (except  with  a  hand-camera)  in  any  of  the  museums. 

Theatres.  Performances  begin  at  8, 8.30,  or  9,  and  terminate  at  mid- 
night or  later.  In  the  large  theatres,  in  which  the  season  (stagione) 
frequently  lasts  only  from  St.  Stephen's  Day  (Dec.  26th)  to  the  end 
of  the  Carnival,  operas  and  ballets  are  exclusively  performed.  The 
first  act  of  an  opera  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  ballet  of  three  acts 
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01  more.  The  pit  (plaXta),  to  whicli  the  ^higlietto  d'ingreuo'  glTet 
aeeess,  has  fltanding-ioom  only ;  for  seats  additional  tickets  mnst 
be  taken  (usually  in  advance  in  the  larger  towns).  A  hox  (palco  di 
prime,  seeondo,  ieno  ordif%e),  which  must  always  be  secured  in  ad- 
vance, is  the  pleasantest  place  for  ladies  or  for  a  party  of  seTeral 
persons.  Evening  dress  is  generally  worn  in  the  boxes.  Other  re- 
served seats  are  thepoUrone  (front  stalls)  and  the  poHi  diatinti  or  $edie 
(rear  stalls).  In  some  of  the  larger  theatres  good  seats  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  anfiUatro  or  prima  gaUeria.  The  theatre  is  the  usual 
evening-resort  of  the  Italians,  who  seldom  observe  strict  silence 
daring  the  performance  of  the  orchestra.  The  intervals  between  the 
acts  are  usually  very  long.  Cloak-rooms  are  found  only  in  a  few  of 
the  best  theatres.  Gentlomen  usually  wear  their  hats  until  the 
curtain  rises. 

Shops.  Fixed  prices  have  of  late  become  much  more  general 
in  N.  Italy,  but  a  reduction  may  usuaUy  be  obtained  on  purchases 
of  large  amount.  The  traveller's  demeanour  should  be  polite  but 
decided.  Purchases  should  never  be  made  in  presence  of  a  valet- 
d&-place  or  through  the  agency  of  a  hotel-employee.  These  indivi- 
duals, by  tacit  agreement,  receive  a  commission  on  the  purchase- 
money,  V7hich  of  coarse  comes  out  of  the  purchaser's  pocket.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  presence  of  an  Italian  friend  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

An  active  trade  is  driven  in  sporious  antiquities,  especially  in  Venice 
and  Florence.  Ancient  works  of  art  should  never  be  purchased  without 
a  written  guarantee  of  their  authenticity.  The  *lucky  discoveries^  offered 
by  the  smaller  dealers  are  usually  nothing  but  traps  for  the  unwary. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  buying  articles  to  be  sent  home.  The 
foil  amount  should  never  be  paid  until  the  package  has  arrived  and  its 
contents  have  been  examined.  If  the  shopkeeper  does  not  agree  to  a  written 
agreement  as  to  the  method  of  packing,  the  means  of  transport,  and  com- 
pensation for  breakages,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  transaction  short.  The 
transmission  of  large  objects  should  be  entrusted  to  a  goods-agent. 

XII.  Post  Otace.  Telegraph. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Otftee  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  or  9.30  p.m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays);  in  smaller  places 
it  is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Letters  (whether  ^poste  restanW,  Italian  ^ferma  irt  posta\  or  to 
the  traveller's  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  should  be  in  Italian.  The  surname  (eognomi; 
Christian  name,  n<yme)  should  be  underlined.  When  asking  for  let- 
ters the  traveller,  should  show  his  visiting-card  instead  of  pronounc- 
ing his  name.  Postage-stamps  (franeoboUi)  are  sold  at  the  post- 
offices  and  tobacco-shops.  The  mail-boxes  (buca  or  eaateita)  are  lab- 
elled ^p^  U  Utt€ft\  for  letters,  and  'per  U  $tampe\  for  printed  matter. 

LsTxacBa  of  15  grammes  (Vs  ok.,  about  the  weight  of  three  sous)  by 
town-post  5  c,  to  the  rest  of  lUly  30  c,  abroad  (per  Vestero)  25  c.  The 
penalty  (segnata»»a)  for  insufficiently  prepaid  letters  is  double  the  defl- 
eiency.  —  Post  Oabds  (cartolina  postale)  for  town-post  5  c,  for  the  rest 
<'f  Italy  and  abroad  10  c,  reply-cards  (eon  rUpotfa  pttgata)^,  inland  15  «., 
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abroad  30  e.  —  Lsttxx  Cabds  (higlUtto  puiaU)  for  town-post  6  c,  for  the 
rest  of  Italy  20  c,  for  abroad  26  c.  —  Book  Paokktb  (ttampe  $oUo  fascia)^ 
2  c.  per  60  grammes,  for  abroad  6  c.  ~  Beoisthation  Fsx  (raceomanda- 
gioM)  for  letters  for  the  same  tows  and  printed  matter  10  c,  otherwise 
26  e.  The  packet  or  letter  most  be  inscribed  ^raceofMmdata\  —  Post  Offics 
Ohdxbs,  see  p.  xii.  Sams  not  exceeding  36  fr.  may  be  sent  within  Italy 
by  the  so-called  cartoUna  vaglia  (fee  10  c.  for  1-6  fr.  and  6  c.  for  each  5  fr. 
more).  Money  may  also  be  transmitted  by  telegraph.  To  secure  registered 
letters  or  the  payment  of  money  orders,  the  stranger  must  show  his  pass- 
port or  be  identified  by  two  witnesses  known  to  the  postal  authorities. 
It  is  therefore  often  convenient  to  arrange  to  have  the  money  sent  to 
one^s  landlord. 

Pabgkl  Post.  Parcels  not  exceeding  6kg.  (11  lbs.)  in  weight  or  30  cubic 
decimetres  in  size  Gongest  dimension  not  more  than  60  centimMres,  or 
about  2  ft.)  may  be  sent  by  post  in  Ital;  for  00  c.  ^  to  England,  via  France, 
2  fir.  76  c.  The  parcels  must  be  carefully  packed  and  sealed  and  may  not 
contain  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  Parcels  for  abroad  must  be 
accompanied  by  two  customs  -  declarations  on  forms  for  the  purpose. 
Articles  not  liable  to  duty  (such  as  flowers,  etc.)  are  best  sent  as  samples 
of  no  value  (campion*  semta  walore)  in  Italy  2  c.  per  60  gr.,  abroad  10  c. 
up  to  60  gr.,  then  6  c.  for  each  60  gr.  more. 

TelegramB.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  conntrieB  the  following 
rate  per  word  is  charged  in  addition  to  an  initial  payment  of  1  fr. : 
Great  Britain  26,  France  14,  Germany  14,  Switzerland  6-14,  Anatria 
6-14,  Belgium  19,  HoUand  23,  Denmark  23,  Russia  42,  Sweden 
2Q,  Norway  34  c.  To  America  from  3^/4  fr.  per  word  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  state.  Within  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  15  words 
1  fr.,  each  additional  word  5  c.  Telegrams  with  special  haste  (teU-^ 
grammi  uryenltj,  which  take  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent 
at  thrice  the  above  rates. 


XIII.   Climate.  Winter  StationB.  Seaside  Beeorts.  Health. 

It  Is  a  common  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  visit  Italy  for  the 
first  time  to  believe  that  beyond  the  Alps  the  skies  are  always  blue 
and  the  breezes  always  balmy.  It  is  true  that  the  traveller  who 
has  crossed  the  SplQgen,  the  Brenner,  or  the  St.  Gotthard  In  winter, 
and  finds  himself  in  the  district  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  cannot  fail 
to  remark  what  an  admirable  barrier  against  the  wind  Is  afforded 
by  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps.  The  average  winter-temperature 
(December,  January,  and  February)  here  is  37-40** Fahr.  as  compared 
with  28-32^  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountains.  Places  nestling  close 
to  the  S.  base  of  the  Alps,  such  as  Locarno  (winter-tempetature 
37"  Fahr.),  Pallanza  (38.6®),  Areo  (38.76°),  and  Oardone-Bhiera 
(40®),  thus  form  an  excellent  intermediate  stage  between  the  bleak 
winter  of  N.  Europe  and  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  the  Riviera  or  S. 
Italy.  A  peculiarity  of  the  climate  here  is  afforded  by  the  tofrents  of 
rain  which  may  be  expected  about  the  equinoctial  period.  The  masses 
of  warm  and  moisture-laden  clouds  driven  northwards  by  theS.  wind 
break  against  the  Alpine  chain,  and  discharge  themselves  in  heavy 
showers,  which  fill  the  rivers  and  occasion  the  Inundations  from 
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whleh  Lombardy  not  nnflre^nently  Boffon.  If,  howeyer,  the  tray- 
ellei  contiiines  his  jouniey  towards  the  S.  through  the  plidn  of  Lom- 
bardy lie  again  enters  a  colder  and  windy  region.  The  whole  plain 
of  the  Po,  enclosed  by  snow-capped  monntains,  exhibits  a  climate 
of  a  thoionghly  continental  character ;  the  summer  is  as  hot  as  that 
of  Sicily,  while  the  winter  is  yery  cold,  the  mean  temperature 
being  below  35®  Fahr.  or  abont  equal  to  that  of  the  lower  Rhine. 
In  Milan  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  below  sero.  Changes 
of  weather,  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  are  fre- 
quent ;  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioned  in  part  by 
the  numerous  canals  and  rice-marshes,  is  also  yery  considerable. 
A  prolonged  residence  in  Turin  or  Milan  should  therefore  be  ayoided 
by  inyallds,  while  eyen  robust  trayellers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  trying  climate.  As  we  approach  the  Adriatic  Sea  the 
elimate  of  the  Lombard  plain  loses  its  continental  character  and 
approximates  more  closely  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The 
climatic  peonliarities  of  Venice  are  described  at  p.  287. 

As  soon  as  we  cross  the  mountains  which  bound  the  S.  margin 
of  the  Lombard  plain  and  reach  the  Mediterranean  coast,  we  find  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  climatic  conditions.  Here  an  almost  un- 
interrupted series  of  winter-resorts  extends  along  the  Ligurian 
Riviera  as  far  S.  as  Leghorn,  and  these  are  rapidly  increasing 
both  in  munber  and  popularity.  The  cause  of  the  mild  and  pleas- 
ant climate  at  these  places  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines  form  such  an  admirable  screen 
'  on  the  N.,  that  the  cold  N.  winds  which  pass  these  mountains  do 
not  touch  the  district  immediately  at  their  feet,  but  are  first  per- 
ceptible on  the  sea  6-iO  M.  from  the  coast.  It  is  of  no  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  the  Biviera  that  the  harbours  are  perfectly  smooth 
while  the  open  sea  is  agitated  by  a  brisk  tempest.  Most  of  the  towns 
and  yillages  on  the  coast  lie  in  crescent  -  shaped  bays,  opening 
towards  the  S.,  while  on  the  landward  side  they  are  protected  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  These  hills  are  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  8un*s  rays,  and  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  composed 
absorbs  an  immense  amount  of  heat.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  hothouses  of  the  Biviera  show  a  higher  tem- 
perature in  winter  than  many  places  much  farther  to  the  S.  Thus, 
while  the  mean  temperature  of  Borne  in  the  three  coldest  months  is 
46<>  Fahr.,  that  of  the  Riviera  is  48-50®  (Nervi  48®,  San  Bemo  60®; 
Pisa,  on  tiie  other  hand,  only  42'^). 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  strip  of 
coast  is  entirely  free  from  wind.  The  rapid  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  strand  produces  numerous  light  breezes,  while  the  rarefaction 
of  the  masses  of  air  by  the  strength  of  the  sun  gives  rise  to  strong 
eurrents  rushing  in  from  the  E.  and  W.  to  supply  the  yacuum. 
The  most  notorious  of  these  .coast-winds  is  the  Mistral^  which  is 
at  its  worst  at  Avignon  and  other  places  in  the  Bh6ne  Valley  (see 
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Baedeker'8  Southern  France)^  The  N.E.  vlnd  on  the  oontraiy 
is  mnch  stronger  in  Alassio  and  San  Remo  than  on  the  ooaat  of 
PiOYence.  The  Sciroeco  as  known  on  the  Ligurian  coast  is  hy  no 
means  the  dry  and  parching  wind  experienced  in  Sicily  and  eyen 
at  Rome ;  passing  as  it  does  OYor  immense  tracts  of  sea,  it  is  gener- 
ally charged  with  moisture  and  is  often  followed  by  rain. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  the  Biyiera  has  a  moist  climate,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  is  natural  but  erroneous.  The 
atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  dry,  especially  in  the  W. 
half  of  it,  while  the  humidity  rapidly  increases  as  we  approach 
the  Ririera  di  Leyante.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  rainfall. 
While  San  Rtmo  has  45  rainy  days  between  Noyember  and  April, 
Nervi  has  54,  and  Pisa  57.  The  average  number  of  rainy  days 
during  the  three  winter  months  in  the  Riyiera  is  16.  Snow  is 
rarely  seen;  it  falls  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  but  generally  lies  only  for  a  few  hours ,  while  many  years 
pass  without  the  appearance  of  a  single  snow-flake.  Fogs  are  yery 
rare  on  the  Ligurian  coast ;  but  a  heavy  dew-fall  in  the  evening  is 
the  rule.  In  comparison  with  the  Cisalpine  districts,  the  Riviera 
enjoys  a  very  high  proportion  of  bright,  sunny  weather. 

The  above  considerations  will  show  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
discount  the  unpropitlous  opinions  of  those  who  happen  to  have 
visited  the  Riviera  under  peculiarly  unfavourable  climatio  con- 
ditions. Not  only  do  the  ordinary  four  seasons  differ  from  each  other 
on  the  Riviera,  but  the  different  parts,  of  winter  are  also  sharply 
discriminated.  A  short  rainy  season  may  be  counted  on  with  almost 
complete  certainty  between  the  beginning  of  October  and  the  middle 
of  November,  which  restricts,  but  by  no  means  abolishes,  open-air 
exercise.  Then  follows  from  December  to  February  usually  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  warm  and  sunshiny  days,  but  invalids  have 
sometimes  to  be  on  their  guard  against  wind.  March  here,  as  else- 
where in  the  south,  is  the  windiest  month  of  all,  but  is  much  less 
boisterous  In  the  Italian  part  of  the  Riviera  than  in  Provence. 
April  and  May  are  delightful  months  for  those  who  require  ont-door 
life  in  a  warm  climate. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  the  Riviera  requires,  perhaps,  uo 
better  proof  than  its  rich  southern  vegetation.  The  OlivCj  which  is 
already  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  here 
attains  its  full  growth,  while  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  (which  growls 
rapidly  and  to  an  astonishing  height),  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  and 
several  varieties  of  Palms  also  flourish. 

The  geological  character  of  the  Riviera  is  also  of  sanitary  signi- 
ficance. The  prevailing  formation  is  limestone,  which  absorbs  the 
sun's  rays  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  radiates  it  with  equal  speed, 
thus  forming  an  important  factor  in  making  the  most  of  the  winter 
sunshine.     On  account  of  its  softness  it  is  also  extensively  used 
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for  TOad-maldng,  and  canBOB  the  notorlons  dnst  of  the  RiTlera,  wMeh 
forms  the  chief  objeetlon  to  a  region  frequented  by  bo  many  per- 
sons with  weak  InngB.  The  authorities  of  the  Tarions  health-resorts, 
howeTer,  take  great  pains  to  mitigate  this  evil  as  far  as  praotieahle. 
After  heavy  rain  the  roads  are  apt  to  he  very  muddy. 

The  advantages  that  a  winter-residenoe  in  the  Riviera,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  climate  of  northern  Europe,  offers  to  invalids  and 
delicate  persons,  are  a  considerably  warmer  and  generally  dry  at- 
mosphere, seldom  disturbed  by  storms,  yet  fresh  and  pure,  a  more 
cheerful  sky,  and  comparative  immunity  from  rain.  The  'invalid's 
day*,  or  the  time  during  which  invalids  may  remain  in  the  open 
air  with  impunity,  lasts  here  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  general 
effect  of  a  prolonged  course  of  open-air  life  in  the  Riviera  may  be 
described  as  a  gentle  stimulation  of  the  entire  physical  organism. 
It  is  found  particularly  beneficial  for  convalescents,  the  debilitated, 
and  the  aged ;  for  children  of  scrofulous  tendency ;  and  for  the  mar- 
tyrs of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  climatic  cure  of  the  Riviera  is 
also  often  prescribed  to  patients  with  weak  chests,  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  the  after-effects  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurisy, 
or  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  chronic  pulmonary 
discharge.  The  dry  and  frequently-agitated  air  of  the  Riviera  is, 
however,  by  no  means  suitable  for  every  patient  of  this  kind,  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  particularly  unfavourable  to 
cases  of  a  feverish  or  nervous  character.  The  stimulating  effects  of 
the  climate  are  then  often  too  powerful,  producing  sleeplessness 
and  unwholesome  irritation.  The  dry  air  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente 
is  also  prejudicial  to  many  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  wind-pipe 
and  bronchial  tubes,  which  derive  benefit  from  the  air  of  Nervi, 
Pisa,  or  Ajaecio.  Gases  of  protracted  nephritis  or  diabetes,  on  the 
contrary,  often  obtain  considerable  relief  from  a  residence  here. 

The  season  on  the  Ligurian  coast  lasts  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  September  it  is  still  too 
hot,  and  in  March  it  is  so  windy  that  many  patients  are  obliged  to 
retire  farther  inland.  Many  invalids  make  the  mistake  of  leaving 
the  Riviera  too  soon,  and  thus  lose  all  the  progress  they  have  made 
dnring  the  winter,  through  reaching  home  in  the  unfavourable  trans- 
ition period  between  irinter  and  spring.  It  is  better  to  spend  April 
and  May  at  some  intermediate  station,  such  as  PaUanxa,  CamxerOj 
Locarno,  Lugano  j  or  Oardone  Rivierct, 

Good  opportunities  for  sea-bathing  are  offered  at  many  points 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  N.  Italy,  such  as  Alauio,  Savona, 
Pegli,  Spetia,  Viareggio,  Leghorn,  and  Venice.  The  Mediterranean  is 
almost  tideless ;  it  contains  about  41  per  cent  of  common  salt,  a  con- 
siderably higher  proportion  than  the  Atiantic;  its  average  tempera- 
tare  during  the  bathing-season  is  71^  Fahr.  The  bathing-season 
on  the  Ligurian  coast  begins  in  April,  or  at  latest  in  May,  and  lasts 
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till  November,  being  thos  much  longer  than  the  season  at  any  Engllali 
seaside-resort. 

Most  travellers  mast  in  some  degree  alter  their  mode  of  living 
whilst  In  Italy,  withoat  however  implicitly  adopting  the  Italian  style. 
Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become  anuBaally 
susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not  omit  to  be  well 
supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Woollen  underclothing  is 
especially  to  be  recommended.  A  cloak  or  shawl  should  be  carried  to 
neutralise  the  often  considerable  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
sunshine  and  the  shade.  In  visiting  picture-galleries  or  churches  on 
warm  days  it  is  advisable  to  drive  thither  and  walk  back ,  as  other- 
wise the  visitor  enters  the  cool  building  in  a  heated  state  and  has 
afterwards  no  opportunity  of  regaining  the  desirable  temperature 
through  exercise.  Exposure  to  the  summer^sun  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  According  to  a  Roman  proverb,  dogs  and  for- 
eigners (Inglesi)  alone  walk  in  the  sun,  Christians  in  the  shade.  Um- 
brellas, or  spectacles  of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to  pro- 
tect the  whole  eye  are  best),  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Blue  veils 
are  recommended  to  ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  ad- 
visable, and  a  moderate  siesta  is  often  refreshing. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  an  apartment. 
Carpets  and  stoves  are  indispensable  in  winter.  A  southern  aspect  in 
winter  is  an  absolute  essential  for  delicate  persons,  and  highly  desir- 
able for  the  robust  The  visitor  should  see  that  all  the  doors  and 
windows  close  satisfactorily.  Windows  should  be  closed  at  night  If 
there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  dampness  in  the  bed-clothes, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  warming-pan ("mettere il  fuoco  nellettoj. 

Health.  English  and  German  medical  men  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  most  of  the  wintering-stations  of  the  Ri- 
viera. English  and  German  chemists ,  where  available ,  are  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  the  Italian,  whose  drugs  are  at  once  dearer 
and  of  poorer  quality.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhoea  in 
Italy,  which  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat.  The 
homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remedy, 
but  regulated  diet  and  thorough  repose  are  the  chief  desiderata.  A 
small  portable  medicine-case,  such  a»  those  prepared  and  stocked  with 
tabloid  drugs  by  Messrs.  Burroughs^  Wellcome,  ^  Co.,  Holbom  Via- 
duct, London,  will  often  be  found  useful. 

B,  A,  Reynold  BaWs  *Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts'  (London;  5tli  ed., 
1904)  may  be  consulted  for  farther  particulars. 


Itftlian  Art. 

A  Historical  Sketch  by  Profeaaor  Anton  Springer. 


One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  enlightened  tr&Teller  in  Italy 
is  nsnally  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  its  treasures  of  art. 
Even  those  whose  usual  ayocatlons  are  of  the  most  prosaic  ^^^q^', 
nature  unconsciously  become  admirers  of  poetry  and  art  In 
Italy.  The  traveller  here  finds  them  so  interwoven  with  scenes  of 
everyday  life,  that  he  encounters  their  influence  at  every  step,  and 
involuntarily  becomes  susceptible  to  their  power.  A  single  visit 
can  hardly  suffice  to  enable  any  one  Justly  to  appreciate  the 
numerous  works  of  art  he  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  nor 
can  a  guide-book  teach  him  to  fathom  the  mysterious-depths  of 
Italian  creative  genius,  the  past  history  of  which  is  particularly  at- 
tractive ;  hut  the  perusal  of  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  materially  to  enhance  the  pleasure  and  facilitate  the  researches 
of  even  the  most  unpretending  lover  of  art.  Works  of  the  highest  class, 
the  most  perfect  creations  of  genius,  lose  nothing  of  their  charm  by 
being  pointed  out  as  specimens  of  the  best  period  of  art;  while 
those  of  inferior  merit  are  invested  with  far  higher  interest  when 
they  are  shown  to  be  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of  development, 
and  when,  on  comparison  with  earlier  or  later  works,  their  relative 
defects  or  superiority  are  recognised.  The  following  observations, 
therefore,  will  hardly  be  deemed  out  of  place  in  a  work  designed  to 
aid  the  traveller  in  deriving  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  from  his  sojourn  in  Italy. 

The  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  art  which  principally 
arrest  the  attention  are  those  of  Classic  Antiquity^  and  of  the(3^^ggj^,^^^ 
i6th  century,  the  culminating  period  of  the  so-called  Benais-    Rbnais- 
tanee.    The  intervening  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  years      bavob 
is  usually,  with  much  unfairness ,  almost  entirely  ignored ;    ^^wo^s. 
for  this  interval  not  only  continues  to  exhibit  vestiges  of  the  first 
epoch,  but  gradually  paves  the  way  for  the  second.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  in  Italy  alone  the  character  of  ancient  art  can 
be  thoroughly  appreciated.  This  idea  dates  from  the  period  when  no 
precise  distinction  was  made  between  Greek  and  Roman  art,  when 
the  connection  of  the  former  with  a  particular  land  and  nation, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  pursue  an  independent  course 
▼ere  alike  overlooked.     Now,  however,  that  we  are  acquainted 
vith    more    numerous    Greek    originals,    and   have  acquired  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  development  of  Hellenic  art,  an  indis- 
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criminate  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman  styles  is  no  longer  to  be 
GssEK  AND  apprehended.  "We  are  now  well  aware  that  the  highest  per- 
RoHAN  fection  of  ancient  architecture  is  realised  in  the  Hbllbnio 
Styles  dis-  temple  alone.  The  Doric  order,  in  which  majestic  gravity  ia 
TOTouisHED.  expressed  hy  massive  proportions  and  by  a  symmetrical  de- 
coration, which  at  the  same  time  subserves  a  practical  purpose, 
and  the  Ionic  structure ,  with  its  lighter  and  more  graceful  char- 
acter, exhibit  a  creative  spirit  entirely  different  from  that  mani- 
fested in  the  sumptuous  Roman  edifices.  Again,  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  sculptures  in  Italy  is  incapable  of  affording  so 
admirable  an  insight  into  the  development  of  Greek  art  as  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon  and  other  fragments  of  Greek  temple- archi- 
tecture preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  But,  while  instruction  is 
afforded  more  abundantly  by  other  than  Italian  sources,  ancient  art 
is  perhaps  thoroughly  admired  in  Italy  alone ,  where  works  of  art 
encounter  the  eye  with  more  appropriate  adjuncts,  and  where  climate, 
scenery,  and  people  materially  contribute  to  intensify  their  impres- 
siveness.  An  additional  facility,  moreover,  is  afforded  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  accordance  with  an  admirable  custom  of  classic 
antiquity  the  once  perfected  type  of  a  plastic  figure  was  not  again 
arbitrarily  abandoned,  but  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  continually  re- 
produced. Thus  in  numerous  cases,  where  the  more  ancient  Greek 
original  had  been  lost,  it  was  preserved  in  subsequent  copies ;  and 
even  in  the  works  of  the  Roman  imperial  age  HeUenie  creative  talent 
is  still  reflected. 

This  supremacy  of  Greek  Intellect  in  Italy  was  established  in  a 
Grkkcb  twofold  manner.  In  the  first  place  Greek  colonists  intro- 
sopRBHiB  IN  duced  their  ancient  native  style  into  their  new  homes.  This 
Abt.  ig  proved  by  the  existence  of  several  Doric  temples  in  Sicily^ 
by  the  so-called  Temple  of  Neptune  at  Paeatum,  as  well  as  by  the 
ruins  at  Metapontum,  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  art  of  the  Greeks 
did  not  attain  its  universal  supremacy  in  Italy  till  a  later  period, 
when  Hellas,  nationally  ruined,  had  learned  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
her  mighty  conqueror,  and  the  Romans  had  begun  to  combine  witb 
their  political  superiority  the  refinements  of  more  advanced  culture. 
The  ancient  scenes  of  artistic  activity  in  Greece  (Athens  for  example^ 
became  re-peopled  at  the  cost  of  Rome ;  Greek  works  of  art  and 
Greek  artists  were  introduced  into  Italy ;  and  ostentatious  pride  in 
the  magnificence  of  booty  acquired  by  victory  led  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  a  taste  for  such  objects.  To  surround  themselves  with  artistic 
decoration  thus  gradually  became  the  universal  custom  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  foundation  of  public  monuments  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  duty  of  government. 

Although  the  Roman  works  of  art  of  the  imperial  epoch  are 

BoMAM    deficient  in  originality  compared  with  the  Greek ,  yet  their 

Arohiteo-  authors  never  degenerate  into  mere  copyists,  or  entirely  re- 

TUBB.     nounce  independent  effort.  This  remark  applies  especially  to 
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their  Aiichitscttjbb.  Independently  of  the  Greeks,  the  ancient  Italian 
nations,  and  with  them  the  Romans,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
stone-catting,  and  discovered  the  method  of  constructing  arches 
and  vaulting.  With  this  technically  and  scientifically  important 
art  they  aimed  at  combining  Greek  forms ,  the  column  supporting 
the  entablature.  The  sphere  of  architecture  was  then  gradually  ex- 
tended. One  of  the  chief  requirements  was  now  to  construct  edifices 
with  spacious  interiors ,  and  several  stories  in  height.  No  precise 
model  was  afforded  by  Greek  architecture,  and  yet  the  current 
Greek  forms  appeared  too  beautiful  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  The 
Romans  therefore  preferred  to  combine  them  with  the  arch-prin- 
ciple, and  apply  this  combination  to  their  new  architectural  designs. 
The  individuality  of  the  Greek  orders,  and  their  originally  un- 
alterable coherence  were  thereby  sacrificed,  and  divested  of  much 
of  their  importance ;  that  which  once  possessed  a  definite  organic 
significance  frequently  assumed  a  superficial  and  decorative  charac- 
ter; but  the  aggregate  effect  is  always  imposing.  Attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  several-storied  structures,  in  which  the  tasteful  as- 
cending gradation  of  the  component  parts,  from  the  more  massive 
[Doric)  to  the  lighter  (Corinthian),  chiefly  artests  the  eye ;  and  the 
vast  and  artistically  vaulted  interiors,  as  well  as  the  structures  of  a 
merely  decorative  description,  must  also  be  examined,  in  order  that 
the  chief  merits  of  Roman  art  may  be  understood.  In  the  use  of 
columns  in  front  of  closed  wails  (e.g.  as  members  of  a  facade),  in 
the  construction  of  domes  above  circvdar  interiors,  and  of  cylindrical 
and  groined  vaulting  over  oblong  spaces,  the  Roman  edifices  have 
served  as  models  to  posterity,  and  the  imitations  have  often  fallen 
short  of  the  originals. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  districts  to  which  this  volume  of  the  Hand- 
book is -devoted,  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  ancient  art  is  not  so 
prominently  illustrated  as  in  Rome  or  S.  Italy.  Nevertheless  N. 
Italy  also  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  Roman  architecture 
(sneh  as  the  Amphitheatre  at  Verona^  the  Triumphal  Arches  at  Aoata 
aud  Susoj  etc.),  and  the  traveller  will  find  ample  food  for  his  ad- 
miration in  the  antique  sculptures  in  the  collections  at  Turin,  Brescia, 
Mantua,  and  Florence.  —  Upper  Italy  and  Tuscany  stand,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  artistic  life  of  the  middle 
ages  and  early  Renaissance,  and  Venice  may  boast  of  having  brilliant- 
ly unfolded  the  glories  of  Italian  painting  at  a  time  when  that  art 
had  sunk  at  Rome  to  its  nadir.  In  order,  however,  to  place  the 
leader  at  a  proper  point  of  view  for  appreciating  the  development 
of  art  in  N.  Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Italian  art  in  general  from  the  early  middle  ages  onwards. 

In  the  4th  century  the  heathen  world,  which  had  long  been  in 
1  tottering  condition,  at  length  became  Christianised,  and  a    christiam 
new  period  of  art  began.   This  is  sometimes  erroneously  re-      Pbriod 
gaided  as  the  result  of  a  forcible  rupture  from  ancient     *''  -^** 

Bau>kkbb.  Italy  I.  13th  Edit.  c 
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Roman  ait,  and  a  sndden  and  spontaneons  invention  of  a  new  styie. 
But  the  eye  and  tlie  hand  adhere  to  custom  more  tenaciously  than 
the  mind.    While  new  ideas,  and  altered  views  of  the  character  of 
the  Deity  and  the  destination  of  man  were  entertained,  the  wonted 
forms  were  still  necessarily  employed  in  the  expression  of  these 
thoughts.    Moreover  the  heathen  sovereigns  had  by  no  means  been 
unremittingly  hostile  to  Christianity  (the  most  bitter  persecutions 
did  not  take  place  till  the  3rd  century),  and  the  new  doctrines  were 
permitted  to  expand,  take  deeper  root,  and  organise  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  heathen  society.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  trans- 
ition from  heathen  to  Christian  ideas  of  art  was  a  gradual  one,  and 
that  in  point  of  form  early  Christian  art  continued  to  follow  up  the 
lessons  of  the  ancient.    The  best  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
paintings  in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  the  burial-places  of  the  early 
Christian  community.     In  these  the  artistic  principles  of  pagan 
antiquity  are  adhered  to,  alike  in  decorative  forms,  design,  choice 
of  colour,  grouping  of  figures,  and  treatment  of  subject.   Even  the 
Saboophagus  Sculptubbs  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  differ  in 
purport  only,  and  not  in  technical  treatment,  from  the  type  exhibited 
in  the  tomb-reliefs  of  heathen  Rome.   Five  centuries  elapsed  be- 
fore a  new  artistic  style  sprang  up  in  painting  and  in  the  greatly 
neglected  plastic  arts.  Meanwhile  architecture  had  developed  itself 
commensurately  with  the  requirements  of  Christian  worship,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  new  modes  of  building,  painting  acquired  a 
different  character. 

The  term  Basilica  Style  is  often  employed  to  designate  early 
Chuboh  Christian  architecture  down  to  the  iOth  century.  The  Roman 
A.acHiT£c-  forensic  basilicas,  which  are  proved  to  have  existed  in  the 
TUBE.  fQj^  Qf  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  empire,  served  as 
courts  of  judicature  and  public  assembly-halls.  The  beUef  that 
these  were  afterwards  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship 
is  now  exploded,  but  in  their  main  features  they  served  as  models 
for  the  construction  of  Christian  churches.  After  the  4th  cent, 
the  following  became  the  established  type  of  the  Christian  bas- 
ilica. In  front  is  a  quadrangular  fore-court  (atrium),  of  the  same 
width  as  the  basilica  itself,  surrounded  with  an  open  colonnade 
and  provided  with  a  fountain  (cantharus)  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
devout.  This  forms  the  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  church, 
which  usually  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  the  latter  lower 
than  the  former,  and  separated  from  it  by  two  rows  of  columns,  the 
whole  terminating  in  a  semicircle  (apsis).  In  front  of  the  apse  there 
was  sometimes  a  transverse  space  (transept) ;  the  altar,  surmounted 
by  a  columnar  structure,  occupied  a  detached  position  in  the  apse ; 
the  space  in  front  of  it,  bounded  by  cancelli  or  railings,  was 
destined  for  the  choir  of  officiating  priests,  and  contained  the  two 
pulpits  (ambones)  where  the  gospel  and  epistles  were  read.  Un- 
like the  ancient  temples ,   the  early-Christian  basilicas  exhibit  a 
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neglect  of  external  architecture,  the  chief  importance  being  at- 
tached to  the  interior,  the  decorations  of  ivhich,  however,  especially 
in  early  medieyal  times,  were  often  procured  by  plundering  the 
ancient  Roman  edifices,  and  transferring  the  spoil  to  the  churches 
with  little  regard  to  harmony  of  style  and  material.  The  most  ap- 
propriate ornaments  of  the  churches  were  the  metallic  objects,  such 
as  crosses  and  lustres,  and  the  tapestry  bestowed  on  them  by  papal 
piety  ;  while  the  chief  decoration  of  the  walls  consisted  of  mosaics, 
especially  those  coTering  the  background  of  the  apse  and  the 
triumphal'  arch  which  separates  the  apse  from  the  naTe.  The 
mosaics ,  as  far  at  least  as  the  material  was  concerned ,  were  of  a 
sterUng  monumental  character ,  and  contributed  to  give  rise  to  a 
new  style  of  pictorial  art ;  in  them  ancient  tradition  was  for  the 
first  time  abandoned,  and  the  harsh  and  austere  style  erroneously 
termed  Byzantine  gradually  introduced. 

Christian  art  originated  at  Rome,    but  its  development  was 
actively  promoted  in  other  Italian  districts,  especially  at  Ravenna, 
where  during  the  Ostrogothic  supremacy  (493-539),  as  well 
as  under   the   succeeding  Byzantine   empire,   architecture  ^'giy^f' 
was  zealously  cultivated.    The  basilica-type  was  there  more 
highly  matured,  the  external  architecture  enlivened  by  low  arches 
and  projecting  buttresses,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the 
interior  appropriately  moulded  with  reference  to  the  superincumb- 
ent arches.     There,  too,  the    art  of  mosaic  painting  was  sedu- 
lously cultivated,  exhibiting  in  its  earlier  specimens  (in  the  Bap- 
^Mtery  of  the  Orthodox  and  Tomb  of  Oalla  Plaeidia)  greater  technical 
excellence  and  better  drawing  than  the  contemporaneous  Roman 
works.    At  Ravenna  the  Western  style  also  appears  in  combination 
with  the  Eastern,  and  the  church  of  San  Vitale  (dating  from  547) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  flue  example  of  a  Byzantine  structure. 

The  term  'Btzantinb'  is  often  misapplied.  Every  work  of  the 
90-caUed  dark  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  everything  in  archi- 
tecture that  intervenes  between  the  ancient  and  the  Gothic,  every> 
thing  in  painting  which  repels  by  its  uncouth,  ill-proportioned 
forms,  is  apt  to  be  termed  Byzantine ;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  practice  of  art  in  Italy  was  entrusted  exclusively  to  By- 
zantine  hands  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  an  ad- 
Tanced  period  of  the  i3th  century.  This  belief  in  the  universal 
and  unqualified  prevalence  of  the  Byzantine  style ,  as  well  as  the 
idea  that  it  is  invariably  of  a  clumsy  and  lifeless  character,  is 
entirely  unfounded.  The  forms  of  Byzantine  architecture  are 
at  least  strongly  and  clearly  defined.  While  the  basilica  is  a 
long -extended  haU,  over  which  the  eye  is  compelled  to  range 
until  it  finds  a  natural  resting-place  in  the  recess  of  the  apse, 
every  Byzantine  structure  may  be  circumscribed  with  a  curved 
line.  The  aisles,  which  in  the  basilica  run  parallel  with  the 
nave,     degenerate   in    the    Byzantine    style  to   narrow    and    in- 
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signiflcant  passages;  the  apse  loses  ltd  intimate  connection  with 
the  nave,  being  separated  from  It;  the  most  conspicnons  feature 
In  the  hnllding  consists  of  the  central  sqnare  space,  bounded 
by  four  massive  pillars  which  support  the  dome.  These  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Byzantine  style,  which  culminates 
in  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
vails throughout  Oriental  Christendom,  but  in  the  West,  including 
Italy  only,  occurs  sporadically.  With  the  exception  of  the  churches 
of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  the  edifices  of 
Lower  Italy  alone  show  a  frequent  application  of  this  style. 

The  Byzantine  imagination  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  a 

Growth    greater  influence  on  the  growth  of  other  branches  of  Italian 
OF  Art  im  art  than  on  architecture.     A  brisk  traffic  in  works  of  art 

Italy,  ^^g  carried  on  by  Venice,  Amalfi ,  and  other  Italian  towns, 
with  the  Levant ;  the  position  of  Constantinople  resembled  that  of 
the  modem  Lyons ;  silk  wares ,  tapestry ,  and  jewellery  were  most 
highly  valued  when  imported  from  the  Eastern  metropolis.  By- 
zantine artists  were  always  welcome  visitors  to  Italy ,  Italian  con- 
noisseurs ordered  works  to  be  executed  at  Constantinople,  chiefly 
those  in  metal,  and  the  superiority  of  Byzantine  workmanship 
was  universally  acknowledged.  All  this,  however,  does  not  justify 
the  inference  that  Italian  art  was  quite  subordinate  to  Byzantine. 
On  the  contrary ,  notwithstanding  various  external  Influences ,  it 
underwent  an  independent  and  unbiassed  development,  and  never 
entirely  abandoned  its  ancient  principles.  A  considerable  interval 
indeed  elapsed  before  the  fusion  of  the  original  inhabitants  with 
the  early  mediaeval  immigrants  was  complete,  before  the  aggregate 
of  different  tribes ,  languages ,  customs,  and  ideas  became  blended 
into  a  single  nationality,  and  before  the  people  attained  sufficient 
concentration  and  independence  of  spirit  to  devote  themselves 
successfully  to  the  cultivation  of  art.  Unproductive  in  the  pro- 
vince of  art  as  this  early  period  is ,  yet  an  entire  departure  from 
native  tradition,  or  a  serious  conflict  of  the  latter  with  extraneous 
innovation  never  took  place.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  in  the 
massive  columns  and  cumbrous  capitals  of  the  churches  of  Upper 
Italy ,  and  in  the  art  of  vaulting  which  was  developed  here  at  an 
early  period ,  symptoms  of  the  Germanic  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  manifested,  and  that  in  the  Lower  Italian  and  especially 
Sicilian  structures,  traces  of  Arabian  and  Norman  influence  are 
unmistakable.  In  the  essentials,  however,  the  foreigners  continue 
to  be  the  recipients;  the  might  of  ancient  tradition  and  the 
national  idea  of  form  might  be  repressed  but  they  could  not  be 
obliterated. 

About  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  a  zealous  and  promls- 

BoMAN-  ^^g  artistic  movement  took  place  hi  Italy,  and  the  seeds 
E8QUK  were  sown  which  three  or  four  centuries  later  yielded  so 
Style.    1-Qx-Qriant  a  growth.    As  yet  nothing  was  matured,  nothing 
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oompieted,  the  aim  was  obscure,  the  resouicea  insufflclent ;  mean- 
while arehitectme  alone  satlBfled  artistic  requirements,  the  at- 
tempts at  painting  and  sculpture  being  barbarous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  these,  howeyer,  were  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  devel- 
-opment  of  art  observable  as  early  as  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 
This  has  been  aptly  designated  the  Romanesque  period  (11th- 
13th  cent.  3,  and  the  then  prevalent  forms  of  art  the  So- 
maaasqiie  Style.  As  the  Romance  languages,  notwithstanding 
alterationa,  additions,  and  corruptions,  maintain  their  fllial  rela- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  Romans,  so  Romanesque  art,  in 
spite  of  Its  rude  and  barbarous  aspect,  reveals  its  immediate 
descent  from  the  art  of  that  people.  The  Tuscan  towns  were  the 
principal  scene  of  the  prosecution  of  medieval  art.  There  an  in- 
dustrial population  gradually  arose,  treasures  of  commerce  were 
collected,  independent  views  of  life  were  acquired  in  active  party 
conflicts,  loftier  common  interests  became  interwoven  with  those 
of  piiTate  life,  and  education  entered  a  broader  and  more  enlight- 
ened track;  and  thus  a  taste  for  art  also  was  awakened,  and 
esthetic  perception  developed  itself.  When  Italian  architecture 
of  the  Romanesque  period  is  examined,  the  difference  between  its 
character  and  that  of  contemporaneous  northern  works  is  at  once 
apparent.  In  the  latter  the  principal  aim  is  perfection  in  the 
construction  of  vaulting.  French,  English,  and  Qerman  churches 
are  unquestionably  the  more  organically  conceived,  the  individual 
parts  are  more  inseparable  and  more  appropriately  arranged.  But 
the  subordination  of  all  other  aims  to  that  of  the  secure  and  ac- 
corate  formation  of  the  vaulting  does  not  admit  of  an  unrestrained 
manifestation  of  the  sense  of  form.  The  columns  are  apt  to  be 
heavy,  symmetry  and  harmony  in  the  constituent  members  to  be 
disregarded.  On  Italian  soil  new  architectural  ideas  are  rarely 
found,  constructive  boldness  not  being  here  the  chief  object ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  decorative  arrangements  are  richer  and  more  grate- 
ful, the  sense  of  rhythm  and  symmetry  more  pronounced.  The  cath- 
edral of  Pisa  or  the  church  of  San  Miniato  near  Florence,  both 
founded  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  this.  The  interior  with  its  row^  of  columns ,  the  mouldings 
througliont,  and  the  flat  ceiling  recall  the  basilica-type ;  while  the 
exterior,  especially  the  fa^de  destitute  of  tower,  with  the  small 
arcades  one  above  the  other,  and  the  variegated  colours  of  the  courses 
of  stone,  presents  a  fine  decorative  effect.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
stractlon  and  decoration  of  the  walls  already  evince  a  taste  for  the 
elegant  proportions  which  we  admire  in  later  Italian  structures; 
the  formation  of  the  capitals,  and  the  design  of  the  outlines  prove 
that  the  precepts  of  antiquity  were  not  entirely  forgotten.  A  pe- 
eoliar  conservative  spirit  pervades  the  medisval  architecture  of 
Italy;  artists  do  not  aim  at  an  unknown  and  remote  object; 
the  ideal  which  they  have  in  view ,  although  perhaps  instinctive- 
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ly  only,  lies  in  the  past;  to  conjure  up  this,  and  bring  about 
a  Renaissance  of  the  antique,  appears  to  be  the  goal  of  their 
aspirations.  They  apply  themselves  to  their  task  with  calmness 
and  concentration,  they  indulge  in  no  bold  or  novel  schemes,  but 
are  content  to  display  their  love  of  form  in  the  execution  of  details. 
What  architecture  as  a  whole  loses  in  historical  attraction  is 
compensated  by  the  beauty  of  the  individual  edifices.  While 
the  North  possesses  structures  of  greater  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art,  Italy  boasts  of  a  far  greater  number  of  pleasing  works. 

There  is  hardly  a  district  in  Italy  which  does  not  boast  of 
interesting  examples  of  Romanesque  architecture.  At  Verona  we 
BoHAN-  ^*y  mention  the  famous  church  of  St.  Zeno,  with  its  sculp- 
E8QUB  tured  portals.  In  the  same  style  are  the  cathedrals  of  Fer- 
Chubohks  fara,  Modena^  Parma,  and  Piaeerhta,  the  church  of  Sant'  Am- 
brogio  at  Milarij  with  its  characteristic  fore-court  and  fa^de,  and 
that  of  San  Michele  at  Pavia,  Tuscany  abounds  with  Romanesque 
edifices.  Among  these  the  palm  is  due  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  & 
church  of  spacious  dimensions  in  the  interior,  superbly  embellished 
with  its  marble  of  two  colours  and  the  rows  of  columns  on  its  facade. 
To  the  same  period  also  belong  the  neighbouring  Leaning  Tower  and 
the  Baptistery.  The  churches  of  Lueea  are  copies  of  those  at  Pisa. 
Those  of  Floreruie,  however,  such  as  the  octagonal,  dome-covered 
Baptistery  and  the  above-mentioned  church  of  San  Miniato,  exhibit 
an  independent  style. 

The  position  occupied  by  Italy  with  regard  to  Oothio  archi- 
tecture  is  thus  rendered  obvious.  She  could  not  entirely 
Stylk^  ignore  its  influence,  although  incapable  of  according  an  un- 
conditional reception  to  this,  the  highest  development  of 
vault-architecture.  Gothic  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  a  mature 
and  perfected  condition.  It  did  not  of  necessity,  as  in  France, 
develop  itself  from  the  earlier  (Romanesque)  style,  its  progress 
cannot  be  traced  step  by  step ;  it  was  imported  by  foreign  architects 
and  adopted  as  being  in  consonance  with  the  tendency  of  the  age ; 
it  found  numerous  admirers  among  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks 
and  the  humbler  classes  of  citizens,  but  could  never  quite  dis- 
engage itself  from  Italianising  influences.  It  was  so  far  transformed 
that  the  constructive  constituents  of  Gothic  are  degraded  to  a  de- 
corative office,  and  the  national  taste  thus  became  reconciled  to  it. 
The  cathedral  of  Milarh  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Italian  Gothic,  but  this  style  must  rather  be  sought  for  in  the 
mediaeval  cathedrals  of  Florence,  Siena,  Orvieto,  in  the  church  of 
San  Petronio  at  Bologna,  and  in  numerous  secular  edifices,  such 
as  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  the  communal  palaces  of 
towns  in  Central  Italy,  and  the  palaces  of  Venice.  An  acquaintance 
with  true  Gothic  construction,  so  contracted  notwithstanding  all  its 
apparent  richness,  so  exclusively  adapted  to  practical  requirements, 
can  certainly  not  be  acquired  from  these  cathedrals.    The  spacious 
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interior,  inyltlng,  as  it  were,  to  calm  enjoyment,  wMle  the  cath- 
edrals of  the  north  seem  to  produce  a  sense  of  oppression,  the  pre- 
dominance of  horizontal  lines,  the  playful  application  of  pointed 
arches  and  gables ,  of  flnials  and  canopies ,  proTe  that  an  organic 
coherence  of  the  different  architectural  distinguishing  members  was 
here  but  little  considered.  The  characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture, 
the  towers  immediately  connected  with  the  facade,  and  the  promi- 
nent flying  buttresses  are  frequently  wanting  in  Italian  Gothic  edi- 
fices, —  whether  to  their  disadvantage,  it  may  be  doubted.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  sumptuousness  of  the  materials  which  disposes  the 
spectator  to  pronounce  a  lenient  judgment,  as  a  feeling  that  Italian 
architects  pursued  the  only  course  by  which  the  Gothic  style  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  atmosphere  and  light,  the  climate  and  natural, 
features  of  Italy.  Gothic  lost  much  of  its  peculiar  character  in  Italy, 
but  by  these  deviations  from  the  customary  type  it  there  became 
capable  of  being  nationalised,  especially  as  at  the  same  period  the 
other  branches  of  art  also  aimed  at  a  greater  degree  of  nationality,  and 
entered  into  a  new  combination  with  the  fundamental  trait  of  the 
Italian  character,  that  of  retrospective  adherence  to  the  antique. 

The  apparently  sudden  and  unprepared-for  reviyal  of  ancient 
ideals  in  the  13th  century  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  Italians  themselyes  could  only  bjivival 
account  for  this  by  attributing  it  to  chance.  The  popular  or  Axcmm 
story  was  that  the  sculptor  NicooLd  Pibano  (ca.  1206-80)^'  Idbals. 
was  induced  by  an  inspection  of  ancient  sarcophagi  to  exchange  the 
prevailing  style  for  the  ancient,  and  indeed  in  one  case  we  can  trace 
back  a  work  of  his  to  its  antique  prototype.  We  refer  to  a  relief  on 
the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  several  figures  in  which  are 
borrowed  from  a  Bacchus  vase  still  preserved  in  the  Gampo  Santo 
of  that  city  (pp.  430-433).  Whether  Niccold  Pisano  was  a  member 
of  a  local  school  or  was  trained  under  foreign  influences  we  are  as 
yet  unable  to  determine.  His  sculptures  on  the  pulpits  in  the 
Baptistery  of  Pisa  and  the  Cathedral  of  Siena  introduce  us  at  once 
into  a  new  world.  It  is  not  merely  their  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
works  of  antiquity  that  arrests  the  eye;  a  still  higher  charm  is 
exercised  by  the  peculiarly  fresh  and  direct  life  that  animates  the 
separate  figures.  By  his  son,  Giovanni  Ptaano  (ca.  1250-  ca.l328)  and 
his  followers  of  the  Piion  School,  ancient  characteristics  were  placed 
in  the  background,  and  importance  was  attached  solely  to  life  and 
expression  {e.g,  reliefs  on  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Orvieto). 
Artists  now  began  to  impart  to  their  compositions  the  impress  of  their 
own  peculiar  views,  and  the  public  taste  for  poetry,  which  had  already 
strongly  manifested  itself,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  love  of  art  also. 

From  this  period  (14th  century)  therefore  the  Italians  date  the 
origin  of  their  modem  art.  Contemporaneous  writers  who  oh-    j^^g  q, 
served  the  change  of  views,  the  revolution  in  sense  of  form,     Modbbv 
and  the  superiority  of  the  more  recent  works  in  life  and  ex-       -^'' 
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pression,  warmly  extolled  their  authors,  and  zealously  proclaimed 
how  greatly  they  surpassed  their  ancestors.    But  succeeding  genera- 
tions began  to  lose  sight  of  this  connection  between  ancient  and 
modern  art.     A  mere  anecdote  was  deemed  sufficient  to  connect 
Giotto  di  Bondone  (1267?-1337),  the  father  of  modem  Italian  art, 
with  Giovanni  Cimabub  (d.  after  1302),  the  most  celebrated  re- 
presentatiye  of  the  earlier  style.  (Cimabue  is  said  to  have  watched 
Giotto,  when,  as  a  shepherd-boy,  relieving  the  monotony  of  Ms 
office  by  tracing  the  outlines  of  his  sheep  in  the  sand,  and  to  have 
received  him  as  a  pupil  in  consequence.)    But  it  was  forgotten 
that  a  revolution  in  artistic  ideas  and  forms  had  taken  place  at 
Rome  and  Siena  still  earlier  than  at  Florence,   that  both  Cimabue 
and  his  pupil  Giotto  had  numerous  professional  brethren,    and 
that  the  composition  of   mosaics,  as  well  as  mural  and  panel- 
painting,  was  still  successfully  practised.  Subsequent  investigation 
has  rectified  these  errors,  pointed  out  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  mosaics 
as  works  of  the  transition-period,  and  restored  the  Sienese  master 
Duccio  (ca.  1300),  who  was  remarkable  for  his  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  expressiveness  of  his  figures,  to  his  merited  rank. 
Giotto,  however,  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  in  the  highest  class.    The 
amateur,  who  before  entering  Italy  has  become  acquainted  with 
Giotto   from  insignificant  easel-pictures  only,    often  arbitrarily 
attributed  to   this   master,    and  even  in  Italy  itself  encounters 
little  else  than  obliquely    drawn    eyes,    clumsy   features,    and 
cumbrous  masses  of  drapery  as  characteristics  of  his  style,   will 
regard  Giotto's  reputation  as  ill-founded.      He  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  why  Giotto  is  regarded  as  the  inaugurator  of  a 
new  era  of  art ,  and  why  the  name  of  the  old  Florentine  master 
is  only  second  in  popularity  to  that  of  Raphael.     The  fact  is  that 
Giotto's    Giotto's  celebrity  is  not  due  to  any  single  perfect  work  of 
Influence!,  art.  His  indefatigable  energy  in  different  spheres  of  art,  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  in  every  direction,  and  the  develop- 
ment for  which  he  paved  the  way,  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  order  that  his  place  in  history  may  be  understood.    Even  when, 
in  consonance  with  the  poetical  sentiments  of  his  age,  he  embodies 
allegorical  conceptions,  as  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  or  displays 
to  us  a  ship  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  shows  a 
masterly  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  converting  what  is  perhaps 
in  itself  an    ungrateful   idea  into   a   speaking,    lifelike  scene. 
Giotto  is  an  adept  in  narration,   in  imparting  a  faithful  reality  to 
his  compositions.     The  individual  figures  in  his  pictures  may  fail 
to  satisfy  the  expectations,   and  even  earlier  masters,    such  as 
Duccio,   may  have  surpassed  him  in  execution,  but  intelligibility 
of  movement  and  dramatic  effect  were  first  naturalised  in  art  by 
Giotto.     This  is   partly   attributable  to  the  luminous  colouring 
employed  by  him  instead   of  the  dark  and  heavy  tones  of  his 
predecessors,    enabling  him  to  impart  the  proper  expression   to 
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his  axtistlc  and  qoyoI  coQceptlou».  On  these  grounds  there- 
fore Giotto,  so  versatile  and  so  active  in  the  most  extended  spheres, 
was  acGonnted  the  purest  type  of  his  century,  and  succeeding 
generations  founded  a  regular  school  of  art  ia.  his  name.  As 
in  the  case  of  all  the  earlier  Italian  painters,  so  in  that  of  Giotto 
and  his  successors,  an  opinion  of  their  true  merits  can  be  formed 
from  their  mural  paintings  alone.  The  intimate  connection  of  the 
picture  with  the  architecture,  of  which  it  constituted  the  liying 
ornament,  compelled  artists  to  study  the  rules  of  symmetry  and 
harmonious  composition,  developed  their  sense  of  style,  and,  as 
extensive  spaces  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  admitted  of  broad 
and  unshackled  delineation.  Almost  every  church  in  f'lorence 
boasted  of  specimens  of  art  in  the  style  of  Giotto,  and  almost  ev- 
ery town  in  Central  Italy  in  the  14th  century  practised  some 
branch  of  art  akin  to  Giotto^s.  The  most  valuable  works  of  this  style 
are  preserved  in  the  churches  of  Santa  Croee  (especially  the  choir 
chapels)  and  Samta  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  Beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  Tuscan  capital  the  finest  works  of  Giotto  are  to  be  found  at 
Assist  and  in  the  Madonna  delV  Arena  at  PadtAay  where  about  1306 
he  executed  a  representation  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saviour.  The  Can^o  Santo  of  Pisa  (p.  430)  affords  specimens 
of  the  handiwork  of  his  pupils  and  contemporaries.  In  the  works 
on  the  walls  of  this  unique  national  museum  the  spectator  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  their  finely-conceived,  poetical  character  (e.g. 
the  Triumph  of  Death),  their  sublimity  (Last  Judgment,  Trials  of 
Job),  or  their  richness  in  dramatic  effect  (EUstory  of  St.  Rainerus, 
and  of  the  Martyrs  Ephesus  and  Potitus). 

In  the  i5th  century,  as  well  as  in  the  i4th,  Florence  continued 
to  take  the  lead  amongst  the  capitals  of  Italy  in  matters  of  art. 
Vasari  attributes  this  merit  to  its  pure  and  delicious  atmo-  flobbnge 
sphere,  which  he  regards  as  highly  conducive  to  intelligence  a  Cbadlk 
and  reflnement.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  Florence  did  not  ®'  •*^'^* 
itself  produce  a  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  than  other  places. 
Paring  a  long  period  Siena  successfully  vied  with  her  in  artistic 
fertility,  and  Upper  Italy  in  the  14th  century  gave  birth  to  the  two 
painters  Jacopo  d'Ayanzo  and  Altiohib&o  (paintings  in  the  Chapel 
of  San  Giorgio  in  Padua,  p.  275),  who  far  surp&ss  Giotto's  ordinary 
style.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Italian  city  afforded  in  its  political  in- 
stitutions and  public  life  so  many  favourable  stimulants  to  artistic 
imagination,  or  promoted  intellectual  activity  in  so  marked  a  degree, 
or  combined  ease  and  dignity  so  harmoniously  as  Florence.  What 
therefore  was  but  obscurely  expeiienced  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
manifested  at  irregular  intervals  only,  was  generally  first  realised 
here  with  tangible  distinctness.  Florence  became  the  birthplace  of 
the  revolution  in  art  effected  by  Giotto,  and  Florence  was  the  home 
of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  which  began  to  prevail  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  and  superseded  the  style  of  Giotto. 
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The  word  Benaissanee  is  eommonly  understood  to  designate  a 
RjiNAis-   leviyal  of  the  antique ;  l)ut  while  ancient  art  now  hegan  to 
8AM  CK     Influence  artistic  taste  more  powerfully,  and  its  study  to  be 
CuLTOBB.  mojQ  zealously  prosecuted,  the  essential  character  of  the 
Renaissance  consists  by  no  means  exclusively,  or  even  principally, 
in  the  imitation  of  the  antique ;  nor  must  the  term  be  confined 
merely  to  art ,  as  it  truly  embraces  the  whole  progress  of  civili- 
sation in  Italy  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.      How  the 
Renaissance  manifested  itself  in  political  life ,  and  the  different 
phases  it  assumes  in  the  scientiflc  and  the  social  world,  cannot 
here  be  discussed.     It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  the  Re- 
naissance  in  social  life  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  'humanists', 
who  preferred  general  culture  to  great  professional  attainments, 
who  enthusiastically  regarded   classical   antiquity  as  the  golden 
age  of  great  men,    and  who   exercised  the  most  extensive  in- 
fluence on  the  bias  of  artistic  views.     In  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance the  position  of  the  artist  with  regard  to  his  work ,  and 
the  nature  and  aspect  of  the  latter  are  changed.    The  education  and 
taste  of  the  individual  leave  a  more  marked  impress  on  the  work  of 
the  author  than  was  ever  before  the  case ;  his  creations  are  pre-emin- 
ently the  reflection  of  his  intellect ;  his  alone  is  the  responsibility, 
his  the  reward  of  success  or  the  mortification  of  failure.     Artists 
now  seek  to  attain  celebrity,  they  desire  their  works  to  be  examined 
and  judged  as  testimonials  of  their  personal  endowments.     Mere 
technical  skill  by  no  means  satisfies  them,   although  they  are  far 
from  despising  the  drudgery  of  a  handicraft  (many  of  the  most  emin- 
ent quattrocentists  having  received  the  rudiments  of  their  education 
in  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith);  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  a  single 
sphere  of  art  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  indication  of  intellectual 
poverty,  although  they  aim  at  mastering  the  technique  of  every 
branch.     They  work  simultaneously  as  painters  and  sculptors ,  and 
when  they  devote  themselves  to  architecture,  it  is  deemed  nothing 
unwonted  or  anomalous.  A  comprehensive  and  versatile  education, 
united  with  refined  personal  sentiments,  forms  their  loftiest  aim.  This 
they  attain  in  bat  few  instances,  but  that  they  eagerly  aspired  to  it 
is  proved  by  the  biography  of  the  illustrious  Leon  Battista  Albbbti 
(1404-72),  who  is  entitled  to  the  same  rank  in  the  15th  century  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  16th.  Rationally  educated,  physically  and 
morally  healthy ,  keenly  alive  to  the  calm  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
possessing  clearly  defined  ideas  and  decided  tastes,  the  Renaissance 
artists  necessarily  regarded  nature  and  her  artistic  embodiment 
with  different  views  from  their  predecessors.  A  fresh  and  joyous  love 
of  nature  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  of  this  period.    She  not  only 
afforded  an  unbounded  field  to  the  scientific,  but  artists  also  strove 
to  approach  her  at  first  by  a  careful  study  of  her  various  phenom- 
ena.   Anatomy,  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  study  of  drapery 
and  colour  are  zealously  pursued  and  practicaUy  applied.   External 
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trntli,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  a  correct  rendering  of  real  life  in 
its  minnteat  details  are  among  the  necessary  qualities  in  a 
perfect  work.  The  realism  of  the  representation  is,  however,  of^'^'J^. 
only  the  basis  for  the  expression  of  lifelike  character  and  vaissaho/ 
present  enjoyment.  The  earlier  artists  of  the  Renaissance  Astibtb  to 
rarely  exhibit  partiality  for  pathetic  scenes,  or  events  which  ^^^""■^ 
awaken  painfal  emotions  and  tnrbnlent  passions,  and  when  such 
incidents  are  represented,  they  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. The  preference  of  these  masters  obviously  inclines  to  cheerful 
and  joyous  subjects.  In  the  works  of  the  i5th  century  strict  faith- 
fulness, in  an  objective  sense,  must  not  be  looked  for.  Whether  the 
topic  be  derived  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  from  history  or 
fable,  it  is  always  transplanted  to  the  immediate  present,  and  adorn- 
ed with  the  colours  of  actual  life.  Thus  Florentines  of  the  genuine 
national  type  are  represented  as  surrounding  the  patriarchs,  visiting 
Elizabeth  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  or  witnessing  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  This  transference  of  remote  events  to  the  present  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  naive  and  not  unpleasing  tone  of  the 
chronicler.  The  development  of  Italian  art,  however,  by  no  means 
terminates  with  mere  fidelity  to  nature,  a  quality  likewise  displayed 
by  the  contemporaneous  art  of  the  North.  A  superficial  glance  at 
the  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  enables  one  to  recognise  the 
higher  goal  of  imagination.  The  carefully  selected  groups  of  digni- 
fied men ,  beautiful  women ,  and  pleasing  children ,  occasionally 
without  internal  necessity  placed  in  the  foreground ,  prove  that  at- 
tractiveness was  pre-eminently  aimed  at.  This  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  early-awakened  enthusiasm  for  the  nude,  by  the  skill  in  dispos- 
ition of  drapery,  and  the  care  devoted  to  boldness  of  outline  and 
accuracy  of  form.  This  aim  is  still  more  obvious  from  the  keen 
sense  of  symmetry  observable  in  aU  the  better  artists.  The  indi- 
vidual figures  are  not  coldly  and  accurately  drawn  in  conformity 
with  systematic  rules.  They  are  executed  with  refined  taste  and 
feeling ;  harshness  of  expression  and  unpleasing  characteristics  are 
sedulously  avoided,  while  in  the  art  of  the  North  (e.g.  in  wood-cuts 
and  engravings)  physiognomic  fidelity  is  usually  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme rigidity.  A  taste  for  symmetry  does  not  prevail  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  individual  figure  only ;  obedience  to  rhythmical  precepts 
is  peTceptible  in  the  disposition  of  the  groups  also,  and  in  the  com- 
position of  the  entire  work.  The  intimate  connection  between  Italian 
painting  (fresco)  and  architecture  naturally  leads  to  the  transference 
of  architectural  rules  to  the  province  of  pictorial  art,  whereby  not 
only  the  invasion  of  a  mere  luxuriant  naturalism  was  obviated,  but 
the  fullest  scope  was  afforded  to  the  artist  for  the  execution  of  his 
task.  For,  to  discover  the  most  effective  proportions,  to  inspire  life 
into  a  scene  by  the  very  rhythm  of  the  lineaments,  are  not  accom- 
plishments to  be  acquired  by  extraneous  aid ;  precise  measurement 
and  calculation  are  here  of  no  avail ;  a  discriminating  eye,  refined 
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taste,  and  a  creative  imagination,  which  instinctively  divines  the 
appropriate  forms  for  its  design,  can  alone  excel  in  this  sphere  of  art. 
This  enthusiasm  for  external  beauty  and  just  and  harmonious  pro- 
portions is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance. 
Its  veneration  for  the  antique  is  thus  also  accounted  for.  At  first 
an  ambitious  thirst  for  fame  caused  the  Italians  of  the  15th  and  16th 
Stddt  centuries  to  look  back  to  classical  antiquity  as  the  era  of  illus- 
op  THB    trious  men,  and  ardently  to  desire  its  return.  Subsequently, 

Amtiqdb.  however,  they  regarded  it  simply  as  an  excellent  and  appro- 
priate resource,  when  the  study  of  actual  life  did  not  suffice,  and  an 
admirable  assistance  in  perfecting  their  sense  of  form  and  symmetry. 
They  by  no  means  viewed  the  art  of  the  ancients  as  a  perfect  whole, 
or  as  the  product  of  a  definite  historical  epoch ,  which  developed 
itself  under  peculiar  conditions ;  but  their  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  individual  works  of  antiquity  and  their  special  beauties.  Thus 
ancient  ideas  were  re-admitted  into  the  sphere  of  Renaissance  art. 
A  return  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  is  not  of 
course  to  be  inferred  from  the  veneration  for  the  ancient  gods  shown 
during  the  humanistic  period ;  belief  in  the  Olympian  gods  was  ex- 
tinct; but  just  because  no  devotional  feeling  was  intermingled, 
because  the  forms  could  only  receive  life  from  creative  imagination, 
did  they  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  Italian  masters. 
The  importance  of  mythological  characters  being  wholly  due  to  the 
perfect  beauty  of  their  forms ,  they  could  not  fail  on  this  account 
pre-eminently  to  recommend  themselves  to  Renaissance  artists. 
These  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey  to  the  reader  a  general 
CHASACTEu-idea  of  the  character  of  the  Renaissance.    Those  who  ex- 

ISTIC8  OF  amine  the  architectural  works  of  the  15th  or  16th  century 
bavcb'  ^^^^^^  refrain  from  marring  their  enjoyment  by  the  not  al- 
Abchi-    together  justifiable  reflection,  that  in  the  Renaissance  style 

TBCTUBB.  no  new  system  was  invented,  as  the  architects  merely  em- 
ployed the  ancient  elements,  and  adhered  principally  to  tradition 
in  their  constructive  principles  and  selection  of  component  parts. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  want  of  organisation,  however,  great 
beauty  of  form,  the  outcome  of  the  most  exuberant  imagination, 
will  be  observed  in  all  these  structures. 

Throughout  the  diversified  stages  of  development  of  the  suc- 
ceeding styles  of  Renaissance  architecture,  felicity  of  proportion  is 
invariably  the  aim  of  all  the  great  masters.  To  appreciate  their 
success  in  this  aim  should  also  be  regarded  as  the  principal  task  of 
the  spectator,  who  with  this  object  in  view  will  do  well  to  compare 
a  Gothic  with  a  Renaissance  structure.  This  comparison  will  prove 
to  him  that  harmony  of  proportion  is  not  the  only  e£Pective  element 
in  architecture ;  for,  especially  in  the  cathedrals  of  Germany,  the 
exclusively  vertical  tendency,  the  attention  to  form  without  regard 
to  measure ,  the  violation  of  precepts  of  rhythm ,  and  a  disregard 
of  proportion  and  the  proper  ratio  of  the  open  to  the  closed  cannot 
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fail  to  strike  the  eye.  Even  the  unskilled  amateur  wUl  thus  be 
convtnced  of  tbe  abmpt  contrast  between  the  medlsTal  and  tbe 
Renaissance  styles.  Thus  prepared,  be  may,  for  example,  proceed 
to  Inspect  tbe  Pitii  Palace  at  Florence ,  wbicb ,  undecorated  and 
unorganised  as  it  is,  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable  from  a  rude 
pile  of  stones,  if  a  judgment  were  formed  from  the  mere  description. 
The  artistic  charm  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  the  proportions, 
the  justness  of  proportion  in  the  elevation  of  the  stories ,  and  the 
tasteful  adjustment  of  the  windows  in  the  vast  surface  of  the  fa- 
cade. That  the  architects  thoroughly  understood  the  asthetie  eifect 
of  symmetrical  proportions  is  proved  by  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion adopted  In  the  somewhat  more  recent  Florentine  palaces ,  in 
which  the  roughly  hewn  blocks  (rustica)  in  the  successive  stories 
recede  in  gradations,  and  by  their  careful  experiments  as  to  whether 
the  cornice  surmounting  the  structure  should  bear  reference  to  the 
highest  story ,  or  to  the  entire  fagade.  The  same  bias  manifests 
itself  in  Bramante*B  imagination;  and  when,  after  the  example  of 
PaUadio  in  church-facades,  a  single  series  of  columns  was  sub- 
stituted for  those  resting  above  one  another,  symmetry  of  proportion 
was  also  the  object  in  view. 

From  the  works  of  Brunelleschi  (p.  xlvi),  the  greatest  master  of 
the  Early  Benaissaiiee,  down  to  those  of  Andrea  PaUadio  of  Vi- 
cenza(p.  xlviii),  the  last  great  architect  of  the  Renaissance,  the  works 
of  all  the  architects  of  that  period  wUl  be  found  to  possess  many 
features  in  common.  The  style  of  the  15th  century  may,  however, 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  16th.  The  Flor-  Eaelt  Rb- 
entine  Pittl,  Rieeardi,  and  8tro%zi  palaces  are  still  based  on  hamsavcs 
the  type  of  the  mediaval  castle ,  but  other  contemporary  creations 
show  a  closer  affinity  to  the  forms  and  articulation  of  antique  art. 
A  taste  for  beauty  of  detail,  coeval  with  the  realistic  tendency  of 
painting,  produces  in  the  architecture  of  the  15th  century  an  exten- 
sive application  of  graceful  and  attractive  ornaments,  which  entirely 
cover  tbe  surfaces,  and  throw  the  real  organisation  of  the  edifice  into 
the  background.  For  a  time  the  true  aim  of  Renaissance  art  appears 
to  have  been  departed  from ;  anxious  care  is  devoted  to  detail  instead 
of  to  general  effect;  the  re-application  of  columns  did  not  at  first 
admit  of  spacious  structures;  the  dome  rose  but  timidly  above  the 
level  of  the  roof.  But  this  attention  to  minutin,  this  disregard  of 
effect*^ on  the  part  of  these  architects,  was  only,  as  it  were,  a  re- 
straining of  their  power,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  master, 
the  more  grandly  to  develop  the  art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Renaissance  palaces  (among  which 
that  of  Urbino,  mentioned  in  vol.  ii  of  this  Handbook,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  pre-eminently  typical)  are  more  attractive  than  the 
churches.  These  last,  however ,  though  destitute  of  the  venerable 
associations  connected  with  the  medisBval  cathedrals ,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  ability  of  their  builders.  The  churches  of  Norther^ 
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Italy  in  particular  are  worthy  of  examination.  The  first  early  Re- 
naissance work  constructed  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  the  facade 
of  the  Certosa  ofFavia^  a  superb  example  of  decorative  architecture. 
Besides  the  marble  edifices  of  this  period  we  also  obserre  structures 
in  brick,  in  which  the  vaulting  and  pillars  form  prominent  features. 
The  favourite  form  was  either  circular  or  that  of  the  Greek  cross 
(with  equal  arms),  the  edifice  being  usually  crowned  with  a  dome, 
and  displaying  in  its  interior  an  exuberant  taste  for  lavish  enrich- 
ment. Of  this  type  are  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Croce  near 
Crema  and  several  others  at  Piacenza  and  Parma  (Madonna  della 
Steccata).  It  was  in  this  region  thatBsAMANTE  prosecuted  the  studies 
of  which  Rome  afterwards  reaped  the  benefit.  Among  the  secular 
buildings  of  N.  Italy  we  may  mention  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  at 
Milanj  which  shows  the  transition  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance.  The 
best  survey  of  the  palatial  edifices  built  of  brick  will  be  obtained 
by  walking  through  the  streets  of  Bologna  (p.  386). 

The  visitor  to  Venice  will  have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  within 
a  very  limited  space  the  progress  of  Renaissance  architecture.  The 
church  of  San  Zaccaria  is  an  example  of  early  Renaissance  still  in 
conflict  with  Gothic,  while  the  richly  coloured  church  of  Santa  Maria 
dei  Miracoli  and  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco  exhibit  the  style  in  its 
perfection.  Foremost  among  the  architects  of  Venice  must  be 
mentioned  the  Lombardiy  to  whom  most  of  the  Venetian  buildings 
of  the  15th  cent,  are  attributed  j  but  we  shall  afterwards  advert  to 
the  farther  progress  of  Venetian  architecture  (p.  xlviii).  One  of  the 
most  famous  architects  of  N.  Italy  was  Fba  Giocondo  of  Verona 
(1435-1515),  a  monk,  a  philologist  (the  discoverer  of  the  letters 
of  the  younger  Pliny),  a  botanist,  an  engineer,  and  a  thoroughly 
well  trained  architect,  who  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after  the  death 
of  Bramante,  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  superintend  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's. 

Examples  of  early  Renaissance  architecture  abound  in  the  towns 
of  Tuscany.  At  Florence^  the  scene  of  Filifpo  Bbunellbschi's 
labours  (1377-1446),  the  attention  is  chiefly  arrested  by  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  (1425),  with  its  two  sacristies  (the  earlier,  after 
1421,  by  Brunelleschi,  the  later  by  Michael  Angelo,  which  it  is 
interesting  to  compare),  while  the  small  Cappella  dei  Pazzi  near 
Santa  Croce  is  also  noticeable.  The  Palazzo  Rucellai  is  also  import- 
ant as  showing  the  combination  of  pilasters  with  'rustica',  the 
greatest  advance  achieved  by  the  early  Renaissance.  Siena,  with  its 
numerous  palaces,  Pienza,  the  model  of  a  Renaissance  town,  and 
Vrhino  also  afford  excellent  examples  of  the  art  of  the  Quattrocen- 
tists,  but  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume.  While  all 
these  different  edifices  possess  many  features  in  common,  they  may 
be  classed  in  a  number  of  groups,  differing  in  material  and  various 
other  characteristics,  and  entirely  relieving  them  from  any  reproach 
of  monotony. 
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Tbe  early  RenaiBsance  1b  succeeded  by  Bbaxaktb's  epoch  (1444- 
1514),  with  which  began  the  golden  age  of  symmetrical  construc- 
tion. With  a  wise  economy  the  mere  decorative  portions  zbhitb 
were  circumscrlhed ,  while  greater  significance  and  more  ov  thb  Bb- 
marked  expression  were  Imparted  to  the  true  constituents  wai88anc«. 
of  the  structure ,  the  real  exponents  of  the  architectural  design. 
The  works  of  the  Bramantlne  era  are  less  graceful  and  attractWe 
than  those  of  their  predecessors,  hut  superior  In  their  well  defined, 
lofty  simplicity  and  finished  character.  Had  the  Church  of  St  Peter 
been  completed  in  the  form  originally  designed  by  Bramante ,  we 
could  have  pronounced  a  more  decided  opinion  as  to  the  Ideal  of  the 
chureh-aichltecture  of  the  Renaissance.  The  circumstance  that  the 
grandest  work  of  this  style  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  yarled 
alterations  (and  vastness  of  dimensions  was  the  principal  aim  of  the 
architects)  teaches  us  to  refrain  from  the  indiscriminate  blame  which 
BO  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  Renaissance  churchoB.  It  must  at 
least  be  admitted  that  the  favourite  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with 
rounded  extremities,  crowned  by  a  dome,  possesses  concentrated 
unity,  and  that  the  pillar- construction  relieved  by  niches  presentB 
a  most  majestic  appearance;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  In  the 
churches  of  the  Renaissance  the  same  artistic  principles  are  applied 
as  in  tbe  universally  admired  palaces  and  secular  edifices.  If  the 
former  therefore  excite  less  Interest,  this  is  not  due  to  the  in- 
feriority of  the  architects,  but  to  causes  beyond  their  control.  The 
great  masters  of  this  culminating  period  of  the  Renaissance  were 
Raphaxii,  Baldassabb  Pb&uzzi,  the  younger  Antonio  da  Sanoallo 
of  Rome,  Michele  Sanmicheli  of  Verona  (p.  245),  Jacopo  Sanso- 
viNo  of  Venice,  and  lastly  Michael  Anoblo.  The  succeeding  gener- 
ation of  the  16th  century  did  not  adhere  to  the  style  introduced  by 
Bramante,  though  not  reduced  by  him  to  a  finished  system.  They 
aim  more  sedulously  at  general  effect,  so  that  harmony  among  the 
individual  members  begins  to  be  neglected ;  they  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  eye  by  boldness  of  construction  and  striking  contrasts ;  or  they 
borrow  new  modes  of  expression  from  antiquity,  the  precepts  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  applied  in  an  unsystematic  manner  only. 

The  traveller  will  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Bramante 
and  his  contemporaries  at  Rome  (see  vol.  11  of  this  Hand-  famous  Bb 
book),  but  there  are  other  places  also  which  possess  important  Ni^issAMCB 
examples  of  the  ^High  Renaissance'  style.   At  Florence y  for  Buildinqs. 
example,    are  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini  and  the  PaUxszo  Uguccioni^ 
the  former  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Raphael  ;  the 
Court  of  the  Pitti  Palace  by  Babt.  Ammanati  ;  the  Palazzo  Serriatori 
and  the  Palazzo  Bartolini  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo.     We  must  also 
mention  Mantua  as  the  scene  of  the  architectural  labours  of  GiuLio 
RoMAKO  (p.  258) ,   Verona  with  its  numerous  buildings  by  San- 
viCHBiii  l^e.g.  the  Palazzo  BevilcKqua') ,  and  Padua ,   where  Gio- 
YANNi  Mama  Faloonetto  (1458-1534)  and  Andhea  Riccio,  or 
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properly  Bbiosco  (CappeUa  del  Santo)  flourished.  At  Veniee  the  Be- 
naissance  calminated  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent,  in  the  works 
of  the  Florentine  Jacopo  Sansovino  (properly  Tatti,  1486-1570), 
and  at  Genoa  in  those  of  Galbazzo  Albssi  (1512-1672)  of  Perugia 
(e.g.  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano), 

In  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  16th  cent,  Venice,  Oenoa, 
Archi-    *^d  Vicenza  were  zealons  patrons  of  art.    To  this  period 

TBCTDRK  A I  holongs  Andbba  Palladio  of  Vicenza  (1518-80 ;  p.  265), 
Venick.  the  last  of  the  great  Renaissance  architects,  whose  Venetian 
chnrches  (San  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  l^edentoreMndVicentine  palaces 
are  equally  celebrated.  The  fundamental  type  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture at  Venice  recurs  with  little  variation.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  afforded  little  scope  for  the  caprice  of  the  architect, 
while  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  inclined  them  to 
adhere  to  the  style  established  by  custom.  Nice  distinctions  of  style 
are  therefore  the  more  observable,  and  that  which  emanated  from 
a  pure  sense  of  form  the  more  appreciable.  Those  who  have  been 
convinced  by  careful  comparison  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Biblioteca  of  Sansovino  (in  the  Piazzetta  j  p.  298)  over  the  new 
Procuratie  of  Seamotxi  (p.  293),  although  the  two  edifices  exactly 
correspond  in  many  respects,  have  made  great  progress  towards  an 
accurate  insight  into  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance. 

Much,  however,  would  be  lost  by  the  traveller  who  devoted  Ms 
Minor       attention  exclusively  to  the  master-works  which  have  been 

WoBKs  OF  extolled  from  time  immemorial,  or  solely  to  the  great  mon- 
'^*^-  umental  structures.  As  even  the  insignificant  vases  (ma- 
joliea^y  manufactured  at  Pesaro,  Urbino,  Qubbio,  Faenza,  and 
Castel-Durante)  testify  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians,  their  partiality 
for  classical  models,  and  their  enthusiasm  for  purity  of  form,  so 
also  in  inferior  works,  some  of  which  fall  within  the  province  of  a 
mere  handicraft,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Renaissance  style  are 
often  detected ,  and  charming  specimens  of  architecture  are  some- 
times discovered  in  remote  comers  of  Italian  towns.  Nor  must  the 
vast  domain  of  decorative  sculpture  be  disregarded,  as  such  works, 
whether  in  metal,  stone,  or  stucco,  inlaid  or  carved  wood  (iniaraia), 
often  verge  on  the  sphere  of  architecture  in  their  designs,  drawing, 
and  style  of  enrichment. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  architecture  of  the  Re- 
naissance ,  which  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  modem  life 

ScuLPTDBB  manifests  its  greatest  excellence  in  secular  structures,  cannot 

OF  THE  Re-  fail  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  most  superficial  observer. 

NAissANCB.  ^ith  the  sculpture  of  the  same  period,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  The  Italian  architecture  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
still  possesses  a  practical  value  and  is  frequently  imitated  at  the 
present  day;  and  painting  undoubtedly  attained  its  highest  con- 
summation at  the  same  period ;  but  the  sculpture  of  the  Renais- 
fance  does  not  appear  to  us  worthy  of  revival,  and  indeed  cannot 
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compete  with  that  of  antiquity.  Tet  the  plastic  ait,  far  from 
enjoying  a  lower  degree  of  favour,  was  rather  Tlewed  by  the  ar- 
tists of  that  age  as  the  proper  centre  of  their  sphere  of  activity. 
Sculpture  was  the  first  art  in  Italy  which  was  launched  into  the 
stream  of  the  Renaissance,  in  its  developmei^  It  was  ever  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  other  arts,  and  in  the  popular  opinion  possessed 
the  advantage  of  most  clearly  embodying  the  current  ideas  of  the 
age,  and  of  affording  the  most  brilliant  evidence  of  the  re-awakened 
love  of  art.  Owing  probably  to  the  closeness  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  plastic  art  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  peculiar  national 
culture,  the  former  lost  much  of  its  value  after  the  decline  of  the 
latter,  and  was  less  appreciated  than  pictorial  and  architectural 
works,  in  which  adventitious  historical  origin  is  obviously  less  im- 
portant than  general  effect.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  Renaissance,  the  enquirer  at  once  encounters  serious  de- 
viations from  strict  precepts,  and  numerous  infringements  of  ssthetic 
roles.  The  execution  of  reliefs  constitutes  by  far  the  widest  sphere 
of  action  of  the  Italian  sculptors  of  the  15th  century.  These, 
however,  contrary  to  immemorial  usage,  are  executed  in  a  pictorial 
style.  LoiiBNzo  Qhibbbti  (1381-1455),  for  example ,  in  his  cel- 
ebrated (eastern)  door  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence ,  is  not  satis- 
fied with  grouping  the  figures  as  in  a  painting ,  and  placing  them 
in  a  rich  landscape  copied  from  nature.  He  treats  the  background 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  perspective ;  the  figures  at  a  dis- 
tance are  smaller  and  less  raised  than  those  in  the  foreground. 
He  oversteps  the  limits  of  the  plastic  art,  and  above  all  violates 
the  laws  of  the  relief-style,  according  to  which  the  figures  are 
always  represented  in  an  imaginary  space ,  and  the  usual  system 
of  a  mere  design  in  profile  seldom  departed  from.  In  like  manner 
the  painted  reliefs  in  terracotta  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (1399-1482) 
are  somewhat  inconsistent  with  purity  of  plastic  form.  But  if 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  did  not 
derive  their  ideas  £rom  a  previously  defined  system,  or  adhere  to 
abstract  rules ,  the  fresh  and  lifelike  vigour  of  their  works  (espe- 
cially those  of  the  15th  century)  will  not  be  disputed,  and  pre- 
judice vrUl  be  dispelled  by  the  great  attractions  of  the  reliefs 
themselves.  The  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  adheres  as  strictly 
as  the  other  arts  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  representation; 
scrupulous  care  is  bestowed  on  the  faithful  and  attractive  ren- 
dering of  the  individual  objects ;  the  taste  is  gratified  by  express- 
ive heads,  graceful  female  figures,  and  joyous  children ;  the  sculp- 
tors have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  nude,  and 
the  importance  of  a  calm  and  dignified  flow  of  drapery.  In  their 
anxiety  for  fidelity  of  representation,  however,  they  do  not  shrink 
from  harshness  of  expression  or  rigidity  of  form.  Their  predi- 
lection for  bronze-casting,  an  art  which  was  less  in  vogue  in  the 
16th  cent.,  accords  with  their  love  of  individualising  their  charact- 
Baki>skks.  Italy  I.   18th  Edit.  d 
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era.  In  this  material,  decision  and  pregnan'cy  of  form  are  expressed 
-without  restraint,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  spontaneously.  Works  In 
marble  also  occur,  but  these  generally  trench  on  the  province  of 
decoration,  and  seldom  display  the  bold  and  unfettered  aspirations 
which  are  apparent  in  the  works  in  bronze. 

The  churches  have  always  afforded  the  most  important  field  for 
the  labours  of  the  Italian  sculptors,  some  of  them,  such  as  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence,  the  Frari  and  Santi  Oiovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice, 
and  Sant*  Antonio  at  Padua,  forming  very  museums  of  Renaissance 
sculpture.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  wealthier  families  (the 
Medici  and  others)  embellished  their  mansions  with  statuary,  and 
the  art  of  the  sculptor  was  frequently  invoked  with  a  view  to  erect 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  some  public  benefactor  (such  as 
the  equestrian  statues  at  Venice  and  Padua), 

At  Florence ,  the  cradle  of  Renaissance  sculpture  ,  we  become 
SoDiPTOBs  acquainted  with  Ghiberti  and  Delia  Robbia,  who  have  been 
OF  THE  Rb-  already  mentioned ,  and  with  the  famous  Donatello  (pro- 
NAisBANci.  periy  DoNATO  Di  NiccoLd  Di  Bbtto  Babdi,  1386-1466),  who 
introduced  a  naturalistic  style,  which ,  though  often  harsh,  is  full 
of  life  and  character.  The  Judith  Group  in  the  Loggia  de*  Lanzi 
is  an  exaggerated  and  unpleasing  example  of  this  style,  the  master 
having  aimed  at  the  utmost  possible  expressiveness,  while  the  lines 
and  contours  are  entirely  destitute  of  ease.  Among  DonateUo's 
most  successful  works  on  the  other  hand  are  his  statue  of  St,  Oeorge 
and  his  Victorious  David  in  bronze  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  (p.  600), 
a  collection  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  early  Renaissance.  The 
reliefs  on  the  two  pulpits  in  San  Lorenzo  and  the  sculptures  in  the 
sacristy  of  that  church  (p.  626)  should  also  be  inspected.  Dona- 
tellers  finest  works  out  of  Florence  are  his  numerous  sculptures  in 
SaTit'  Antonio  at  Padua. 

The  next  sculptor  of  note  was  Andbba  Vsbbocohio  (1436-88). 
Most  of  the  other  masters  of  this  period  (Antonio  RosssLLnro,  Bf  ino 
DA  FiBSOLB ,  Dbbidbbio  DA  Sbttionano)  Were  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  execution  of  tombstones,  and  do  not  occupy  a  position  of 
much  importance ;  but  the  life  and  sense  of  beauty  which  charac- 
terise the  early  Renaissance  are  admirably  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  the  comparatively  unknown  Mattbo  Civitali  of  Lucca  (p.  443). 
Important  Florentine  masters  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent, 
were  Giov.  F&ano.  Rustioi  (1474-1554),  who  was  perhaps  inspired 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  particularly  Andbba  Sansovino  (1460- 
1529),  the  author  of  the  exquisite  group  of  Christ  and  the  Baptist  In 
the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  of  superb  monuments  at  Rome  (in  the 
choir  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo),  and  of  part  of  the  sculptures  which 
adorn  the  Santa  Gasa  near  Ancona.  Northern  Italy  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  plastic  art.  The  Certosa  at  Pavia, 
for  example,  afforded  occupation  during  several  decades  to  numerous 
artists,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Gioyanni  Antonio 
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Amadbo  (ereatoi  of  the  Cappella  OoUeonl  at  Bergamo),  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Gbistopoxo  Solaiu,  snmamed  II  Gobbo;  Veniee 
abounds  in  works  by  the  Lokba&di,  including  Alb881.nd&o  Lbo- 
PA&Di  (d.  1522),  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  his  period ;  Ricoio  or 
fiBiosco  (p.  xlyii)  wrought  at  Padttai  Agostino  Bvbtt,  il  Bambaia 
(ca.  1480-1548),  and  the  above-mentioned  GbistofoboSolabi,  were 
actively  engaged  at  Milan ;  and  Modena  afforded  employment  to 
3fAZzoNi  and  Bboabblij  (p.  372),  artists  in  terracotta. 

Among  the  various  works  executed  by  these  masters,  Monumental 
Tombs  largely  predominate.  While  these  monuments  are  often  of 
a  somewhat  bombastic  character,  they  afford  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  high  value  attached  to  individuality  and  personal 
culture  during  the  Renaissance  period.  We  may  perhaps  also  fre- 
quently take  exception  to  the  monotony  of  their  style,  which 
remained  almost  unaltered  for  a  whole  century,  but  we  cannot  fail 
to  derive  genuine  pleasure  from  the  inexhaustible  freshness  of 
imagination  and  richness  of  detail  displayed  within  so  narrow  limits. 

As  museums  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  15th  century ,  so  the  picture  galleries  will  not  afford  an 
accurate  insight  into  the  painting  of  that  period.  Sculp-  paihtino 
tuies  are  frequently  removed  from  their  original  position,  ov  tbb  Gin- 
many  of  those  belonging  to  the  Florentine  churches,  for  qdkckmto. 
example,  having  been  of  late  transferred  to  museums;  but  mural 
paintings  are  of  course  generally  inseparable  from  the  walls  which 
they  adorn.  Of  the  frescoes  of  the  15th  century  of  which  a  record  has 
been  preserved,  perhaps  one-half  have  been  destroyed  or  obliterated, 
bat  those  still  extant  are  the  most  instructive  and  attractive  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  this  period.  The  mural  paintings  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (Cappella  Brancacei)  at  Florence  (p.  537) 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  painting  of 
the  Renaissance.  On  material  grounds  the  classification  is  justifiable, 
as  this  cycle  of  pictures  may  be  regarded  as  a  programme  of  the 
earlier  art  of  the  Renaissance,  the  importance  of  which  it  served  to 
maintain,  even  during  the  age  of  Raphael.  Here  the  beauty  of  the 
nude  was  first  revealed,  and  here  a  calm  dignity  was  for  the  first 
time  imparted  to  the  individual  figures,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
arrangement ;  and  the  transformation  of  a  group  of  indifferent  specta- 
tors in  the  composition  into  a  sympathising  choir,  forming  as  it  were 
a  frame  to  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene,  was  first  successfully 
effected.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  these  frescoes  should  still  be 
regarded  as  models  for  imitation,  and  that,  when  the  attention  of 
connoisseurs  was  again  directed  during  the  18th  century  to  the 
beauties  of  the  pre-Raphaellte  period,  the  works  of  Masolino  (?) 
and  Masaccio  (1401-28)  should  have  been  eagerly  rescued  from 
oblivion. 

A  visit  to  the  churches  and  convents  of  Florence  is  well  calculated 
to  eonvey  an  idea  of  the  subsequent  rapid  development  of  the  art  of 

d* 
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painting,  and  of  the  diTeisifled  and  widely  lamifling  tendences, 
which  originally  had  their  root  in  one  and  the  same  impnlse  or 
principle.  The  ancient  conyent  of  8anC  ApoUonia  (p.  625*)  contains 
the  most  important  works  of  Amdbea.  dbl  Gastaono  (1390-1457}, 
who  is  second  only  to  Masaccio  as  a  representative  of  the  older 
generation.  In  the  Dominican  monastery  of  San  Marco  reigns  the  pious 
and  peaceful  genius  of  Fba  Giovanni  Angblico  da  Fibsolb  (1387- 
1455),  who,  though  inferior  to  his  contemporaries  in  dramatic  power. 
Ties  with  the  hest  of  them  in  his  depth  of  sentiment  and  his  sense  of 
beauty,  as  expressed  more  particularly  by  his  h«ads,  and  who  In 
his  old  age  displayed  his  well-matured  art  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Vatican.  Most  important  and  extensive 
works  are  those  of  Dombnico  QhduiANdaio  (1449-94) :  vis. 
^fIobkhcb!  *^®  frescoes  in  Santa  Triniti,  and  those  in  the  choir  of  Santa 
'  Maria  Novella,  which  in  sprightliness  of  conception  and  in 
grace  of  representation  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  work  of 
the  same  period.  (The  traveller  will  And  it  very  instructive  to 
compare  the  former  of  these  works  with  the  mural  paintings  of 
Giotto  in  Santa  Groce,  which  also  represent  the  legend  of  St.  Francis, 
and  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Ghirlandaio*s  Last  Supper  in  the 
church  of  Ognissanti,  and  the  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.) 

Although  the  Tuscan  painters   exhibit  their  art  to  its  fullest 

extent  in  their  mural  paintings,  their  easel-pictures  are  also  well 

worthy  of  most  careful  examination ;  for  it  was  chiefly  through  these 

that  they  gradually  attained  to  perfection  in  imparting  beauty  and 

dignity  to  the  human  form.  Besides  the  two  great  Florentine  galleries 

(Ufflzi  and  Pitti),  the  collection  of  the  Academy  (p.  520)  is  also  well 

calculated  to  afford  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  Florentine  painting. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  Florence,  Bbnozzo  GozzoiiI's  charming 

scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  Campo 

t>AtNTiNo  IN  Santo  of  Pisa  (p.  431),  truly  forming  biblical  genre-pictures, 

othbbPabts  and  his  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  in  San  G'imt- 

OF  TusoAKT.  gnano,  FiLippo  Lippi's  frescoes  at  Prato  (p.  455),  Pibho 

DBLLA  Filanoesoa's  Finding  of  the  Gross  in  San  Francesco  at  Aresso 

(p.  562),  and  lastly  Lvca  SiONOBBLiifs  representation  of  the  Last 

Day  in  the  Cathedral  at  OrvietOf  afford  a  most  admirable  review  of 

the  character  and  development  of  Renaissance  painting  in  Central 

Italy.    Those  who  cannot  conveniently  visit  the  provincial  towns 

will  find  several  of  the  principal  masters  of  the  15th  century  united 

in  the  mural  paintings  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  At  Rome,  where  Saitduo 

BoTTioBLLi  (1446- 1 510),  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Lippi,  Cosnco  Rosselli, 

Dom.Ghirlaudaio,  Signorelli,  and  Perugino  (p.  lili)have  executed  a 

number  of  rich  compositions  from  the  life  of  Moses  and  that  of  Christ. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  the  Tuscan  schools  alone  can  never 

suffice  to  enable  one  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  general 

Other        progress  of  art  in  Italy.    Chords  which  are  here  but  slightly 

CUOOL8.     touched  vibrate  powerfully  in  Upper  Italy,    The  worics  of 
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Ahdsba  Mamtboita  (1431-1506;  at  Padua  and  Mantaa)  derive 
maeh  inteiest  ttom  having  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
Qermui  masters  Holbein  andDflrer,  and  surpass  all  the  other  works 
of  bis  time  in  fidelity  to  nature  and  excellence  of  perspective 
(pp.  251,  277).  —  The  earlier  masters  of  the  Venetian  SehoollYiwA" 
Rnn,  Gbitbuj)  were  to  some  extent  adherents  of  the  Paduan  school, 
to  whieh  Mantegna  belonged,  but  the  peculiar  Venetian  style,  mainly 
founded  on  loeal  charaetertstics,  and  admirably  successful  In  its  rich 
portrmitiKre  of  noble  and  dignified  personages,  was  soon  afterwards 
elaborated  by  Gbxtha  Bbluki  (1429-1507)  and  his  brother  Oio- 
TAxm  (1430-1516),  sons  of  Giacomo.  —  The  Umbrian  School  also, 
which  originated  at  Oubbio,  and  is  admirably  represented  early  in 
the  15th  century  by  OrrATiuro  Nblu,  blending  with  the  Tuscan 
school  in  Gmnui  da  Fabbiavo  (ca.  1370-1428)  and  culminating 
in  its  last  masters  Fibtbo  Vahvooi,  sumamed  Pbbvoino  (1446- 
1524),  and  BBBirAXDnro  Bbtti,  sumamed  PiMTuiucomo  (1454- 
1513),  merits  attention,  not  only  because  Raphael  was  one  of  its 
adherents  daring  his  first  period ,  but  because  it  supplements  the 
broader  Florentine  style,  and  notwithstanding  its  peculiar  and  limit- 
ed bias  is  Impressive  in  its  character  of  lyric  sentiment  and  relig- 
ious derotion  (e.  g.  Madonnas). 

The  fact  that  the  various  points  of  excellence  were  distributed 
among  diiferent  local  schools  showed  the  necessity  of  a  loftier  union. 
TranMendent  talent  was  requisite  in  order  harmoniously  to  union  ov 
eomblne  what  could  hitherto  be  viewed  separately  only.  oimsENT 
The  15th  century,  notwithstanding  all  its  attractiveness,  Schools. 
shows  that  the  eUmax  of  art  was  still  unattained.  The  forms  em- 
ployed, graceful  and  pleasing  though  they  be,  are  not  yet  lofty  and 
pure  enough  to  be  regarded  as  embodiments  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  conceptions.  The  figures  still  present  a  local  colouring, 
having  been  selected  by  the  artists  as  physically  attractive ,  rather 
than  as  characteristic  and  expressive  of  their  ideas.  A  portrait  style 
still  predominates,  the  actual  representation  does  not  appear 
always  vrisely  balanced  with  the  Internal  significance  of  the  event, 
and  the  dramatic  element  is  insufficiently  emphasised.  The  most 
abundant  scope  was  therefore  now  afforded  for  the  labours  of  the 
great  triumvirate,  Lbokaxdo  da  Ynroi,  Miohabi.  Anoblo  Buonab- 
Bon,  and  Rafhasl  Sahti,  by  whom  an  entirely  new  era  was  in- 
augurated. 

LeoBttcda'i  (1452-1519)  remarkable  character  can  only  be  thor- 
oughly understood  after  prolonged  study.-  His  comprehensive 
genius  was  only  partly  devoted  to  art;  he  also  directed  lbonabdo 
his  attention  to  scientific  and  practical  pursuits  of  an  entirely  ©^  Vw ci. 
different  nature.  Refinement  and  versatility  may  be  described  as 
the  goal  of  his  aspirations;  a  division  of  labour,  a  partition 
of  individual  tasks  were  principles  unknown  to  him.  He  laid, 
as  it  were,  his  entire  personality  into  the  scale  in  aU  that  he 
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undertook.    He  regarded  earefal  physical  training  as  scarcely  less 
important  than  comprehensiTe  culture  of  the  mind ;   the  vigour  of 
his  imagination  served  also  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  his  intellect  * 
and  his  minute  ohserration  of  nature  developed  his  artistic  taste  and 
organ  of  form.     One  is  frequently  tempted  to  regard  Leonardo's 
works  as  mere  studies ,  in  which  he  tested  his  powers,  and  whicli 
occupied  his  attention   so  far  only  as  they  gratified  his  love  of 
investigation  and  experiment.     At  all  events  his  personal  impor- 
tance has  exercised   a  greater  influence  than  his  productions  as 
an  artist,  especially  as  his  prejudiced  age  strenuously  sought  to 
obliterate   all   trace   of  the   latter.       Few    of  Leonardo's    works 
have  been  preserved  in  Italy,  and  these  sadly  marred  by  neglect. 
A  reminiscence  of  his  earlier  period,   when   he  wrought  under 
Andrea  Vbrbocchio  at  Florence,  and  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Lo- 
KENzo  Di  Crbdi,  is  the  AfMuneiation  in  the  Ufflzi  (p.  490) ,  If  it 
be  a  genuine  work.    Several  oil-paintings,  portraits  (e.  g.  the  two 
fine  works  in  the  Ambrosiana  at  Milan,  p.  152),  Madonnas ,  and 
imaginative  works  are  attributed  to  his  Milan  period,    although 
careful  research  inclines  us  to  attribute  them  to  his  pupils.    Un- 
adulterated pleasure  may,  however,  be  taken  in  his  drawings  in 
the  Ambrosiana,  the  Venice  Academy  (p.  309),  and  the  Ufflzi.   Two 
unfinished  paintings,  the  Adoraiion  of  the  Magi  in  the  Ufflzi  (p.  490), 
which  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  8U  Jerome  in  the  Vatican,  afford  an  insight  into  his  technique. 
The  best  idea  of  his  reforms  in  the  art  of  colouring  is  obtained  by 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  works  of  the  Milan  school  (Lxjini, 
Saxaino;  p.  133),  as  these  are  far  better  preserved  than  the  only 
undoubted  work  of  Leonardo's  Milan  period  in  Italy:   the  Last 
Supper  in  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  (p.  154).  Although  now  a  total 
wreck,   it  is  still  well  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  new 
epoch  of  Leonardo,  especially  to  those  who  have  studied  Morghen's 
engraving  of  the  picture.    The  spectator  should  first  examine  the 
delicate  equilibrium  of  the  composition,  and  observe  how  the  in- 
dividual groups  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  yet  simultaneously 
point  to  a  common  centre  and  impart  a  monumental  character  to 
the  work;    then  the  remarkable  physiognomical  fidelity  which 
pervades  every  detail,  the  psychological  distinctness  of  character, 
and  the  dramatic  life,    together  with  the  calmness  of  the  entire 
bearing  of  the  picture.  He  will  then  comprehend  that  with  Leonardo 
a  new  era  in  Italian  painting  was  inaugurated,   that  the  devel- 
opment of  art  had  attained  its  perfection. 

The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  will  perhaps  be  doubted  by  the 

amateur  when  he  turns  from  Leonardo  to  Michael  Angelo  (1475- 

MicHAEL     1564).    On  the  one  hand  he  hears  Michael  Angelo  extolled 

Angblo.     as  the  most   celebrated   artist  of  the  Renaissance,    while 

on  the  other  it  is  said  that  he  exercised  a  prejudicial  influence 

on  Italian  art ,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  decline  of  sculpture 
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and  painting.     Nor  is  an  inspection  of  this  illnstrious  master's 
woriES  e&lenlated  to  dispel  the  douht.      Unnatural  and  arbitrary 
features  often  appear  in  Juxtaposition  with  what  Is  perfect ,  pro* 
fonndly  significant,  and  faithfully  conceiyed.     As  in  the  case  of 
Leonardo,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  by  studying  the  master's  bio- 
graphy that  we  can  obtain  an  explanation  of  these  anomalies ,  and 
reach   a  true   appreciation  of  Michael  Angelo's  artistic  greatness. 
Educated  as  a  sculptor,  he  exhibits  partiality  to  the  nude,  and 
treats  the  drapery  in  many  respects  differently  from  his  professional 
brethren.   But,  like  them,  his  aim  is  to  inspire  his  figures  with  life, 
and  he  seeks  to  attain  it  by  imparting  to  them  an  imposing  and  im* 
pressive  character.   At  the  same  time  he  occupies  an  isolated  position , 
at  variance  with  many  of  the  tendencies  of  his  age.    Naturally  pre* 
disposed  to  melancholy,  concealing  a  gentle  and  almost  effeminate 
temperament  beneath  a  mask  of  austerity,  Michael  Angelo  was  con- 
firmed in  hie  peculiarities  by  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  and  wrapped  himself  up  within  the  depths  of 
Ms  own  absorbing  thoughts.    His  sculpture  most  clearly  manifests 
that  profound  sentiment  to  which,  however,  he  often  sacrificed  sym- 
metry of  form.    His  figures  are  therefore  anomalous ,  exhibiting  a 
grand  conception,  but  no  distinct  or  tangible  thoughts,  and  least  of 
all  the  traditional  ideas.    It  is  difficult  now  to  fathom  the  hidden 
sentiments  which  the  master  intended  to  embody  in  his  statues  and 
pictures ;  his  imitators  seem  to  have  seen  in  them  nothing  but  massive 
and  clumsy  forms,  and  soon  degenerated  into  meaningless  mannerism. 
The  deeeptlve  effect  produced  by  Michael  Angelo's  style  is  best  ex- 
emplified by  some  of  his  later  works.    His  Mosea  in  San  Pietro  in 
Yincoli  is  of  impossible  proportions  j  such  a  man  can  never  have 
existed ;  the  small  head,  the  huge  arms,  and  the  gigantic  torso  are 
utterly  disproportionate ;  the  robe  which  falls  over  the  celebrated 
knee  eould  not  be  folded  as  it  is  represented.    Nevertheless  the 
work  is  grandly  impressive ;  and  so  also  are  the  MonumenU  of  tht 
Medici  in  the  New  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence  (p.  528), 
in  spite  of  the  forced  attitude  and  arbitrary  moulding  of  some  of 
the  figures.   Michael  Angelo  only  sacrifices  accuracy  of  detail  in 
order  to  enhance  the  agg^-egate  effect.    Had  so  great  and  talented  a 
master  not  presided  over  the  whole,  the  danger  of  an  inflated  style 
would  have  been  incurred,  the  forms  selected  would  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  a  professional  mannerism  would  have  been  the 
result.     Michael  Angelo's  numerous  pupils,   in  their  anxiety  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine,  succeeded 
only  in  representing  complicated  groups  of  unnaturally  foreshort- 
ened nude  figures,  while  Baooio  Bandinelli,  thinking  even  to  surpass 
Michael  Angelo,  produced  in  his  group  of  Hercules  and  Gacus  (in 
the  Piazza  dellaSignoria  at  Florence)  a  mere  caricature  of  his  model. 
Michael  Angelo  lived  and  worked  at  Florence  and  Rome  alter- 
nately. We  find  him  already  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  21  years  (1496), 
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as  Florence,  after  tbe  banishment  of  tbe  Medici,  offered  no  favoar- 
able  field  for  tbe  practice  of  art.  Here  be  cbiselled  tbe  Pietd  and 
tbe  Bacchus.  In  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  16tb  cent,  be  returned  to  hla 
borne,  wbere  be  produced  bis  David  and  began  work  on  tbe  cycle 
of  frescoes  destined  for  tbe  great  ball  of  tbe  Palazzo  Yeccbio 
(Battle  Cartoon,  see  p.  473).  In  1505  tbe  Pope  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  bnt  tbe  work  entrusted  to  bim  tbere,  tbe  Tomb  of  Julius  II. , 
was  at  tbia  time  little  more  tban  begun.  Tbe  Ceiling  PcUntingB  in 
the  8i8tin6  Chapel  absorbed  bis  wbole  attention  from  1508  to  1512. 
After  tbe  deatb  of  Julius,  bis  monument  was  resumed  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  Tbe  commands  of  tbe  new  pope,  Leo  X.,  bowever, 
wbo  wlsbed  to  employ  tbe  artist  for  tbe  glorification  of  bis  own 
family,  soon  brougbt  tbe  ambitiously  designed  memorial  once  more 
to  a  standstill.  From  1516  onwards  Micbael  Angelo  dwelt  at  Oarrara 
and  Florence,  occupied  at  first  witb  tbe  construction  and  embellish- 
ment of  tbe  Fa^de  of  San  Lorenzo,  wbicb  was  never  completed, 
and  tben  witb  tbe  Tombs  of  the  Medici.  Tbis  work  also  advanced 
very  slowly  towards  maturity,  and  at  last  tbe  artist,  disgusted  with 
tbe  tyranny  of  tbe  Medici,  set  up  in  tbeir  places  those  of  the  statues 
which  were  finished,  and  migrated  to  Rome  (about  1534).  His  first 
work  here  was  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  his  next 
tbe  erection  of  tbe  scanty  fragments  of  tbe  tomb  of  Pope  Julius. 
His  last  years  were  mainly  devoted  to  architecture  (8t,  Peter's). 

Amateurs  will  best  be  enabled  to  render  justice  to  Michael 
Angelo  by  first  devoting  tbeir  attention  to  his  earlier  works, 
among  which  in  tbe  province  of  sculpture  the  group  of  the  Piet)i 
in  St.  Peter's  occupies  the  highest  rank.  The  statues  of  Bacchus 
and  David  (at  Florence;  pp.  500,  521)  likewise  do  not  transgress 
tbe  customary  precepts  of  the  art  of  tbe  Renaissance.  Paintings  of 
Micbael  Angelo's  earlier  period  are  rare ;  tbe  finest,  whether  con- 
ceived in  tbe  midst  of  bis  youthful  studies,  or  in  bis  maturer  years, 
is.unquestionably  tbe  ceiling-painting  in  the  Sistine.  The  architec- 
tural arrangement  of  tbe  ceiling,  and  the  composition  of  the  several 
pictures  are  equally  masterly ;  tbe  taste  and  discrimination  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor  are  admirably  combined.  In  God  tbe  Father, 
Michael  Angelo  produced  a  perfect  type  of  its  kind ;  he  under- 
stood how  to  inspire  witb  dramatic  life  tbe  abstract  idea  of  tbe 
act  of  creation,  wbicb  be  conceived  as  motion.  In  the  prophets  and 
sibyls,  notwithstanding  tbe  apparent  monotony  ef  tbe  fundamental 
intention  (foreshadowing  of  the  Redemption) ,  a  great  variety  of 
psychological  incidents  are  displayed  and  embodied  in  diadnct 
characters.  Lastly,  in  the  so-called  Ancestors  of  Christ,  tbe  forms 
represented  are  the  genuine  emanations  of  Michael  Angelo^s  genius, 
pervaded  by  his  profound  and  sombre  sentiments,  and  yet  by  no 
means  destitute  of  gracefulness  and  beauty.  The  decorative  figures 
also  which  be  designed  to  give  life  to  bis  architectural  frame-work 
are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  spirited.    The  Last  Judgment^  which 
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was  executed  nearly  thirty  years  later  (in  1534-41),  Is  not  nearly 
80  striking  as  the  eeiling-patntings,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its 
damaged  condition.  —  Among  Michael  Angelo's  pnplls  were  Sbbas- 
TiAK  ]>SL  PioMBO  (pp.  1x1,  291),  Mabobllo  Vbitusti,  and  Daviblb 

!>▲  YoifTBB&A.. 

Whether  the  palm  he  dne  to  Michael  Angeloor  to  Bftphael  (1483- 
1520)  among  the  artists  of  Italy  is  a  question  which  formerly  gave 
rise  to  Tehement  discnssion  among  artists  and  amatenrs.  r^ph^bl. 
The  admirer  of  Michael  Angelo  need,  howeyer,  hy  no  means 
he  precluded  from  enjoying  the  works  of  Raphael.  We  now  know 
that  it  is  far  more  adyantageons  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
each  master  in  his  peculiar  proTlnce,  than  anxiously  to  weigh 
their  respective  merits ;  and  the  more  minutely  we  examine  their 
works,  the  more  firmly  we  are  persuaded  that  neither  in  any  way 
ohstructed  the  progress  of  the  other ,  and  that  a  so-called  higher 
eomhlnation  of  the  two  styles  was  imposslhle.  Michael  Angelo's 
unique  position  among  his  contemporaries  was  such,  that  no  one, 
Raphael  not  excepted,  was  entirely  exempt  from  his  influence; 
hut  the  result  of  preceding  development  was  turned  to  the  hest 
account,  not  hy  him,  hut  hy  Raphael,  whose  susceptihle  and 
discriminating  character  enahled  him  at  once  to  comhlne  different 
tendencies  within  himself,  and  to  avoid  the  faults  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Baphael's  pictures  are  replete  with  indications  of  pro- 
found sentiment,  hut  his  Imagination  was  so  constituted  that  he  did 
not  distort  the  ideas  which  he  had  to  emhody  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  his  own  views,  hut  rather  strove  to  identify  himself 
with  them,  and  to  reproduce  them  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  In  the 
case  of  Raphael,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  his  works  and  the  en- 
joyment of  them  are  almost  inseparahle,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point 
out  any  single  sphere  with  which  he  was  especially  familiar.  He 
presents  to  us  with  equal  enthusiasm  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  and 
the  myth  of  Gupid  and  Psyche ;  in  gieat  cyclic  compositions  he  is 
as  hrilllant  as  in  the  limited  sphere  of  portrait-painting;  at  one 
time  he  appears  to  attach  paramount  importance  to  strictness  of 
style,  architectural  arrangement,  symmetry  of  groups,  etc. ;  at  other 
times  one  is  tempted  to  helieve  that  he  regarded  colour  as  his  most 
effective  auxiliary.  His  excellence  consists  in  his  rendering  equal 
justice  to  the  most  varied  suhjects,  and  in  each  case  as  unhesitat- 
ingly pursuing  the  right  course,  hoth  in  his  apprehension  of  the 
idea  and  selection  of  form,  as  if  he  had  never  followed  any  other. 
Little  is  known  of  Raphaers  private  life ,  nor  is  it  known  by 
what  master  he  was  trained  after  the  death  of  Oiovanni,  his  father 
(1494).  In  1500  he  entered  the  studio  of  Perugino  (p.  lui),  and 
prohably  soon  assisted  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  works  of  his 
prolific  master.  Of  Raphael's  early  or  Vmbrian  period  there  are 
examples  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  (Coronation  of  Mary)  and  the  Brera 
iX  MUan  (jSpoBolino  of  the  Madonna,  1504).    On  settling  at  Florence 
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(1504)  Raphael  did  not  at  first  abandon  the  style  he  had  learned  at 
Perugia,  and  which  he  had  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any 
of  the  other  Umhrian  masters.  Many  of  the  pictures  he  painted 
there  show  that  he  still  followed  the  precepts  of  his  first  master  ; 
but  he  soon  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  Florentine  training. 
After  the  storm  raised  by  Savonarola  had  passed  over,  glorious  days 
were  in  store  for  Florence.  Leonardo,  after  his  return  from  Milan, 
and  Michael  Angelo  were  engaged  here  on  their  cartoons  for  the 
decoration  of  the  great  hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (p.  473);  and  it 
was  their  example,  and  more  particularly  the  stimulating  influence 
of  Leonardo,  that  awakened  the  genius  and  called  forth  the  highest 
energies  of  all  their  younger  contemporaries. 

The  fame  of  the  Florentine  school  was  at  this  period  chiefly 
Raphabl's    inaintained  by  Fea  Babtolomeo  (1475-1517)  and  Andrba 
Flobbntinb  dbl  Sabto  (1487-1531).     The  only  works  of  Bartolomeo 
CoNTEMPOB-  which  we  know  are  somewhat  spiritless  altar-pieces,  but  they 
ARIES.       exhibit  in  a  high  degree  the  dignity  of  character,  the  tran- 
quillity of  expression,  and  the  architectural  symmetry  of  grouping 
in  which  he  excelled.  His  finest  pictures  are  the  ChrUt  with  the  four 
Saints,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (or  PietJi),  the  St.  Mark  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  and  the  Madonna  in  the  cathedral  at  Lucca.    The  travellez 
would  not  do  justice  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a  master  of  rich  colouring, 
were  he  to  confine  his  attention  to  that  artist's  works  in  the  two 
great  Florentine  galleries.     Sarto's  Frescoes  in   the  Annunziata 
(p.  510)  and  in  the  Scalzo  (History  of  John  the  Baptist,  p.  524)  are 
among  the  finest  creations  of  the  cinquecento.   Such,  too,  was  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  artists  of  this  period  by  their  great  contem-^ 
poraries  at  Florence  that  even  those  of  subordinate  merit  have  occa- 
sionally produced  works  of  the  highest  excellence,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Salutation  of  Axbebtinelli  and  the  Zenobius  pictures  of  Ri- 
BOLFO  Ghiblandaio  in  the  Uffizi.    The  last  masters  of  the  local 
Florentine  school  were  Pontobmo  and  Anoblo  Bbonzino. 

Raphael's  style  was  more  particularly  influenced  by  his  relations 
to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  the  traveller  will  find  it  most  interesting 
to  compare  their  works  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  each  derived 
suggestions  from  the  other.  The  best  authenticated  works  ni 
Italy  of  Raphael's  Florentine  period  are  the  Madonna  del  Oranduea 
(Pitti),  the  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (JJffLzi),  the  Entombment  (Gal, 
Borghese  in  Rome) ,  the  PredeUe  in  the  Vatican ,  the  portraits  of 
Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni  (Pitti) ,  and  the  Portrait  of  Himself 
(Uffizi;  p.  485).  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  In  the  Pitti  gaUery  is  of 
doubtful  origin,  and  the  Madonna  del  Bcddacohino  in  the  same  gal- 
lery was  only  begun  by  Raphael. 

When  Raphael  went  to  Rome  in  1508  he  found  a  large  circle 

Saphajil^s   of  notable  artists  already  congregated  there.    Some  of  these 

BoMAif      were  deprived  of  their  employment  by  his  arrival,  including 

Pkbiod.     Giotanni  Antonio  Bazzi,  surnamed  Ii  Sodoma  (ca.  1477- 
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1649),  whose  frescoes  in  the  Famesina  (unfortunately  not  now 
accessible)  vie  with  Baphaers  works  In  tenderness  and  grace.  A 
still  more  numerous  circle  of  pupils,  however,  soon  assembled  around 
Raphael  himself,  such  as  (huLio  Romano,  Pb&in  vbl  Vaoa,  An- 
bbjsjl  da  Salsbno,  Polidobo  da  Gasatagoio,  Timotbo  Yiti  or 
DEU.A  ViTB,  Qabopalo,  Fbano.  Pbnni,  and  Giotanni  da  Udinb. 
Attended  by  this  distinguished  retinue,  Raphael  enjoyed  all  the 
honours  of  a  prince,  although ,  in  the  Roman  art  world,  BramanU 
(p.  xlvii)  and  Michael  Angelo  occupied  an  equally  high  rank.  The 
latter  did  not,  however,  trench  on  Raphael's  province  as  a  painter 
so  much  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  the  Jealousy  of  each  other 
which  they  are  said  to  have  entertained  was  probably  chiefly  confined 
to  their  respective  followers.  Raphael  had  doubtless  examined  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistlne  with  the  utmost  care,  and  was  indebted  to 
Michael  Angelo  for  much  instruction ;  but  it  is  very  important  to 
note  that  he  neither  followed  in  the  footsteps,  nor  suffered  his  native 
genius  to  be  biassed  In  the  slightest  degree  by  the  example  of  his 
great  rival.  A  signal  proof  of  this  independence  is  afforded  by  the 
Sibyls  which  he  painted  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  in 
15i4,  and  which,  though  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
the  imposing  figures  in  the  Sistlne,  are  not  the  less  admirable.  In 
order  duly  to  appreciate  the  works  produced  by  Raphael  during  his 
Roman  period,  the  traveller  should  chiefly  direct  his  attention  to 
the  master's  frescoes.  The  Sianxt  in  the  Yatican,  the  Tapetlity,  the 
hogge,  the  finest  work  of  decorative  art  in  existence,  the  Bomt 
Mosaics  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  (Oapp.  Chlgi),  and  the  Oalatea 
and  Myth  of  Psyche  in  the  Famesina  together  constitute  the  treasure 
bequeathed  to  Rome  by  the  genius  of  the  prince  of  painters.  (Far- 
ther particulars  as  to  these  works  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  Handbook.) 

Many,  and  some  of  the  best ,  of  Raphael's  easel-pictures  of  his 
Roman  period  are  now  beyond  the  Alps.  Italy,  however,  still  pos- 
sesses the  Madonna  delta  Sedia,  the  most  mundane,  but  most 
eharming  of  his  Madonnas  (Pitti),  the  Madonna  ddV  Impannata 
(Pitti),  the  Madonna  col  Divino  Amore  (Naples),  the  Madonna  di 
Foligno  and  the  Transfiguration  (in  the  Yatican),  8t.  Cecilia  (Bo- 
logna), and  the  Toung  8t,  John  (Ufflzi).  The  finest  of  his  portraits 
are  those  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (Uffizi)  and  Leo  X,  with  two  Cardinals 
(Pitti).  Besides  these  works  we  must  also  mention  the  so-called 
Fomarina  (in  the  Pal.  Barberini  at  Rome),  and  the  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  (Pitti,  No.  245),  which  may  represent  the  same  original  and 
also  recalls  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

After  Raphael's  death  the  progress  of  art  did  not  merely  come 
to  a  standstill,  but  a  period  of  rapid  Dbci<inb  set  in.  The  conquest 
and  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527  entirely  paralysed  all  artistic  effort 
for  a  time.  At  first  this  misfortune  proved  a  boon  to  other  parts  of 
Italy.   Raphael's  pupils  migrated  from  Rome  to  various  provincial 
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towns.   GnTLio  Roicako,  for  example,  entered  the  serrice  of  the 

Dnke  of  Mantna,  embellished  his  palace  with  paintings,  and 
^dJcuot .'  designed  the  Palazzo  del  Th  (p.  262),  whUe  Pbmk  dbi.  Vaoa 

settled  at  Genoa  (Pal.  Doria).  These  offshoots  of  Raphael's 
school,  howeTor,  soon  langnlshed,  and  ere  long  ceased  to  exist. 

The  NoBTHBBN  Schools  of  Italy ,  on  the  other  hand ,  retained 
their  vitality  and  independence  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  At 
Bologna  the  local  style,   modified   by  the  influence  of  Raphael, 

was  snccessfolly  practised  by  Babt.  Raicbnohi  ,  snrnamed 
Sjj^^JJ;^^*'' Baonacavallo  ^1484-1542).    Ferrwa  boasted  of  Dosso 

Dossi  fca.  1479-1542)  and  Bbntbkuto  Tisi,  snrnamed  Ga&o- 
FAXo  (1481-1559).  At  Verona  the  reputation  of  the  school  was 
maintained  by  Fbancbsoo  Caboto  (1470-1546)  and  Paolo  Mosakda, 
snrnamed  Gayazzola  (1486-1522). 

The  most  important  works  prodnced  in  Northern  Italy  were  those 

of  Antonio  Allbobi,  snrnamed  Gobbeogio  (1494-1534),  and  of 

CoBBEGQio.  *^®  Venetian  masters.     Those  who  visit  Parma  after  Rome 

and  Florence  will  certainly  be  disappointed  with  the  pic- 
tures of  Gorreggio.  They  will  discover  a  realistic  tendency  in  his 
works ,  and  they  wiU  observe,  not  only  that  his  treatment  of  space 
(as  in  the  perspective  painting  of  domes)  is  unrefined ,  but  that 
his  individual  figures  possess  little  attraction  beyond  mere  natural 
charms,  and  that  their  want  of  repose  is  apt  to  displease  and  fatigue 
the  eye.  The  fact  is,  that  Gorreggio  was  not  a  painter  of  all-em- 
bracing genius  and  far-reaching  culture ,  but  merely  an  adept  in 
chiaroscuro,  who  left  all  the  other  resources  of  his  art  undeveloped. 
In  examining  the  principal  works  of  theVBNBTiAN  School,  how- 
ever, the  traveller  will  experience  no  such  dissatisfaction  (comp. 

p.  290).  From  the  school  of  Giovanni  Bellini  (p.  Hi)  emanated 
Scdool!'    *^®  greatest  representatives  of  Venetian  painting  —  Gioh- 

GiONB,  properly  Babbabblli  (1477?-1510) ,  whose  works 
have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  sufficiently  well  identified,  the 
elder  Palma  (1480-1528) ,  and  Tiiiano  Veoellio  (1477-1576),  who 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  maintained  his  native  style  at 
its  culminating  point.  These  masters  are  far  from  being  mere  colo- 
rists ;  nor  do  they  owe  their  peculiar  attraction  to  local  inspiration 
alone.  The  enjoyment  of  life  and  pleasure  whicb  they  so  happily 
pourtray  is  a  theme  dictated  by  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance  (a, 
culture  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  Titian,  as  indicated  by 
his  intimacy  with  the  *divine*  Aretino).  Their  serene  and  joyous 
characters  often  recall  some  of  the  ancient  gods,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  had  profited  by  the  revived 
study  of  the  antique.  Properly  to  appreciate  Titian  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  remember  how  much  of  his  activity  was  displayed  in  the 
service  of  the  different  courts.  His  connection  with  the  family  of 
Este  began  at  an  early  period ;  he  carried  on  an  active  intercourse 
with  the  Gonzagas  at  Mantua,  and  executed  numerous  pictures  for 
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tkem.  Later  lie  baaked  in  the  faTour  of  Oharles  V.  and  Philip  n.  of 
Spain.  The  natural  resnlt  of  this  was  that  the  painting  of  portraits 
and  of  mythological  snhjeets  engrossed  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
and  talents.  That  Titian's  genius,  however,  was  by  no  means  alien 
to  religion  and  deep  feeling  in  art,  and  that  his  imagination  was  as 
rich  and  powerful  in  this  field  as  in  pourtraying  realistic  and  sen- 
anally  attraetiTO  forms  of  existence,  is  proved  by  his  ecclesiastical 
paintings,  of  which  the  finest  are  the  Pesaro  Madonna  (p.  336),  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  (p.  324),  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
(p.  313),  and  the  Assumption  (p.  308)  at  Venice. 

Owing  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Venetian 
school  was  based,  there  is  no  wide  gulf  between  its  masters  of  the 
highest  and  those  of  secondary  rank ,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
other  Italian  schools ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  works  by  Lo- 
Bsirso  Lotto,  Sbbastiak  dbl  Piombo  (p.  Ivii),  the  Bonipazios,  Pob- 
nsHoiTB,  Paiub  Bobdomb,  and  Jacopo  Tiittobbtto  frequently  vie 
in  beanty  with  those  of  the  more  renowned  chiefs  of  their  school. 
Even  PAOiiO  Cauabi,  sumamed  Vbbonbsb  (1528-88),  the  last  great 
master  of  his  school,  shows  as  yet  no  trace  of  the  approaching 
period  of  decline ,  but  continues  to  delight  the  beholder  with  his 
delicate  silTery  tints  and  the  spirit  and  richness  of  his  compositions. 

Gorreggio,  as  well  as  subsequent  Venetian  masters,  were  fre- 
quency taken  as  models  by  the  Italian  painters  of  the  17th  century, 
and  the  influence  they  exercised  could  not  fail  to  be  de- 
tected even  by  the  amateur,  if  the  entire  post-Raphaelite  ^dbclihk.' 
period  were  not  usually  oTerlooked.  Those,  however,  who 
make  the  great  cinquecentists  their  principal  study  will  doubtless 
be  loth  to  examine  the  works  of  their  successors.  Magnificent  de- 
corative works  are  occasionally  encountered,  but  the  taste  is 
oflfended  by  the  undisguised  love  of  pomp  and  superficial  man- 
nerism which  they  generally  display.  Artists  no  longer  ear- 
nesUy  identify  themselves  with  the  ideas  they  embody;  they 
mechanically  reproduce  the  customary  themes,  they  lose  the  desire, 
and  finally  the  ability  to  compose  independently.  They  are,  more- 
over, deficient  in  taste  for  beauty  of  form,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  most  attractive  when  most  simple  and  natural.  Their  technical 
Bkill  is  not  the  result  of  mature  experience,  slowly  acquired  and 
justly  Talued :  they  came  into  easy  possession  of  great  resources  of 
art,  which  they  frivolously  and  unworthily  squander.  The  quaint, 
the  extravagant,  the  piquant  alone  stimulates  their  taste ;  rapidity, 
not  excellence  of  workmanship,  is  their  aim.  Abundant  specimens 
of  this  mannerism,  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Zuooabo,  d'Abpino, 
Tbxpbvta,  and  others,  are  encountered  at  Rome  and  Florence 
[cupola  of  the  cathedral).  The  fact  that  several  works  of  this 
class  produce  a  less  unfavourable  impression  does  not  alter  their 
general  position ,  as  it  is  not  want  of  talent  so  much  as  of  con- 
scientiousness which  is  attributed  to  these  artists. 
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The  condition  of  Italian  art,  that  of  painting  at  least,  improved 
to  some  extent  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  when  there 

was  a  kind  of  second  efflorescence,  known  in  the  schools  as 
^*vr^L?*'  *^®  'revival  of  good  taste*,   which  is  said  to  have  chiefly 

manifested  itself  in  two  directions ,  the  eclectic  and  the  na- 
turalistic. But  these  are  terms  of  little  or  no  moment  in  the  study 
of  art,  and  the  amateur  had  hetter  disregard  them.  This  period  of  art 
also  should  he  studied  historically.  The  principal  architectural  mon- 
uments of  the  17th  century  are  the  churches  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
unquestionably  produce  a  most  imposing  effect ;  but  the  historical 
enquirer  will  not  easily  be  dazzled  by  their  meretricious  magni- 
ficence. He  will  perceive  the  absence  of  organic  forms  and  the 
Impropriety  of  combining  totally  different  styles,  and  he  will  steel 
himself  against  the  gorgeous,  but  monotonous  attractions  of  the 
paintings  and  other  works  of  the  same  period.  The  bright  Renais- 
sance is  extinct ,  simple  pleasure  in  the  natural  and  human  is  ob- 
literated. A  gradual  change  in  the  views  of  the  Italian  public  and 
in  the  position  of  the  church  did  not  fail  to  influence  the  tendencies 
of  art,  and  in  the  17th  century  artists  again  devoted  their  energies 
more  immediately  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Devotional  pictures 
now  became  more  frequent,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sensual,  natural- 
istic element  gained  ground.  At  one  time  it  veils  itself  in  beauty 
of  form,  at  another  it  is  manifested  in  the  representation  of  volup- 
tuous and  passionate  emotions ;  classic  dignity  and  noble  symmetry 
are  never  attained.  Gbistofoko  Alloki's  Judith  (p.  544)  should  be 
compared  with  the  beauties  of  Titian,  and  the  frescoes  of  Axvtbjll^ 
Gabkaoci  in  the  Palazzo  Famese  at  Rome  with  Raphael's  ceiling- 
paintings  in  the  Famesina,  in  order  that  the  difference  between  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  may  be  clearly  understood ;  and  the  enquirer 
will  be  still  farther  aided  by  consulting  the  coeval  Italian  poetry,  and 
observing  the  development  of  the  lyric  drama  or  opera.  The  poetry  of 
the  period  thus  furnishes  a  key  to  the  mythological  representations 
of  the  School  of  the  Garracci.  Gems  of  art,  however,  were  not  un- 
frequently  produced  during  the  17th  century,  and  many  of  the  frescoes 
of  this  period  are  admirable,  such  as  those  by  Gxnno  Rbni  and 
DoMBNiCHiNO  at  Rome.  Beautiful  oil-paintings  by  various  masters 
are  also  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Bologna  (p.  386),  Naples,  and 
elsewhere.  The  so-called  gallery-pieces,  figures  and  scenes  desig- 
nated by  imposing  titles,  and  painted  in  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
17th  century,  were  readily  received,  and  indeed  most  appropriately 
placed  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles.  This  retreat  of  art  to  the  privacy 
of  the  apartments  of  the  great  may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the 
universal  withdrawal  of  the  Italians  from  public  life.  Artists,  too, 
henceforth  occupy  an  isolated  position,  unchecked  by  public  opinion, 
exposed  to  the  caprices  of  amateurs,  and  themselves  inclined  to  an 
arbitrary  deportment.  Several  qualities,  however,  still  exist  of 
which  Italian  artists  are  never  entirely  divested;  they  retain    a 
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eeitain  address  in  the  sxitngemeiit  of  figures,  they  preserre  their 
reputation  as  ingenious  decorators,  and  understand  the  art  of  occa- 
sionally imparting  an  ideal  impress  to  their  pictures ;  even  down  to 
a  late  period  in  the  i8th  century  they  excel  in  effects  of  colour, 
and  by  devoting  attention  to  the  proYince  of  genre  and  landscape- 
painting  they  may  hoast  of  having  extended  the  sphere  of  their 
native  art.  At  the  same  time  they  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
have  lost  all  faith  in  the  ancient  ideals,  that  they  are  incapahle  of 
new  and  earnest  tasks.  They  breathe  a  close,  academic  atmosphere, 
they  no  longer  labour  like  their  predecessors  in  an  independent 
and  healthy  sphere,  and  their  productions  are  therefore  devoid  of 
absorbing  and  permanent  interest. 

This  slight  outline  of  the  decline  of  Italian  art  brings  us  to 
the  close  of  our  brief  and  imperfect  historical  sketch,  which,  be 
it  again  observed,  is  designed  merely  to  guide  the  eye  of  the 
enlightened  traveller,  and  to  aid  the  uninitiated  in  independent 
discrimination  and  research. 


Contents  of  Artiele  on  Italian  Art:  p 

Art  of  AnHquUy:  the  Greeks  and  Eomans xxjci 

TAe  Middle  Ag-^:  Early  Christian  Art zxxiii 

Byzantine  style zzxv 

Bomanesdue  style xxxvi 

Ootbic  ftyle xxxviii 

Kiccol&  Pisano,  Giotto xxxix,  xl 

The  Rtnaufance xlii 

Architectare xliv 

Early  Renaissance xlv 

High  Renaissance xlvii 

Sculptare xlviii 

Painting : 

{Tuscan  Schools U 

Upper  Italian  Schools.    The  Venetians  ....  Ill 

Dmbrian  School liii 

I  Leonardo  da  Viud liii 

Michael  Angelo  and  his  pupils liv 

Kaphael,  bis  contemporaries,  and  his  pupils  .     .  Ivii 

Correggio Ix 

Venetian  masters Iz 

End  of  tbe  XVI.,  and  XVQ.  Cent. :  Mannerists,  Nataralists,  Eclectics  Ixi 


Among  the  best  works  on  Italian  art  are  MoreUtg  Italian  Painterg; 
Crotee  A  CavaIca§aieM  Hi»tcry  of  Painting  in  Italy  (Snd  edit.;  1903)  and 
Hiitory  of  Painting  in  North  Italy  (1871);  Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting  (new 
edit,  by  3r  B.  Layard;  1887);  Mr$.  Jameton't  Live*  of  the  Italian  Painters; 
Bemhard  JBereneon's  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Revaissance  ('^nd  ed.;  1906), 
Tenetiesn  FaifUers  of  the  Renaissance  (Srd  ed.;  1899),  and  Central  Italian 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance  (1^97) ;  and  the  works  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Perkins  on 
Italian  Sculpture.  A  convenient  and  trustworthy  manual  for  the  traveller 
in  Italy  is  Burckhardts  Cicerone  (translated  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Clottgh;  new  ed. 
revised  by  J,  A.  Crowe^  1879). 
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Glossary  of  Teehnieal  Terms. 


AmhOy  Ambones,  see  p.  zxxiv. 

Apae  or  Tribuna^  semicirctilar  or  poly- 
gonal ending  of  a  chnrdi,  generally 
at  its  £.  end. 

AUic^  a  low  upper  story,  nsnally  with 
pilasters. 

Badia^  Abbaziaf  an  abbey. 

Batilica^  a  eburch  witb  a  high  nave, 
ending  in  an  apse  and  flanked  by 
lower  aisles.  For  the  early-Chris- 
tian basilica,  comp.  p.  xxxiv. 

Borgoy  Sobborgo,  a  suburb. 

Campanile,  detached  bell- tower  of 
the  Italian  churches. 

Cany^  Santo,  (Hmitero,  a  cemetery. 

Central  Structure ,  a  building  the 
ground-plan  of  which  can  be  en- 
closed in  a  circle. 

Certosa,  Carthusian  convent. 

CMostro,  cloisters,  a  monastic  court. 

Ciborium,  the  sacred  vessel  or  box 
(pyx)  in  which  the  consecrated 
eucharistic  elements  are  preserved. 
Also,  a  canopy  above  the  altar, 
supported  by  four  pillars. 

dnqueeentOy  16th  century. 

Collegia,  college,  common  table  at  a 
college. 

Confeuion,  an  underground  chamber 
below  the  high-altar  of  a  church, 
with  the  tomb  of  its  patron-saint, 
the  original  form  of  the  crypt.       | 


Diptych,    double    folding   tablet    of 

wood,  ivory,  or  metal. 
Loggia,  areade,  balcony. 
Monte  di  Pietii,  pawn-shop. 
Municipio,  municipality,  city-hall. 
Niello,   engraved    design    on   silver, 

with  incised  lines    filled  with    a 

black  alloy  \  impressions  from  aucli 

designs. 
Palaezo    Ardvetcovile,     archbishop*  s 

palace. 

—  Comunale  or  PubbUco,  city-hall. 

—  della  Ragione,  a  law-court  (now 
usually  called  Pal.  di  Onutitia  or 
TribwuOe). 

—  Vescovile,  bishop^s  palace. 
Plaqueite,  small  bronze  tablet  with 

reliefs. 
PredeUa,  small  picture  attached  to  a 

large  altar-piece. 
Puito  (pi.  puttf),  figure  of  a  child. 
Quattrocento,  loth  century. 
Rustica,  masonry  with  rough  surface 

and  hewn  edges. 
TriumpTMl  Arch  (in  a  church),  the 

arch  connecting  the  choir  with  the 

transept  or  nave. 
Veecovado,  bishopric,  episcopal  pal- 
ace. 
Villa,  country-house  and  park. 
Vieitation,  Meeting  of  the  Virgin  Mary 

and  Elizabeth  (St.  Luke,  chap.  i). 


Ag.  = 
Al.  = 
Alf. 
Andr. 
Ang.  I 
Ant.  : 
Bart. 
Batt. 
Ben.  : 


Abbreviations  of  ItaUan  Christian  Names. 

=  Agostino. 

Bern.  =  Bernardo, 

Gugl.  = 

:  Alessandro. 

Bernardino. 

Jac.  = 

=  Alfonso. 

Dom.  =  Domenico. 

Lod.  = 

=  Andrea. 

Fed.  =  Pederigo. 

Lor.  = 

=  Angelo. 

Pil.  =  Filippo. 
Franc.  =  Francesco. 

Nice.  = 

=  Antonio. 

Rid.  = 

=  Bartolomeo. 

Giac.  =  Giilcomo. 

Seb.  = 

=  Battista. 

Giov.  =  Giovanni. 

Tomm. 

=  Benedetto, 

Girol.  =  Girdlamo. 

Vine.  = 

Qius.  =  Giuseppe. 

Vitt.  = 

Guglielmo. 

J^opo. 
:  Lodovieo. 

Lorenzo. 
Niccol6. 

Eidolfo. 

Sebastiano. 

=  Tommaso. 
=  Vincenzo. 

Vittore. 


I.  Routes  to  Italy.* 


i.  From  Paris  (Oeneva)  to  Turin  by  Mont  Oenis  ....       1 
Froni  Geneva  to  Calos,  1. 

2.  From  Brigne  (Lau$anne)  to  Milan  via  Arona.  Simplon 
Railway 3 

3.  From  Lacerne  (Bdle)  to  Lugano,  Gomo,  and  Milan. 

Si.  Oottliard  RaUway 6 

4.  From  Thnsis  to  Colico  over  the  Spliigen 17 

5.  From  Innsbruck  to  Yerona  by  the  Brenner 19 

From  Trent  to  Tezse,  21.  —  From  Mori  to  Biva,  22. 

6.  From  Yienna  to  Yenice  yil  Pontebba 23 


1.    From  Paris  (Geneva)  to  Turin  by  Mont  Cenii. 

499  M.  Railway  in  16V«-27V«  bra.  (fares  91  fr.  50,  62  fr.  16,  40  fr.  20  c). 
Trayellers  are  recommended  to  leave  Paris  (Qare  de  Lyon)  by  the  night 
express  (sleeping-cars)  in  order  to  cross  the  Alps  by  daylight.  —  The 
^Rome  Express"  C'ti'sin  de  loxe^ ;  extra  fare  to  Turin  29  fr.  5  c.)  leaves 
Paris  on  Mon.,  Thnrs.,  and  Sat.  in  winter. 

From  Paris  to  (348  M.)  Cnloa  (774  ft.;  H6iel  Folliet;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  the  junction  of  the  Geneva  line,  see  Baedeker's  North" 
em  France  and  Baedeket's  Southern  France, 

Fkox  Genxva  to  Culoz,  42  M.,  railway  in  V/t^^i  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  10  c, 
6{r.,  4fr.  45  c.).  The  line  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhdne,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Jara  Mt«.  Beyond  (14V3  M.)  CoUonges  the  Bhdne  flows  through 
a  narrow^  rocky  valley,  confined  between  the  Jura  and  Jfont  Vouaehe^ 
aind  commanded  by  the  Fort  de  VEeluse^  which  rises  far  above  on  the 
ri^t.  The  line  quits  the  defile  by  the  long  Tunnel  du  Crido  (2Vs  M.), 
erosaes  thie  grand  VaUerint  Viaduct  (275  yds.  long  and  170  ft.  high),  and 
reaches  (20^/2  M.)  Betlegards  (Poste).  at  the  influx  of  the  Valserine  into  the 
Rhone  (French  custom-house  examination).  —  42  H.  Culot. 

The  train  crosses  the  Rh6ne,  and  at  (3621/2  M.)  Chindrieux 
reaches  the  N.  end  of  the  Lac  du  Bourget  (746  ft),  10  M.  in  length, 
B  M.  in  breadth,  the  £.  bank  of  which  it  follows.  On  the  opposite 
bank  is  the  CUsterdan  abbey  of  Hautecomhe. 

362  M.  Aix-les-Bains  (860  ft.;  Splendide-Hdtel  Royal;  Grand 
Hot,  Bemascon  et  Regina;  Orand  Hot.  d' Albion;  B6t,  de  la  Poste^ 
Hot.  du  Centre  J  less  expensive ;  and  many  others),  the  Aquae  Ora^ 
tianae  of  the  Romans,  is  a  fashionable  watering-place  with  8120  in- 
hab.,  possessing  sulphur-springs  (113®  Fahr.).  In  the  plaee  in  front 
of  the  Etablissement  Thermal  rises  the  Arch  of  CampanuSf  a  Roman 
tomb  of  the  3rd  or  4th  cent.,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  triumphal  arch. 

370  M.  ChambAry  (880ft.;  H6t.  de  France;  H6t,  de  la  Poste  ^ 
Mitropole;  H6t.  du  Commerce'),  beautifully  situated  on  the  Leysse, 
with  22,100  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Savoy  and 
an  archiepiscopal  see. 


i  Approaches  to  Italy  through  France,  see  Baedekw^i  Southern  France. 
Basdbkss.  Italy  I.    13th  Edit.  1 


2     Eioute  1.  MONT  OENIS  TUNNEL. 

378V2  M.  MontmSlian  (921  ft).  The  ancient  castle  was  long 
the  bulwark  of  Savoy  against  Ifiance  until  its  destruction  in  1705 
by  Louis  XIV.  —  The  train  now  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Ulre.  — 
386  M.  -St.  Pierre  d'Albigny  (buffet),  the  junction  of  the  branch-line 
to  Albert ville  and  (32  M.)  Moutiers-en-Tarentaise ;  the  town  lies 
opposite  on  the  right  bank,  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  — 
Near  (388 Ya  M.)  Chamousaet  the  line  turns  to  the  right,  and  enters 
the  valley  of  the  Arc  (VaMe  de  Maurienne),  which  here  joins  the 
Isdre.  422  M.  St.  Michel  de.  Maurienne  (2330  ft.).  Numerous 
tunnels.  —  428  M.  La  Prax  (3135  ft.). 

431  M.  Modane  (3465  ft. ;  Buffet,  d4j,  with  wine  4  fr. ;  Hdtel 
International  et  Terminw,  R.  2V2-6,  dej.  or  D.  3flr.)  is  the  ieat  of  the 
French  and  Italian  custom-house  authorities  (carriages  changed; 
departure  according  to  Mid-Europe  time). 

The  train  (view  to  the  right)  describes  a  wide  curve  round  the 
village,  and,  passing  through  two  short  tunnels,  enters  the  great 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  by  which  the  Col  de  Frijus  (8470  ft.)  is  pen- 
etrated in  a  S.E.  direction,  though  the  name  is  derived  from  the  old 
Mont  Cenis  road,  which  crosses  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass,  17  M.  to  the  E. 

The  tunnel  (7V4  M.  in  length;  N.  entrance  8800  ft.,  S.  entrance  4100  ft. 
above  the  sea-level:  height  in  the  centre  4245  ft.,  depth  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  4(^  ft.)  was  completed  in  18oi  - 1870  under  tbe 
superintendence  of  the  engineers  Sommeiller,  Orandis,  and  Orattoni  at  a 
total  cost  of  75,000,000  fr.  The  tunnel  is  26  ft.  wide,  19  ft.  high,  and  has 
two  lines  of  rails.  It  is  lighted  by  lanterns  placed  at  intervals  of  600 
metres,  and  the  distances  are  given  in  kilometres.  The  transit  oceupiea 
25-90  minutes.  Travellers  are  warned  not  to  protrude  their  heads  or  arms 
from  the  carriage-windows  during  the  transit,  and  are  also  recommended 
to  keep  the  windows  shut. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel,  5  M.  from  the  frontier,  is  (444  M.) 
Bardonnecchia  (4125  ft.),  the  first  Italian  station.  The  best  views 
are  now  to  the  left.  —  Near  (451  M.)  Oulx  (3500  ft.),  the  Roman 
Villa  Martis,  the  line  enters  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Dora 
Biparia.  Beyond  a  bridge  and  two  tunnels  is  (455  M.)  Salhertrand 
(3303  ft.).  Before  the  next  station  nine  tunnels  are  traversed.  To 
the  left,  between  the  second  and  third,  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of 
the  small  town  of  Exillea,  with  the  frontier-fortress  of  that  name.  — 
461 Y2  ^-  Chiomonie  (2525  ft.).  The  valley  contracts  and  forms  a 
wild  gorge  (Le  Qorgie),  of  which  beautiful  views  are  obtained,  with 
the  Mont  Cenis  road  winding  up  the  hill  on  the  farther  side,  and 
the  Bocciamelone  (Fr.  Boche^ Melon;  11,604  ft)  and  other  peaks 
towering  above  it.  When  the  valley  expands,  Susa,  with  its  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  comes  in  sight  on  the  left  (see  p.  44).  —  466  M. 
Meana  (1950  ft.),  1  M.  from  Susa.  Three  tunnels.  The  train  then 
descends  through  beautiful  chestnut- woods,  and  crosses  the  Dora.  , 
—  471  M.  Buasoleno  (1425  ft.)?  the  junction  of  the  branch-line  to  | 
Su8a  described  at  p.  44. 

At  (475  M.)  Borgone  the  Dora  is  crossed.  —  Beyond  (482  M.)    , 
SanV  Amhrogio  di  Torino  (1160  ft.)  the  line  traverses  the  Chiuse,    \ 
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a  narrow  pass,  fortified  by  the  Lombards,  between  the  Monte 
Pvrehiriano  (3150  ft.;  right)  and  the  Monte  Caprasio  (left),  where 
Charlemagne  defeated  the  Lombard  King  Desiderlas  in  774. 

A  biidle-patb  ascends  in  !*/•  br.  from  SanV  Ambrogio  to  the  *Bayra  di 
San  Miehele,  a  monaJitery  founded  in  999  upon  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
Monte  Pirehiriano  (Alb.  Giacosa,  clean,  at  Ban  PtetrOy  1/4  br.  from  the  top). 
The  monastery,  enlarged  by  the  Benedictines  in  the  12th  cent.,  is  now 
occupied  by  a  few  Rosminian  monks  (p.  2U0).  The  Scalone  de'  Morti,  a 
staircase  hewn  in  the  rock,  ascends  through  the  Porta  dello  Zodiaco 
(Komanesqne  sculptures)  to  the  fiomanesqne  church,  the  apse  of  which 
rests  upon  massive  foundations,  76  fk.  deep.  Various  scions  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  are  interred  io  the  crypt.  The  line  view  ranges  over  the  valley 
of  SuBa,  the  Alps,  and  the  plain  of  Piedmont.  A  bridle-path  descends  to 
(1V«  hr.)  AviffUana. 

486  M.  Avi>2ia»ki '(1108  ft.) ,  a  medlaBval  town  with  a  large 
dynamite  factory.  The  MUb  below  Avigliana,  once  enclosing  a  lake, 
are  the  lateral  moraines  of  the  ancient  Doria  Rlparia  glacier.  — 
Beyond  (488  M.)  Bosta  the  valley  expands  into  a  broad  plain. 

About  3  X.  from  Bosta  lies  the  Abbaxia  di  Sani^  Antonio  cU  Ranverto^ 
founded  in  1188,  with  a  Gothic  facade  of  three  gables.  The  high-altar-piece 
is  a  Nativity,  by  Defendente  de  Ferrari  ^  in  the  sacristy  is  a  15th  cent,  fresco 
of  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross. 

499  M.  Turin,  see  p.  27. 

2.  From  Brig^e  (Lausanne)  to  Milan  vi4  Arona. 
Simplon  Bailway. 

100  M.  BAiLWAt,  opened  in  1906,  in  3V2-7  hrs.  (from  Lausanne  6Vs* 
12»/4  hr».).  Best  views  to  the  left  beyond  Domodossola.  Comp.  the  Map, 
p.  li90.  —  From  London  vi&  Bouloffne,  ordinary  express  in  24Vt  hrs.  (fares 
IstcL  11.  is.  id.y  2ndcL  bl.  6«.);  vi4  Calais  in  88  hrs.  'Simplon  Express' 
(train  de  luxe;  extra  fare  21.  iS*.  6d.)  from  Calais  (London)  in  2172  hrs.  on 
Xon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  in  summer. 

Brigue  (12245  ft. ;  Hdtel  Couronne  et  Postcf  Angltttrrt;  Tefm- 
inus^  etc. ;  JBatf.£estourant),  a  well-built  little  town,  with  a  turreted 
chateau,  la  the  terminus  of  the  Rh6ne  Valley  Line  (see  Baedeker^t 
8wit%eriand),  and  the  starting  point  of  the  Simplon  Railway. 

The  Simplon  Railway  quits  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne  IV2  M. 
above  Brigue  and  enters  the  Simplon  Tunnel  (I2V4  M.),  the  longest 
railway-tunnel  in  the  world,  which  pierces  the  chain  of  the  Lepon- 
tine  Alps  in  a  S.W.  direction  between  the  Furggenbaumhorn  (Ital. 
Punta  ctAwona;  9816  ft)  and  the  Wasenhom  (Ital.  Punta  di  Terra- 
rassa;  10,680  ft.),  near  the  point  where  the  Simplon  Road,  constructed 
by  order  of  Napoleon  in  1800-1806,  crosses  the  Simplon  Pass. 

Tlie  tunnel,  which  waa  constructed  in  1898-1906  at  a  total  eost  of 
75,500,000  fr.,  by  Brandt  (d.  1899),  Brandau^  and  other  engineers,  differs 
from  all  similar  constructions  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two  parallel  tun- 
nels, 55  ft.  apart,  which  were  connected  with  each  other  during  the  con- 
strtietlon  by  transverse  shafts  at  Intervals  of  220  yds.  Only  one  of  these 
taunela  baa  as  yet  been  completely  finished,  the  other  having  hitherto  been 
used  for  ventilation,  for  the  supply  of  water,  and  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  material  and  workmen.  From  the  N.  entrance  (2Q65  ft.)  the  tunnel 
ascends  at  the  gradient  of  2: 1000  to  the  (6>/4  M.)  culminaUng  point  (2308  ft.), 
which  lies  7000  ft.  below  the  mountain- surface  above)  then,  after  remaining 
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on  the  level  for  6G0  yds.,  it  descends  (gradient  7 :  1000)  to  the  (674  M.) 
8.  entrance  (2060  ft.),  at  Iselle,  in  the  valley  of  the  Diveria  (see  below). 
The  first  6vx  H.  of  the  tunnel  are  in  Swiss  territory.  Trains  make  the 
transit  in  70-26  minutes. 

131/2  M,  IseUe  di  Trasquera  (2155  ft. ;  Hot  du  Grand  Tunnel 
du  Simplon,  R.  1V2-3,  B.  1 V2  ^r.),  with  new  fortlflcations,  is  situated 
in  the  plctureBque  Vol  di  Vedro,  which  is  watered  by  the  Dioeria  or 
Doveria.  The  construction  of  the  railway  between  Iselle  and  Domo- 
dossola  was  attended  by  great  difficulty,  as  more  than  half  the  distance 
is  occupied  by  tunnels  and  cuttings  (cost,  1,600,000  fr.  per  mile). 

The  line  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Cairasca  by  means  of  a  spiral 
tunnel,  and  then  again  descends  the  Val  di  Vedro.  —  171/2  M.  Varzo 
(1865  ft. ;  Albergo  Zanalda).  The  scenery  ndw  assumes  a  distinctly 
Italian  character:  chestnut-trees,  fig-trees,  mulberries,  vines,  and 
maize  abound. 

The  railway  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  a  picturesque 
ravine.  —  23  M.  Preglia  (960  ft)  lies  near  the  influx  of  the  Diveria 
into  the  Toce  (or  Toaa),  which  issues  from  the  Vol  Antigorio  (see 
BcKdeker  8  Switzerland).  JBelowthis  point  the  broad  and  fertile  valley, 
frequently  injured  by  inundations,  is  known  as  the  Val  d'Osaola. 

251/2  ^-  BomodOBBola  (915  ft. ;  Hdtel  Terminus  tt  Espagne,  R. 
21/2-5,  omn.  1/2  fr.;  Hot,  de  la  VilU  et  Poste,  with  oaf^,  R.  31/2  fr. ; 
H6t,  Milan  et  Suisse,  R.  2-3  fr. ;  Birreria  Barisoni;  Buffet^  the  an- 
cient Oscela,  a  small  town  with  3500  inhab. ,  beautifully  situated, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Italian  and  Swiss  custom-houses  and  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Novara  (R.  17).  The  Palazzo  Silva  (16th  cent.)  contains 
a  small  museum  of  antiquities ;  the  Museo  Qalletti  a  library  and  a 
cabinet  of  coins.  The  Calvary  Hill,  20  min.  to  the  S.,  commands 
a  superb  view  towards  the  N. 

Ahout  41/2  M.  to  the  W.  lies  Bognaneo  (2083  ft.),  the  chief  place  of  the 
Vai  di  Bogruty  with  mineral  springs  and  a  hydropathic  establishment  (*Kur- 
haus,  open  from  June  to  Sept.;  pens,  from  10  fr.).  English  physician, 
Dr.  H.  Danvers  (in  summer). 

The  Simplon  Railway  passes  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Toce,  which 
separates  into  several  arms  and  fills  the  whole  valley  with  its  debris. 
—  29  M.  Beura  (810  ft.),  at  the  base  of  the  hiUs  on  the  E. 

331/2  M.  Vogogna  (715  ft.;  Corona),  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  precipitous  rocks,  with  a  ruined  castle.  Near  the  village 
is  an  inscription  on  a  rock,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus.  —  381/2  M.  Premosello ;  41 M.  Cuzzago  ,•  both  with  stations  on 
the  Novara  railway.  —  To  the  left  appear  the  white  marble-quarries 
of  Candoglia,  which  have  been  worked  by  the  Milanese  ever  since 
the  construction  of  the  Naviglio  Grande  (p.  68).  Milan  Cathedral 
and  part  of  the  Certosa  di  Pavia  are  built  of  Candoglia  marble. 

42  M.  Mergozzo  (670  ft.)  lies  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Lago  di  Mer- 
gozzo,  originally  an  arm  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  witb  which  it  is  now 
connected  only  by  a  narrow  channel.  —  The  railway  skirts  the  S.W. 
bank  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont'  Orfano  (2595  ft.),  noted 
for  its  granite-quarries. 
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44  M.  PallansA-Fendo  Tooe;  the  station  lies  4  M.  to  the  W.  of 

Pallanza  (p.  197) ,  on  the  road  from  Locarno  to  the  railway-station 
of  Gravellona  (p.  69  j  motor-omnibus,  see  p.  192). 

Grossing  the  Tosa  by  a  three-arched  iron  bridge,  160  yds.  long, 
at  Feriolo  (p.  198) ,  the  train  now  reaches  the  Lago  Maggiore,  — 
Between  the  tunnels  beyond  (47  M.)  Baveno  (p.  198)  we  obtain,  to 
the  left,  a  charming  •View  of  the  Borromean  Islands  (p.  199),  in 
the  middle  of  the  W.  bay  of  the  lake,  and  of  Suna  and  Pallanza  on 
the  opposite  bank.  —  60  M.  Stresa  (p.  200);  63V2  M.  Btlgirate 
Cp.  201);  541/2  M.  Lesa  (p.  201);  67  M.  Meina  (p.  201).  All  these 
are  also  steamboat-stations  fcomp.  p.  201). 

60  M.  Arona,  see  p.  201.  —  Arena  is  the  junction  for  lines  to 
Turin  via  SanthiJi  (R,  15)  and  to  Genoa  v'li  Novara  (R.  30). 

Our  line  now  rounds  the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  crosses 
the  Tidno  by  the  bridge  mentioned  on  p.  189.  —  631/2  M.  Best© 
Calende  (p.  189)  is  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Bellinzona  and  Genoa. 

68  M.  Vergiate,  —  7OV2  M.  Somma  Lombardo  (920  ft.),  with  a 
venerable  cypress  95  ft.  in  height,  lies  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ticino 
(Ticinus) ,  where  Hannibal  overthrew  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  B.C. 
218.  On  the  neighbouring  heath  (hrughxera)  is  a  large  manoBuvre- 
ground,  with  a  camp.  —  72 V2  M.  Cawrate  Sempione, 

75  M.  Gallarate  (780  ft. ;  Alb.  Leon  d^Oro),  a  town  with  9600  in- 
hab.,  at  the  S.E.  base  of  a  range  of  hills  bounding  the  Lombard 
plain,  contains  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Pietro  (11th  cent.) 
and  a  technical  school,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  textile  fabrics. 
It  is  the  junction  for  the  electric  railway  from  Milan  to  Porto  Cereslo 
(R.  28)  and  for  a  branch-line  to  Laveno  (com p.  p.  185). 

At  Tissola,  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  Gallarate,  beyond  the  heatb  mentioned 
above,  are  very  large  *£lkctbic  Wobks  (18,000  horse-power),  erected  on 
the  Ticino  in  1898-1901.  Water-power  is  conducted  hither  from  the  dam 
at  Somma  Lombardo  (see  above)  by  means  of  the  CemaU  InduitriaU^  4Vs  M. 
in  length.  Electric  power  is  distributed  from  this  centre  to  Sesto  Calende, 
Gallarate,  Saronno,  and  other  neighbouring  places.  —  Another  electric 
work,  at  Tomavento^  7  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Gallarate,  supplies  the  current 
for  the  electric  railway  to  Porto  Geresio. 

79  V2  M.  Busto  Arsizio  (Alb.  del  Vapore),  a  town  with  17,600  in- 
hab.  and  cotton-factories.  The  domed  church  of  Santa  Maria,  built 
in  1517  by  Lonati  from  Bramante^s  designs,  contains  frescoes  by 
Gaud.  Ferrari.   Branch-line  to  Novara  and  Seregno  (p.  68). 

82*72  M.  Legnano  (650  ft.;  18,300  inhab.),  with  cotton-factories 
and  machine-shops,  where  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  defeated  by 
the  Milanese  in  1176,  an  event  commemorated  by  a  large  monu- 
ment, by  E.  Butti  (1900),  in  the  Piazza  Federico  Barbarossa.  The 
church  of  San  Magno,  ascribed  to  Bramante,  contains  a  large  altar- 
piece,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Luini. 

91  M.  Rhlf  (520  ft. ;  p.  68) ,  with  silk-factories  and  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  dei  Mlracoli  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (1584;  facade 
1721,  dome  1762-55).  —  96  M.  Musocco  (p.  161). 

100  M.  MUanj  see  p.  128. 
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3.  From  Lucerne  (Bale)  to  Lugano,  Como,  and  Milan. 
St.  Gotthard  Eailway. 

173  H.  Express  in  6  hrs.  (Ist  cl.  only;  customs-ftx&mination  in  the 
train);  fast  train  (some  Ist  A  3rd  cl.  only)  in  BVs-S'A  brs.  (fares  86  fr.  5, 
26  fr.  SO,  17  fr.  85  c);  ordinary  train  in  II-IIS/4  brs.  (customs-examination 
at  Ghiasfio).  —  At  Arth-Ooldau  (see  below)  this  line  is  joined  by  the  hraneh 
from  Zurich  (l^/i-lVs  hr.).  —  A  dining-car  is  attached  to  the  express 
train  (d^j.  4,  D.  5  fr.)  and  also  (as  far  as  Ghiasso)  to  the  afternoon  fast 
train  (d^j.  SVzi  !>•  ^  fr.).  The  night  express  has  a  sleeping-carriage.  A 
table-d'hdte  dinner  (3Vs  fr.,  inclad.  wine)  for  passengers  by  the  day-train 
is  provided  at  Gosschenen,  where  the  traveller  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
an  involuntary  change  of  carriages,  or  even  of  trains.  —  Finest  views 
from  Lucerne  to  Fliielen  on  the  right,  from  FItielen  to  Goeschenen  on  the 
left,  from  Ariolo  to  Bellinzona  to  the  right,  and  from  Lugano  to  Como  to 
the  left.  —  The  *Steamboat  Voyag€  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  from  Lucerne 
to  Fliielen  (2V4-2>/4  hrs.)  is  much  pleasanter  than  the  railway -journey 
(I-I1/2  hr.)  and  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time. 
Gomp.  Baedeker"**  Stcitzerland, 

The  *8t.  Gotthard  Kailway  was  constructed  in  1872-82,  at  a  total  cost 
of  245  million  francs.  Its  highest  point  is  in  the  middle  of  the  great  tunnel 
and  is  3787  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  inclines  (maximum  gradient 
26 :  1000)  have  been  surmounted  partly  by  lai^e  spiral  tunnels,  of  which 
there  are  three  on  the  N.  side  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  four  on  the  8.  In 
all  the  railway  has  80  tunhels  (with  an  aggregate  length  of  29  M.)  and 
324  bridges  over  80  ft.  in  span.  The  great  tunnel  alone  cost  nearly  57  million 
francs-  Louis  Favre,  the  engineer,  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  tunnel  on 
July  19th,  1879. 

Lucerne.  —  Hotels.  Schwsizbshof  &  Ldzsbnsb  Hof  \  Hotel  National  ; 
Palagb  Hotel:  Bbaurivaqb \  Europe  \  Anglbtesbb  ^  Swak  &  Eigi,  all  on 
the  lake.  —  HdTEL  vv  Lac,  St.  Gotthakd,  Monopolb  bt  M^tbopols,  all 
near  the  station.  —  Sauvaob,  Boessli,  Enobl,  unpretending. 

Lucerne  (1437  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name,  witli 
33,400  inhab.,  Is  beautifully  Bitnated  at  the  efflnx  of  the  Beuss 
from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from  the 
Outsch  (1722  ft.),  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town,  1/2  M.  from  the 
station  (cable-railway).  Near  the  station  is  the  Museum  oflPeaet  and 
War.  The  celebrated  Lion  of  Lucerne,  designed  by  Thorvaldsen, 
and  the  Glacier  Garden,  with  nnmerons  *glacier-miUs*,  lie  */*  M. 
to  the  N.  of  the  Schwelzerhof-Qnal.  For  details,  see  Baedeker's 
Switzerland, 

The  railway  skirts  Lucerne  in  two  tunnels  and  then  runs  towards 
the  Kiissnacht  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  view  is  very  fine, 
with  the  Rigi  rising  in  front  of  us.  — 12  M.  Immensee  (1620  ft.),  on 
the  Lake  of  Zug ;  171/2  M.  Arth-Goldau  (see  above).  Beyond  (26  M.) 
Brunntn  the  line  reaches  the  TJmer  See  or  E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  along  which  it  runs  through  a  succession  of  tunnels. 

Beyond  (32  M.)  Fluelen  (1436  ft. ;  Weisaes  Kreut,  AdUr,  etc.) 
the  train  ascends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Beuss,  yih  (38  M.)  Erst^ 
feld.  —  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  railway  begins  at  (411/2  M.) 
Amsteg^SUenen  (1760  ft.).  The  train  crosses  the  Kaerstelenbach  by 
an  imposing  bridge,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Maderaner-Tal,  to 
the  left,  and  of  the  Reuss-Tal,  to  the  right,  and  is  then  carried 
through  the  slope  of  the  Bristenstock  (10,086  ft.)  by  means  of  two 
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tunnels,  and  across  the  BeuM  by  an  iron  bridge,  256  ft.  high.  We 
now  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  piotnresqne  Renss  yalley,  traverse 
&  tunnel,  eross  the  Jn8chialp''Bach  and  the  Zgraggen-TtU,  and  skirt 
the  monntaln  through  three  tunnels  and  over  a  vladnot 

Beyond  (60  M.)  OwrtnelUn  (2300  ft)  the  train  crosses  the  Gor- 
nerm-Bach  and  the  Haegrigen^Bach^  enters  the  Pfaffensprung  Spiral 
Tunnel  (1635  yds.  long;  116  ft.  of  ascent),  and  croflses  the  Lower 
Meienreu8$  Bridge.  Beyond  the  WaUinger  Spiral  Tunnel  (1199  yds. 
long;  76  ft.  of  ascent)  the  train  again  crosses  the  Renss  and  pene- 
trates another  tunnel  to  — 

51  M.  Wasen  (3050  ft.),  a  considerable  Tillage,  the  church  of 
which,  owing  to  the  windings  of  the  railway,  seems  constantly  to 
shift  its  position.  The  Imposing  Middle  MeienreusB  Bridge  (260  ft. 
high)  and  the  LeggiaUin  Spiral  Tunnel  (1204  yds.  long,  82  ft.  of 
ascent)  now  carry  us  to  the  Upper  Meienreuss  Bridge,  where  we  cross 
the  wild  and  deep  ravine  of  the  Meienreuss  for  the  third  time. 
Passing  through  another  tunnel  and  skirting  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tains, we  obtain  a  view  of  Wasen,  far  below  us,  and  of  the  windings 
just  traversed.  Opposite  rises  the  Rienner  Stock  (9785  ft.).  We 
next  cross  two  fine  bridges,  penetrate  the  Naxherg  Tunnel  (1  M. 
long),  and,  immediately  beyond  the  village  of  Ooeschenen,  cross  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Ooeschenen-Beuas  (view  of  the  Ooeaehenen-Tal 
to  the  right,  with  the  beautiful  Dammafim'). 

56  M.  GosMhenen  (3640  ft. ;  *Rail.  Restaurant,  comp.  p.  6). 

Immediately  beyond  the  station  the  train  crosses  the  Ootthard 
Beu88  and  enters  the  great  St.  GFotthard  Tnnnel,  which  runs  nearly 
due  8.,  5-6000  ft.  below  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  The 
tunnel  is  16,309  yds.  or  about  91/4  M.  in  length,  28  fL  wide,  and 
21  ft.  high,  and  is  laid  with  a  double  line  of  rails.  Trains  take 
14-25  min.  to  pass  through  it.  —  Above  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel, 
to  the  right,  are  some  new  fortifications. 

66  M.  Aixolo  (3865  ft.),  in  the  upper  WctnoFcWijy,  was  injured  by 
a  landslip  in  189o.  The  scenery  here  still  retains  an  Alpine  character. 

Beyond  Airolo  the  train  crosses  the  Tieino,  passes  through  the 
Sialvedro  Tunnelj  and  enters  the  Stretto  di  Stalvedro.  The  valley 
expands  near  (70  M.)  Ambri-Piotta  (3250  ft.).  —  Beyond  (73  M.) 
Rodi-Fietao  (3100  ft.)  the  Monte  Piottino  (Platifer)  projects  into 
the  valley  on  the  N.  The  Ticino  descends  the  gloomy  gorge  in  a 
series  of  waterfalls.  The  railway  crosses  the  gorge,  passes  through 
tiro  short  tunnels,  and  enters  the  Freggio  Spiral  Tunnel  (1  M.  in 
length),  from  which  we  emerge,  118  ft.  lower,  in  the  Piottino  Oorge^ 
We  again  cross  the  Ticino  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  scenery,  and 
then  thread  two  short  tunnels,  the  Prato  Spiral  Tunnel  (1  M.  long; 
118  ft.  of  descent),  and  another  short  tunnel,  beyond  which  we  enjoy 
a  view  of  the  beautiful  yalley  of  Faido,  with  its  fine  chestnut-trees. 
Crossing  the  Ticino  and  going  through  another  tunnel,  we  reach  — 

78  M.  Faido  (2365  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  Leventina,  thoroughly 
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Italian  in  character.  On  the  right  the  Piumogna  descends  in  a 
fine  waterfall.  —  The  train  now  follows  the  left  hank  of  the  Ticiao, 
traversing  a  beautiful  district,  richly  wooded  with  walnut  and  chest- 
nut trees.  Cascades  descend  from  the  abrupt  cliffs  on  either  side, 
one  of  the  finest  being  the  fall  of  the  Cribiatca^  a  little  short  of 
(82  M.)  Lavorgo  (2030  ft.). 

Farther  on  the  Ticino  forces  its  way  through  the  Biaschina  Bav^ 
ine  to  a  lower  region  of  the  valley  and  forms  a  beautiful  waterfall. 
The  railway  descends  on  the  left  bank  by  means  of  two  spiral  tun- 
nels, one  below  the  other  in  corkscrew  fashion :  viz,  the  Pianotondo 
Tunnel  (^/^Q  M.  long;  115  ft.  of  descent),  and  the  Travi  Tunnel 
(nearly  1  M.  long ;  118  ft.  of  descent). 

The  train  has  now  reached  the  lower  zone  of  the  Yalle  Leventina, 
and  crosses  and  recrosses  the  Ticino  on  either  side  of  (87  M.)  Oior- 
nico  (1480  ft.).  —  91  M.  Bodio  (1090  ft.).  —  The  Brenno  descends 
from  the  Val  Blenio  on  the  left  to  join  the  Ticino. 

94  M.  Siasca  (970  ft.),  with  an  old  Romanesque  church  on  a  hill. 
—  102  M.  Claro  (830  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  the  Pmo  di  Claro  (8920  ft.). 
Beyond  (104  M.)  Castione  the  train  passes  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
Mesoeco  (Bernardino  route)  and  crosses  the  Moeaa.  The  train  then 
passes  through  a  tunnel  beyond  which  we  obtain  a  magnificent  view 
of  Bellinzona. 

106  M.  Bellinzona  (760  ft. ;  ^Railway  Restaurant^  D.  inol.  wine 
31/2  fr. }  H6t.  Suisse  et  Poste ,  8/4  M.  from  the  station ,  R.  from  2, 
B.  IV4,  dtfj.  21/2,  D.  4,  omn.  1/2  fr.;  Cervo,  R.  IV2-2V21  B.  1  fr.; 
H6t.  International^  at  the  station,  R.  from  172fr0»  *^«  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Ticino,  a  thoroughly  Italian  town  with  5000  inhab.,  is  the 
junction  for  Locarno  (p.  191)  and  Luino  (p.  189).  Above  it  rise 
three  picturesque  castles  built  about  1445  by  Fil.  Maria  Yisconti 
(p.  127):  the  Castello  San  Michele,  to  the  W.,  the  Castello  Monte- 
hello,  and  the  Castello  Corbario^  to  the  £. 

Ascent  of  the  Monte  Camoght  from  Bellinzona  vi^  Giubiaico,  see  p.  i4. 

The  railway  to  Lugano  and  Milan  passes  through  a  tunnel 
(300  yds.)  below  the  Castello  MontebeUo.  —  At  (108  M.)  Giw 
biasco  the  railways  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  (p.  191)  diverge  to  the 
right.  Our  line  approaches  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  ascends 
the  slopes  of  Monte  Ceneri  (4125  ft.).  Cadenazzo  (p.  191)  lies  below 
on  the  right.  Three  tunnels.  •View  of  the  Ticino  Valley  and  the 
N.  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  improving  as  we  ascend.  The  train 
then  penetrates  the  Monte  Ceneri  (Hdt.  du  Monte  Ceneri,  pens. 
6-9  fr.)  by  means  of  a  curved  tunnel  (1  M.  long),  1435  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel ,  in  a  sequestered  valley, 
lies  (115  M.)  Rivera-Bironico  (1420  ft.).  The  train  then  descends 
the  smiling  valley  of  the  Agno  to  (120  M.)  Taveme  (1130  ft.  ; 
p.  15).  —  Beyond  Lamone  (1033  ft.)  the  train  quits  the  Agno, 
threads  the  Massagno  Tunnel  (1135  ft.  above  the  sea),  and  reaches 
the  Lago  di  Lugano  (p.  182). 
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1^  M.  Lugano.  —  The  BaUway  Station  (1110 ft.;  PI.  G,  2\  *Rutaiir 
rani,  d6j.  2»/2,  D.  3Vs  fr.;  view,  see  p.  12)  is  connected  with  the  town  by 
a  road,  a  shorter  footpath,  and  a  Cable  Teamwat  (l^iuieolare),  at  the  8. 
end  of  the  station  (fares :  np  30  or  20  c,  down  16  or  10  c.  \  lower  ter- 
minus in  Via  Francesco  Soave,  behind  the  Piazza  della  RiformiO;  —  The 
Steamboats  (to  Porto  Ceresio,  for  Varese  and  Milan,  see  BR  ^^  28,  to 
Ponte  Tresa,  for  the  Lago  Magglore,  and  to  Porlezza,  for  the  Lago  di 
Como,  see  p.  182;  to  Capolago,  on  the  Generoso  Bailway,  see  p.  Ifi)  have 
foar  piers:  Lttgano-Centrale  (PI.  0,  3),  the  main  station,  on  Uie  Piasza 
Giardino  (two  landing-stages),  Lugano-Piazta  Quglielmo  TM  (PI.  G,  4 ;  near 
the  Grand  Hotel),  Lugano- ParadUo  (PI.  B,  6),  for  Paradiso  (p.  12)  and  the 
Mte.  San  Salvatore,  and  Lugano  Castagnola  (PI.  G,  4),  for  Gassarate  and 
Castagnola  (p.  13).  Only  the  main  station  is  touched  at  on  every  journey. 
—  Kotor  Boats  between  Lugano  and  Paradiso  every  hour. 

Hotels  (in  spring  rooms  should  be  secured  in  advance).  The  chief  hotels 
send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  trains  and  steamers.  On  the  Ltike:  *Gbano 
Hotel  (PI.  a;  B,  C,  4),  Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell,  with  restaurant  and  garden 
(band  thrice  a  day),  B.  from  6,  B.  iVs,  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  omn.  IVsi  p«ns.  from 
12  fr.$  *Gband  Hotbl  Splbndibb  (PI.  c;  B,  6),  Via  Antonio  Cacda,  on 
the  road  to  Paradiso,  with  small  garden  on  the  lake,  frequented  by  Bnglish 
and  Americans,  B.  6-10,  B.  IV21  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  omn.  IVz,  pens,  from  12&.; 
Hot.  dd  ParcBeaus^joub  (PI.  b;  B,  4),  with  jgarden,  B.  from  4,  B.  11/21 
dej.  4,  D.  5,  omn.  IV2,  pens,  from  10  fr.  —  *Hot.-Pbn8.  Bbllbvub  ad  Lao 
(Fl.  h;  A,  6),  Via  Antonio  Caccia,  B.  3-6,  B.  IVzf  dej.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from 
TVs,  omn.  iVa  fr.;  Regina  Hotel  (formerly  Villa  Cereno;  PI.  re;  C,  4), 
Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell,  B.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  d<j.  3V2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  8  fr., 
both  with  garden.  All  these  have  lifts  and  steam-heating.  —  Second  Glass: 
*Bot.-Pens.  Ldoano  (PI.  e;  G,  3),  on  the  quay,  with  a  restaurant  and 
sm&U  garden,  B.  3-6,  B.  IVs,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  Italian; 
Hot.  IiiTEBNATioKAL  AD  Lag,  Plazza  GugUelmo  Tell,  with  lift  and  steam- 
heating,  B.  from  3V2,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  3Va  fr.  (opened  In  1906);  •Hot.- 
Pkss.  Victoria.  Via  Antonio  Gaccia,  with  small  garden,  B.  2V»-3V8,  B.  IV4, 
dej.  2V2,  I>.  3-3V2,  pens.  6V2-8V2,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *H6t.  Pfistbe  Belvedere 
(PL  1 ;  G,  4),  Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell,  with  beer-restaurant  and  small  terrace 
on  the  lake,  B.  2V2-4,  B.  IV4,  D.  SVz,  S.  2V2,  pens.  7-12  fr.;  Hotel  Garni 
Waltkb  (PI.  p;  U,  3),  with  restaurant  (see  p.  10),  B.  2-4,  B.  IV4  fr. ; 
Hot. -Bestadrant  Americana,  Piazza  Giardino,  B.  2-3,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  2V2, 
D.  3,  pens,  from  TVz  fi*- ;  Bbadsite  Hot.  de  la  Fontaine,  Piazza  Bizziero 
Bezzonico  (PI.  G,  3),  B.  from  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  2Vs,  pens,  from  6  fr.,  both 
with  steam-heating,  for  passing  tourists. 

In  the  Toion:  HdT.  Soissb  (PI.  g;  D,  3),  Via  Ganova,  B.  I'^lir^^^l^^  B.  IV4, 
dej.  2V2,  B.  3,  pens.  6-10,  omn.  ^/^  fr.*  Hot.  Garni  Gentral,  Via  Ganova, 
next  the  post-office,  with  cafe- restaurant ,  B.  2Vs  fr.;  Pension  Zweifel, 
Via  Gattedrale,  pens.  5  fr.  —  Near  the  Station.  To  the  S.:  'Hot.  MEteopole 
&  MoNOPOLB  (PI.  x;  B,  4),  with  lift,  B.  4-9,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3V2,  D.  5,  pens. 
9-18,  omn.  from  1  fr.:  *HdT.  Bristol  (PI.  y;  B,  3,  4),  with  lift,  R.  4-8, 
B.  IV2,  dej.  3V2,  D.  5,  pens.  8-15  fr.;  HdTEL  St.  Gotthard - Tebkinub 
(PL  k;  G,  3),  B.  2V3-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3.3V»,  D.  4-4V»«  omn.  3/4.11/2,  pens. 
7-12  fr.;  •Hot. -Pens.  Bbrna  bt  Bella- Vista  (PI.  r;  G,  3),  B.  3-6,  B.  IV4, 
dej.  3,  B.  4,  pens.  7-12  fr.,  all  four  with  steam-heating,  gardens,  and  &ie 
view.  To  the  W.  behind  the  railway  lines:  HdT.-PENS.  Bbad-Beoard  et 
Gontivbntal  (PI.  i;  B,  3),  B.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3V«,  D.  4V2,  pens,  from 
8  fr.,  with  garden;  Pens.  Villa  Uinbrva,  with  garden,  pens,  from  7fr., 
very  fair;  Rohler's  Hotel  Garni,  with  restaurant,  B.  2-3,  B.  i,  D.  1V2-3, 
S.  IV2-2V2,  pens.  6-7  fr.;  Hot.  Ldcebne  (PI.  z;  B,  2),  R.  IV2-2V2.  B.  1  fr., 
plain.  To  the  K. :  HdTEL  Washington  (Pl.  d ;  C,  1),  B.  from  5V2,  B.  I1/2, 
d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  7,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot.-Pens.  Seeqer  (PL  o ;  G,  2), 
Via  al  CoUe,  B.  2V2^,  B.  lV4,  D.  3V2,  S.  2V2,  pens.  7-10  fr. ;  Hotel-Pens. 
Ebica  (PL  q;  C,  2),  B.  2-4,  B.  IV4,  D.  .SV2,  S.  2V2,  pens.  6-9  fr.i  Hot.- 
Pens.  Obebland,  at  Massagno  (PL  .G,  1),  B.  IY2-2V2,  B.  1,  D.  2V2,  S.  2, 
pen*.  5-7  fr.,  all  with  gardens.  Below  the  station,  to  the  E.:  Hotel  uk 
la  ViiiB  BT  Pens.  Boh-Aib  (PL  s;  G,  2),  B.  2-3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  3^, 
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omn.  It  pens.  5-7  fr.  \  Hdr.  de  la  Croix  Blanche,  R.  lVr3,  B.  IVi,  B.  21/2- 
3  fr. ;  Hotel  Milam  et  Tbois  Suibses  (PI.  t;  G,  2),  witb  the  d^pendance 
Hdt.  de  la  Gave,  E.  lV«-2»/»,  B.  IV4,  D.  8,  8.  2V«,  peng.  6-7  fr.,  well  spoken 
of,  all  three  unpretending;  Pens.  Ihduni,  6-6  fr.  —  At  Loreio  (PL  B,  A): 
Pens.  Loreto,  high  np. 

At  Paradiso  (p.  12),  >/«  M.  to  the  8.:  *Gband  HStrl  de  l'Edrope  (PI.  v; 

A,  6),  E.  31/2-10.  B.  1V2,  d^j.  3V2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-18,  omn.  IV2  fr.,  H6t.  de  la 
Paix,  E.  from  3V2,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3V»,  D.  5,  peni.  from  8  fr.  (opened  In  1906), 
*HdT.  Ebichhamm  ad  Lac  (PI.  n;  B,  6),  a  new  balldinK  with  two  d^pen- 
dances.  freqnented  by  Germans,  E.  3-7,  B.  IV2,  D.  <&,  8.  8,  pens.  8-14,  omn. 
from  1  fr.  (closed  from  the  middle  of  Nov.  till  the  middle  of  Feb.), 
all  three  with  lifts  and  steam-heating;  *HdT.  Beau-Eivagb  (PI.  m;  A,  B,  6), 
with  steam-heating,  E.  3-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  71/2-12,  omn.  from 
1  fr. ;  Hot.-Pens.  Villa  Mon-Bijou,  with  restaurant,  pens,  from  8  fr. ; 
HdT.  DES  Anglais,  R.  from  3.  B.  li^,  d^i.  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  8  fr  t  ^Hdx.- 
Pens.  Villa  Cabmen  (PI.  u;  B,  6),  E.  2V2-5,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  2V2,D.  8V2,  pens. 
6-10,  omn.  1  fr. ;  H6t.  dd  Lac,  with  terrace  on  the  lake,  steam-heating, 
and  caf^-restaurant,  E.  from  2Vz,  pens,  from  6  fr. ;  'Hot.-Pens.  Sommbb 
(PI.  w;  A,  8),  E.  from  31/2,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  SVs,  D.  ^1/2,  pens,  from  8V2  fr.; 
Hot-Pens.  B«b,  with  steam-heating,  R.  2-4,  pens.  6-8V2  fr.,  *H6t.-Pbn8. 
Mkisteb,  R.  21/2-4,  B.  11/4,  D.  31/2,  8.  21/2,  pens.  61/2-IO,  omn.  from  1  fr., 
HdT.  DE  ZoBiCH,  E.  from  2,  B.  I1/4,  D.  3,  8.  21/2,  pens,  from  6  fr.,  Hot.- 
Pens.  Pabadiso  (PI.  p;  A,  6),  E.  2-8,  B.  1,  D.  3,  pens.  5-6Va  fr.,  aU  four 
near  the  8alTatore  station;  Hot.-Pens.  Palmen,  pens.  6i/r-7  fr.;  Pens. 
Violetta;  Pens.  Villa  Floba;  Pens.  Villa  Daheim:  Pens.  Fedebico; 
Pens.  Eebbb.  —  In  the  Via  Oeretta  (PI.  A,  5,  6) :  Gband  Hot.  des  Etbanobbs 
KT  DU  Casino  (W.  B.  Doyle).  E.  from  3,  B.  I1/2,  d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens,  from 
8  fr.  (opened  in  autumn  1906);  Pens.   Gebbeb,  with  garden. 

In  CMtarate  (p.  18),  >/<  ^*  ^^  the  £.  of  Lugano:  *HdT.-PENS.  Villa 
Castaonola  (PI.   f;  G,  3),    with   steam  -  heating  and  garden,   E.  21/2-6, 

B.  11/3,  D.  3*/4,  8.  2»/4,  pens.  7-121/2,  omn.  li/a  fr.;  Pens.  Villa  do  Midi 
(PI.  G,  4,  5),  Vs  M.  farther  on.  near  the  steamboat-pier,  pens.  4i/2-5  fr., 
very  fair.  —  In  Ccutagnola  (p.  IB),  in  a  sunny,  sheltered  position  to  the 
8.;  Pens.  Villa  Mobitz  (PI.  mo;  H,  6),  with  steam-heating  and  restaurant 
(p.  13),  pens.  6-8  fr.  ^closed  in  July  and  August),  very  fair;  Pens.  Livadia 
(PI.  li;  H,  5,  6),  from  6fr.;  Pens.  Villa  Helvetia,  from  5  fr.  —  On  the 
Via  (kutawio  (p.  14),  to  the  N. :  Pens.  Villa  8TADyFEB,  41/2-71/2  fr.  1  Pens. 
Castausio.  —  In  Daveaeo  (p.  14) :  Hot.-Pens.  Castello  di  Davesco  (1878  ft.), 
with  sanatorium  and  large  park,  E.  3-6,  B.  I1/4,  D.  4,  S.  3,   pens.  7-12  fr. 

Bestaurants  at  the  *H6t.  Lugano  (p.  9);  Trattoria  Biaggi  (also  rooms 
and  board),  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  della  Eiforma,  on  the  way  to  the 
cable-railway,  Italian.  —  In  Paradiso  (p.  12):  *Cafi- Restaurant  de  laritj 
with  terrace  on  the  lake  and  reading-room,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  31/2  fr. 

Beer:  Walter^  see  p.  9  (Munich  beer),  D.  21/2  fr.,  much  frequented; 
*ffdt.  P/ister  Belvedere  (p.  9;  Munich  beer);  Saal^  Piazza  della  Eiforma; 
Theatre  Rettanrant. 

Oafea.  Rivi^a^  on  the  quay,  near  Hot.  Lugano;  Jac^ini^  Centrale, 
both  in  the  Piazza  Giardino;  Continental,  Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell;  Ce^i  de 
Paris  (see  above),  Hdt.  du  Lac  (see  above),  Pens.  VUla  Flora  (see  above), 
all  three  in  Paradiso.  —  Confectioners:  Cafi  Riviera  (see  above);  faster ^ 
Via  Canova,  beside  the  post- office ;P«tm.  Violetta  (see  above),  in  Paradiso. 

Lake  Baths  (Bagno  Pubblico;  PI.  B,  5),  on  the  Paradiso  road  (open 
June-Sept. ;  bath  20  c.,  box  60  c,  dress  and  towels  20  c).  Wabm  Baths  at 
Pens.  Oerber  (see  above). 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Canova  (PI.  D,  8),  in  Paradiso  (PI.  B,  6), 
Cassarate,  and  Castagnola.  —  Fhyaiciana,  Dr.  ComeUs.Dr.Realiy  Dr.  Zbinden, 
Dr.  MicM,  Dr.  Ferri.  —  Bentist,  Ed.  Winzeler.  —  Bookseller  (also  photo- 
graphs), Arnold^  Piazza  Giardino.  —  English  Gtooda  (groceries,  tea-room,  etc.) : 
The  British  Trading  Company,  Piazza  del  Commercio. 

Honey  Changers :  Banca  della  Svizzera  Jtaliana,  Piazza  Giardino ;  Banca 
Cantonale  Ticinese.  Banca  Popolare,  both  in  the  Piazza  della  Eiforma.  — 
Tourist  Agency  (also  sleeping-car  agency)  in  the  kiosque  on  the  Piazza 
Guglielmo  Tell  (closed  in  winter). 
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Theatre.  Teairo  ApoUo  (PI.  D,  8),  Quay  Oiocondo  Albertolll;  operai 
and  dramas  occasionally  in  winter,  in  the  tourist- season  concerts  thrice 
daily  and  variety-performances  in  the  evening. 

Electric  Tramways  (10  c.)  from  the  Piazsa  Giardino  every  20  min.  to  (8.) 
Paradito  (PI.  B,  6),  or  the  Salvatort  Staticn  (PI.  A.  6),  (E.)  Cattarait  (PI.  G,  4), 
&nd  (N.)  Molino  Nuovo  (PI.  E,  1). 

Garria^  in  the  town  incl.  Paradiso  and  Gassarate,  with  one  horse* 
1-2  pers.  Ivt,  8  pers.  2,  with  two  horses,  1-2  pers.  29/4  fr.,  each  addit.  pars* 
75  c.  more;  per  hoar,  with  one  horse  3,  with  two  horses  6  fr.,  for  a  drive 
of  more  than  2  hrs.  each  addit.  V4  hr.  i/s  and  1  fr.  more.  Small  articles 
of  laggage  free;  trunk  60  c.  —  To  Ofutagnda  and  back  3,  1,  or  6  fr.;  to 
Montoffnokt  and  back  7,  8,  or  14  fr. ;  to  Agra  and  back  8,  9,  or  15  fr. ;  to 
Cca-ona  and  back  12,  14,  or  20  fr.  ^  to  Sonvico  and  back  9,  10,  or  16  fr.  — 
Drive  round  the  Mte.  San  Salvatore  (p.  18)  ri^  Pambio,  Figino,  Horcote, 
and  Melide  (21/2  hrs.),  one-horse  carr.  8  or  9,  two-horse  15  fr. ;  to  Comano 
via  Porza,  returning  via  Canobbio  CGiro  del  Piccolo  San  Bernardo'),  7,  8, 
or  12  fr. :  to  TessereU  and  Ponte  Ccmriatca  (*Giro  del  Gran  San  Bernardo'), 
9,  10,  or  18  fr. 

Diligence  (announcements  at  the  post -office)  several  times  daily  to 
Agra,  Carona,  Tesserete,  Sonvico,  Haglio  di  Colla,  Novaggio,  Sessa,  etc.  — 
MoTOR-OionBus  to  Ponte  Tresa  (p.  184). 

Bowing  Boat  with  one  rower  2fr.  (1-2  pers.  l»/4fr.)»  ^i*^  *^o  rowers 
Sfr.  for  the  first  hour,  each  addit.  y»hr.  V*C/«)  or  1  fr.,  with  gratuity  of 
lOo/o;  to  Caprino  or  CavaUino,  with  1  hr's.  stay,  6  fr.  (1-2  pers.  41/4  fr.).  — 
Motor  Boat,  5  fr.  per  hour.  —  Bailing  Boat,  8Va  fr.  for  the  first  hour, 
each  addit.  Vs  ^r-  I'/s  fr. 

SagUah  Church  (St.  EdiaardTs;  PI.  B,  4),  Via  Geretta ;  services  at  10.30, 
11.30,  and  3.30;  chaplain  Rev.  Jos.  Payne,  Hotel  Bristol. 

Lugano  (905  ft.) ,  the  largest  and  busiest  town  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Tieino,  ^th  9400  inhab.,  is  charmingly  sitnated  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  place  for  a  lengthened 
stay,  especially  as  a  transition  -  stage  on  the  way  farther  south. 
The  winter  temperature  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  Montreui 
or  Meran ;  the  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  excessive ;  while  in  spring 
and  autumn  N.  winds  prevail,  from  which,  however,  Gastagnola 
(p.  13)  Is  somewhat  protected.  The  environs  possess  all  the  charms 
of  ItaUan  mountain-scenery;  numerous  villages,  churches,  chapels, 
and  country-seats  are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  lake ,  and 
the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  contrasting 
beautifully  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  chestnuts  and  walnuts  in 
the  background.  To  the  S.,  immediately  above  the  town,  rises  the 
Monte  San  Salvatore  (p.  13),  wooded  to  its  summit;  to  the  E., 
across  the  lake,  is  the  Monte  Caprino,  to  the  right  is  the  Monte 
Qeneroso  (p.  16),  to  the  left  are  the  Monte  Brh  (p.  13)  and  the 
beautiful  Monte  Boglia  (p.  14).  On  the  N.  opens  the  broad  valley 
of  the  €ku$arate,  backed  by  a  group  of  mountains  among  which  the 
double  peak  ot  Monte  Camoghi  (p.  14)  and  the  rugged  Saaso  Grande 
(4880  ft)  are  conspicuous. 

Near  the  steamboat- pier  of  Lugano-Gentrale  lies  the  Piazza 
61AILDIK0  fPl.  0,  D,  3),  an  open  space  beautified  by  pleasure 
grounds  and  a  fountain.  On  its  W.  side  rises  the  imposing  Palazzo 
Civico  (PI.  C,  3),  erected  in  1844,  with  a  beautiful  colonnaded  court. 
~  A  broad  Quay,  planted  with  trees  and  much  frequented  as  an 
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evening-promenade,  stretches,  under  various  names,  along  the  lake. 
At  its  E.  end  are  the  Theatre  (p.  11),  and  the  Villa  Ciani  (PI.  D,  E,  3) 
with  a  shady  park  and  a  marble  statue  of  a  mourning  woman  ('La 
Desolazione')  by  Vincenzo  Vela  (entr.  from  Piazza  dell'  Indipen- 
denza  78  j  ^2"!  ^r.  to  the  gardener).  —  In  the  Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell 
(PL  C,  4),  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Quai  Vincenzo  Vela,  is  a  small 
Fountain  Statue  of  Tell^  by  Vela  (1852). 

The  old  conventual  church  of  Santa  Ma&ia  degli  Angioli 
(PI.  C,  4),  adjoining  the  Grand  H6tel,  contains  some  good  frescoes 
by  Bernardino  Luini, 

The  badly  lighted  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  screen  (1529),  one  of  the 
largest  ever  executed  by  Lnini,  represents  the  *Pass^ion  of  Christ,  and  con- 
tains several  hundred  figures,  arranged  according  to  the  antiquated  style 
in  two  rows.  In  the  foreground,  occupjring  the  upper  part  of  the  wall, 
stand  three  huge  crosses,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  perceive  Roman  virar- 
riors,  the  groups  of  the  Ixoly  women,  and  St.  John,  and  the  executionera 
casting  lots  for  the  garments.  Above,  on  a  diminished  scale,  from  left  to 
right,  are  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ  taken  prisoner,  the 
Hocking  of  Christ,  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Entombment,  Thomases  Un- 
belief, and  the  Ascension,  all  immediately  adjacent.  Although  the  style  of 
the  composition  strikes  one  as  old-fashioned,  the  eye  cannot  fail  to  bo 
gratified  by  the  numerous  beautiful  details.  The  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Bochns, 
below,  between  the  arches,  are  particularly  fine.  —  To  the  left,  on  the 
wall  of  the  church,  is  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  right 
is  a  fine  Madonna,  two  paintings  by  Luini,  The  sacristan  expects  a  small 
fee  (26-30  c). 

The  old  part  of  the  town,  with  its  arcades,  its  shops  and  work- 
shops in  the  open  air,  and  the  granite  wheel-tracks  in  the  streets,  is 
quite  Italian  in  its  character.  —  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  C,  2),  the  principal 
church,  on  a  height  below  the  station,  built  at  the  close  of  the 
15th  cent.,  has  a  tastefully  enriched  marble  facade  in  the  early- 
Renaissance  style,  probably  by  Tommaso  Rodari  (1517).  —  The 
terrace  in  front  of  the  station  and  the  Torre  Enderlin  (PL  B,  3),  the 
view-tower  of  the  former  villa  of  that  name,  above  the  Via  Geretta, 
command  an  admirable  *Yiew  of  the  town  and  the  lake. 

There  are  various  pleasant  Walks,  well  provided  with  guide- 
posts  and  benches.  To  the  S.,  on  the  highroad  through  the  suburb 
of  Paradiso  (PI.  A,B,  6),  and  along  the  foot  of  Mte.  Salvatore,  to  the 
(IV2  M')  headland  of  San  Martino  (to  Melide,  IV2  M.  farther,  see 
p.  15).  Just  before  reaching  San  Martino,  V2  ^*  l^eyond  the  terminus 
of  the  tramway  (p.  11),  a  foot-path  with  steps  leads  to  the  right  to 
(5  min.)  the  Belvedere  di  Ouidino  (1050  ft.)  which  commands  an- 
other fine  view.  —  To  the  W.  the  shadeless  Ponte  Tresa  road  (PI.  A, 
B,  4,  5;  p.  184)  winds  up  to  the  (IV2  M.)  top  of  the  Colline  dTOro, 
on  which  lies  the  frequented  Restaurant  du  Jardin  (also  pension). 
The  village  of  Sorengo  (1325  ft. ;  Pens,  de  la  CoUlne  d'Or)  is  reach- 
ed by  a  pretty  footpath  (Viottolo  Roncaccio),  5  min.  to  the  right  of 
the  station,  and  then  by  a  pergola-walk  in  20  min. ;  fine  view  of 
the  Lake  of  Muzzano  from  behind  the  church  and  from  the  steps  of 
the  adjoining  school.  A  •Carriage-road  leads  from  the  Restaurant 
du  Jardin,  to  the  left,  vi&  (1  M.)  Oentilino  (1283  ft.),  to  the  con- 
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spicnons  dinroh  of  Sant'  Abbondio  (1345  ft ;  in  the  graveyard  several 
monuments  by  Vela),  and  thence  via  Certmago  (1417  ft.)  to  (1  M.) 
Montagnola  (1548  ft. ;  Hot.  Bellevue,  plain  but  good) ;  from  the 
Roceolo  8oma%tij  ^2  ^*  ftbove  the  village,  ve  obtain  a  view  of  the 
W.  arm  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Monte  Rosa  group  (key  at  the  Gasa 
Somazzi  below ;  50  c.  to  the  attendant).  The  walk  may  be  pleasantly 
extended  via  Bigogna  to  (8/4  hr.)  Agra  (1835  ft. ;  diligence  see  p.  11), 
on  the  W.  side  of  which  a  shady  wood-path  (*Circolo  del  Monte') 
leads  round  Monie  Croce  (2152  ft.).  From  Gentilino  we  take  the 
direct  route  to  the  N.E.  back  to  Lugano,  via  Montalbano  (PI.  A,  6). 
—  To  the  E.,  from  the  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza  (PI.  P,  3  j  p.  12), 
we  may  follow  the  Via  Carlo  Gattaneo,  which  crosses  the  (V4  ^0 
Casscwate,  to  (V4M.)  Castarate  (PI.  G,  3 ;  electric  tramway,  p.  11),  and 
thence  ascend  gradually  by  the  sunny  highroad  skirting  the  foot  of 
the  Mte.  Bth  to  (V4M.J  Castagnola  (1080  ft.;  good  restaurant  in  the 
Yilla  Moritz,  p.  lOj,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  central  arm 
of  the  lake.  From  Castagnola  a  hilly  foot-path  leads  thence  along 
the  lake  to  (3  M.)  Oandria  (steamboat  station,  see  p.  183). 

The  most  intereating  excursion  is  the  *A8csht  of  thb  Hoktb  Sak  Sal- 
vAToxs,  by  cable-railway  (1800  yds.  long),  from  Paradiso  in  Vs  ^^-  (fare 
a,  down  2,  retom-tieket  4,  Sun.  and  holidays  2  fr.,  incl.  B.,  8.,  A  B.  10  fr.). 
The  lower  station  (PI.  A,  6;  920  ft. ;  Bestaorftnt,  d^j.  S,  D.  I  fr.)  lies  at  the 
terminus  of  the  electric  tramway  (p.  11),  >/«  ^*  from  the  steamboat-  pier 
Lugano  -  Paradito.  —  The  railway,  with  an  initial  gradient  of  17:  100, 
crosses  the  St.  Gotthard  Bailway,  traverses  a  viaduct  (110  yds.  long; 
gradient  38: 100)  and  reaches  the  halfway  station  of  Patxcaio  (l^ft.)  where 
carriages  are  changed.  The  line  now  ascenda  over  dolomite  rock,  at  an 
increasing  gradient  (finally  60 :  100),  to  the  terminus  (2895  ft. ;  Hdtel  Kulm), 
which  lies  7  min.  below  the  summit  (Vetta)  of  the  Monte  San  Balvatore 
(80(X)  ft.)}  on  which  there  is  a  pilgrimage-chapel.  The  *Vibw  embraces  all 
the  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  the  mountains  and  their  wooded  slopes, 
especially  those  above  Lugano,  sprinkled  with  numerous  villas.  To  the  E. 
above  Porlezca  is  Monte  Legnone  (p.  180);  N.  above  Lugano  the  double 
peak  of  Monte  Gamogh^  (p.  14),  to  the  left  of  this  the  distant  Bheinwald 
mountains;  W.  the  chain  of  Monte  Bosa,  with  the  Matterhom  and  other 
Alps  of  the  Valais.  This  view  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  morning 
(panorama  by  Imfeld).  —  Walkers  (from  Lusano  to  the  top  2  hrs.)  pass 
under  the  Gotthard  line  and  follow  the  road  via  Calprino  to  (IVsM.)  PazzaOo 
(1398  ft.).  Here  they  take  one  of  the  passives  marked  ^Al  Monte',  and 
then  ascend  by  a  stony  footpath,  crossing  the  funicular  railway,  to  the 
(iy>  br.)  top.  For  the  descent  they  should  select  the  path  to  (V4  hr.)  Oiona 
(2085  ft.),  where  they  reach  the  fine  road  leading  from  Pazzallo  to  (1  hr.) 
Corona  (1975  ft. ;  quaint  old  church).  From  Garona  a  zigzag  path  descends 
to  the  £.  to  Mdide  (p.  15). 

Excursions  may  be  made  also  to  Caprino  and  CmaiUno  (steamer  once 
d^y  in  summer;  motor-boat  on  Sun.,  20  c.;  rowing-boat,  see  p.  11)  and 
to  CSompionc  (steamboat-pier,  see  p.  184),  all  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  central 
arm  of  the  lake.  The  wine-cellars  (Gcmtine)  in  the  rocky  grottoes  at  the 
foot  of  the  MonU  Caprino  are  much  frequented  on  Sun,  and  holidays  (Asti, 
1>/k  tr,  per  bottle).  These  cellars  are  closed  at  sunset  and  in  winter  they 
are  open  on  Mon.  and  Frid.  only.  The  garden-restaurant  at  CofoaUino  or 
MdUno^  to  the  8.  of  the  Gantine,  is  another  popular  resort.  Glose  by  is  a 
pretty  waterfall.  —  A  picturesque  but  somewhat  fatiguing  footpath  leads 
from  €!aprino  and  Gavallino  via  the  high-lying  village  of  Fvgwna  (fine  view 
of  Lugano)  to  (IVs  hr.)  Oempione  (p.  184),  whence  we  may  proceed  via  (1  M.) 
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Bissone  (pp.  15,  184)  and  the  embankment  to  Meiide  (p.  15). 
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The  ascent  of  ^Konte  Bri  (3050  ft.)*  to  the  E.  of  Lugano,  ia  another  easy 
excursion  (up  2-2V2  hrs.,  down  IVshr.j  guide  needless;  mule  10  fr.). 
We  take  the  electric  tramway  to  Cassarate  (p.  13),  whence  a  road  leads 
to  (V4  br.)  Ca$tagnola  (p.  13)  and  proceeds  thence  in  curees  vitk  Ruvi- 
gUana  (1555  ft.)  to  (»/4-l  hr.)  Aldetago  (1950  ft.),  the  highest  village  visible 
from  Lugano  on  the  W.  mountain-slope.  Aldesago  may  be  reached  also  in 
IVs  hr.  from  Cassarate  via  Yigomaio  (PI.  H,  1)  and  Albonago  (1525  ft.).  Above 
Aldesago  the  path  divides:  both  branches  lead  round  to  the  (Vr^A  lir.) 
village  of  Brh  (2590  ft. ;  restaurant),  at  the  back  of  the  hiU.  From  Uie 
church  of  Br6  we  ascend  by  a  narrow  path  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
in  Vs  br.,  either  traversing  the  highest  crest  of  the  hill  to  the  right,  or 
crossing  the  spur  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  Lugano.  The  view  of  tbe 
different  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Por- 
lezza,  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  is  very  fine.  Lugano  itself  is  not 
visible  from  the  summit,  but  from  the  above-mentioned  spur  a  good  vievr 
of  it  may  be  obtained. 

*Konte  Boglia  (4960  ft.;  i-iVs  hrs.;  guide  desirable).  Ascent  via  So- 
ragno  and  the  Alp  Bolla,  or  from  (1^/4  hr.)  Bri  (see  above,  more  difficult) 
in  272  hrs.  The  view  is  less  extensive  but  more  picturesque  than  that 
from  Mte.  Generoso  (p.  16).  Descent  on  the  E.  side  through  the  grassy 
Val  Soldo  to  Castello  and  Stm  Mamette  or  Oria  (steamboat-stations )  p.  183). 

The  new  road  to  the  Caasarate  Valley  diverges  to  the  right,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Sassa  (PI.  G,  D,  1),  from  the  Bellinzona  road  at  Massagno, 
and  V4  ^'  fa-rther  on  is  joined  by  a  short  branch-road  (Via  Gastausio)  from 
the  Holino  Nuovo  (tramway,  p.  11).  The  old  road  in  the  valley,  the  Via 
Tr^vano,  leads  past  the  chateau  of  Trevano,  the  property  of  Mr.  Louis 
Lombard  of  New  York,  sumptuously  fitted  up,  with  a  beautiful  park  nearly 
80  acres  in  extent  (visitors  to  the  park  and  hot-houses  admitted  on  presenting 
their  cards).  These  two  roads  unite  at  (274  H.)  Canobbio  (1295  ft.),  beyond 
which  the  high-road  proceeds  via  (8  M.)  Tesserete  (1745  ft. ;  Ristorante  An- 
tonini,  Banfi,  etc.,  pens.  4-5  £r.*,  diligence,  p.  11)  to  (W4  M.)  Bigorio  (see 
below).  Another  road,  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Via  Trevano  a  little 
short  of  Trevano,  leads  via  Bavetco  (Hot.  Gastello  di  Davesco,  p.  10)  and 
Oadro  (1560  ft.)  to  Soncko  (1965  ft.}  Posta,  pens.  4fr.;  diUgence,  p.  11),  a 
charmingly  situated  village  with  a  view  of  the  lake  and  town  of  Lugano, 
recently  frequented  as  a  summer-resort.  —  From  Tesserete  a  road  runs  to 
the  N.E.  into  the  Val  di  Colla^  or  upper  Gassarate  valley,  leading  vi&  Bidafftto 
to  (6V2  M.)  SearegHa,  or  ifagUo  di  Cotta  (3205  ft. }  Bistor.  Gereso,  pen«.  4  fr. ; 
diligence,  p.  11),  which  may  be  reached  also  from  Bonvico  in  IVs  hr.  via 
the  MonU  Petrole  and  FUmdera. 

Monte  Oamoghe  (7800  ft),  commanding  a  striking  panorama  of  the  Alps 
from  Mte.  Rosa  to  the  Ortler,  is  ascended  from  Scareglia  in  4^/2  hrs.,  with 
guide :  viil  Colla  and  the  A^  Pietrarossa,  leaving  the  Monte  Oanirola  (see 
below)  to  the  left,  to  the  (3  hrs.)  A^  Sertena  (5920  ft.)  and  the  (IVs  hr.)  top. 
—  The  descent  may  be  made  to  the  N.,  vi&  the  alps  of  Bivolte  and  Leveno 
and  through  the  Val  Morobhia^  to  mubiasco  and  (5  hrs.)  BeUmzona  (p.  8).  — 
The  ascent  of  Monte  Oareirola  (6940  ft.),  accomplished  from  GoUa  in  8  hra., 
is  also  recommended.  —  Pedestrians  will  find  it  to  their  account  to  return 
from  the  Val  Colla  to  Porlezza  over  the  Fats  of  San  Lueio  (6960  ft.),  or  to 
the  Val  Soldo  (p.  183),  either  by  the  Cima  di  Foiorma  (5930  ft.)  views)  or  past 
the  remarkable  dolomitic  peaks  of  the  JDiaH  di  VeccJda. 

Various  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  fertile  uplands  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Cassarate  and  the  Agno.  Field-paths  lead  from 
Massagno  (PI.  B,  C,  1)  to  the  X.  via  RovOlo  (1400  ft.)  and  Savoia  (1485  ft.),  or 
from  the  Via  Sassa  (see  above),  immediately  beyond  the  first  fork  direct  via 
Porta  (1595  ft.)  and  Oomano  (1660  ft.),  to  the  (IVs  hr.)  church  of  Ban  Bemazdo 
(2310  ft.),  situated  on  a  rocky  plateau,  and  commanding  a  picturesque  view. 
Thence  (at  first  foUowing  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  X. )  no  path)  vi&  (1 V4  hr.) 
Sola  and  the  (Vs  hr.)  village  of  Bigorio  (2360  ft.)  to  the  (20  min.)  monastery 
of  Bigorio  (2360  ft.),  charmingly  situated.  A  deUghtful  walk  may  be  taken 
hence,  through  chestnut-woods  and  over  pastures,  to  (1V«  hr.)  the  top  of 
Mt9.  Bigorio  (3615  ft.).    From  Bigorio  we  may  return  either  direct  or  via 
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Sala  and  (20  min.;  Pmle  Capriasea  (1137  fl.),  with  «  church  containing  a 
good  old  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vind'a  Last  Supper  (beat  light  11-1),  to 
(i/ihr.)  the  railwaj-atation  of  Tavenu  (p.  8),  14  min.  by  rail  or  IVshr.  on 
foot  from  Lugano. 

Monte  Tamaro  (8430 ft.)  5hr8.;  guide)  from Btv^^-BironUo  (p.  9)i  vift 
the  Alp  Foppa  (4680  ft.),  not  difdcult.  Splendid  view  of  Lago  Xaggiore, 
the  lake  of  Lugano,  Milan,  etc. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  in  a  light  mountain-carriage 
(16-17  fr.)  Tii  Biogffio  (1009  ft.)  to  (2  hrs.)  Cademario  (2iffl  ft.),  whence  the 
carriage  is  sent  to  Agno.  From  Oademario  we  ascend  on  foot  to  (20  min.) 
San  Beznurdo  (29C6  ft.  %  beautifU  riew  of  Lago  Maggiore,  etc.).  We  next 
proceed  to  the  Aranno-Iseo  road  and  follow  it  to  the  left  to  Iteo  (1354  ft.), 
CVmo,  Vematey  and  (2  hra.)  ^^no  (p.  184),  where  we  rejoin  the  carriage.  The 
chapel  of  StmOa  Maria  (2060  ft. ;  flne  view)  lies  near  the  road,  between  Iseo 
and  Cimo.  —  In  the  valley  of  the  MagUeuina  (the  so-called  MaleanUme\  still 
farther  to  the  W.  (8  M.  from  Lugano  ;  diligence  via  Agno,  Magliaso,  and  Pure, 
see  p.  11),  lies  VeYaggio  (2100  ft.;  *B6t.-Pens.  Beau^jow;  H6t,  Lrnna;  Fmu. 
Fovaffffio,  very  fair),  a  summer-resort  in  a  pretty  mountain-landscape,  in 
view  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Novaggio  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent 
of  the  Monte Lema  (OSaO  ft.;  2Vshrs.,  with  guide),  which  commands  a  flne 
view.  The  road  proceeds  to  the  W.  to  the  village  of  Aitano  (2100  ft. ;  PosU), 
another  summer -resort,  whence  we  may  descend  vi&  8€$*a  (1386  ft.; 
diligence,  p.  11)  to  Fonie  Tresa  (p.  184). 

Excursion  to  the  Mimte  Omeroto^  see  below;  to  the  ffdttl  Belvedere 
(Laazo  d^Intelvi),  see  p.  183;  to  the  GrifUo  of  OitenOj  see  p.  183. 


Beyond  Lugano  the  St.  Gotthabd  Railway  crosses  the  Taatino 
VaUey,  by  means  of  a  yiaduct,  130  ft.  high  (charming  view  of  Lngano 
to  the  left),  skirts  the  Monte  San  SaWatore,  and  passes  under  its 
N.E.  spur.  It  then  skirts  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  ▼!&  the  Tillage 
of  (128  M.)  Melide  (Pens.  Valentin!,  with  restaurant  j  Caflfft-Risto- 
rante  Lugano,  Ristorante  del  Battello,  both  plain),  2M.  beyond  the 
headland  of  San  Martlno  (p.  12).  The  train  and  the  road  then  cross 
the  lake  to  Bi$$one  (p.  184)  by  a  stone  viaduct  ^2  ^-  long  (views). 

—  130  M.  Maroggia  (H6t.-Re8taurant  Val  Mara,  R.  1  Vj-2  fr.,  B.  80  c), 
at  the  W,  baae  of  the  Mte,  Qeneroso. 

I32V2  ^*  Capolago  (HOL'Ptns.  du  Lac,  with  garden,  R.  2,  pens. 
6-9  fr.;  Hot.  SuUse,  well  spoken  of;  Alb,  d' Italia,  B.  IV2,  B.  1  fr. ; 
Rail.  Restaurantjf  at  the  head  of  the  S.£.  arm  of  the  lake,  near  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Laveggio,  is  the  station  for  the  Oeneroso  Bailway 
(steamboat  from  Lugano  4  times  a  day  in  summer,  in  1-1 V2  ^^0* 

Fkok  Capolaoo  to  the  Montb  Osksboso,  rack-and-pinion  railway 
(from  April  to  Oct.  only)  in  IV4  hr. ,  to  Bellavista  (Hdt.  Generoso)  in 
54  minutes.  Return- fare  to  the  top  10  fr.  (Sun.  6  fr.),  from  Lugano  11  fr.  75  c 
(Sun.  8  fr.  75  c);  return-ticket,  incl.  E.,  D.,  A  B.  in  the  Hot.  Kulm,  18  fr. 

—  The  trains  start  from  the  steamhoat-pier  at  Capolago  and  halt  at  (2  min.) 
the  8L  OoUhard  Railway  Station.  The  train  crosses  the  road  and  the  St. 
Gotthard  railway  and  ascends  the  slope  of  the  Generoso  (gradient  20:100, 
afterwards  22:  100),  with  a  continuous  open  view,  on  the  right,  of  the  Val 
di  Laveggio,  girt  with  wooded  hills,  of  the  little  town  of  Mendrisio,  and, 
behind,  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Then  it  skirts  abrupt  cliffs  and  enters 
a  curved  tunnel  (165  yds.  long),  immediately  before  which  the  summit  of 
Xonte  Rosa  is  visible.  —  IV4  M.  San  Nicolao  (2300  ft.),  a  station  In  the  finely 
wooded  Val  di  Solarino.  The  line  next  describes  a  wide  curve,  enters  a 
tvnnel  50  yds.  long,  and  proceeds  high  up  on  the  mountain-slope,  with 
fine  views  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Milan  and  V ar cse. 
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3VsM.  BeUavista  (4C05ft.;  Hot.  des  Alpes,  B.  from  21/2,  B.  I1/4,  d<j.  3, 
D.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr.).  A  path  leads  from  the  station  along  the  mountain- 
ridge  to  the  (5  mln.)  *  Perron^  a  platform  provided  with  railings,  imme- 
diately above  Gapolago,  with  a  beautiful  view  (best  in  the  morning)  of 
the  Lake  of  Lugano  and  the  surrounding  heights,  backed  by  the  line  of 
snow-peaks  stretching  from  the  Gran  Paradiso  to  the  St.  Gotthard.  About 
VsM.  to  the  E.  of  the  station  (tramway;  hotel-porter  meets  the  trains)  is 
the  *H6tel  Monte  Generoso  (3960  ft.;  K.  4-5,  B.  IV2,  dej.  3V*j  D.  5,  pens. 
9-13  fr.;  post  and  telegraph  office;  Engl.  Church  Service),  situated  on  a 
mountain-terrace  commanding  a  view  over  the  plain  of  Lombardy  as  far 
as  the  Monte  Viso.  The  hotel,  open  from  May  Ist  to  Oct.  16th,  is  frequented 
in  summer  mainly  by  Italians,  at  other  seasons  by  English  and  Americans. 
A  bridle-path  leads  hence  to  the  summit  in  I1/4  hr. 

Beyond  Bellavista  the  railway  ascends  through  another  tunnel  (90  yda. 
long),  and  closely  skirts  the  barren  ridge,  affording  occasional  views  to 
the  left  of  the  lake  and  town  of  Lugano,  and  to  the  right,  below,  of  the 
villages  of  Muggio  and  Cabbio.  Beyond  two  short  tunnels  we  reach  the 
station  of  (b^t  M.)  Yetta  (5295  ft.;  H6tel  Ktslm,  B.  3-5,  B.  li/s,  ddj.  3Vs-4, 
D.  5,  pens.  8-13  fr.,  connected  by  view-terraces  with  the  Restaurant  Vetta  ; 
adjacent,  Albergo - Ri»torante  CUricetti^  plain,  B.  from  IVsi  D.  with  wine 
3  fr.).  A  good  path  leads  hence  in  20  mln.  to  the  summit  of  *Monte  Generoso 
(5590  ft.).  The  view,  no  less  striking  than  picturesque,  embraces  the 
lakes  of  Lugano,  Gomo,  Yarese,  and  Lago  Maggiore,  the  entire  Alpine 
chain  from  the  Monte  Viso  to  the  Ciomo  dei  Tre  Signori,  and  to  the  S. 
the  plain  of  Lombardy,  watered  by  the  Po  and  backed  by  the  Apennines, 
with  the  towns  of  Milan,  Lodi,  Crema,  and  Cremona  (best  in  the  morning). 
—  From  the  station  of  Vetta  we  may  descend  on  foot  to  the  Hdtel  Gene- 
roso or  to  Bellavista  station  in  >/4  hr. 

Monte  Generoso  may  also  be  ascended  from  Rovio  (1665  ft. ;  *Hdt.-Pens. 
Mte.  Generoso,  R.  1-2,  D.  2V2,  S.  IV2,  board  5  fr. ;  3  M.  from  Maroggia 
station  by  road,  ca.  2  M.  by  footpath),  in  3^/2-4  hrs.,  by  a  marked  path, 
well-shaded  in  the  niorning;  or  from  Mendrisio  (see  below)  vi&  San  Nicolaoy 
in  31/2-4  hrs.,  or  via  Muggio.  The  last  named  route  (diligence  daily  in 
274  hrs.)  ascends  the  Val  di  Muggio  via  Casta  San  Pietro,  Monte,  and  Casima 
to  i^^l^V..)  Muggio  (2185  ft.;  inns),  whence  the  summit  is  reached  in  3  hrs. 
by  a  bridle-path.  From  Lamo  d*Intelvi  (41/2  hrs.),  see  p.  188;  recommended 
for  the  return  (guide  advisable  for  inexperienced  climbers). 

136  M.  Mendrisio  (1180  ft.  5  Albergo.  del  Gottardo^  at  the  station  ; 
AngelOy  a  good  Italian  house,  R.  21/2  fr.),  a  small  town  of  3400  in- 
hab.,  Y2  M.  from  the  station,  lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  bridle- 
path to  the  Monte  Generoso  (to  the  Hot.  Generoso  3  hrs. ;  mnle  6  fr.). 
At  Ligometto,  V/2  M.  to  the  W.,  the  birthplace  of  Vincenzo  Vela 
(1822-91),  is  the  Museo  Vela,  with  models  and  a  few  originals  by 
that  sculptor.  —  A  short  tunnel  carries  us  through  the  watershed 
between  the  Laveggio  and  the  Breggia,  139  M.  Balerna, 

140  M.  Chiasso  (765  ft.;  *Buffet;  H6t.  de  la  Gare,  Alb.  Croce 
Rosea,  R.  2,  B.  1  fr.,  both  at  the  station),  the  last  Swiss  village 
(custom-house ;  usually  a  long  halt).  To  Cemobblo,  see  p.  174.  — 
The  line  pierces  the5cw*o  Cavallasca  by  means  of  a  tunnel  3170  yds. 
long,  beyond  which  a  view  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  disclosed  to 
the  left. 

143  M.  Como  (Stazione  San  Giovanni,  p.  1 67) ;  thence  to  (173  M.) 
Milan,  see  R.  24. 
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4.  From  Thiuds  to  Colico  over  the  Spltigen. 


fiB  K.  Dii.iasNCS  from  Thiuia  to  ChUvtiuia  (41  MJ  twice  dailv  in 
Hummer  in  10  hn.  (far«  16  fr.  50,  coup^  19  fir.  80  c).  axtba  Post  from 
Thusis  to  CMavenna  with  two  horsefl  99  fr.  30  e.,  with  three  horses  186  fr. 
50  e.  —  'Rau.way  (electric)  from  GhiaTenna  to  Colico  (Lecco),  17  X.,  in 
>/4  lir.  (forea  3  fr.  16,  2  fr.  20,  1  fr.  40  c),  correiponding  with  the  steam- 
boats to  Como. 

TfcuJM  (2370  ft. ;  H6t-Peiui.  Via  Mala,  Post,  H6t.  SplugeD,  etc.), 
a  station  of  the  Rhaetian  line  from  Coire  to  the  Engadine,  lies  at 
the  confiaence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Nolla.  —  The  Splugeu  road 
leads  hence  through  the  gorge  of  the  Via  Mala,  crossing  the  foaming 
Rhine  serer&l  times.    Finest  view  at  the  second  bridge. 

7Vi  M.  Andeer  (3210  ft.).  —  Then  we  follow  the  wooded  Bofna 
Ravine  and  the  plctnresqne  Rheinwald-  Tal  to  — 

16  M.  Spltgen,  Roman.  Spluga  (4757  ft.;  HStel  BodenhauSj 
R.  2V2-&,  B.  IV4-IV21  ^'  ^Vsfr.;  H6t.  Splugcnjj  the  capital  of  the 
Rheinwald-Tal,  at  the  junction  of  the  Splugen  and  Bernardino 
routes.  The  latter  here  runs  to  the  W.  The  Splugen  route  turns  to 
the  left,  crosses  the  Rhine,  and  ascends  In  windings  to  the  (6^/4  M.) 
Spln^en  Fast  (^Colmo  dcIV  Orso;  6946  ft.),  the  boundary  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  About  ^/^  M.  beyond  the  pass  Is  the  diligence- 
station  of  Monte  Spluga  (6260  ft.)  with  the  Italian  custom-house 
(dogana)  and  several  inns. 

The  road  now  descends  by  numerous  zigzags  along  the  £.  slope, 
being  protected  against  sTalanches  by  three  long  galleries  and  ayold- 
ing  the  dangerous  Liro  Oorge.  Beyond  Pianazto  (4528  ft. ;  plain 
inn),  near  the  entrance  to  a  short  gallery,  the  MadUimo  forms  a 
magnificent  waterfall,  655  ft.  in  height,  which  Is  best  surveyed  from 
a  platform  hy  the  roadside. 

From  PianaMo  a  road  ascends  to  the  N.E.  to  (IV4  M.)  Madoaimo 
(5063  ft.),  a  prettily  situated  village  with  a  chalybeate  spring  and  a  *  Hydro- 
pathic. 

33  M.  Campodolcino  (3622  ft.  j  Posta,  R.  2-372.  B.  1  fr.)  con- 
sists of  four  large  groups  of  houses.  The  second  contains  the  church. 
The  Liro  VaUey  ( Valle  San  Oideomo)  is  strewn  with  fragments  of 
rock,  hut  the  wildness  of  the  scene  is  softened  by  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  chestnuts  lower  down,  from  which  rises  the  slender 
campanile  of  the  church  of  Oallivaggio,  Beyond  (3872  M.)  San 
Giacofno  the  rich  luxuriance  of  Italian  vegetation  unfolds  Itself  to 
the  Tiew. 

41  VL  Chiayenna.  —  Hotels.  *H5txl  Gonbadi  bt  Posts,  V^  ^• 
from  the  railway-station,  with  railway  ticket  office,  R.  2V2-4,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  21/2, 
D.  Z-i^/%  8.  2Vs,  pens.  6Vr8,  omn.  Vs-'A  fr* ;  HdTSL  I^ational  &  Bnoadinsb 
HOF,  with  caf^-restanrant,  R.  from  2V»,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2Vi,  D-  3V»,  pens.  6Va- 
8  fr.  —  Hdr.  Hkltstia  &  SrsooLA,  at  the  station,  R.  2V2)  B.  1  fr.-.  Alb. 
Ckhoea,  on  the  Promenade,  R.  ii/a  fr..  Alb.  dblla  Stazionb,  R.  1-2,  B.  1  fr., 
both  Italian;  Alb.  Sah  Paolo,  near  the  station,  unpretending.  —  Good  beer 
at  tbe  LOwenkeaer. 

The  Station  iC^fi-Bestaurani,  d^j.  or  D.  incl.  wine  2Vsfr.5  beer)  lies 
to  the  S.B.  of  the  town.    Through -tickets  are  here  Issued  to  the  steam- 
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boai-stations  on  the  Lago  di  Gomo,  with  coupon  for  the  omnibus-journey 
between  the  railway-station  and  the  quay  at  Colico.  —  Diliffmtce  Office  at 
the  station. 

Chiavenna  (1040  ft.),  the  Roman  Clavenna,  an  ancient  town 
with  3100  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  Mera^  is  adapted  for 
a  stay  of  some  time.  The  town,  the  key  of  the  Splugen  road  and  of 
the  Vol  Bregagliay  through  which  the  road  to  the  Maloja  Pass  and 
the  Engadine  leads  to  the  E.,  belonged  (along  with  the  Yaltellina) 
to  the  Grisons  from  1612  to  1797.  The  castle-rock  above  the  town, 
now  known  as  the  ^Paradi8o\  frequently  the  centre  of  struggles 
with  the  dukes  of  Milan,  commands  a  picturesque  view  (adm.  50  c). 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock,  opposite  the  Hdtel  Gonradi,  are  the  ruins  of 
an  unfinished  palace  of  the  last  governor  appointed  by  the  Grisons. 
San  Lorenxo,  the  principal  church ,  has  a  slender  clock-tower  or 
campanile,  rising  from  an  arcaded  enclosure  which  was  formerly 
the  burial-ground.  The  octagonal  Battisterio  (closed;  fee  15-20  c) 
contains  a  font  of  1206,  adorned  with  reliefs.  Chiavenna  is  the 
legendary  scene  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  unavailing  prostration 
before  Henry  the  Lion,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Legnano  (p.  5). 

The  hilla  of  the  Vol  Capiola,  iVx  M.  from  Chiavenna,  contain  many 
*Harmitte  dei  Gigantr  (giant's  kettles)  or  ancient  'glacier 'mills*  of  9II 
sizes  (guides  at  the  hotels). 

The  Elbctric  Railway  to  Colico  (fares,  see  p.  17)  traverses 
three  funnels  soon  after  starting,  beyond  which  we  enjoy  a  fine 
retrospect  of  Chiavenna.  Rich  vine-bearing  country.  The  valley 
(Piano  di  Chiavenna)  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  lofty  mountains. 
The  lower-lying  districts  are  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  Mera. 
On  the  right  bank  lies  Qordona^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vol  della  Forcola^ 
beyond  which  the  Boggia  forms  a  pretty  waterfall  in  its  precipitous 
descent  from  the  narrow  Val  Bodengo.  —  6  M.  8am6laco  is  the 
station  for  the  large  village  of  that  name  on  the  opposite  (right) 
bank  of  the  Mera,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Mengasca.  Near  (8V2  M.j 
Novate  (Mezzola)  the  railway  reaches  the  Lago  di  Mezzola  (666  ft.), 
originally  the  N.  bay  of  the  Lake  of  Como  (comp.  p.  174),  with 
which  it  is  now  connected  by  a  single  narrow  navigable  channel. 
To  the  S.  appears  the  pyramidal  Monte  Legnone  (p.  180). 

The  railway  skirts  the  E,  bank  of  the  lake,  vi4  Campo  and 
Verzeia,  and  crosses  the  Adda  (p.  180)  beyond  (12^2  M.)  Dubino, 
The  Valtellina  railway  (p.  180)  joins  ours  from  the  left;  we  observe 
on  a  hill  to  the  right  the  ruined  castle  of  Fuentes,  once  the  key  of 
the  Valtellina,  erected  by  the  Spaniards  in  1603,  and  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1796. 

17  M.  Ck»lico  (720  ft. ;  BaU.  Restaurant;  Hdtel  RiH,  with  caf^- 
restaurant,  at  the  landing-stage,  R.  2^/2,  B,  1  fr,,  unpretending, 
and  others),  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  see  p.  180. 
The  station  is  nearly  ^2  ^*  ^^^m  the  quay  (omnibus,  see  p.  17).  — 
Railway  from  Colico  to  Lecco  ( Milan) y  see  pp.  171-165. 
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5.  From  Innsbruck  to  Verona  by  the  Brenner. 


175  M.  AosTBiAN  SoDTHBBN  Bailwat  (OtMUtrHchUcht  BUdbahn)  to  Ala^ 
thence  Italiav  Bailwat  (Rete  AdriaHca);  ezpreas  fares  82  fr.  45,  24  fr. 
5c.i  ordinary  33  fr.  45,  17  fr.  35,  11  fr.  50  e.  (through  -  tickets  payable  in 
gold).  The  *Vord-S&d-Expre8s*Zug'  (Berlin  to  Verona,  in  winter  to  Milan), 
a  train  de  luxe  composed  of  first-class  and  dining  cars,  performs  the  journey 
in  ca.  6^4  hrs.;  the  day-express  (1st  A  2nd  cl.)  takes  8,  the  night-express 
(1st,  2na,  *  drd  cl.)  8Vs,  the  ordinary  trains  12  hrs.  —  Views  on  the  right 
as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Brenner. 

The  Brenner  (4495fi.),  the  lowest  pass  orer  the  principal  chain  of  the  Alps, 
is  traversed  by  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Alpine  routes,  which  was  used  as  early 
as  the  Boman  period,  and  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  in  1772.  The 
railway,  opened  in  1867,  is  carried  through  30  tunnels,  and  over  60  large 
and  a  number  of  smaller  bridges  within  a  distuice  of  83  M.  The  steepest 
gradient,  1 :  40,  is  between  Innsbruck  and  the  culminating  point. 

Iniiilirnck  (1880  ft.;  HdU  Tirol,  R.  from  41/2,  B.  II/2,  dej.  3, 
P.  5  K.,  H6t,  de  VEurope,  R.  3-6,  B.  li/*,  D.  4  JST.,  Qoldent  Sonnt, 
R.  3-6,  B.  11/4,  D.  4-6  K,,  aU  three  at  tbe  staUon;  H6Ul  Kreid, 
H6t.  Habshurg,  botb  near  the  station,  H6U  Victoria^  opposite  the 
station,  these  three  second-class ;  Bail,  Rtstaurani) ,  the  capital  of 
Tyrol,  with  44,000  inhab.,  Is  described  in  Baedeker' t  Eastern  Alps, 

The  railway  ascends  the  valley  of  the  SUl,  Numerous  tunnels. 
6  M.  PaUch  (2670  ft.).  —  I21/2  M.  Matrei  (3254  ft.),  with  the 
chateau  of  Trautson.  —  I5V2  M.  Steinach  (3432  ft.).  —  The  train 
now  ascends  a  steep  incline,  crosses  the  valleys  of  Sehmim  and  Vols 
in  a  wide  curve  beyond  (18^2  ^0  ^^*  Jodoky  and  runs  high  above 
the  Sill  to  (21 V2  M.)  Ories  (4114  ft.).  It  then  passes  the  small  green 
Brenner-See  (on  the  right),  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  SUt.  Brenner  (4495  ft. ;  Buffet),  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  the  watershed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  From 
the  hillside  to  the  right  descends  the  Eisack,  which  the  train  now 
foUows.  —  271/2  M.  Brmnerhad  (4350  ft.).  The  line  then  descends 
rapidly  to  (30V2  M.)  Schelleherg  (4075  ft.),  where  it  turns  into  the 
Pflersch'Tal^  returning,  however,  to  the  Eisack  valley  by  a  curved 
tunnel,  8B5  yds.  long.  ~  36  M.  Oossensass  (3494  ft.),  a  summer- 
resort.  —  The  train  now  runs  through  wild  rocky  scenery.  40  M. 
Stertmg  (3110  ft.).  On  the  left  rises  the  castle  of  8prechenstein,  and 
on  the  right  those  of  Thumhurg  and  Reifenstein.  —  43  M.  Freien- 
feld,  —  We  now  cross  the  Eisack.  On  the  left  bank  is  the  handsome 
castle  of  Welfenstein,  —  47  M.  Orasstein  (2746  ft.),  at  the  entrance 
of  the  narrow  defile  of  (49Y2  ^0  Mittewald,  The  lower  end  of  the 
defile,  called  the  Brixener  Klause ,  near  Unterau,  is  closed  by  the 
Fraiueiufeite,  a  strong  fortress  constructed  in  1833.  The  (52  M.) 
sUtion  (2450  ft. ;  *RaU,  Restaurant),  the  junction  of  the  Pustertal 
line  (for  Carlnthia) ,  lies  I1/4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  fortress.  — 
Yineyards  and  chestnuts  now  appear. 

59  M.  Brizen  (1840  ft.)  was  the  capital  of  an  ecclesiastical 
principality,  secularized. in  1803.  —  We  cross  the  Eisack.  61  M. 
Albeina,     The  valley  contracts.    64  M.  ViUndiSf    65  M.  Klausen 
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(1720  ft.).  —  The  line  skirts  precipitous  porphyry  cliffs.  —  69  M. 
Waidhruck  (1545  ft.).  On  the  left,  high  ahove,  rises  the  Trostburg, 
The  train  crosses  the  Eisack ,  in  a  wild  ravine  hemmed  in  hy  por- 
phyry rocks.  741/2  M.  Atzwang  (1220  ft.).  —  78  M.  Blumau.  On 
the  right  hank  hegin  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  the  Bottener  Ltite,  — 
81^2  ^*  Kardaun.  The  train  now  returns  to  the  right  hank  of  the 
Eisack  and  enters  the  wide  hasin  of  Botzen,  a  district  of  luxuriant 
fertility. 

83  M.  Botsen.  —  Rail.  Restaurant.  —  Hotels.  Bbistql,  Kaiser  Franz 
JO0eph-Str.,  2  min.  from  the  station,  B.  3-7,  B.  IV2,  D.  4,  8.  8  JST.,  Yictosia, 
opposite  the  station,  B.  3-5,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  8,  D.  6  JT.,  both  first-class ;  Kaisbb- 
KBOHK,  Erzherzog  Bainer-Str.,  R.  from  2V2)  B.  i-lV4  ^. ;  Grbif,  B.  2Vs-5, 
B.  IVs  JST.,  HdT.  Ds  l'Edropk,  B.  2-5,  B.  1-1  Vx  K.^  HdT.  Waltkb  tov  dbb 
YoGBLWBiDB,  B.  2-4,  B.  1  K.i  all  in  the  Walter-Platz,  with  restaurants ; 
Hot.  Stibol,  i/a  M.  from  the  station,  well  situated  j  Hot.  Tibol,  Obstmarkt, 
B.  1  K.  60  A. -2  Jr.,  for  passing  tourists,  etc. 

Botzen,  Ital.  Bolzano  (870  ft.),  with  13,900  Inhah.,  in  the  middle 
ages  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  between  Venice  and  the  North, 
and  to-day  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Tyrol,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisack  and  the  Talfer,  which 
descends  from  the  Sarntal  on  the  N.  The  hackground  towards  the  E. 
is  formed  by  the  strikingly  picturesque  dolomite  mountains  of  the 
Val  di  Fassa ;  to  the  W.  rises  the  long  porphyry  ridge  of  the  Mendel. 
In  the  "Walter-Platz  is  a  Monument  to  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide, 
the  poet,  by  H.  Natter  (1889).  The  Gothic  Parish  Church  of  the 
14th  and  15th  cent,  has  a  portal  with  two  lions  of  red  marhle,  In 
the  Lombard  style.  —  The  Virglwarte  (1512  ft. ;  1  hour's  walk,  to 
the  S.  of  the  town  heyond  the  Eisack,  ascent  from  the  E.  end  of  the 
hridge)  commands  a  fine  view.  —  Beyond  the  Talfer,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Guntschnaherg,  lies  OrieSy  frequented  as  a  winter-resort. 

From  Botzen  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (20  M.)  Meran  (lVs-2  hrs.). 
See  Baedeker^s  Eastern  Alps. 

Beyond  Botzen  the  train  crosses  the  Eisack,  shortly  hefore  Its 
confluence  with  the  Etsdh,  or  Adige,  which  becomes  navigahle  at 
(89V2  ^0  Branzoll.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  rises  the  wooded 
range  of  the  Mitttlberg,  Beyond  (93  M.)  Auer  the  train  crosses  the 
Adlge.  —  96  M.  Neumarkt-Tramin,  — 102^2  M.  Salum^  commanded 
by  the  ruined  Haderburg  on  an  apparently  inaccessible  rock.  — 
107  M.  San  MicheUy  with  a  handsome  old  Augustine  monastery,  is 
the  station  for  the  Val  di  Non.  The  train  again  crosses  the  Adlge. 
—  Ill  M.  LaviSy  on  the  Avisio,  the  stony  hed  of  which  is  crossed 
farther  on  by  a  bridge  1000  yds.  in  length. 

1171/2  M.  Trent.  —  Hotels.  Iupebial  Hotel  Tbknto,  near  the 
station,  E.  4-8,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  SVa,  I>.  6  JT.,  first-class  j  Cabloni,  Via  Lunga, 
with  good  restaurant. 

Trent  (640  ft.),  or  TrentOy  Lat.  Tridentuniy  with  25,000  in- 
hah., formerly  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  town  in  Tyrol, 
possesses  numerous  towers,  palaces,  and  broad  streets,  and  presents 
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an  imposing  appearance.  The  pretty  pronndi  (Piazza  Dante)  ad- 
joining the  station  are  adorned  with  a  lofty  MonumtfU  to  Dante, 
designed  by  Oesare  Zooohi  (1896). 

The  Cathedral^  founded  early  in  the  11th  cent.,  rebnUt  in  1212 
et  seq.,  and  under  restoration  since  1882,  is  a  Romanesque  chnreh 
surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  N.  portal ,  as  at  Botzen ,  is  adorned 
with  a  pair  of  lions.  In  the  S.  transept  are  frescoes.  —  In  the  Piazza 
Grande  (at  the  cathedral),  which  is  embellished  with  the  tasteM 
Neptune  Fountain  (1769),  sUnds  the  Palaau)  Pretorio  (now  the  mili- 
tary headquarters),  with  the  old  Torre  Orande  (dock-tower). 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  begun  in  1520,  contains  a  picture  (1563), 
in  the  choir,  with  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
which  assembled  here  in  1545-63.  The  handsome  organ-loft,  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  is  by  Y.  Vincentino  (1534). 

The  Palaxzo  Munidpaley  in  the  Via  Larga,  to  the  N.  of  the  cath- 
edral, contains  the  Public  Library  and  the  Afusctim,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  collections  of  natural  history  specimens,  S.  Tyrolese  anti- 
quities, etc. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  rises  the  imposing  Castello  del  Buon 
Consiglio  (adm.  9-11  and  2-4),  formerly  the  seat  of  the  prince-bishops 
and  now  a  barrack.  A  fine  view  is  enjoyed  from  the  huge  Torre  di 
Augusio.  —  A  good  view  of  the  town  is  also  obtained  from  the  Ca- 
puchin Concent  abore  the  Castello.  —  The  ancient  and  well-pre- 
seiyed  wall  on  the  S.  of  the  town  is  ascribed  to  Theodoric  the  Great. 

From  Tbeht  to  Tezzk,  48»/a  M.,  railway  in  2Vr3V«  hrs.  (fares  6^.  70, 
iK.  50,  2K.  so  a.)-  Tbe  line  (Valsngana  Bailwaj)  quits  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  by  means  of  a  long  viaduct,  describes  a  large  loop,  and  passes 
through  a  spiral  tunnel  to  (51/1  tf .)  Vmaztano  (920  ft.)-  —  91/2  V .  Ponte  AUo 
(1155  ft.),  in  the  FerHna  VaU9y;  16Va  M.  F^gine  (1555  ft.),  on  the  watershed 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta^  ITVz  M.  San  Cristd/oro  (1485  ft.),  on 
the  L<»go  di  Caldmazzo.  —  Beyond  (22  H.)  Caldonazzo  (1530  ft.),  we  cross 
the  Brenia,  issuing  from  the  lake,  and  reach  (24  M.)  L4v%co  (1640  ft.),  with 
chalybeate  and  arsenical  springs.  —  The  line  now  traverses  the  broad  VcU 
Sugatta,  via  (30  U.)  Ronugno-Marter  (1365  ft.),  the  station  for  the  baths  of 
Roneegno  (1655  ft.) ,  and  (B2  M.)  Borgo  di  Valsugana  (1245  ft.).  —  Beyond 
(39  H.)  Otpedatetto  the  railway  skirts  the  base  of  the  (Xma  LasU  (6505  ft.), 
on  which  high  up  appeals  the  remarkable  natural  bridge  known  as  the 
PonU  deir  Oreo.  W/2  M.  Grigno,  We  then  cross  the  Grigno  to  (48V2  M.) 
Tezze  (740  ft.  ^  Austrian  custom-house),  the  present  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way, which  is  being  continued  visl  Primolano,  Bassano  (p.  280),  and  Gastel- 
franco  (p.  279),  to  Hestre  (p.  269^  Venice). 

Beyond  Trent,  the  railway  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige.  — 
I22V2  M.  MattareUo.  On  a  hiU  near  (1271/2  M.)  Galliano  rises  the 
castle  of  Beseno  (to  the  left).  The  lower  valley  of  the  Adige,  as  far 
&3  the  Italian  frontier,  is  named  the  Vai  Lagarina.  It  is  rich  in 
nnes,  maize,  and  mulberries. 

132  M.  SoTereto  (623  ft.;  Orand  JSdtely  R.  f^om  3  K,,  first-class; 
HoUl  Central,  R.  from  IV2  ^Oi  »  thriving  town  with  10,200  inhab. 
—  Road  to  Recoaro  (motor  -  omnibus  in  summer),  Torrebelvicino, 
and  Sehio,  see  p.  269. 

The  train  crosses  the  Leno,  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  lies 
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Isera ,  celebrated  for  its  wine.  On  the  left  bank,  near  Li%xana,  is 
the  CasUllo  Dante  (1003  ft.),  In  which,  about  the  year  1302,  Dante 
when  banished  from  Florence  was  the  g:nest  of  Oonnt  Gastelbarco. 

134V2  M.  Mori  (570  ft;  Buffet;  Railway  Hotel,  R.  from  1  Va, 
J>.  3-4  -ST.)  is  the  starting-point  of  a  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Biva 
on  the  Lago  di  Garda  via  Nago  and  Arco ,  and  of  the  road  to  Biya 
via  Nago  and  Torbole. 

Fsou  Mori  to  Biya,  15Vt  M.,  railway  in  li/s  hr.  (fares  Isi  cl.  ZK.70h.^ 
3rd  cl.  i  K.  60  A. ;  best  views  to  the  left).  The  line  croaaes  the  Adige  to 
(2  M.)  Mori  Borgata^  the  station  for  the  large  village  of  Mori  (636  ft.)}  noted 
for  its  asparagus.  It  then  traverses  the  broad  green  valley  to  (iVs  1^*)  Loppio 
(736  ft.),  with  the  ch&tean  of  Count  Gastelbarco,  passes  the  little  Lago  di 
Loppio  (736  ft.),  with  its  rocky  islands,  and  winds  up  among  rocky  debris 
to  the  (11/4  M.)  culminating  point  of  the  route,  at  the  chapel  of  San 
Giovanni  (916  ft.).  We  now  descend  to  (8  M.)  Nago  (710  ft.*,  H6L  AcOer, 
plain;  wine  at  the  Oans),  a  village  situated  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Penede  (948  ft.),  on  a  barren  rock  to  the 
left.  —  The  line  descends  along  the  slope  of  the  mountains.  We  eigoy 
an  exquisite  *View  of  the  blue  Lago  di  Garda,  with  the  Sarea  at  our  feet, 
and  the  long  Monte  Brlone  opposite.  Presently  Arco  and  the  wide  valley 
of  the  Sarca,  with  its  mountain-sides,  come  into  view.  —  11  M.  Oltregarca 
is  the  station  for  Vignole,  Bolognano^  and  other  villages.  We  then  cross 
the  Sarca  to  (12V2  V.)  Arco  (p.  239).  Thence  we  traverse  the  fertile  valley 
\it  (ISVz  M.)  San  Tonmaso.  —  15V2  M.  Riva  (p.  237 ;  steamers  on  the  Lago 
di  Qarda,  see  p.  229). 

Near  (136  M.)  Marco  the  line  intersects  the  Slavini  di  Marco, 
probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  glacier,  according  to  others  the 
traces  of  a  vast  landslip,  which  is  said  to  have  bnried  a  town  here 
in  883,  and  is  described  by  Dante  (^Inferno,  xii.  4-9).  At  (138V2  M.) 
Serravalle  the  valley  contracts. 

142  M.  Ala  (480  ft.;  Bail.  Restaurant;  Corona'),  a  small  in- 
dustrial town  with  5000  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  Italian  and 
Austrian  custom-house  authorities.  Those  who  have  forwarded 
luggage  by  this  route  to  or  from  Italy  should  enquire  for  it  at  the 
custom-house  here.  Through  the  Yal  del  Bonchi  to  Oiaaza,  see 
p.  256.  —  144  M.  Avio,  with  a  recently  restored  chateau  of  Count 
Gastelbarco,  containing  14th  cent,  frescoes. 

149V2  ^-  P<^fi  (^13  ft.),  the  first  Italian  station,  is  the  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Baldo  (Mte.  Maggiore;  conip. 
p.  216).  —  On  an  eminence  to  the  right,  near  (156  M.)  Ceraino, 
lies  Rivoli,  which  was  stormed  by  the  French  in  1796  and  1797 
under  Mass^ua,  and  afterwards  gave  him  his  ducal  title.  —  We  now  , 
enter  the  Ckiusa  di  Verona,  a  rocky  defile  celebrated  in  medissval 
warfare.   At  the  entrance  are  the  works  of  Ineanale,  ■ 

The  train  passes  (160  M.)  Domegliarh  (400  ft.),  also  a  station  ' 
on  the  Verona  and  Garda  line  (comp.  p.  236),  then  (164  M.) 
Pescantina,  and  (167  M.)  Parana  att' ildtgre  (p.  236),  crosses  the  j 
Adige,  and  soon  reaches  the  Yerona  and  Milan  line. 

At  Yerona  (see  p.  243)  it  first  stops  at  (173  M.)  the  Statione  i 
Porta  Nuova  and  then  at  the  (175  M.)  Staxione  Porta  Veieovo,  the  ' 
principal  station. 
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401  M .  Adstsiah  South  Railway  to  Bruek;  Acbtbian  Stats  Bailwax 
thence  to  Foni(nf«l;  Italian  Railway  (Rett  Adriatiea)  thence  to  Vtnice. 
'Train  de  luxe'  (Viennft-Cannes ;  flrst-clasa  carriages  only,  at  special  rate) 
daily  in  winter  in  IS^/i  hrs. ;  express  train  in  15V4  hrs.  (fares  76  fr.  6,  63  fr. 
85  e.)  ;   ordinary  train  in  24Vs  brs. 

Vienna^  see  Baedeker' 9  Auttria.  The  expiess  trains  take  1 V2  ^'* 
from  Tieiina  to  (461/2^.1  OloggrUtz  yla  Baden  and  Wiener-Neustadt. 
—  At  Gloggnitz  (1450  ft. j  begins  the  Sbmmbbino  Railway,  the  oldest 
of  tile  great  continental  monntain-railways,  constracted  in  1848- 
53  (^best  Tiews  on  the  left).  In  the  yalley  flows  the  green  Schwarza. 
On  the  left  is  the  three-peaked  Sonnwendstein;  to  the  right,  in  the 
background,  the  Baxalp,  —  At  (51 M).  Payerbaeh(i6ib  ft.)  the  train 
crosses  the  Valley  of  Beichenau  by  a  Tiadnct  95  ft.  high  and  ascends 
rapidly  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  yalley  (gradient  1 :  40).  Beyond  four 
tunnels  we  reach  (60  M.)  Klarfim  (2290  ft.),  with  a  half-rnined 
castle  of  Prince  Liechtenstein,  on  a  rocky  pinnacle.  The  train  now 
skirts  the  Weinzetteltoand  by  a  long  gallery  and  reaches  (64^2  M.) 
BreitensUin  (2595  ft.).  The  rayines  of  the  KalU  Binne  and  the 
VrUere  Adlittgraiben  are  crossed  by  lofty  yladncts,  between  which 
the  line  ascends  in  cnryes. 

Beyond  (69^2  ^0  Semmering  (2935  ft.)  the  train  passes  from 
Austria  into  Styria  by  means  of  the  Semmering  Tunnelj  nearly  1  M. 
long.  It  then  descends  the  yalley  of  the  Froesehniiz  to  (80^2  ^0 
Miir%%tisdUag  (2200  ft.)  and  follows  the  picturesque  yalley  of  the 
Jtfurs,  containing  numerous  forges.  —  90^2  ^*  MUterdorf;  95  M. 
Kindberg,  with  a  castle  of  Gount  Attems.  —  103  M.  Kapfenberg. 

106  M.  Bmck  an  der  Mnr  (1595  ft.),  a  small  town  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Murz  and  the  Aftir ,  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to 
(Trots  and  Triette  (see  Baedeker's  Austria). 

The  Staatsbahn,  which  we  now  follow,  diyerges  to  the  right 
from  the  South  Railway,  crosses  the  JIfur,  and  ascends  the  narrow 
y&lley  of  that  riyer.  Beyond  (114  M.)  Niklasdorfwe  again  cross  the 
Mur  and  reach  (116  M.)  Leoben  (1745  ft.),  the  most  important 
toym  of  Upper  StyrU  (10,000  inhab.).  —  124V2  M.  Sankt  Michael 
(1955  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liesing-Tal,  is  the  Junction  for 
the  line  to  Selztal.  >-  139  M.  Knittelfeld  (2115  ft.).  —  I48V2  M. 
Judenburg  (2408  ft.),  an  old  town,  with  extensiye  foundries.  — 
160  M.  Dnxmarkt.  On  the  right  rises  the  ruin  of  Frauenburg,  once 
the  seat  of  the  minnesinger  Ulrich  yon  Liechtenstein.  Beyond 
(164V2  ^0  Scheifling,  with  the  ch&teau  of  Schrattenberg  (r.),  the 
train  quits  the  Mur  and  ascends  to  (169^2  M.)  St,  Lambrecht 
(2915  ft.),  on  the  watershed  between  the  Mur  and  the  Drave.  It 
then  descends  the  yalley  of  the  Olsa,  passing  (172V2  ^0  Neumarkt. 

I82V2  M.  FHesaeh  (2208  ft.) ,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Metnitz, 
commanded  by  four  ruined  castles.  —  18572  M.  Hirt.  The  train 
now  enters  the  Krappfeld,  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Qurk;  to  the  E. 
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is  the  Sau-AlpCj  to  the  S.  rise  the  Karawahken  and  the  Terglou,  — 
1971/2  M.  Laumdorf.  Ahout  2  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  a  rock  590  ft. 
high,  is  the  handsome  castle  of  Hoek-OsUrwitz, 

From  (202  M.)  Giandor/' (1540  ft.)  a  branch-line  diverges  to 
Klagenfurt.  —  203  M.  /fif«.  Veil  an  der  Olan  was  the  capital  of 
Carinthia  down  to  1519.  —  207V2  M.  FtistritsrPulat.  —  Beyond 
(218  M.)  Feldkirchen  we  skirt  a  wide  moor  and  at  (2231/2  M.)  SUin- 
dorf  we  approach  the  Ostiachtr  Ste  (1620  ft.).  At  the  S.W.  end 
of  the  lake  is  the  ruin  of  Landskron, 

234  M.  Villach  (1640  ft;  ^Rail,  Restaurant i  Hot.  Moster,  etc.), 
an  old  town  on  the  Drave^  with  8600  inhab.,  the  junction  of  the 
lines  to  Maibnrg  and  Franzensfeste,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  DobraUeh  (7110  ft.). 

The  train  crosses  the  Drave  and  the  Qail.  244^/2  ^*  Arnold- 
8idn,   248  M.  Thorl-MagUm. 

251 V2  M.  Tarvi*  (2388  ft. ;  Raa,  Restaurant)^  where  the  railway 
from  Laibach  joins  ours  on  the  left,  the  chief  place  in  the  Canal 
VaUey,  is  beautifully  situated. 

Beyond  Tarris  the  line  gradually  ascends.  To  the  left  rises  the 
Luschariberg  (5880  ft.),  a  pilgrims'  resort,  and  behind  us  is  the  im- 
posing Manhart.  —  2561/2^-  Saifnitz  (2615  ft.),  on  the  watershed 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  train  then  descends 
along  the  FeUa^  and  beyond  (2621/2  ^0  Malhorglxet  traverses  a 
rocky  ravine,  at  the  end  of  which  lies  (266^/2  ^*)  L^ufnitz, 

272  M.  Pontafel  (1870  ft. ;  Railway  Restaurant),  the  Austrian 
frontier  and  customs  station,  is  separated  by  the  Pontehbana  from  — 

274  M.  Pontebba,  the  first  village  in  Italy,  with  the  Italian 
custom-house  (luggage  examined).  The  next  part  of  the  railway, 
descending  the  wild  ravine  of  the  Fella  (VeUle  del  Ferro),  traverses 
an  almost  continuous  series  of  cuttings,  tunnels  (24  before  Stazlone 
per  la  Garnia),  bridges,  and  viaducts.  The  Fella  is  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge,  130  ft.  high.  —  278  M.  Dogna  (1510  ft.),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  of  that  name;  in  the  background,  to  the  E.,  rises  the 
grand  pyramid  of  the  Montasio  (9035  ft.).  We  recross  the  river.  — 
281  M.  Chiusaforte  (1285  ft.),  at  the  entrance  of  the  picturesque 
Raccolana  Valley.  At  (286  M.)  Resiutta  (1035  ft.)  the  train  crosses 
the  Resia.  Below  (288  M.)  Moggio  (Vdinese)  the  valley  of  the  Fella 
expands.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covered  with  rubble.  A  little 
below  (291  M.)  Stazione  per  la  Camia  the  Fella  flows  into  the 
Tagliamento,  which  here  waters  an  extensive  plain. 

294  M.  Venzone  (765  ft.).  The  train  traverses  the  marshy  valley 
of  the  Tagliamento  by  an  imposing  viaduct,  1/2  M.  in  length,  and 
then  quits  that  river.  —  298  M.  Qemona-Ospedaletto, 

3I6V2  M.  TJdine,  see  p.  349. 

From  Udine  to  (401  M.)  Venice^  see  pp.  349-345. 
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From  the  Piusa  GMtello,  with  the  Boyal  Palace,  to  the 
Academy  (gallery  of  paintiiige)  and  the  Piasse  San  Carlo 
and  Carlo  Emanuele,  30.  —From  the  Piassa  Castello  to 
the  Cathedral,  the  Porta  Palatine,  and  the  Gonsolata,  86.  — 
From  the  Piassa  Gastello  to  the  Hazsa  dello  Statuto; 
Oiardino  della  Oittadella{  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  8e- 
condo,  37.  —  From  the  Piassa  Castello  by  the  Via  di 
Po  to  the  Piassa  Vittorio  Emanuele  Primo,  and  thence 
to  the  Oiardino  Pubblieo,  88.  —  Right  bank  of  the  Po  \ 
Monte  dei  Cappuccini,  10. 

Szcursionf:  The  Snperga,  il.  —  Moncalieri.  Stupinigi. 

Oarignano,  42. 

8.  The  Alpine  Valleys  to  the  West  of  Turin 42 

a.  Ceresole  Reale,  42.  —  b.  Lanso,  43.  —  e.  Sosa,  48.  — 
d.  Torre  Pellice,  4i.  —  e.  Crissolo  (Monte  Vise),  44. 

9.  From  Turin  to  Ventlmiglia  vii  Cuneo  and  Tenda   .    .     46 

10.  From  Cuneo  to  Bastia  (Turin,  Savona) 49 

Enyirons  of  Mondovi,  49. 

11.  From  Turin  to  Genoa 49 

a.  VU  Bra  and  Sayona 49 

From  Bra  to  Alessandria,  50.  —  From  Ceva  to  Ormea,  50. 

b.  Vi&  Acqul  and  Orada 51 

c.  YU  Alessandria  and  Novi 52 

12.  From  Turin  to  Aosta  and  Gourmayeur 54 

Val  Qressoney.  55.  —  Val  Toumanche,  66.  —  Becca  di 
Vona,  58.  —  From  ViUeneuve  to  CJeresole  Eeale,  69. 

13.  From  Aosta  to  the  Graian  Alps 60 

1.  From  Aoata  to  Cogne,  61.  —  2.  From  Cogne  to  ValsaTa- 
ranche,  62.  —  8.  From  YalsaTaranche  to  Rhymes  Notre- 
Dame,  63.  —  4.  From  Rhymes  lYotre-Dame  to  Valgri- 
•anche,  Lirerogne,  and  Aosta,  63. 

14.  From  SanthiJi  (Turin)  to  Biella 64 

15.  From  Turin  to  Arena  vlft  Santhik  and  Borgomanero    .     65 

16.  From  Turin  to  Milan  vi4  Novara 65 

From  Vercelli  to  Alessandria,  66.  —  From  Novara  to 
Varallo,  and  to  Seregno,  68. 

17.  From  Domodossola  to  Novara.  Lake  of  Orta.  From  Orta 

to  Varallo 69 


This  district  *at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  %  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  separated  from  Lombardy  by  the  Ticino, 
embraces,  according  to  the  present  division,  the  provinces  of  Turin^  No- 
tara^  Cuneo^  and  AlesM€mdria^  with  3,407,000  inhab.,  and  an  area  of  about 
11^  sq.  M.  It  consists  of  lowlands  flanking  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  its 
tributaries,  which  yield  rice,  wheat,  and  maize,  and  of  highlands  where  ex- 
eellent  wine  and  silk  are  produced,  and  lastly  of  a  bleaker  mountain 
region  of  forests  and  pastures.  The  earliest  Inhabitants  were  Celtic  and 
Ligurian  teibes,  who  were  but  slowly  influenced  by  Boman  culture;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  subjugation  of  the  higher 
T&lleys  was  completed.    The  Dialbot  of  the  people  still  retains  traces  of 
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their  ancient  affinity  with  the  French ;  thofl,  j>ictive,  instead  of  the  Italian 
piovere,  om  for  ttotno,  eheur  for  cuore^  sitd  for  cittii,  rcuon  for  ragioney 
piatsa  for  picusMa.  This  patois  is  universally  spoken ,  even  by  the  upper 
classes,  but  is  unintelligible  to  strangers.  Throughout  Piedmont,  however, 
French  is  very  generally  understood. 

The  HiBTORT  of  the  country  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  its 
dynasty.  The  B<nite  of  Savoy  (or  Cata  Sabauda),  a  family  of  German 
origin,  professing  even  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  Saxon  Duke 
Wittekind,  the  opponent  of  Charlemagne,  first  became  conspicuous  among 
the  nobles  of  Upper  Burgundy  about  the  year  1000.  Humbert  /.  CBian- 
camarui* ;  d.  1056)  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
His  descendants,  by  judiciously  espousing  the  cause  of  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  alternately,  gradually  succeeded  in  extending  their  supremacy 
over  Turin,  Aosta,  Susa,  Ivrea,  and  Nice.  Amadeut  71.  (13i3*^),  known 
as  the  *Gonte  Verde*  (*green  count^)  from  his  usual  dress,  extended  the 
power  of  his  house  in  numerous  feuds  and  warred  in  the  East.  Ama- 
deus  VII J.,  raised  to  the  ducal  dignity  by  Emp.  Sigismund  in  1416,  added 
Geneva,  Vercelli,  and  Piedmont  to  his  possessions,  and  gave  the  princi- 
pality its  first  legislative  code.  He  retired  to  a  hermitage  at  Bipaille,  near 
Thonon,  in  1434,  but  was  created  pope  as  Felix  V.  (i439<49)  by  the  Council 
of  Basle  and  died  in  1451.  —  Situated  between  the  two  great  mediaeval 
powers  of  France  on  one  side,  and  Austria  and  Spain  on  the  other,  the 
princes  of  Savoy  frequently  changed  sides,  and  although  sometimes  over- 
taken by  terrible  disasters,  they  contrived  to  maintain,  and  even  to  extend, 
their  territory.  At  one  period  the  greater  part  of  the  Duchy  was  annexea 
to  France,  but  Emmanutl  Philibert  ('Testa  di  Ferro',  1553-80)  restored  it 
to  its  original  extent,  and  became  its  second  founder.  This  prince  spent 
25  years  as  a  general  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  and  won  tiie  battle  of 
St.  Quentin  for  Philip  II.  Under  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel  /.  (1580-1630) 
the  Duchy  again  became  dependent  on  France.  From  the  sons  of  this 
prince  are  descended  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  which  became  extinct 
in  1831,  and  the  younger  Carignano  line,  which  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  the  person  of  Carlo  Alberto.  The  following  dukes  were  Vitiorio  Amedeo  I, 
(1630-37),  Francesco  Oiacinto  (1637-38) ,  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  (1638-75),  and 
Vittorio  Amedeo  II.  (1675-1730).  The  last  of  these,  having  boldly  allied  him- 
self with  Austria  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  managed  to  throw 
off  the  French  suzerainty  (1703);  he  obtained  Sicily  as  his  reward,  which 
island,  however,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  exchange  for  Sardinia  (1720), 
and  in  1713  assumed  the  title  of  Kino,  which  was  subsequently  coupled 
with  the  name  of  the  latter  island.  His  successors  were  Carlo  Emanuele  III, 
(1730-73),  and  Viitono  Amedeo  III.  (1773-96).  After  the  battle  of  Turin 
(17U6),  in  which  Prince  Eugene  commanded  the  Imperialists,  the  Piedmont- 
ese  princes  directed  their  attention  to  Prussia,  which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  organisation  of  their  kingdom.  In  both  countries  the  military 
and  feudal  element  preponderated,,  and  both  were  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  neW  powers  evolved  by  the  French  Revolution.  Carlo  Emanuele  lY. 
(1796-1802)  was  deprived  of  all  his  continental  possessions  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  restricted  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  protected 
by  the  English  fleet.  Vittorio  Emanuele  I.  (1802-21)  was  at  length  rein- 
stated in  his  dominions,  with  the  addition  of  Genoa,  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  Napoleonic  period  had  swept  away  the  feudal  institutions 
of  Piedmont,  and  had  bequeathed  in  their  stead  many  of  the  benefits  of 
modern  legislation,  and  high  military  renown.  It  is  therefore  intelligible 
that  the  clerical  reaction,  which  set  in  with  the  king'*s  return,  gave  rise, 
to  an  insurrection  which  caused  the  king  to  abdicate,  and  had  to  be 
quelled  by  Austrian  troops.  His  brother  Carlo  Felice  (1821-31)  adhered 
faithfully  to  Jesuitical  principles,  and  lived  on  the  whole  in  accordance 
with  his  motto,  'Non  sono  re  per  essere  seccato'  (*worried').  The  older 
line  of  the  House  of  Savoy  became  extinct  with  this  prince ,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  collateral  line  of  Carignano  (p.  42-,  27th  April,  1831). 
Carlo  Alberto  (b.  1798),  who  had  been  educated  at  a  French  military 
school,  and  had  headed  the  insurrection  of  1821,  was  protected  by  France 
and  Russia  against  the  attempts  of  Austria  to  deprive  him  of  his  claims 
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to  the  throne.  His  own  experiences,  Mud  the  forfce  of  oirenmstanoes, 
rendered  him  an  impl»e»ble  enemy  of  Austria.  With  him  began  the 
national  development  of  Piedmont,  although  his  efforts  were  not  always 
consistent.  The  liberals  called  him  the  ^Be  Tentenna'  (the  vacillating), 
while  in  18&8  he  himself  described  his  position  as  being  ^between  the 
daggers  of  the  Carbonari  and  the  chocolate  of  the  Jesuits'.  On  6th 
Jan.,  1848,  Cotml  Caw>ur  made  the  first  public  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitution ,  and  on  the  7th  Feb.  the  king ,  half  in  despair, 
yielded  to  the  popular  desires.  The  insurrection  in  Lombardy  at  length 
induced  him  to  become  the  champion  of  national  independence ,  and  to 
give  vent  to  his  old  enmity  against  Austria  (Sflrd  March),  but  one  year 
Uter  his  career  terminated  with  his  defeat  at  Novara  (23rd  March,  1849). 
He  then  abdicated  and  retired  to  Oporto,  where  he  died  in  a  few  months 
(28th  July).  It  was  reserved  for  his  son  VUtorio  Emanuelt  II.  (b.  1820, 
d.  9th  Jan.,  1878)  finally  to  give  efltect  to  the  national  wishes  of  Italy. 

7.  Turin,  Ital.  Torino, 

Kailway  Btationa.  1.  SUuUnu  Centrales  or  di  Porta  Ifvova  (PI.  B,  4), 
'  the  terminus  of  all  the  lines  (*Bail.  Restaurant,  much  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants).  —  2.  aUuwM  di  Porta  Su$a  (PL  B,  2)  and  3.  Slatione  Torino 
DorOy  to  the  X.  of  the  town,  secondary  stations  for  the  trains  of  the  Kovara- 
Milan  line  and  for  the  Cuorgn^  line.  Omnibuses  and  cabs  meet  every  train 
at  the  first  two  stations.  City  office,  Carptmeto,  Galleria  Sabalpina  \  Sleeping 
Car  Office,  at  the  railway-station.  —  Stations  of  the  Stbam  Tbajiwats:  for 
the  Superga  (p.  41),  for  Tro/arello  (p.  61)  viS  Moncalieri  (p.  43),  and  for 
CMv€u»o  and  Bnuatco  (p.  66),  in  the  Piazsa  Castello  (PI.  E,  3,  3);  for  Cirii- 
Lanzo  (p.  43)  near  the  Ponte  Mosca  (PI.  £,  1)-,  for  StupMgi  and  Piohesi 
(see  p.  42)  and  for  Pinerolo  (p.  44)  in  the  Via  Sacchi,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Central  Station;  for  Carignano  (p.  42)  in  the  Via  Nizza,  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  Central  Station.  For  the  steam-tramways,  comp.  the  larger  edition  of 
the  time-table  mentioned  at  p.  xvi,  or  the  Orario  dei  Tramways  (10  c). 

Hotels.  Most  of  the  leading  hotels  have  lifts  and  central  heating.  Qkand 
HoTXL  BT  H6tbl  D'EnxoFB  (PI.  a;  E,  3),  Piazza  Castello  19,  B.  5-9,  B.  IVs, 
d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  10,  omn.  1  fr.;  *(}k.  Hot.  db  Tdbin  (PI.  bj  D,  4), 
Via  Sacchi  10,  opposite  the  Central  Station,  B.  4-7,  B.  li/t,  ddj.  3Vs-4,  D.  5-6, 
pens,  from  1(),  omn.  Vz-l  ^' «  1>oth  of  the  first  class.  —  *G[b.  Hot.  db  la 
ViLLS  BT  BoLOONB  (PL  1(  D,  4),  Corso  Vittorio  Bmanuele  Seeondo  60, 
B.  from  3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  4i/s,  pens,  from  8  fr.,  incL  wine;  Hot. 
Bonhb-Fbmxb  BT  MitTBOPOLB  (PL  d;  £,  3),  Via  Pietro  Micca  3;  Gb.  Hot. 
Suissb-Tbbminus  (F1.  h;  D,  4),  Via  Sacchi  2,  near  the  Central  Station, 
B.  3-6,  B.  IV2,  d<5j.  3Vs,  I>.  4Va,  pens.  8-10  fr^  incL  wine,  omn.  Va  ^i 
HdT.  Gbntbal  bt  Ck>NTiNBNTAL  (PL  0;  £,  3),  Via  delle  Finanze  2,  with 
restaurant,  B.  from  3,  B.  IV4,  d<j.  3,  D.  4V3,  pens,  from  9,  omn.  1  fr. ; 
Gr.  HdT.  Fiorina  (PL  f;  D,  3),  Via  Pietro  Micca  22,  hStel  garni,  well 
famished,  B.  3-4  fr.,  steam-heatiDg  50-80  c,  omn.  1  fr.  —  The  following  are 
second-class  and  more  in  the  Italian  style:  Alb.  Tbb  Cobonb  b  Victoxia 
(PL  g;  D,  3),  Via  Venti  Settembre  41,  B.  from  2V2  fr.,  omn.  60  c;  Hot.  do 
NoBD  (PL  n;  D,  4),  Via  Boma  34,  B.  3  fr.,  very  fair;  Alb.  Boma  b  Bocga 
Cavoub  (PL  i;  D,  4),  Piazza  Carlo  Felice,  prettily  situated,  frequented  by 
French  tourists;  HOt.  db  Fbamcb  bt  db  la  Comco&db  (PL  k;  F,  3),  Via 
di  Po  20.  B.  from  2V2,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  dblla  Zbgca 
(PL  0;  D.  4),  Via  Boma  36,  Dogana  Vbgghia  (PL  m;  D,  2),  Via  Corte 
d'Appello  4,  B.  2V«fr.,  omn.  60  c.,  Alb.-Bistobaktb  Savoia,  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  66,  B.  from  IVs  fr.,  all  three  unpretending.  —  Pens.  Pbenlblodp, 
Via  Ospedale  5,  pens.  5-7  fr.  —  The  QritHm^  a  kind  of  bread  in  long,  thin, 
and  crisp  sticks,  are  a  speciality  of  the  place.  The  Piedmontese  wines 
have  a  high  repute  (comp.  p.  zxiii). 

Beatanraata  (comp.  p.  zxi).  RittorcmU  MoUnari^  Via  Santa  Teresa,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Solferino ;  *Cafi-Sistorante  Milanoy  comer  of  the 
Piazza  Castello  and  Via  Barbarous;  * Caf4-Bt*taurant  du  CambiOy  Piazza 
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Oarignano;  Birreria  Voigt^  Via  Pietro  Micca  23.  in  the  Hdt.  Fiorina  (see 
above),  much  frequented  \  TrcUtoria  Meridiana,  Via  Santa  Teresa  6,  Oalleria 
Xatta  (Vienna  beer) ;  Posta,  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto ;  Riiiorant4  della  Zecea 
(see  p.  27),  Via  Boma  36,  very  fair.  —  Wine  Boom.  Cantina  di  Savota^ 
Via  Gavour  2,  good  Piedmonteae  wines.  —  Vermouth  di  Torino  (famous), 
good  at  Cixrpano's^  Piazza  Gastello  18. 

Oafet  (comp.  p.  zzlii).  Mfieriy  Via  di  Po  9;  def^U  SpeceM,  Via  Pietro 
Micca-,  San  Carlo^  Piazza  San  Carlo,  Ligure^  Corso  Vitt.  Em.  II.,  near  the 
station  (at  both  concert  in  the  evening).  —  Gonfeotionert.  Baratti  A  Milano^ 
Romana^  Piazza  Gastello,  S.  side ;  StrattOy  Piazza  San  Carlo  7.  Chocolate : 
OiuKcmo,  Via  dell'  Accademia  delle  Scienze.  —  A  favourite  local  beverage  is 
Bicerin  (15  c),  a  mixture  of  coffee,  chocolate,  and  milk.  The  chocolate 
made  in  Turin  (Oianduia)  is  noted. 

Birrerie  (p.  zxiii).  Butorante  del  Teatro  Alfieriy^Tiaaztk  Solferino;  Caffi 
PiemonU,  at  the  station  (Munich  beer  at  these);  Bona,  Via  deir  Accademia 
delle  Scienze  2;  PUsener  VrqwU,  Via  Genova,  corner  of  Via  Monte  di  Pieta. 

Oabt  (Vetture.  Oittadine):  per  drive  (eorsa)  1  fr.,  at  night  (12-6  a.m.) 
1  fr.  20  c. ;  first  Vi  hr.  1  fr.,  first  hour  (ora)  1  fr.  60  c,  each  following 
Vf  hr.  75  c,  at  night  li/z,  2,  and  1  fr.;  hand-luggage,  carried  inside,  free; 
each  trunk  20  c. 

Electric  Tramways  (fare  10  c,  transfer  16  c.)  traverse  the  streets  in  ' 
many  different  directions  (comp.  Plan  and  p.  130).    The  chief  centres  are 
Piazza  Gastello  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  Piazza  Emanuele  Filiberto  (^Porta  Palazzo' ; 
PI.  D,  E,  1,  2),  Piazza  dello  Statute  (PI.  C,  2),  Piazza  San  Martino  (PI.  B,  2), 
Piazza  Solferino  (PI.  D,  3),  and  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  D,  4). 

Post  Office  (PI.  46;  E,  3),  Via  Principe  Amedeo  10,  near  the  Piazza 
Carlo  Alberto.  A  new  building  in  the  Via  deir  Arsenale  is  projected. 
Branch-Offies  in  Via  Sacchi  (Gr.  Hdt.  de  Turin),  Via  Barbaroux,  and  Piazza 
Solferino.    Telegraph  Office  (PI.  E,  3),  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto. 

Booksellen.  Carlo  Clausen,  Via  di  Po  11  (also  photographs);  Rosenberg 
A  Sellier,  Via  Maria  Vittoria  18;  F,  Casanova  A  Co.,  Piazza  Carignaxfo; 
Laites,  Via  Garibaldi  3.  — •  ITbwspapebs:  Qaxtetta  del  Popolo,  II  Momento, 
La  Stampa,  Qaztetta  di  Torino. 

Goods  Agents.  Fratelli  Qondrand,  Galleria  l^azionale  (p.  35).  —  Cook's 
Office^  Via  Boma  31,  in  the  Hotel  Trombetta. 

Bankers.  Banco  Commerciale  Italiana,  Via  Santa  Teresa  9;  Pellegrini  A 
Moris,  Piazza  Solferino  6;  De  Femex  A  Co.,  Via  Alfieri  16;  KusUr  A  Co., 
Via  deir  Arsenale  14. 

Physicians.  Dr.  F.  Conti,  Corso  Oporto  SO  (speaks  English  and  French); 
Dr.  Bergesio,  Via  Melchior  Gioia  8  (speaks  French).  —  Dentists.  Martini, 
Via  Pietro  Micca  (speaks  English);  Garelli,  Via  Boma  15.  —  Ohemists. 
FogUno,  Via  Roma  27;  A.  Torre,  Via  di  Po  14. 

Baths.  La  Prowidenza,  Via  Venti  Settembre  7;  Bagni  Cavour,  Via 
Lagrange  22.    Bath  IV4-IV1  fr.,  with  fee  of  20  c.  1 

Military  Kusio  in  front  of  the  royal  palace  every  afternoon  when  the 
guard  is  changed  (between  4  and  6  p.m.);  in  May  and  June  on  Sun.  in 
the  old  Piazza  d'Armi  about  6  p.m.,  during  the  Corso;  and  thrice  weekly 
8-10  p.m.  in  the  Giardino  Pubblico  (p.  40),  and  on  Sun.  2-4  in  the  Giardino 
Beale  (comp.  p.  31). 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Teatro  Regio  (PI.  E,  3),  Piazza  Gastello,  for 
operas  and  ballets,  with  seats  for  2500  persons,  generally  open  during  Lent 
and  the  Carnival  only  (admission  3  fr.,  reserved  seats  lO  fr.);  VUtorio 
Emanuele  (PI.  52;  F,  3),  Via  Rossini  13,  for  operas,  ballets,  and  equestrian 
performances;  Carignano  (PI.  48;  E,  3),  .in  the  Piazza  of  that  name,  for 
operas  and  dramas t  Al/ieri  (PI.  47;  D,  3),  Piazza  Solferino ;  Balbo  (P1.E,4), 
Via  Andrea  Doria  15,  for  operettas.  —  Rossini  (PI.  50;  F,  3),  Via  di  Po  24, 
for  plays  in  the  Piedmontese  dialect,  etc.  —  Gianduia  (PI.  49;  E,  3),  Via 
Principe  Amedeo  24,  a  marionette- theatre.  —  Cajg^  Romano,  Galleria  Subal- 
pina  (p.  30),  a  theatre  of  varieties,  with  a  separate  stage  for  summer  on 
the  Piazza  Gastello. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Salvatore  Guattari.  —  American  Consul,  Pietro 
Cuneo,  Via  Andrea  Doria  12. 
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ZBClioli  Chnroh,  Via  Pio  Qninto  15,  behind  the  Tempio  Valdese;  sw 
Tice  at  10^  a.iii.  —  Proteetant  Serrioe  in  the  Ttn^o  Valdue  (PI.  D,  B, 
4,  6)  on  Sandays,  in  French  at  11,  in  Italian  at  3  o'clock.  —  Ohieta  Meto- 
ditta  Epiteopale,  Via  Lagrange  18  (Sun.  10  a.m.  and  Thnrs.  10.30  a.m.).  — 
CMe»a  Crittiana  Evangeliea^  Galleria  Kasionale. 

Public  OoUeotiona,  etc.  (official  holidays,  see  p.  xxiv). 
Aceademia  Mlwtiaa  di  BtUt  Arti  (p.  39),  week-days  10-5;  fee  60  c. 
Aecademia  dOU  Scieme  (Museufn  «/  AnttquUiet  and  Picture  GdlUry;  p.  32), 

week-days  10-1  (May-Oct.  9-1),  1  fr.;  Sun.  and  holidays  14,  free.    On 

certain  holidays  open  in  the  morning  also. 
Armeiia  Realt  (Armowy;  p.  81).  dally  11-3;  on  week-days  tickets  mast 

be  obtained  (gratis)  at  the  ITfficio  della  Direzione,  on  the  staircase. 
BibUoteea  Rationale  (p.  39),  daily  (except  Sun.)  in  summer  9-6  (Kov.  to 

April  9-1  and  7-10)-,  closed  in  September. 
CiuteRo  MtdiUmdU  (p.  40),  daily  9-12  and  2  6,  60  o. 
MoU  AnioneOiana  (p.  39),  daily  7-5,  50  e. 
MonU  dei  Cqmpuectni  (B$heder$  of  1M  ItaMa»  Alpin4  Club;  p.  40),  Nor.  to 

Feb.  8-11.90  and  1-5,  Hay  to  Aug.  6-11.30  and  2-6:  at  other  times  6.30- 

11.80  and  1-6)  40  c.,  Sun.  25  c. 
Museo  Ohico  (ArU  appMeata  alf  Indvttria  and  B9IU  ArH;  pp.  39,  38),  week- 
days 9-i,  1  fr.;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sun.  and  holidays  12-4,  free. 
Muteo  IndustrUOt  ItaUcmo  (p.  85),  Sun.  A  holidays  12.304,  free. 
Museo  NtuionaU  d^Artigliera  (p.  38),  week-days  10-12  &  2-4,  Sun.  and  hoU- 

days  10-12 ;  tickets  obtained  at  the  Direzione  deir  Officina  di  Gostmsione 

d^Artigliera,  Via  deir  Arsenate  24. 
Mv$eo  di  etoria  NeUvraU  (p.  82),  daily,  except  Hon.,  14,  free. 
PalaMgo  Bsaie  (p.  3()>,  daUy  9-1;  fee  1  fr. 
Reale  Jittoeotecoy  see  Aceademia  dtlle  Seienxe. 

Fxincipal  Attraetiona  (1-1  Vs  day):  Armoury  (p.  31),  ^Picture  Oallery 
(p.  33)  and  Museum  of  Antiquities  (p.  82),  monuments  in  the  Cathedral 
(p.  86),  view  from  the  *Mole  Antonelliana  (p.  89),  from  the  Honte  del 
Cappuccini  (p.  40),  or  from  the  *Superga  (p.  11).  —  Excursion  to  the  Sagra 
di  San  Michele  (p.  3).  *-    ^   u- 

Turin  (785  ft.),  Ital.  TorithOy  the  ancient  Tauratia,  capital  of 
the  Taarini,  a  Lignrian-Oeltic  tribe ,  destroyed  by  Hannibal  B.C. 
218,  afterwards  the  Roman  Augutia  Taurithorum,  was  the  capital 
of  the  County  of  Piedmont  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  1418  became 
subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  frequently  resided  here.  From 
1720  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  from  1869 
to  1865  of  Italy.  The  seat  of  a  uniyersity  (founded  in  1404),  of 
an  archbishop,  and  of  a  military  academy,  and  headquarters  of  the 
ist  Italian  army  corps,  this  great  dty  lies  in  an  extensive  plain 
on  the  Po,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Dora  Riparia  below 
the  city.  The  plain  of  the  Po  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Oraian 
and  Cottian  Alps,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Colli  Torineai  rising  on  the 
right  bank  (Monte  dei  Cappuccini,  p.  40;  Superga,  p.  41).  Turin 
was  the  chief  centre  of  those  national  struggles  which  led  to  the 
unification  of  Italy.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Florence  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  for  a  time,  but 
they  have  long  since  recovered  their  losses.  The  rapidly  increasing 
population  now  numbers  about  360,000,  including  the  suburbs. 

Turin  is  conspicuous  among  the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  regularity  of 
its  conatmetion.  Its  plan  presents  rectangular  blocks  of  houses  (Itole)^  long, 
broad,  straight  streets  (  Vis) ,  frequently  with  arcades  (Portici),  and  spacious 
squares,  usually  adorned  with  gardens  and  numerous  monuments.  Its 
history  explains  this.    The  plan  of  the  old  town ,  with  slight  variations. 
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is  the  same  as  that  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
or  even  of  an  older  Roman  camp.  It  formed  a  rectangle  of  2210  ft.  in 
length  and  1370  ft.  in  breadth,  and  had  eleven  towers  on  each  side.  Its 
site  is  now  bounded  by  the  Piazza  Castello  on  the  E.,  the  Via  della  Con- 
solata  and  the  Gorso  Siccardi  on  the  W.,  the  Via  Giulio  on  the  N.,  and 
the  Via  Santa  Teresa  on  the  S.  The  ancient  Via  Deeumana  is  represented 
by  the  modern  Via  Garibaldi  and  the  Via  FrincipaHt  by  the  Via  Porta 
Palatina  and  the  Via  San  Tommaso.  Besides  the  1^.  main  gate,  or  Porta 
FrindpaUs  Dextra  (now  the  Porta  Palatina,  p.  36),  fragments  still  remain 
of  the  E.  main  gate  {Porta  Deeumana^  see  below)  and  of  the  ancient  K.  W. 
corner-tower,  beside  the  Consolata  (p.  37).  —  In  the  17th  cent,  a  system- 
atic extension  of  the  city  was  begun  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan. 
The  fortifications  constructed  by  Francis  I.  in  1536,  and  finally  the  siege 
of  1706  cleared  away  most  of  the  old  buildings  and  gave  the  town  its 
present  regular  and  modem  appearance.  The  fortifications  were  demol- 
ished in  1801  and  1857. 

The  Bpacioas  Piazza  Castello  (F1.  E,  2,  3)  forms  the  centre 
of  the  town.  From  this  point  the  busiest  streets  diverge :  Via  Roma, 
Via  Pietro  Micca,  Via  Oaribaldij  Via  delV  Accademia  deUe  8cienx€y 
and  Via  di  Po  (p.  38).  —  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Castello 
is  the  Oalleria  delV  Industria  Subalpina  fPl.  19),  the  other  end  of 
which  Is  in  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto  (p.  32). 

The  Palazzo  Hadama  (PI.  £,  3),  a  lofty  and  cumbrous  pile  in 
the  centre  of  the  Piazza  Castello,  had  as  its  nucleus  a  medisyal  castle 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Porta  Deeumana  (see  above).  This 
Casirum  Portae  Phihellonae,  strongly  fortified  by  William  of  Mont- 
ferrat  towards  the  end  of  the  13th cent.,  was  extended  on  the  £. 
side  and  protected  by  two  lofty  sixteen-sided  towers  in  1416 
by  Lodovico  d'Acala.  Farther  alterations  were  made  by  Charles 
Emmanuel  11.,  but  the  building  owes  its  present  name  to  his  widow, 
Maria,  who  as  Dowager  Duchess  (^Madama  Reale'')  embellished  it 
in  1718  by  the  addition  of  a  handsome  double  flight  of  steps  and  the 
facade  on  the  W.  side,  from  a  design  by  Fil.  Juvara.  The  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor,  which  were  redecorated  at  the  same  period, 
were  used  from  1848  to  1860  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sardinian 
Senate.  The  palace  now  contains  several  institutions,  including  the 
StaXe  Archives  and  an  Observatory,  in  the  towers  concealed  by  the 
W.  facade.  —  In  front  of  it  stands  a  Monument  to  the  Sardinian 
Army  (PL  28)  by  Vine.  Vela,  erected  by  the  Milanese  in  1859 ; 
on  the  S.  side  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  electrician  Oalileo  Ferraris 
(1847-97),  by  L.  Contratti  (1902). 

At  the  N.W.  comer  of  this  piazza  Is  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
(Pi.  E,  2),  by  Guarini  (1687),  with  a  peculiar  dome,  and  destitute 
of  facade.    The  interior  displays  an  exaggerated  baroque  style. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Castello  rises  the  Palazzo  Beale, 
or  Royal  Palace(Pl.  E,  2),  a  plain  brick  edifice  begun  in  1646  under 
Charles  Emmanuel  II.  The  palace-yard  (a  public  thoroughfare)  Is 
separated  from  the  Piazza  by  a  gate,  the  pillars  of  which  are  adorned 
with  two  groups  In  bronze  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  designed  by  Abbon-' 
dio  Sangiorgio  in  1842.    To  the  left  in  the  hall  of  the  palace  (ad- 
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mission  free),  nesr  the  sUircase,  is  an  equestrian  statae  of  DuJbe 
Yietor  Amadtui  I.  (d.  1637);  the  statue  is  of  bronze,  the  horse  in 
marble ;  below  the  latter  are  two  slsTes.  The  handsome  staircase 
is  embellished  with  statues  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  by  Santo  Vami^ 
and  Ch&Tles  Albert  by  Vine,  Vela. 

The  *Iat«rior  (adm.,  see  p.  39;  we  begin  with  the  Sala  degli  Svizzeri) 
contMBS  a  series  of  handsome  epartments  with  eelling-decorations  by 
Btiiatio  (18U),  DamUl  SHter  of  Vienna  (1680),  Oamdto  Beamnont,  and  the 
brothers  Fea  (1000),  and  with  tapestry  made  at  Turin  (17-18th  eent.).  The 
prjrate  apartments  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  are  not  shown. 

The  remains  of  a  Romm  The<Uf  were  diieoTered  in  1889  in  the  base- 
ment (no  adm.). 

The  S.£.  wing  of  the  palace  contains  the  ^Rotal  Abkoubt 
{Amuria  Btalt ;  PI.  E,  2) ,  entered  from  the  arcade  of  the  Pre- 
fettura  (PL  £,  2 ;  first  door  to  the  left);  admission,  see  p.  29.  The 
collection,  which  is  on  the  second  story,  is  very  choice.  Catalogue 
(1891)  3  fr. 

Room  I  (Botonda).  To  the  right  are  Indian  weapons  and  gifts  of  honoar 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Beyond  the  door :  scimitar  of  Tippoo  Sahib.  Sultan  of 
H7Sore  (d.  1799);  two  suits  of  Saracenic  armoar;  weapons  from  Abyssinia  ^ 
J^^anese  weapons  and  armour;  models  of  modern  weapons;  Turkish  and 
Persian  weapons.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  a  bronze  statuette  of 
Napoleon  I.  (by  Marochetti),  a  sword  he  wore,  and  a  quadrant  he  used 
when  a  young  offleer;  two  French  regimental  eagles;  ^fts  of  honour  to 
King  Humbert;  memorials  of  the  Duke  of  Abruszi's  Arctic  Expedition 
(iSdO-lSCK));  Moltke's  Italian  orders;  the  favourite  horse  of  Charles  Albert. 
Piedmontese  flags  from  the  wars  of  1848-49  and  1869  over  the  cabinets.  — 
The  long  Hall  (Oalleria  Bsaumont)  contains  the  equestrian  armour  of 
Cardinal  Aseanio  Maria  Sforza  Yisconti  (16th  cent.);  on  the  right,  seyeral 
suits  of  armour  worn  by  members  of  the  Brescian  family  of  Marliaengo 
(16th  cent.);  campaign  suit  of  Prince  Eugene  (1706);  fire-arms ;  shields, 
helmets,  daggers,  maces;  sword  attributed  to  DonaUUOj  and  another 
at  one  time  erroneously  attributed  to  Benvmuto  Cellini,  Under  g^ass.  a 
shield,  embossed  with  scenes  from  the  war  of  Harius  against  Jugurtiia. 
By  the  left  wall,  as  we  return :  under  glass,  so-called  sword  of  St.  Maurice 
(a  work  of  the  13th  cent.);  adjacent,  an  ancient  rostrum  in  the  form  of 
a  hoar's  head,  found  in  the  harbour  at  Genoa.  Farther  on  a  Tarktsh  suit 
of  equestrian  armour,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Mohammed  II  \  armour  of 
Duke  £mmanuel  Philibert,  Viceroy  of  Sicily  (early  17th  cent.):jprehistnric, 
Etruscan,  and  Soman  weapons ;  fine  helmets  and  shields  of  the  l6-16th  cent. ; 
Rword  of  the  Imperial  General  Johann  von  Werth  (d.  1662),  bearing  a 
Grennan  inscription  in  verse.  —  The  windows  on  the  right  command  a 
fine  view  of  the  palace  garden  and  the  Superga  (p.  41). 

On  the  floor  below  is  the  Botal  Libbart  (BtblioUea  del  Re)  of  70,000  rols. 
and  9000  MSS.  (shown  only  on  application  to  the  librarian),  containing 
valuable  geographical,  historical,  and  genealogical  works,  miniatures  of 
the  14-16th  cent.,  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vind  (*Portrait  of  himself),  Pra 
BartoloTMO,  Correggio^  Oamdentio  Ferrari^  etc.  —  A  staircase  ascends  hence 
to  the  ColUcUon  of  Coins,  trinkets,  enamels,  carved  ivory,  etc.,  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  the  Armoury. 

Tbe  Falaoe  Garden  ((?iardtno  Reale;  Pl.E,  F,2),  entered  from 
the  arcade  opposite  the  Palazzo  Hadama,  is  open  on  Sun.  and  festi- 
TalSy  between  Ist  Joly  and  1st  Oct.,  11-6  o'clock  (military  music; 
p.  28),    Fine  Tiew  of  the  Superga.  —  Cathedralf  see  p.  36. 

In  the  Piazza  Gabiokano,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza 
Castello,  rises  the  Palaiso  Carignano  (PI.  41 ;  E,  3),  with  a  carious 
brick  facade,  erected  by  Qtkarini  in  1680.    Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
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was  torn  in  tliis  palace.  Tlie  Sardinian  Chamber  of  Deputies  met 
here  from  1848  to  1859,  and  the  Italian  Parliament  from  1861  to 
1864.  The  handsome  facade  at  the  hack,  in  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto, 
was  added  in  1864-71  by  Ferri  and  Bollati. 

The  palace  contains  the-Mnsso  di  Stobia  I^atubalb  (adm.,  see  p.  29). 
The  collection  is  divided  into  the  Geological  and  Ccmparative  Anatomy 
Section  in  the  E.  wing  and  the  Zoological  and  Mineralogieal  Section  in  the 
W.  wing.  The  palaeontological  division  contains  a  fine  collection  of  fossil 
mollusca  from  the  tertiary  fornuttions,  and  the  skeletons  of  a  gigantic 
armadillo  (Glyptodon  Clav^es),  a  Tetralophodon  Arvemensit,  a  Megathtrium 
Cuvieri^  and  other  antediluvian  animals. 

In  the  Piazza  Carignano  stands  the  marble  statue  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  patriot  Vincenzo  Oioberti  (1801-52),  by  Ai6crtoni,  erected 
in  1859.  —  The  Piazza  Carlo  Axbbrto  (PL  E,  3)  contains  a  bronze 
monument  to  King  Charles  Albert^  designed  by  Maroehetti  (18^1). 

In  the  vicinity,  Via  dell*  Accademia  No.  4,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Piazza  Carignano,  is  the  Palazzo  dell'  Accademia  dalle  Scienze 
(PI.  E,  3),  formerly  the  Jesuit  CoUege,  erected  by  Guarini  in  1679. 
On  the  Gbouitd  Floor,  to  the  right,  are  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Greek 
sculptures  (key  kept  on  the  first  floor) ;  on  the  First  Floor  smaller 
antiquities ;  on  the  Second  Floor  (98  steps)  the  picture-gallery. 
Admission,  see  p.  29. 

The  Maaeum  of  Antiquitiea  (Reale  Muteo  delle  Antiehitit)  had  as  its 
nucleus  the  Egyptian  collection  founded  about  1820  by  Bern,  BrovetH. 
Director,  Prof.  SehiqparelU.    No  catalogue. 

Boohs  I  akd  II  on  the  groundfloor  contain  the  larger  Eg3rptian  anti- 
quities :  large  sphinxes,  figures  of  idols  and  kings,  architectonic  fragments, 
models  of  temples,  and  plaster  casts.  The  finest  objects  are,  In  B.  I 
(Sala  di  Bamesse  II.):  large  capital  in  the  shape  of  a  wreath  of  lotus- 
flowers;  colossal  head  of  a  king  of  the  Early  Empire;  two  statues  of 
Amenophis  II.,  and  a  diorite  *  Statue  of  Bamses  II.  (Sesostiis);  in  B.  II 
(Sala  di  Tutmosi  III):  colossal  statues  of  Kings  Thutmosis  III.  and  Horem- 
heb.  —  We  now  enter  the  Gallbkt,  to  the  left,  ist  Section:  Or«eco> 
Boman  sculptures  found  in  Egypt  and  Bome.  Amazon  (in  green  basalt; 
freely  restored) ;  fragment  of  a  fine  relief  (youth  in  a  chariot  with  four 
horses),  probably  a  Greek  work.  In  this  section  are  also  cinerary  nrns 
and  other  Etruscan  antiquities  from  Luna  (p.  119).  2nd  Section.  Bemains 
of  a  Boman  mosaic  (myth  of  Orpheus)  and  inscriptions  found  in  Pied- 
mont.   3rd  Section :  Boman  inscriptions  and  architectural  fragments. 

The  Egyptian  collections  are  continued  on  the  Fibst  Floob.  In  the 
lat  Room  (Sala  delle  Mummie)  are  mummy  -  coffins ,  mummies,  mummy 
wrappings,  canopi,  scarabeei,  amulets,  etc.  Among  the  papyri  is  a  *Book 
of  the  Dead%  edited  by  Lepsius.  In  the  centre  are  the  mummy  of  a  priest 
and  the  coffin  of  a  scribe,  bearing  hieratic  inscriptions  from  the  Book  of 
the  Dead.  —  The  2nd  Room  (Sala  del  Papiro  Begio)  contains  reliefs  and 
inscriptions,  from  the  5th  Dynasty  down  to  the  Boman  period;  statuettes 
of  the  Early  Empire,  the  Middle  Empire,  and  the  New  Empire.  In  the 
centre,  in  a  case  resembling  an  Egyptian  house,  are  papyri  of  the 
20th  Dynasty.  Fragments  from  the  archives  of  a  temple  in  the  Ifecropolis 
of  Thebes.  The  desk-cases  contain  a  celebrated  list  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
down  to  the  19th  dynasty,  discovered  by  GhampoUion;  remains  of  topo- 
graphical plans  of  Egyptian  gold-mines ;  a  papyrus  with  caricatures,  etc.  — 
AdjoiniDg  is  a  small  room  containing  Cyprian  antiquities.  —  From  B.  1  yre 
enter  Gallery  /,  to  the  left.  To  the  right  and  in  the  centre  are  figures  oC 
Egyptian  deities,  amulets,  articles  used  in  worship;  domestic  utensils, 
vases,  textile  fabrics,  toilet-arlicles,  weapons,  sandals,  etc.  In  the  centre 
is  the  Ta^>ula  Uiaca  found  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  m.,  and  a  'Statuette 
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of  a  girl  (Kofrit),  of  tbe  period  of  the  New  Empire.  To  the  left  are  ErfpUan 
antiquities  of  the  HelleBUtic,  Boman,  early-Christian,  and  Arab  periods.  — > 
OulUrjf  9.  To  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  prehistoric  antiquities  from 
Efypt  (before  the  86th  cent.  B.C.);  to  the  left,  prehistoric  and  ethno- 
graphical  collections  from  the  Congo ;  weapons  and  utensils  from  Somali- 
land.  —  Room  S.  Prehistoric  collection  from  Piedmont;  easts  of  the  reliefs 
of  the  triumphal  arch  at  Susa  (p.  14).  In  the  centre,  model  of  the  largest 
*Niirago*  in  Sardinia.  —  Moom  4.  Boman  and  Celtfe  antiqniiies  found  in 
Piedmont.  Amongst  the  former  are  some  fine  flass  end  good  bronses  (a 
Silenns;  Atheaa  of  the  type  of  the  Parthenos  of  Phidias;  Boman  portrait- 
bnst  of  a  member  of  the  Oens  Glsudia).  —  Room  6.  (to  the  left  of  Oulery  2). 
In  the  1st  section  are  Egyptian  textiles  of  the  Ohristian  and  Arab  periods 
(inclnding  GopHe  fabties).  Snd  Sec.  (antiquities):  Greek  and  Boman  sta- 
tuettes and  nteniils  in  bronze,  Greek  and  Etrnscan  vases,  pre-Roman 
glass  and  bronzes  from  Sardinia,  Greek  and  Boman  coins.  In  the  centre. 
Statue  of  Onpid  by  Michaa  Angelo  (?).  8rd  See. :  Ethnographical  collections 
from  Ameriea,  the  F^i  Islands,  etc. 

Tbe  ^Pieture  Oallery  (PinaeoHea)  embraeea  21  rooms ,  contain- 
ing OTer  600  paintings.  Director,  Al,  Baudi  di  Vetme.  Good 
lUttstrated  catalogue  (1899),  4  fr.  —  The  art- collections  of  the 
House  of  SsYoy  were  founded  by  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (1680-1630) 
and  were  largely  Increased  in  1741  by  the  purchase  of  Prince 
Eugene's  yaluable  gallery,  which  included  many  Netherlandish 
works.  A  number  of  the  paintings  carried  off  by  the  French  in 
1798  remained  In  Paris  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1816;  and 
In  1832,  the  rest,  which  had  meantime  been  scattered  through 
various  palaces,  were  collected  to  form  a  public  gallery  in  the 
Palazzo  Madama.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Academy  in  1866. 

This  collection  is  important  for  the  study  of  Macrino  d'Alba 
(1470-1628)  and  his  pupil  DtfendenU  de  FerraH  (1470-1632),  and 
of  Oaudentio  Ferrari  (o.  1471-1646),  who  was  inspired  by  Leon, 
da  Yincl  and  influenced  by  Perugino  (Nos.  46  and  61).  Sod6ma 
(c.  1477-1649),  who  originally  belonged  to  the  Lombard  school,  is 
well  represented.  Lorenzo  di  Oredr«  (1469-1 637) Madonna,  No.  116, 
of  his  best  period,  shows  that  he  was  influenced  by  Leon,  da  Yinci. 
Among  numerous  and  important  works  of  the  old  Netherlandish 
school  are:  188.  Petrtu  Cristus;  202.  Memling;  17,  264,  279, 288. 
by  Van  Dyck;  231,  261.  Genre-pictures  by  D.  Teniers  the  Younger; 
393.  Rembrandt's  Old  man  asleep. 

I.  Boom.  Princes  of  the  House  of  Sayoy:  1.  Horace  Vemety  King 
Charles  Albert ;  6.  /.  van  Sekuppof^  Prince  Eugene  \  12.  N,  Mignard^  Fran^oise 
d''C)rl€aiis,  first  wife  of  Charles  Emmanael  ILt  *17.  Van  Dyck.  Prince 
Thomas  (1634). 

II.  Boox.  Chiefly  Piedmontese  masters  of  the  11- 16th  cent. :  21.  Banuiba 
da  Modena,  Madonna  (1870);  Macrino  cTAlba,  23.  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
atigmaU  (lfi06),  *26.  Madonna  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  James,  Hugh, 
and  Jerome  (the  painter's  masterpiece;  1498),  81,  83.  Altar-wings  with 
St.  Louis  of  Toulouse  and  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Bonayentara(?);  between 
these,  29bis.  Qiov.  Mart.  BpantottL  Madonna  enthroned;  i)V<Mdsn<s  do  Ferrari^ 
36.  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  SiS.  Madonna  with  SS.  Michael  and  Barbara 
(on  tlie  predeUa  of  the  ancient  frame,  the  Legend  of  St.  Barbara),  38.  Saints. 

III.  Boom.  Gaudentto  Ferrari^  43.  Visitation,  *46.  St.  Peter  and  donor, 
48.  Joaehim  driren  from  the  Temple,  49.  Madonna  enthroned  and  two 
saints,  60.  Cmeiflzion  (in  distemper),  61.  Pietii. 
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IV.  Boom.  Sodoma,  56.  Holy  Family,  69.  Lucretia,  *68.  Madonna 
enthroned  with  8S.  Jerome,  John  the  Evangelist,  Lucia,  and  Catharine. 

V.  BooJf.    Piedmonteso  masters  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

VI.  Booh.  Tuscan  School  (16-I6th  cent.):  103,  101,  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fietole^  Adoring  angels ;  106.  Style  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  Triumph  of  Chastity ; 
110.  BotticelU^  Madonna;  112.  Franciabiffio,  Annunciation;  *116,  116.  Xor.  di 
Credi.  Madonnas^  117.  Fiero  PoZtoiuoJo,  Tobias  and  the  archangel  Baphael ; 
122,  i23.  Anff.  Bronzino^  Eleonora  da  Toledo  and  her  husband  Cosimo  L  of 
Medici  t  Bald.  Peruzxi^  129.  Head,  131.  Design  of  a  facade  (drawing). 

VII.  Boom.  Various  Italian  Schools  (15-I6th  cent.):  AmJbrog.  Borffognone, 
134.  St.  Ambrose  preaching  and  consecration  of  St.  Augustine,  136.  Madonna; 
above,  140.  Cfianpietrino ^  88.  Catharine  and  Peter  Martyr;  141.  Paolo  da 
Brescia.  Madonna  and  four  saints  (triptych,  1469);  145.  AHer  Raphael,  Por- 
trait of  Pope  Julius  II.  (p.  492);  *146.  Raphael.  Madonna  deUa  Tenda  (a 
very  fine  picture,  but  the  original  ia  at  Munich);  148.  Franc  Fenni,  Good 
copy  of  BaphaeFs  Entombment  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Bome  (1518); 
149.  Giulio  Clone  J  'II  Santissimo  Sudario'  (comp.  p.  36);  157.  Oiov.  Bellini^ 
Madonna  (ruined  by  retouching);  155.  Franc.  Francia,  Entombment  (1515); 
161.  TiUan,  St.  Jerome  (a  late  work;  injured);  162.  Qregoirio  Bektavone^ 
Madonna ;  164.  Mantegnuy  Madonna  and  saints  (much  retouched) ;  165.  After 
Titian^  Pope  Paul  III.  (original  at  Naples).  —  The  Ante-Boom  and  Boom  IX 
contain  a  collection  of  drawings,  engravings,  and  woodcuts  by  old  masters 
(changed  from  time  to  time). 

VIII.  BuoM.  167.  Betiderio  da  Bettigtumo^  Madonna  (marble  relieQ;  168. 
Studio  of  the  Bella  Robbia^  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour  (terracotta 
relief).  —  169-186.  Porcelain-paintings  by  A.  ConetanHn  of  Geneva  (chiefly 
copies  of  famous  pictures ;  c.  1825).  —  We  pass  through  B.  IX  to  the  — 

X.  Boom.  Ketherlandish  Schools  (15-17th  cent.) ;  *187.  Jan  voa  J?ydk(?), 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata;  188.  Fetru*  CrietWy  Madonna ;'*189,  190. 
Roaier  van  der  Weyden^  Visitation,  with  portrait  of  the  donor  (retouched) ; 
192.  Flemish  Master  of  the  Female  Half-Jlffttres,  Crucifixion  (triptych);  *202. 
B.  Memling^  The  Passion,  a  chronological  representation  in  the  popular  style 
of  the  North  (in  the  foreground  excellent  portraits  of  the  donor  and  his 
wife);  218.  Teniers  the  Yotmger^  The  painter's  wife;  223.  Ant,  Sallaert,  Pro- 
cession in  Brussels;  231.  Teniersy  Tavem*«cene;  234.  JanBrueghel^  Landscape. 

XI.  Boom.  Dutch  School  (17th  cent.):  261.  Teniers,  Card-players;  •264. 
Van  Bycky  Children  of  Charles  I.  of  England  (1635);  274.  Rubens,  Sketch 
of  his  apotheosis  of  Henri  IV  in  the  UfQzi  (p.  495) ;  Van  Byck,  "279.  Infanta 
Isabella  of  Spain,  238.  Holy  Family  (showing  the  influence  of  Tidan) ;  292. 
Fyty  Still-life;  296.  Snyders,  Fruit. 

XII.  Boom.  German  and  Spanish  Schools.  303.  H.Holbein  the  Younger, 
Portrait  of  Erasmus  (a  copy  of  the  original  in  Parma);  318,  318.  AngeUca 
Kauffmann,  Sibyls;  between  these,  316.  Netscher,  Sdssors-grinder  (1662); 
•320.  Velazquez,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain;  322.  Ribera,  St.  Jerome. 

Xni.  Boom.  French  School  (17- 18th  cent.):  330.  N.  Foussin,  St.  Mar- 
garet; 338.  P.Mignard,  Louis  XIV.  on  horseback;  348,  846.  Claude  Lorrain, 
Landscapes;  350.  F.  Bespories,  S (ill-life;  852.  Bourguignon,  Battle  against 
the  Turks;  360.  Mme.  Vigde-Lebrun,  Portrait  (1792). 

XIV.  Boom.  Netherlandish  Schools  (16-17th  cent.) :  862.  EngelbrechUen, 
Crucifixion  (triptych) ;  flf.  Bou,  375.  Portrait  of  a  geographer,  877.  Girl  at  a 
window  (1662);  379.  Frans  van  MierU  the  Elder,  Portrait  of  himself  <1659) ; 
392.  B.  FabriUus,  Expulsion  of  Hagar  (1656) ;  •393.  Rembrandt,  Old  man 
asleep,  resembling  the  artist's  father  (an  early  work,  ca.  1629);  896.  Mytens 
and  Steenwyck,  Charles  I.  of  England  (1627) ;  Philips  Wouverman,  402.  Battle, 
404.  Horse-market;  406.  Paul  Pottery  CatUe  (1649);  ♦412.  iSfa«nr<rfam,  Synagogue, 
the  figures  by  A.  van  Ostade;  419,  420.  J.  B.  de  Heem,  Fruit  and  flowers. 

XV.  Boom.  Landscapes  of  the  Dutch  school ,  etc. ;  at  the  exit ,  444. 
J.  van  Ruysdael,  Landscape. 

XVI.  Boom.  Italian  Schools  (17th  cent.) :  484.  Cfiulio  Ceeare  Proeaccini 
(here  attributed  to  Giov.  Battista  Crespi),  88.  Francis  and  Carlo  Borroxneo 
adoring  the  Madonna;  *466.  Caravaagio,  Lute-player;  474.  Sassof errata. 
Madonna;  478.  Carlo  Bold,  Madonna;  479.  Carlo  Maratta,  Archangel  Gabriel ; 
482.  Sassof en'ato.  Madonna  dellaBosa;  above,  477,488.  O.  Foussin,  Landscapes. 
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XVIL  Boom.  d91.  QweinOy  St.  Fraaeeaca  Bomui*)  192. 193.  JlftoiK, 
Salmadfl  and  the  Herm aphrodite;  496.  Ouido  Reni,  Putli;  497.  Guerdno, 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son;  601.  Cfiut.  Maria  Cretpiy  St.  Nepomuk  in  the 
confessional  •,  004.  EUsabetta  Sirani  (T),  Death  of  Ahel.  —  In  the  comers ; 
488,  196,  500,  609.  Franc.  Albam,  The  four  Elements. 

XVIII.  Room.    681.  Gverdnoy  Ecce  Homo ;  648.  Strotxi  (?),  Homer. 

XIX.  Boom.  Chiedy  Venetian  Schools  (16-lBth  cent.):  661.  Faoh  Vtro- 
nete,  Danae ;  667.  Ant.  Badile  (master  of  P.  Veronese),  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  J  672.  P.  Veronue^  The  Queen  of  Sheba  before  Solomon  j  blS.  Giro- 
Uxmo  BavoldOy  Holy  Family;  575.  School  of  P.  Veronese,  Finding  of  Hoses. 

XX.  Boom.  *660.  P.  Veronese ,  Mary  Magdalen  washing  the  Saviour^s 
feet)  662,  585.  Bern.  BelottOj  Views  of  Turin;  587.  Jae.  Baesano,  Cupid  at 
the  forge  of  Vulcan;  590.  CanaUUo,  Piaszetta  in  Venice;  691.  Giov.  Bait. 
Tiqwlo,  Triumph  of  Germanicus. 

XXI.  Boom.    Battles  of  Prince  Eugene,  by  Buchtenburgh  and  others. 
Opposite  the  Academy,  to  the  E.,  is  the  large  church  of  San 

FiUppo  (PI.  9;  £,  3),  erected  by  Guarini  in  1679,  and  restored  by 
JiiTara  in  1714.  The  portico  in  front  is  a  later  addition.  The  church 
contains  pictures  by  Guerdno  and  others. 

The  spacious  Piazza  San  Ga&lo  (PL  D,  £,  3)  is  embellished 
with  an  equestrian  *8tatiie  of  Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert,  in  bronze, 
designed  by  Marochetti  (1838).  The  relief  on  theW.  side  represents 
the  Battle  of  St.  Quentin  (1567) ;  that  on  the  E.  side  the  Peace 
of  Gateau-Cambrtfsis  (1559),  by  which  the  duchy  of  Piedmont  was 
restored  to  the  House  of  Savoy ;  the  duke  as  ^pacem  rtdditurus*  is 
in  the  act  of  sheathing  his  sword.  —  The  two  churches  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  piazza  are  Sait  Gablo  and  Santa  Gbistina,  both  founded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  facades  of  later  date:  that  of 
S.  Gristina  by  Juvaia  (1718),  that  of  S.  Garlo  by  Grassi  (1836). 
S.  Gario  contains  a  monument  of  the  condottiere  Francesco  Maria 
Broglia  and  a  high-altar-piece  by  Morazzone. 

The  Via  Roma  leads  from  the  Piazza  San  Garlo  to  the  N.  to  the 
Piazza  Gastello  (p.  30),  and  to  the  S.,  passing  the  Oalleria  NazionaU 
(PI.  D,  4),  built  in  1889,  to  the  Piazza  Garlo  Felice  (p.  38)  and  the 
central  railway-station ;  to  the  E.  the  Via  Maria  Vittoria,  with  the 
Pal.  dtOa  Ci9tema  (PI.  44,  E  3;  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Garlo  Al- 
berto), the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  leads  to  the  Piazza  Garlo 
Emanuele  Secondo  (see  below).  —  No.  32  in  the  Via  dell'  Ospedale 
is  the  Museo  Industriale  Jtaliano  (PI.  39,  E  4;  adm.,  see  p.  29). 

The  AiuoLA  Balbo  (PI.  E,  4),  close  by,  is  adorned  with  a  monument 
to  Danieie  Jfimte  (comp.  p.  290),  by  Vela,  and  with  marble  statues  of  Cesare 
Balbo  (1789-1853),  the  minister  and  historian,  by  Vela,  and  of  the  Pled- 
montese  general  Bava,  by  Albertoni.  —  To  the  N.E.  are  the  grounds  of  the 
PiaizA  CaYour  (PI.  £,  F,  4),  with  a  statue  of  the  general  and  statesman 
Count  Bobilani  (1826-88).  — -  Farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Piazza  Haria 
Teresa  (PI.  F,  4),  is  a  monument  to  Gen.  Guglielmo  Fiepe  (d.  1868),  the  gallant 
defender  of  Venice  in  1849.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  S..  in  the  Via  Mazzini, 
standa  the  domed  church  of  San  Kaaaimo  (PI.  £,  4),  buUt  in  1845-64  by 
C.  8ada,    The  interior  contains  good  modem  frescoes. 

The  Piazza  Bodoni  (PI.  E,  4),  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Aiuola  Balbo,  is  adorned 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Alfonso  Lamarmora  (d.  1878),  well 
known  from  tlie  Crimea  and  the  wars  of  1859  and  1866. 

In  tlie  centre  of  the  Piazza  Gablo  Emakublb  Sscondo  (PI.  E,  3, 4), 
commonly  called  the  *Piazza  Garlina\  rises  the  imposing  marble 
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Monument  of  Cavonr,  by  Qiov,  Dupri,  erected  In  1873.  Gratefal 
Italy  presents  the  civic  crown  to  tlie  creator  of  Italian  nnity,  who  holds 
a  scroll  in  his  left  hand  with  the  famous  words  ^libera  ohiesa  in  libero 
stato\  —  A  tablet  at  Via  Cavonr,  No.  8,  marks  the  house  (PI.  D,  4) 
in  which  Count  CamiUo  Cavour  (1810-61)  was  born. 

Adjoining  the  Pal.  Reale  (p.  30J  on  the  N.W. ,  in  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre,  is  the  Cathedral  (San  Oiovanni  BaitUtai  PI.  £,  2),  erected 
on  the  site  of  three  earlier  churches  in  1492-98  by  Meo  del  Caprina  of 
Florence,  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower 
dates  from  1648. 

The  Interior  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transept,  with  an  octagonal 
dome.  Over  the  W.  portal  is  a  copy  of  Leon,  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper 
(p.  164).  Over  the  second  altar  on  the  right  is  an  altar-piece  (Madonna 
and  sahits)  by  DefmdenU  ds  Ferrari  (restored  in  1899).  Frescoes  on  the  ceil- 
ing modem.    The  seats  of  the  royal  family  are  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar. 

Behind  the  high-altar  is  the  Oappella  del  Bantitsimo  Bndario  or  data 
Sawtksima  Stndone  (open  dnring  morning  mass  till  9  o'clock ;  reached  by 

37  steps  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar) ,  constructed  in  1694  by  Ouarini. 
It  is  a  lofty  circular  chapel  of  dark  brown  marble ,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  white  monuments,  separated  from  the  choir  by  a  glass  partition, 
and  covered  with  a  curiouAly  shaped  dome.  The  monuments  were  erected 
by  King  Charles  Albert  in  1842  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  members  of 
his  family :  (r.)  Emmanuel  Philibert  (d.  1580),  'restitutor  imperii',  by  Pompeo 
Marches!;  Prince  Thomae  (d.  1666),  *qui  magno  animo  italicam  libertatem 
armis  adseruit  nee  prius  dimicare  destitit  quam  vivere%  by  Oagglni;  Charlee 
Emmanuel  II.  (d.  1675),  by  Fraccaroli;  Amadeut  VIII.  (d.  1451),  by  Cac- 
ciatori.  The  peculiar  light  from  above  enhances  the  effect.  In  a  kind 
of  urn  over  the  altar  is  preserved  the  Scmtistimo  Budario  or  SamtiMeima 
Sfndone^  a  part  of  the  linen  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is 
said  to  have  been  wrapped.  This  was  brought  from  Cyprus  to  Chamb^ry 
in  1452  and  since  1578  has  been  preserved  at  Turin. 

From  the  Piazza  San  Gioyanni  the  Via  Quattro  Haizo  leads  to 
the  W.  to  the  Palazzo  di  Citta  (see  below).  —  Behind  a  railing 
on  the  right  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre  are  some  remnants  of  the 
Eovnan  Town  Wall.  Farther  on  we  turn  to  the  left  and  reach  the 
Porta  Palatina,  or  Palasi%o  deUe  Torn  (P1.E,2;  p.  29),  a  Roman 
gateway  with  two  sixteen-sided  brick  towers,  restored  and  exposed 
to  view  in  1906.  —  At  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Porta  Palatina,  to 
the  right,  is  the  church  of  Corpus  Domini  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  erected 
in  1610  by  Aecanio  Vittoztiy  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  built  to  com- 
memorate a  miracle  of  the  Host  (1521).  The  interior  was  altered  In 
1763.  —  In  the  adjacent  church  of  Santo  Spirito^  dating  from  1610 
and  restored  in  1743,  Bousseau,  an  exile  from  GeneTa,  at  the  age 
of  16,  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1728,  but  he  again  professed 
Calvinism  at  Geneva  in  1754. 

The  Piazza  del  Palazzo  di  Citta,  a  few  paces  to  the  W.,  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  monument  to  Amadeua  VI.  (PI.  21),  the  ^Conte  Verde^ 
(d.  1383 ;  p.  26),  conqueror  of  the  Turks  and  restorer  of  the  imperial 
throne  of  Greece  (d.  1383),  a  bronze  group  by  Palagi  (1853). 

The  Palazzo  di  Gittlt  (PI.  D,2),  or  town-hall,  was  erected  by 
Lanfranehi  in  1669.   The  marble  statues  beside  the  entrance  of  Q.) 
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Prinu  Eugene  (d.  1736;  by  Simonettft)  and  (i.)  Prinee  Ferdinand 
(d.  1855 ;  by  Dini),  Duke  of  Genoa  and  brotber  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel U.,  were  erected  In  1858 ;  that  of  King  Charlea  Albert  (d.  1849), 
by  Oanda,  in  tbe  colonnade  to  the  left,  waa  erected  in  1859 ;  that  of 
King  Victor  Emnumuel  II.  (d.  1878),  by  Vela,  to  the  right,  in  1860. 
The  flrat  floor  contains  the  BihUoteca  Civica. 

The  Via  Milano  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  church  of  San  Do^ 
menieo  (PI.  8,  p2;  founded  in  1354  and  frequently  restored), 
which  contains  a  Madonna  and  St.  Dominic  by  Quercino ;  and  the 
Via  Gorte  d*Appello  to  the  W.  to  Piazza  Satoia  (PI.  D,  2),  in 
which  rises  an  obelisk,  75  ft.  in  height,  commemorating  the  aboli- 
tion of  eeelesiastieal  jurisdiction  by  the  minister  Sioeardi  in  1850. 
—  A  few  yards  to  the  W.,  in  the  Via  del  Carmine,  is  the  CMeea 
del  Carmine  (PI.  1 ;  C,  D,  2),  designed  by  Juvara  (modem  facade). 

The  Yia  della  Oonsolata  leads  from  the  Piazza  Savoia  to  the  N. 
to  the  church  of  La  Oonsolata.  At  the  S.  end  of  this  street  (No.  1) 
is  the  Palaxzo  Paeaana  (PI.  45 ;  D,  2),  built  in  the  18th  cent,  by 
Planter!,  a  pupil  of  Juvara,  with  an  imposing  vestibule  and  staircase. 

La  Coniolata  (PI.  2;  D,  2),  formed  by  the  union  of  two  churches, 
is  a  bnUding  in  the  baroque  style,  erected  by  Ouarini  in  1679,  de- 
corated by  Juvara  in  1714,  and  sumptuously  rebuilt  in  1903-4.  The 
oval  church  of  8anC  Andrea  is  adjoined  by  a  Campanile  (10th  cent.?), 
a  relic  of  the  convent  of  Sant'  Andrea,  and  opens,  on  the  right,  on 
a  new  chapel,  containing  a  highly-revered  image  of  the  Madonna. 
Adjoining  is  the  hexagonal  Santuario  deUa  ConsolatOy  with  several 
circular  side- chapels.  A  new  chapel  to  the  left  contains  kneeling 
stataes  in  marble  of  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Charles  Albert,  and 
Maria  Adelaide,  Queen  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (both  of  whom  died 
in  1855),  by  Vela,  erected  in  1861. 


From  the  Piazza  Castello  (p.  30)  the  narrow  Via  Garibaldi  leads 
to  the  Piazza  dbllo  Statuto  (PI.  0,  2),  with  the  huge  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel  Monument^  by  Tabacchi  (1879):  the  Genius  of  Science  soars 
above  a  pile  of  granite  rocks,  on  which  lie  the  stupefied  and  con- 
quered giants  of  the  mountain.  On  a  tablet  are  the  names  of  the 
engineers. 

From  the  Via  Garibaldi  we  proceed  to  the  S.  by  the  Corso  Sic- 
cardi  to  the  eiardino  della  Gittadella  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  with  statues  of 
Brofferio  (1802-66),  poet  and  radical  politician,  and  the  jurist  O. 
B.  Ca38ini8. 

Outside  the  Haschio  deUa  Gittadella  (PI.  20;  C,3),  the  former 
entrance  to  the  citadel  (erected  in  1565  and  nearly  all  pulled  down 
in  1857),  is  a  monument  in  memory  of  Pietro  Micca ,  the  heroic 
'soldato  minatore*,  who  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  saved  the 
citadel  of  Turin,  on  30th  Aug.,  1706,  by  springing  a  mine  when  the 
French  grenadiers  lud  already  advanced  to  the  very  gates.   The  in- 
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terlor  accommodates  the  Museo  Nazionale  d^Artiglieria^  a  collection 
of  weapons  of  all  periods,  comprising  pieces  of  ordnance  from  tlie 
14tli  cent,  to  the  present  day;  adm.  see  p.  29). 

In  the  pretty  grounds  of  the  VIa  della  Cbbnaia,  to  the  E.  of  ibe 
cUa<3el,  rises  the  statue  of  OenercU  Alessandro  Lamctrmara  (d.  1856  in  the 
Crimea),  who  founded  the  Bersaglieri  in  1886. 

In  the  Piazza  Solferino  (PI.  D.  8)  rises  an  equestrian  statue  of  J>uke 
FerdkMnd  of  Genoa  (p.  87),  hy  Balzico  (1877) {  the  duke  is  represented  as 
commander  at  the  battle  of  iKovara  (p.  67),  with  his  horse  mortally  woumded. 
The  gardens  of  the  piazza  contain  monuments  of  General  Gerhaix  de  Sonnaz 
(d.  1867),  by  Dini,  and  the  historian  Gnueppe  La  Farina  (d.  1863),  by  Auteri. 

—  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Piazza  Solferino,  in  the  Via  deir  Arsenale,  stands 
the  ArHllery  Anenal  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  founded  in  1659. 

Farther  on  the  Gorso  Siccardi  intersects  the  Piazza  yiTTOB.io 
Ehanuelb  Sbcondo  (PI.  0,  4),  in  which  was  unveiled  in  1899  the 
Monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  P.  Oosta  (d.  1901).  The  base 
Is  surmounted  by  four  Doric  columns  of  red  Baveno  granite,  sxip- 
porting  a  colossal  statue  of  the  king.  The  total  height  of  the 
monument  Is  125  ft. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Piazza,  Gorso  Siccardi  30,  is  the  Mateo  Civieo 
di  Belle  Art!  (PI.  B,  G,  4;  adm.,  see  p.  29). 

In  the  vestibule,  sculptures  of  the  19th  cent. :  in  the  central  ro-w^  to 
the  right,  Canova^  Sappho;  Vela,  Dante;  FantaecJUoUty  Eve;  EmiUo  ^fttn- 
eescM,  Gruciflzion  of  Eulalia,  extremely  realistic  (1880);  Et.  J[imen€g^  The 
Kiss  of  Judas  (bronze ;  18S4).   Eight  rooms  contain  modem  Italian  paintings. 

—  On  the  upper  floor,  reached  from  Room  YIII,  is  the  Mueeo  del  Bisorfyi- 
mentOi  with  battle-pieces  and  memorises  of  Charles  Albert,  Victor  £iii<- 
manuel  II.,  Humbert,  Cavour,  and  Massimo  d'Aseglio. 

The  broad  Gobso  Yittorio  Emanublb  Seoondo  (PI.  A-E,  3,  4^, 
Intersecting  the  entire  town,  leads  to  the  Oiardino  Pubblico  (p.  40} 
and  the  Ponte  Umberio  Prima  (p.  40).  In  the  middle,  in  front 
of  the  Central  Station  (p.  27),  to  the  left,  extends  the  Piazza  Ga.bxo 
Felice  (PI.  D,  4),  with  its  tasteful  gardens,  adorned  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  patriot,  poet,  and  painter  (1798-1866^, 
by  Balzico,  erected  in  1873.  This  piazza  is  adjoined  by  two  smaller 
ones,  with  statues  of  L.  Lagrange  (d.  1813 ;  PI.  31),  the  mathema- 
tician, and  PaUocapa  (d.  1869;  PI.  36),  the  politician. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Garlo  Felice  is  the  Waldensian  Chtirch 
(^Tempio  Valdese;  PL  D,  E,  4,  5;  see  p.  44),  the  first  Protestant 
church  built  at  Turin  after  the  establishment  of  religious  toleration 
in  1848.  A  few  paces  farther  on  rises  the  church  of  San  Giovcentti 
Evangelista  (PI.  E,  6),  buUt  by  Count  Mella  in  1882. 

In  the  Via  San  Secondo,  to  the  8.  of  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanciele 
Secondo,  rises  the  church  of  J3an  Secondo  (PI.  16:  C,  1),  completed  in  1882 
in  the  Lombard  style,  with  a  campanile  170  ft.  hign.  —  A  little  to  the  S.^V* 
of  the  Waldensian  church,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Sant*  Anselmo  and 
the  Via  Pio  Quinto,  is  the  Synagogue  (PI.  62;  D,  5),  in  the  Moorish  style 
(1884).  —  In  the  Piazza  Saluzso,  to  the  S.W.,  is  the  cburch  of  Sctmti 
Fietro  e  Faolo  (PL  14  -,  D,  5),  with  a  Byzantine  facade  (1865). 


In  the  Via  di  Po,  which  leads  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Piaz^^ 
CasteUo,  on  the  left  (No.  17),  la  the  TInivenaigr  (PI.  B,  8;  2600  Btxi-. 
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dents),  erected  in  1713  from  designs  by  Ant,  Rieeat  with  a  hand- 
some court  and  several  statues.  It  contains  a  Museo  Lapidario  of 
Roman  antiquities,  chiefly  inscriptions. 

The  Unitbbsitt  Libbabt.  now  the  Biblioteea  Nationale  (adm., 
see  p.  29),  was  founded  in  1720  hy  Yittorio  Amadeo  II. 

The  nucleus  of  the  ooUection,  whieh  numbers  over  275,000  printed 
vol*,  and  1600  HSS.,  consists  of  the  former  library  of  the  houae  of  Savoy. 
Among  the  MSB.  are  69  codices  from  Bobbio  (p.  861),  TheodoreVs  Commentary 
on  the  Minor  Prophets,  with  Byzantine  miniatures  (9tb  cent.),  Pliny's  Hittoria 
Katuralis,  with  miniatures  of  the  school  of  Mantinina,  the  Apocalypse  with 
commentaries  by  Beatus,  Cardinal  Bosvelli's  missal,  and  a  French  volume 
containing  tbe  Romance  of  Huon  of  Bordeaux.  The  1905  incunabula  in- 
clude the  Rationale  of  Guglielmo  Duranti,  printed  by  Fust  at  Mayence  in 
1459,  and  a  copy  of  the  great  Bible  of  Plantin,  presented  by  Pbilip  II.  of 
Spain  to  Charles  Emmanuel.  Fr.  Basso's  map  of  the  world  (iSlt)),  and 
about  10,000  woodcuts  and  engravings  of  various  schools  are  also  among 
the  treasures  of  the  library.  —  A  disastrous  fire  in  1904  destroyed  about 
24,000  printed  vols,  and  about  2000  MSS.,  including  the  famous  ^Heures 
de  Turin%  the  livre  d'heures  of  the  Duke  of  Berry. 

No.  6,  to  the  right  in  the  Via  Accademia  Albertina,  is  the 
Accademia  Albertdna  di  BeUe  Arti  (PI.  E,  F,  3 ;  adm.,  see  p.  29), 
founded  in  1652,  and  transferred  hither  in  1833.  It  contains  a 
small  colleetion  of  pictures.  Among  the  best  of  the  older  works 
(many  copies)  are:  140, 141.  Fra  FUippo  Lippi,  Four  Fathers  of  the 
Church  (wings  of  altar-piece).  Also  numerous  •Cartoons  by  Oau~ 
denxio  Ferrari  and  Bern.  Lanini^  and  a  cartOon  of  Leon,  da  Vinci's 
St.  Anna  with  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child  (not  genuine). 

The  Via  Montebello,  the  next  cross-street  on  the  left,  leads  to 
the  so-called  Hol«  Antonelliana  (PI.  F,  3 ;  adm. ,  see  p.  29),  begun 
in  1863  as  a  synagogue  by  Al.  AntoneUi  (d.  1888)  and  completed  by 
the  city  since  1878.  It  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  Muaeo  del  RUorgimeffUo 
(comp.  p.  38).  It  ie  a  square  building  (44  yds.  each  way)  resembling 
a  tower,  with  a  singular  facade  formed  of  seTeral  rows  of  columns ; 
its  height  is  536  ft.  (Washington  Obelisk  655  ft.).  The  dome  is 
striking  from  its  bold  disregard  of  the  ordinary  technical  rules  of 
construction.  The  square  hall  beneath  the  dome  is  upwards  of  300  ft. 
high,  and  contains  three  galleries  one  above  the  other.  The  upper- 
most gallery  (1024  steps)  commands  a  splendid  •View  of  the  city 
and  the  Alps,  best  by  morning  light.  (Comp.  the  Panorama  and 
p.  410 

In  the  Via  Qaudenzio  Ferrari,  Nq.  1,  is  the  Museo  Civico  d'Arte 
applicata  all'  Industria  (PI.  F,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  29). 

First  Floob.  1st  Boom.  Paintings  by  G.  Honthorst,  Carlo  (Hgnani^  Jan 
Victors,  etc.  —  2nd  Boom.  Paintings  by  Bugiardim,  Ant.  Vivarini^  etc.  The 
central  case  contains  illuminated  manuscripts  *,  missal  of  Card.  Dom.  della 
Bovere  (i5th  cent.)*,  statutes  of  the  town  of  Turing  old  prints.  — 8rd  Boom. 
Caskets  (14-17th  cent.),  old  furniture  and  musical  instruments,  views  of 
Turin,  etc.  —  Second  Floob.  4th  Boom  (ante -room).  Iron  and  brass 
worka.  —  5th  Boom.  Handsome  locks  and  keys  *,  bronzes  and  bronze  uten- 
sils, medals,  plaquettes.  —  6th  Boom.  Enamels,  glass  vessels,  precious 
stonea,  stained  glass;  in  the  middle,  clocks,  snuff-boxes,  etc.  —  7th  Boom. 
'Collection  of  Bglomis^s  (painted  glass,  13-l8th  cent.).  —  8th  A  9th  Booms. 
Spanisli-Maiiresqae  and  Italian  ceramio  ware,  including  admirable  speoi- 
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meDs  from  Vinovo  (1776-1820)  and  Capodimonte  and  early  Vieime«e  ware.  — 
lOth  Room.  Sculptures  in  marble,  ivory,  and  wood.  Six  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture from  the  tomb  of  Gaston  de  Foix  (p.  149),  by  Bambaia.  —  llth  Boom. 
Textiles  and  costumes  (IStb  cent.).  —  i2th  Boom.    Embroideries;  laoe.  — 


Floor.  14th  Room.  Wood-carvings.  —  loth  Boom.  Carved  furniture  and 
panels.  —  16th  Room.  Choir-stalls  from  the  abbey  of  Stafliarda  (16ih  cent.). 
—  17th  Boom.  Furniture  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  —  We  descend 
to  the  Orodno  Floor.  20th  Room  (gallery).  Fragments  of  buildings  and 
sculptures,  terracottas.  —  2l8t  Room.  Carved  wooden  Gothic  ceiling  from 
St.  Marcel  in  the  Val  d'Aosta  (15th  cent.).  —  23rd  Room.  State  carriages 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin  (end  of  the  18th  cent.)  and  of  Cavoar,  Gari- 
baldi's travelling  carriage.  —  24th  Room.  Model  of  a  large  Venetian  galley 
(peota)  of  1790. 

The  Yia  di  Po  (p.  38)  ends  at  the  large  Puzza  Yittobio  Ema- 
NUBLE  Pbuo  (PI.  F,  4),  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the  handsome 
Ponte  Vittorio  Emanuele  Ptimo  (PI.  F,  G,  4),  crossing  to  the  Gran 
Madre  dl  Dio(p.  41).  From  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  the  Corao  CainSli 
(PI.  F,  4,  5),  adorned  with  a  MonumerU  of  OaribMi^  leads  to  the 
Ponte  Uniberio  Primo  (PI.  F,  5),  the  iron  bridge  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Goiso  Yitt.  Emanuele  II.  (p.  38),  and  to  the  Giardino  Puhblioo. 

The  Giardino  Pnbblieo  or  Pareo  del  VaUntino  (Pi.  E,  5-7),  an 
attractive  promenade  (caf^-restanrant),  commands  attractive  views 
of  the  well- wooded  rigbt  bank  of  the  Po  (several  piers  on  the  river). 
In  the  middle  of  the  park  are  the  Botanical  Oarden  and  the  *Ca»tello 
del  Valentino^  a  bnilding  in  the  French  style  with  four  towers, 
begun  in  1650  for  the  Madama  Reale  Christine,  wife  of  Ylttorio 
Amedeo  I.,  by  a  pupil  of  Sal.  Debrosse,  but  left  unfinished.  Since 
1860  the  chilteau  has  been  occupied  by  the  Polytteimie  School  (Reale 
Scuola  d'Appiicazione  per  gU  Jngegneri).  In  the  court  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Quintino  Sella,  the  scholar  and  statesman  (1826-84).  On 
the  S.  side  of  the  garden,  beyond  the  lake  (skating  in  winter,  pat- 
tinaggio),  rises  the  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue  otDukeAmadeua 
ofAosta  (1846-90;  1870-73  king  of  Spain),  by  Oalandra  (1902);  on 
the  pedestal  are  reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  A  little  to  the  E.,  on  the  Po,  is  the 
Caatello  Medioevale  (adm.,  ^te  p.  29) ,  an  interesting  reproduction 
of  a  castle  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  of  the  little  borough  belonging  to 
it  (1884;  resteurant). 

On  the  Right  BanJt  of  the  river,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Corso  Ylttorio 
Emanuele  Secondo  (p.  38),  stands  the  large  Crimean  Monument 
(PI.  26;  F,  5),  by  Lulgi  Belli,  erected  in  1892  to  commemorate  the 
war  of  1855-56, 

The  Yia  Moncalieri  leads  from  the  bridge  to  the  left,  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  to  (5  min.)  the  Monte  dei  Cappneeini  (PI.  F,  G,  5 ; 
958  ft.),  a  wooded  hill  rising  164  ft.  above  the  Po  and  ascended  by 
a  cable  -  tramway  (return -fare  15  c).  At  the  top  are  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  founded  In  1583,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Monte, 
a  garden-restaurant,  and  a  Station  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club^  with 
maps  and  other  collections,  and  a  belvedere  (adm.,  see  p.  29). 
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The  *View  (best  by  morniog-Ught)  embraces  the  river,  city,  plain,  and 
the  ebain  of  the  Alps  in  the  background.  The  prominent  heights  are :  to 
the  Nvs  the  inowy  peaks  of  Monte  Bosa  (15,316  ft.);  to  the  N.W^  the  Gran 
Paradiso  (13,824  tLi  concealing  MQnt  Blanc),  Monte  Leyanna  (11,875  ft.)«  and 
the  Ciamarella  (12,060  ft.);  more  to  the  W.  is  the  Bocciamelone  (11,604  ft.), 
concealing  Mt  Cenis;  then,  to  the  left,  the  valley  of  Susa  (p.  44),  with-  the 
Sagra  di  San  Miehele  (p.  8)  on  a  conspicaons  hill:  farther  to  the  S.W. 
Monte  Yiso  (12,610  ft.). 

Near  the  Monte  del  Cappnccini,  opposite  the  Ponte  Yittoiio 
Emanuele  Primo  (p.  40),  stands  the  church  of  Oran  ICadre  di  Bio 
(PL  G,  4),  erected  by  Ferd.  Bonsignore  in  1818-31  in  imitetion  of 
tiie  Pantheon  at  Rome,  to  commemorate  the  return  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  L  in  1814.  In  front  of  the  church  rises  a  monument  of 
the  ling  by  Gaggini.  

The  Cemetery  (^Campo  Santo  QmeraU;  PI.  G,  H,  1),  IY4  M.  to 
the  N.£.  of  the  Piazza  Gastello  (open  10-4  In  winter  in  fine  weather; 
in  Ifarch,  April,  Sept,  and  Oct.  9-6;  in  summer  8-12  and  2-7),  Is 
entered  from  the  end  of  the  Via  Catania,  which  is  reached  from  the 
Ponte  deUe  Benne  by  the  Strada  del  Regie  Parco,  a  shady  avenue 
(tramway  f^om  the  Piazza  Gastello).  In  the  front  section,  to  the  left 
by  the  wall,  is  the  tomb  of  Silvio  PelUco  (d.  1854);  in  the  section 
behind  we  observe  the  names  ofD'Azeglio,  Bava,  Brofferio,  OioherU, 
PepCj  PineUij  and  other  eminent  Italians.  —  At  the  S.  end  is  a  Cre- 
matoHum  (PL  G,  H,  1, 2;  adm.  9-12). 


The  *Bnperga  or  Soperga  (2205  ft.),  the  royal  burial -church 
since  1778,  conspicuously  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  Turin,  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit  in  flue  weather.  A  steam-tramway  plies  from 
the  Piazza  Gastello  to  the  village  of  (3  M.)  Sasii  in  1/2  ^^- ;  thence 
we  reach  the  top  by  cable-tramway  in  20  min. ;  no  change  of  carriages 
in  the  case  of  treni  diretti ;  return-fares  to  Sassi  60  or  50  c,  to  the 
Superga  4  fr.  60  or  3  fr.  40  c.  (on  Sun.  and  holidays  2  fr.  15  or 
1  fir.  55  c).  From  Sassi  the  top  may  also  be  reached  on  foot  in 
1^2  ^^*  ^y  &  shady  road  (to  the  right  as  we  quit  the  station,  then 
by  the  first  turning  to  the  left). 

The  Superga,  a  votive  offering  dedicated  by  Victor  Amadeus  II. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Turin  in  1706  (p.  26), 
and  erected  in  1717-31  from  designs  by  Jut7ara,  is  a  handsome 
edifice  with  a  lofty  dome  and  an  Imposing  portico  in  the  style  of  an 
antique  temple,  and  has  a  spacious  octagonal  interior.  It  includes 
a  library  and  a  suite  of  royal  apartments  (never  occupied).  We  enter 
by  the  door  on  the  left  of  the  church.  In  the  interior  (closed  12-2) 
are  shown  a  room  hung  with  indifferent  portraits  of  all  the  popes,  the 
church,  and  the  crypt  containing  monuments  of  the  kings  from 
Victor  Amadeus  11.  to  Charles  Albert,  and  of  Queen  Maria  Adelaide 
(p.  37)  and  Duke  Amadeus  of  Aosta  (p.  40).  The  dome  (245  ft. 
high;  311  steps)  commands  a  splendid  ^View  of  the  Alps,  from 
Monte  Vlso  to  the  Adamello  Group  (comp.  the  panorama,   a;nd 
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Oherubini's  relief  in  tlie  8tatlon-l)Tilldiiig),  the  Apennines,  the  valley 
of'thePo,  and  the  Colli  Torinesi  (p.  29).  —  Alhergo  RiaormUe  delta 
Ferrovia  Fwdeolart,  d^j.  2,  D.  3-4,  pens.  7  fr.;  RUtoromte  Bel- 
veiere^  d^j.  I1/2,  D.  2-3  fr.,  plainer. 

About  41/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Turin,  on  the  line  to  Genoa  (B.  lib)  and 
also  on  the  electric  tramway  to  Trofarello  (return- fare  80  c.),  lies  Koncalieri 
(Albergo  Roma;  Ristoranie  Orotta  Oino)^  a  pleasant  little  town  of  10,000  in- 
hab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  S.W.  verge  of  the  Colli  Torinesi,  and 
commanding  a  superb  view.  On  a  height  above  the  town  is  the  royal 
Chdteau  (15th  cent. ;  rebuilt  17th  cent.),  in  which  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  died 
in  1824.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Princess  Clotilda  of  Savoy,  widow 
of  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  picture-gallery  in  the  W.  wing  contains 
a  series  of  large  paintines  illustrating  the  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
The  last  of  the  series ,  'Delivery  of  the  Plebiscite  of  Tuscany  by  Baron 
Bicasoli  in  1860%  is  interesting  from  its  numerous  portraits  (fee  ^ft-i  fr.). 
Visitors  to  the  chateau  alight  at  the  tramway-station  before  the  town. 

About  6  U.  to  the  S.W.  of  Turin  (steam-tramway,  see  p.  27)  lies  Btupi- 
nigi  (800  ft. ;  Albergo  del  Cattel  Veeehio,  at  the  back  of  the  chateau,  plain 
but  good),  a  royal  chateau,  erected  from  designs  by  Juvara  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  Emmanuel  III.  and  occupied  since  1900  as  a  summer-residence 
by  the  Queen-Dowager  Margherita.  It  contains  several  rooms  with  fine 
frescoes  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  deer-park  (visitors  not  always 
admitted). 

Another  steam-tramway  (p.  27)  connects  Turin  with  Oari^^aBO  (774  ft.), 
a  town  with  4700  inhab.  and  several  fine  churches,  situated  on  the  highroad 
to  Nice.  San  Giovanni  Battista  was  erected  by  Count  AlQeri  *,  JSIaiita  Maria 
delle  Oratie  contains  a  monument  to  Bianca  Palseologus,  daughter  of  Gug- 
lielmo  IV.,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  wife  of  Duke  Charles  I.,  at  whose 
court  the  'Chevalier  Bayard**  was  brought  up.  —  Carignano,  with  the  title 
of  a  principality,  was  given  as  an  appanage  to  Thomas  Francis  (d.  1656), 
fourth  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  from  whom  the  present  royal  family 
is  descended.  —  Steam-tramway  to  Carmagnolaj  see  p.  60. 

8.  The  Alpine  Valleys  to  the  West  of  Turin. 

strangers  are  not  allowed  to  approach  within  1  kilometre  (i/s  M.)  of 
any  frontier-fortress:  and  photographs  must  not  be  taken  within  10  kilo- 
metres (6  M.)  of  a  fort. 

a.  Fbom  Turin  to  Cbbesolb  Reals.  To  (28  M.)  Cuorgh^,  rail- 
way in  13/4-2  hrs.  (fares  3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  16  c).  The  trains  start  at  the 
Stazlone  dl  Porta  Susa  (p.  27).  The  most  important  intermediate 
stations  are  (71/2  M.)  Settimo  Torinese  (p.  66),  (21 1/2  M.)  Rivarolo 
Canavese,  junction  of  a  branch-line  via  Ozegna  (omn.  to  tlie  royal 
chateau  of  AgUe)  to  Castellamontey  and  (26  M.)  Valperga  (1280  ft.), 
the  last  commanded  by  the  (1  Y4hr.)  Santuario  di  Belmonte  (2380ft. ; 
now  an  Observantine  convent;  view),  founded  by  King  Arduln 
(p.  54)  in  1010  and  rehnilt  in  1300.  —  From  Cuorgnl  (1350  ft. ; 
Alb.  della  Corona  Grossa ;  Cafe-Restaurant  de  Paris ;  omn.  to  Locaiia 
twice  daily  in  2^4  hrs.,  1^2  ^r.;  one-horse  carr.  to  Noasca  16,  two- 
horse  27  fr. ;  carr.  from  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Ceresole  Reale  meet  the 
first  morning  train)  a  road  ascends  to  the  W.  through  the  valley  of 
the  Oreo  (Val  Locana)  via  (31/2  M.)  Ponte  Candvese  (1600  ft.;  Alb. 
del  Valentino) ,  a  picturesque  little  town  at  the  month  of  thai  Val 
Soana,  Loeana  (2025  ft.;  Corona  Grossa;  Tre  Pernici;  Cervo),  and 
Perebecche  (p.  62),  to  (2OV2  M.)  Noasca  (3486  ft.;  ♦Alb.  Reale, 
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R.  31/2  fr.)*  ^^  ^^®  neighbourhood  is  the  pretty  waterfall  of  the 
NooBcheUa,  —  A  road  (4^2  M.)  leads  from  Noasoa  through  the  wild 
gorge  of  the  Oroo  (the  '^Scalari'  or  ^8eaUe  di  CeresoU*)  to  — 

CerMOle  Beale  (4905  ft.;  ^Orand  H6tel,  R.  f^om  S%  B.  I1/4, 
dtfj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  Ind.  wine  12  fr.;  Hdt.-PeM,  Bellagarda,  pens, 
from  8  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  Levanf%a,  plain),  a  Tillage  with 
300  inhab.,  situated  In  a  wide  valley  at  the  N.E.  base  of  the  four- 
peaked  Levanna  (11,876  ft.),  Is  frequented  as  a  summer-resort  and 
possesses  a  chalybeate  spring. 

Baumx§ion»  (guides,  Paolo  Colombo,  Bart.  Solando,  (M  fr.  per  day ;  mule 
and  driver  10  frj.  Vi&  Orotto  and  throngh  fine  fir-woods  to  the  (1  hr.)  Alpi 
Cttuionay  (6806  ft.),  the  (1  hr.)^^  Liet,  and  the  (25  min.)  LoffhetH  detta 
Baiafforda  (7840  ft.),  on  the  K.E.  slope  of  the  Montt  BtUagarda  (9642  ft.). 
--  Via  Frera  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Logo  di  Dru  (6830  ft.),  affording  a  fine  view  of 
the  Leyannetta  (11,280  ft.).  —  From  the  (Vs  hr.)  Parroeckia  (p.  69)  to  the 
(2Vs  bM.)  Alpi  di  Na  and  the  Logo  di  Na  (7800  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  the  vast 
Kel  Olacier.  —  Over  the  Col  de  Nivokt  to  Vol  JSavaremehe  (with  aaeent  of 
the  Gran  Paradise)  and  Vitteneuvt  (Aosta),  see  p.  59}  to  Cogne,  see  p.  63. 

b.  Fbom  Tubin  to  Lanzo,  20  M.,  railway  in  1-1 V4  ^^*  (fares 
3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  50  c.),  starting  from  the  Yia  Ponte  Mosca 
(PI.  E,  1).  —  41/2  M.  Venaria  ReaUj  with  the  ruins  of  a  royal  hunt- 
ing-chateau, at  the  influx  of  the  Ceronda  into  the  Stura,  The  train 
crosses  both  streams  and  ascends  the  yalley  of  the  latter.  —  13  M. 
Cir&  (1130  ft;  Leon  d'Oro,  etc.),  with  a  IBth  cent.  Gothic  church. 

20  M.  Lame  Torinese  (1770  ft. ;  Poita;  Europa;  Rail.  Beatau- 
ranf) ,  prettily  situated  on  a  hill ,  with  a  ruined  castle ,  and  sur- 
rounded with  Tillas.  !rhe  Ponte  del  Roe ,  which  crosses  the  Stura 
near  Lanzo  with  an  arch  120  ft.  in  width,  was  built  in  1378. 

To  the  K.  of  Lanzo  opens  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Te$so^  the  chief 


plaee  in  which  is  Coauclo  Torinese  (2305  ft.^  Alb.  d'ltalia,  etc.);  on  the 
Monte  BasHa,  IVs  lir.  to  the  W.,  is  the  Santnario  di  Sanf  Ignasio  (3060  ft). 
Lanso  is  the  best  starting-point  for  ezeursions  in  the  three  Valleys 
of  the  Upper  Btara  (omn.  in  summer  to  Usseglio,  Balme,  and  Fomo).  The 
southernmost  of  these  is  the  Vallk  di  Viv,  with  the  Tillages  of  Viii  (2475 ft.; 
Alb.-Rlstor.  tfarchis;  Ck>rona  Beale j  Alb.  di  Viii),  Lemit  (3160ft.;  Stella; 
SanMichele),  and  Usteglio  (4100  ft.;  Alb.  diPrancia;  Gibrario ;  etc.).  The 
Ei/vgio  Pera  Caval  (8405  ft.),  between  the  Monte  Lera  (11,010  ft.)  and  the 
Croce  Bossa  (11,700  ft.),  lies  4  hrs.  to  the  W.  —  In  the  middle  is  the  Valle 
d^Ala,  which  diverges  from  the  K.  or  chief  valley  at  Core*  (2310  ft. ;  Alb.  di 
Ceres ;  Italia),  and  contains  the  villages  of  Ala  di  Stura  (3545  ft. ;  Braneri) 
and  Bahne  (4*^5  ft. ;  Alb.  Eeale ;  Belvedere).  Between  the  two  villages  are 
the  fine  waterfall  of  the  Gorgia  di  Mondrone^  the  Albergo  Broggi  (5605  ft.) 
on  the  Piano  delta  Mvsea  (near  the  Testa  Ciaroa  and  Rocea  Nera^  of  interest 
to  geologists),  and  the  Rifugio  Oastaldi  (8690  ft.),  the  starting-point  for  the 
ascents  of  the  damctreUa  (12,060  ft. ;  guide  from  Balme  15-20  fr.)  and  the 
Bestanese  (11,916  ft. ;  difdcult ;  guide  25  fr.).  —  Through  the  northernmost, 
or  Tallb  Gkandb,  a  road  ascends  viH  Chialaniberto  (2806  ft.;  Posta;  Albero 
Fiorito)  and  Cfroseavallo  (8615  ft.,  Piapetta;  di  Groscavallo)  to  Fomo  Alpi 
Oraie  (8935  ft.;  Alb.  delle  Alpi),  at  the  S.E.  base  of  Monte  Levanna  (see 
above).  Abont  Vs  hr.  to  the  S.  is  the  pilgrimage-church  SatUuario  data 
Madonna  del  Porno;  and  2Vs  hrs.  to  the  W.  is  the  Rifugio  delta  Qura 
(7815  ft.).  —  For  ascents  and  passes  to  Savoy,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  France 
and  C.  Batti'9  Guida  nOU  VaUi  di  Lanzo  (Casanova (  Turin,  1904). 

c  From  Tubin  to  Stjsa.  —  To  (28  M.)  BtuaoUno  by  the  Mont 
Cenis  Railway,  see  pp.  3,  2.   To  the  left,  above  Sant'  Ambrogio, 
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appean  the  abbey  of  Sagra  di  San  Miebele  (p.  3).  —  From  Bub- 
Boleno  a  short  branch-line  (4^/2  M.,  in  V4  hr.)  nms  to  Bnsft  (1626  ft ; 
8ole)y  a  small  and  ancient  town,  the  Roman  Begunio^  piotoresqaely 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora.  A  garden  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  town  contains  a  Triumphal  Aich,  44  ft.  in  height,  39  ft.  in  width, 
and  24  ft.  in  depth,  with  projecting  Corinthian  columns  at  the  cor- 
ners and  sacrificial  scenes  on  the  frieze,  erected  according  to  the  in- 
scription in  A.D.  8  to  Augustus.  There  are  also  a  few  other  Roman 
relics.  The  church  of  San  Oiusto  dates  from  the  11th  century.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dora  rises  the  ruined  castle  of  Brunetta, 

d.  F&OM  Turin  to  To&ee  Pblliob,  34  M.,  railway  in  2-2Va  hrs. 
(fares  4  fr.  45,  3  fr.,  1  fr.  96  c).  —  The  train  diverges  from  the 
Genoa  line  (p.  61)  at  Sangone  and  turns  to  the  S.W.  —  151/2  M. 
Airaaea  (850  ft.),  whence  a  branch  runs  viH  Moretta  (p.  45)  and 
Saluzzo  (p.  45)  to  Cuneo  (43  M.;  p.  46).  —  23V2  M.  Pinerolo, 
Fr.  Pignerol  (1234  ft.;  Campana;  Cannone  d^Oro,  well  spoken  of), 
a  town  with  12,600  inhab.,  long  the  residence  of  the  Acaia  family 
in  the  middle  ages,  contains  an  old  Cathedral  (11th  cent.).  A  new 
vault  (1898)  in  the  church  of  San  Maurlaio  contains  the  tombs  of 
eight  princes  of  Savoy  (1334-1490).  A  little  to  the  E.,  above  the 
road  to  Riva,  is  the  convent  of  Monte  Oliveto,  in  the  possession  of 
French'Carthusian  monks  since  1903  (comp.  p.  449). 

A  steam-tramway  rims  hence  vi&  Cavour  (965  ft.)  to  Saluzto  (lee  p.  46). 
Gavour,  from  the  17th  cent,  onwards  the  seat  of  the  now  extinct  Counts 
of  Cavour,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocca  (1605  ft.),  an  isolated  granite  cone.  — 
Another  steam-tramway  runs  from  Pinerolo  to  Perosa  Argentina  (2015  ft.), 
in  the  Yal  Ghisone,  whence  a  diligence  plies  to  Femro  03795  ft.)  and 
Fenestrelle  (3785  ft.). 

29  M.  Bricherasio  (branch -line  to  Barge,  see  below).  —  34  M. 
Torre  F^llice,  Fr.  La  Tour  (1696  ft.;  Orso,  very  fair;  Leone;  Pens, 
Bel- Air,  6-7  fr.;  Pens.  Suisse,  6  fr.;  Pens.  Bellevue,  6-6  fr,),  a  town 
of  4000  inhab.  and  the  capital  of  the  Waldensian  Valleys. 

The  Waldknsian  Vallkts  (ValUes  Vaudoites),  adjoining  the  French 
frontier,  were  the  home  of  those  well-known  Protestant  communities  (about 
25,000  sonls)  who  have  resided  here  for  npwards  of  six  centuries  and  were 
formerly  so  cruelly  persecuted.  The  language  of  the  valleys  is  French. 
After  Torre  Pellice  the  chief  settlements  are  Lusei-na,  Villar,  and  Bobbio 
Pellice  (2400  ft.;  Hot.  Flora;  H6t.  Michelin),  all  three  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pellice;  Angrogna  (2566  ft.),  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name  to 
the  N.  of  Torre  Pellice;  San  Oeitnano  (1595  ft.),  in  the  Val  Chisone;  and 
Ferrero  (see  above),  in  the  Val  Germanasca. 

e.  Fbom  Turin  to  Cbissolo.  Railway  to  (37V2  M.)  Barge  in 
2V2  hrs.  (6  fr,  10,  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  c).  —  Our  line  diverges  to  the 
S.  at  (29  M.)  Bricherasio  (see  above)  from  that  to  Torre  Pellice.  — 
From  Barge  roads  lead  in  one  direction  to  Revello  (p.  46 ;  diligence 
twice  daily),  and  in  the  other  to  (3  M.)  Paesana^-p.  46)  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Po  to  (91/2  M.;  diligence  twice  daily)  CrissoU),  Fr. 
Crussol  (4375  ft.;  Alb.  della  Corona,  R.  from  IV2  fr.;  gnide.  Ant. 
Gilli  and  others).  Near  Crissolo  is  the  Cavema  del  Rio  Martino 
(guide  and  Illumination  of  the  cave,  5  fr.),  a  dolomite  cavern. 
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Crisaolo  is  tbe  ttortiBg-poiiit  for  the  asee&t  of'KoAtaYUo  (13,000  ft.), 
the  liighest  summit  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (not  recommended  to  any  bnt  ez- 
perto;  guide  25  fr.).  We  follow  the  bridle-path  leading  to  the  W.  to  the 
Col  d*  la  Trav9rt€Ue  (8680  ft.)  past  the  Fian  MUth  (57T7  ft.;  Alb.  della 
Eegina)  as  far  as  the  0  hrs.)  Plan  del  Re  (6625  ft.  -,  Alb.  Alpino),  near  the 
aouTces  of  the  Po.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S.  to  the  (fiVs  hrs.)  Sifugio 
Alb,  QKJiiMfM  iSelto  (8696  ft.)>  near  the  Lagi>  Grande.  From  this  point  we 
reach  the  summit  by  a  stiff  climb  of  4  hrs.  up  the  8.  face.  The  summit 
commands  a  splendid  panorama ,  embracing  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Bosa 
on  the  17.  —  From  the  Col  de  la  Travereette  to  AbrUey  see  BtudeUr^s  South- 
em  France. 


9.  From  Turin  to  Ventimiglia  vift  Cnneo  and  Tenda. 

llSVs  M.  Bailwat  to  (&4V9  M.)  Cuneo  in  21/4-3  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  25, 
7  fr.  16,  4  fr.  60c.))  thence  to  (26Vs  H.)  Fisvota  in  is/i  hr.  (fares  5  fr.. 
3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  25  c).  The  railway  is  to  be  continued  to  Ventimiglia.  In 
the  meantime  a  Diliobnck  runs  thrice  daily  from  Yieyola  to  (32V2  U*) 
Yei^limiglia  in  S^d-V/i  hrs.  (3Vs  fr.).  Carr.  and  pair  from  Tenda  to  Venti- 
miglia 25  fr.  (4Vs  hrs.).  —  Beyond  Tenda  the  road  runs  for  some  distance 
through  French  territory,  so  that  the  eustom-house  formalities  hare  to  be 
undergone  twice. 

The  train  traverses  the  zone  of  the  Brian90Bnais,  the  closely  com- 
pressed region  of  the  Ligurian  and  Maritime  Alps ,  which,  inclading  the 
adjacent  Cottian  Alps  on  the  N.,  extends  from  Savona  to  Brian^on  in 
Dauphin^.  The  geological  characteristics  of  this  mountain-region  are  huge 
and  precipitous  cliffs  of  limestone,  twisted  and  compressed  strata  of  slate, 
and  extensive  dislocations. 

From  TTirin  to  (18  M.)  Carmagnola,  see  pp.  49,  50.  —  23^2  M. 
RaceorUgi  (836  ft.),  with  a  royal  chateau  built  In  1670  and  restored 
in  1834  and  1902;  the  park  was  laid  out  in  1755  in  the  style  of 
Le  N6tre.  The  chateau  is  the  summer-residence  of  the  King,  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  crown-prince  Humbert  (1904).  —  From  (28  M.) 
CktoaUermagffiore  (940  ft.)  branch-lines  run  £.  to  (8  M.)  B^  (p.  50) 
and  W.  to  (10  M.)  Moretta  (p.  44). 

32V2  M.  Savigliano  (1050  ft.;  Aib.  Corona),  a  town  of  9900  in- 
hab.,  on  the  Maird,  hag  railway-carriage  works.  The  principal  church 
contains  paintings  by  Oiov.  Ant  Mottnari  (1577-1640),  a  native  of 
the  town. 

From  Savigliano  a  branch-Une  (10  M.,  in  Vs  hr. ;  fares  1  fr.  90,  1  fr.  85, 
85  c.)  runs  to  Salazso  (1122  ft. ;  *Corcna  Qroeaa,  B.  2-8  fr.),  capital  of  the 
province  (formerly  marquisate)  of  that  name,  with  10,800  inhab.,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  a  flourishing  trade  and  industries.  It  is  tbe  junction  for 
the  line  from  Airasca  to  Guneo  (p.  44).  The  Caikedrdl,  built  in  1491-1501 
but  modernized  in  the  interior,  contains  a  large  crucifix  of  1500  in  the 
choir.  Near  tbe  cathedral  is  a  monument  to  Silvio  PelUeo,  the  poet  (d.  1854), 
author  of  *Le  Hie  Prigloni'  and  the  tragedy  of  *Francesca  da  Bimini\ 
who  was  born  at  Saluzzo  in  1788  and  expiated  his  patriotic  efforts  by  ten 
years'  imprisonment  in  Santa  Margherita,  the  Doges*  Palace  (see  p.  300), 
and  the  Spielberg  at  Brunn.  The  higher  part  of  the  town  affords  a  fine 
survey  of  the  Piedmontese  plain.  Among  its  quaint  buildiogs  are  the 
mediseral  Torre  del  Comune  and  the  Caea  del  CKureooneulto  Caeazza  (16th  cent.), 
now  the  Muteo  OMco.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  church  of  San  Oiovanni^ 
in  the  French  Gothic  style,  with  a  raised  choir.  The  late-Gothic  interior 
contains  the  tomb  of  Marquis  Lodovico  II.,  by  Ben,  Brioeco^  and  many  other 
sculptures  by  Lombard  artists.  —  Pleasant  excursion  to  the  Caetello  della 
Manta^  once  a  ch&teau  of  the  marquis,  with  frescoes  (15th  cent.). 
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Stsah  Tramways  from  SaluzEO  to  TtuHn^  p.  27;  to  Pinerolo,  p.  U(  to 
Venaua;  and  to  (12Vs  U.)  Faesana  (p.  44)  yi&  (6  M.)  Revello,  where  there 
U  en  ancient  copy  of  Leon,  da  Vinci's  Last  Sapper  (p.  154),  with  Tariatlons. 

39i/2  M.  FoMMio  (1180  ft.;  Rail,  Reetawant),  with  7700  inhab., 
situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stura^ 
commanded  by  a  castle,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  academy 
and  mineral  baths  (branch-line  to  Mondovk  and  ViUanova,  p.  49).  — 

47  M.  CentallOf  a  considerable  place  with  remains  of  biedisval  for- 
tifications. 

54^2  ^*  Coneo,  or  Coni  (1755  ft.;  Alb.  Superga,  Barra  di 
FerrOy  both  yery  fair),  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  15,400  inhab. 
and  silk-factories,  lies  on  a  Tiew-commanding  Mil  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Stura  and  the  Oesso.  The  fortifications  have  been  converted 
into  shady  promenades,  v^hich  afford  splendid  views  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  of  Monte  Yiso  (p.  45 ;  N.  wp,  and  the  Besimanda  (p.  49 ;  S.E.). 
The  Gothic  Fraruiiacan  Church  (14-16th  cent.)  is  now  a  military 
magazine.  Pleasant  walk  to  the  Madonna  degli  Angelu 

Bailwat  from  Cnneo  to  the  Certoaa  di  Paio  and  to  Mondovk^  see  p.  49; 
to  (43  U.)  Airatea  via  Salnzzo  and  Moretta,  see  p.  4i.  —  Steam  Tkamwat 
from  Cuneo,  via  Caraglio,  to  (ii  M .)  Dronero^  situated  to  the  N.W.  in  the 
Maira  valley :  and  also  to  Borgo  San  Dalmatxo  (see  below),  and  to  Bove$ 
(1906  ft.). 

The  railway  to  Vievola  crosses  the  Gesso,  beyond  which  the 
line  to  Mondovi  diverges  from  it ;  it  then  traverses  a  plain  covered 
with  groves  of  chestnuts.  —  62^2  H.  Borgo  San  Dalmazzo  (2070  ft. ; 
Tre  Oalli;  Ddfino),  a  small  town  with  3600  inhab.,  the  Vrha  Pedona 
of  the  Romans ,  -is  overlooked  by  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Mon- 
serrato  (view). 

From  Borgo  San  Dalmazzo  a  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  to  the 
XJppsB  Vallst  of  the  Gxsso  (diligence  twice  daily  in  summer  as  far  as  the 
Terme  di  Valdieri).  —  The  road  ascends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Gesso 
to  (6  M.)  ValdieH  (2486  ft. ;  Corona  Grossa),  which  is  the  starting-point  for 
an  ascent  of  the  Monte  VArp  (60(X)ft.),  an  excellent  point  of  view.  — 
From  the  PonU  Rouo,  about  I1/4  H.  beyond  Valdieri,  a  road  leads  to  the 
left  to  Sntraque  (2968  ft.  \  Angela ,  JTbro,  both  plain  but  good),  a  village 
of  171)0  inhab.,  Enely  situated  in  a  lateral  valley,  91/4  M.  from  Borgo  San 
Dalmazzo.  From  this  point  excursions  (guide,  Giov.  Demichelis)  may  be 
made  to  the  Bouttet  Vallej/^  tiirough  which  a  road  ascends  to  (2Vt  hrs.)  a 
waterfall  984  ft.  high;  to  (2Va  hrs.)  the  Lake  0/  Rovina  (5117  ft.)  and  on, 
past  a  picturesque  waterfall,  to  the  (41/2  hfs.)  mountain-lake  of  Brecon 
(6610  ft. ;  Bifugio  Geneva  of  the  I.  A.  C,  in  the  neighbouring  Valh  deUe 
Rovine)y  with  a  magnificent  environment,  a  good  starting-point  for  an 
ascent  of  the  Punta  deir  Argentera  (4  hrs.;  see  below)  and  of  the  Bee  d*Orel 
(8146  ft. :  *View).  Good  road  through  beech-woods  to  (6  M.)  San  Qiaeomo^ 
whence  oridle-paths  lead  to  the  glacier-filled  head  of  the  valley  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Clapier,  and  across  the  Colle  delle  Finettre  to  (8  hrs.  iSt.  Martin- 
Visubie  (see  Baedeker^e  SoutJtern  France). 

The  main  road  continues  to  ascend  the  Gesso  valley,  passing  large 
quarries  and  a  royal  hunting -lodge.  About  8  If.  above  Valdieri,  in  a 
sequestered  upland  valley,  lie  the  Terme  di  Valdieri  (4410  ft.),  with  thirty- 
six  warm  sulphur  springs  (100-158**  Fahr.)  and  a  well-equipped  hotel  (season, 
June  25th  to  Sept.  80th;  pens.  8-10  fr.).  The  splendid  situation  attracts 
many  other  guests  beside  the  patients.  To  the  E.  lies  a  fine  beech-forest. 
To  the  W.  a  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  into  the  VdllMeo  Vait^. 
The  ascent  of  the  •Monte  MaUo  (10,130  ft.)  is  fatiguing  though  not  difflcnlt 
(5  hrs. ;  guide  10  fr.).    That  of  the  Punta  deW  Argentera  (10,883  ft. ;  6  hrs.  ; 
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guide  12  tt.X  the  highest  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  is  recommended  to  experts 
only)  the  splendid  panorama  from  the  top  includes  the  plain  of  the  Po 
and  the  Tyrolese  Alps  on  the  K.E.,  the  Cottian  Alps  on  the  W.,  the  coast 
of  Frorence  on  the  S.W.,  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Var  to  the  Islands 
of  Hyires,  and  Corsica  on  the  8. 

Another  road  connects  Borgo  San  Dalmaazo  with  the  Uppxs  Vallbt  op 
THE  Stuba  (diligence  to  Bagni  di  Vinadio  in  summer).  The  capital  of 
this  fkir  valley ,  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  VallU  Aurta  on  account 
of  its  fertilitv  is  (lOVs  M.)  Detnonte  (2496  ft.  \  Alb.  Garibaldi),  an  industrial 
place  with  24d0  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  in  an  open  part  of  the  valley. 
Above  Demonte  the  valley  contracts.  The  next  villages  are  (iV/n  H.) 
Vinadio  (2970  ft.;  Alb.  d'ltalia),  picturesquely  situated  and  encirded  by 
strong  fortifioations,  aanlbwo^  and  ArgmUera  (i'r.  Argmiiite;  6046  ft.),  with 
the  Italian  cuatom-house.  [From  Argentera  over  the  Col  de  Larehe  or  Ool  d« 
VArgeniitf  to  Lareho  and  BarcelowieUe^  in  France,  see  Baedekor^s  SotUhmm 
France.]  —  A  road  to  the  left,  halfway  between  Vinadio  and  Sambuco, 
leads  to  the  Bagni  di  Vinadio  (4363  ft.),  situated  in  a  lateral  valley,  7  M. 
to  the  8.W.  of  Vinadio,  and  possessing  a  hotel  (pens.  7Vs-9  fr.)  and  eight 
hot  sulphur-springs  (88-144"  Fahr.).  A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
hence  to  the  (1  hr.)  hamlet  of  Callieri,  with  its  old  woods  of  beech  and  pine 
and  a  fine  waterfaJl.  Admirable  views  are  had  from  the  Becco  d^Uehiatdr 
(9660  ft. ;  6  hrs.),  reached  by  passing  the  lakes  of  the  same  name,  and  from 
the  Monte  TMbrcu  (99S0  ft.);  but  the  ascent  in  each  case  is  fatiguing 
(guide  12  fr.). 

63ys  M.  Roocaviane  (2120  ft.),  suirounded  by  ohestnat  woods, 
with  a  mined  castle.  The  train  enters  the  Talley  of  the  Vermenagna, 
enclosed  by  wooded  heights,  varying  with  precipitous  limestone 
cUffs.  Nnmerons  tunnels.  — -  70  M.  Vemantc  (2620  ft.).  We  pass 
through  a  long  spiral  tnnnel  and  across  a  lofty  yiadnct. 

74V2  H.  Iiimoiie  (3300  ft. ;  Posta,  EuropOj  both  plain),  a  Bum- 
mer-resort with  3000  inhab.,  lies  in  an  open  stretch  of  the  valley, 
at  the  N.  base  of  the  Col  di  Tenda.  The  Gothic  parish-church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Vineoli  (1360)  contains  frescoes  of  the  16th  cent,  and 
a  pulpit  from  the  Gertosa  di  Pesio  (p.  49).  —  Ascent  of  the  Besi- 
mauda,  see  p.  49. 

The  old  road  over  the  fortified  Ool  di  Tenda,  or  di  Condo  (6146  ft.), 
where  the  Maritime  Alps  (W.)  terminate  and  the  Ligurian  Alps  (£.)  begin, 
is  now  closed  to  ordinary  traffic.  The  new  road,  constructed  in  1^, 
peoetrales  the  slate -mountains  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  nearly  2  U.  long 
(K.  entrance  4330  ft.,  8.  entrance  4196  ft.).  From  the  central  point  both 
ends  are  visible.  The  road  then  descends  through  the  valley  of  the  Roia 
to  (8i/«  M.)  nevola  (see  below). 

The  railway  now  traverses  the  Tenda  Tunml  (6  M.  long),  com- 
pleted in  1899,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Roia.  —  81  M.  Vievola 
(3210  ft.),  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway.  Diligence  to  Tenti- 
migUa,  see  p.  45. 

The  fine  Road  to  Ybnthiiolia  passes  through  a  ravine,  enclosed 
^7  curious  sandstone  rocks,  and  reaches  — 

21/2  M.  (from Tievola) Tenda  (2676  ft.;  Alb.  l^azionalt,  Savoia, 
both  very  fair-  Croce  Bianca,  8ia%iont^  both  plain;  diligence  to 
Nice,  see  p.  48),  a  picturesque  little  town  with  2200  inhab.,  over- 
hung by  the  precipitous  Monte  Ripa  di  Bemo  (5820  ft.).  A  few 
fragments  of  the  castle  where  Beatrice  di  Tenda  was  born  (comp. 
p.  162)  stand  on  a  rock  near  the  cemetery. 
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Excursions  (guide,  Haurizio  Sassi)  may  be  made  from  Tenda  Ihroagh 
the  Umo  Wood  to  (4  hrs.)  the  top  of  the  Monit  dagore  (7526  ft.),  which 
commands  a  view  extending  to  the  sea;  to  the  K.B.,  through  the  pic- 
turesque ▼allef  of  the  Rio  freddo  and  over  the  (4  hrs.)  CoUe  def  Bignori 
(refuge-hut),  to  the  top  of  the  (6  hrs.)  (Hma  Margareit  (8690  ft.),  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Ligurian  Alps  (*View). 

We  now  descend  through  a  narrow  rocky  Talley,  past  large 
quarries  of  pietra  verde,  to  — 

5V2  M.  San  Dalmazzo  di  Tenda  (!2250  ft;  Grand  Hduly  pens, 
from  8  fr. ;  Italian  custom-house),  situated  amid  luxuriant  groves 
of  chestnut,  with  seToral  -villas  and  an  old  Carthusian  abbey.  Some 
interesting  caves  have  recently  been  discoyered  in  the  vicinity. 

About  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  San  Dalmazzo  lies  Briga  (2500  ft.;  Hdtel  de  la 
Source,  well  spoken  of),  in  the  valley  of  the  Leventa,  with  an  interesting 
church.  A  little  to  the  S.  is  the  pine-forest  of  Pini.  —  A  bridle-path  leads 
to  the  W.  to  (3  hrs.)  Casterino  (6110  ft. ;  good  accommodation),  in  an 
attractive  valley,  surrounded  by  larch- woods.  Excursions  (guides)  may 
be  made  from  this  point  past  the  old  zinc,  silver,  and  lead  mine  of  VcUkmriay 
once  worked  by  the  Saracens,  to  the  wild  Voile  dOl^  Jn/emo,  strewn  with 
huge  blocks  of  rock  and  containing  14  small  lakes,  and  on  to  (S  hrs.)  the 
Meraviglie  (7218  ft.),  rocks  of  slate  inscribed  with  rude  drawings  of  unknown 
antiquity ;  viE  the  Fonianalba  Valley ^  with  similar  drawings,  to  the  (6  hrs.) 
top  of  the  MoiUe  Bego  (9425  ft.),  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Alps,  Nice,  and  the  Biviera  (ascent  fatiguing  but  not  difficult)*,  and  to 
the  three  large  mountain-lakes  of  Valmaicoy  which  lie  in  a  rocky  solitude, 
one  above  another ,  the  largest  (2Vs  hrs.  •,  toilsome  walk)  at  a  height  of 
7675  ft.  at  the  foot  of  the  Mte,  Oiamineias  (9556  ft.). 

Near  the  (8  M.)  French  frontier  the  valley  contracts  to  the  *Qola 
di  Oaudarena,  one  of  the  most  imposing  gorges  of  the  Alps,  bo  nar- 
row at  places  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  river  and  road  between 
the  perpendicular  rocks  (700-800  ft.).  —  At  (IOV2  M.)  Fontana 
(Fr.  Fontant  1424  ft),  with  the  French  custom-house,  the  scenery 
assumes  a  more  southern  character  and  the  first  olives  appear. 
Farther  on  Saorgio  (Fr.  Saorge;  1830  ft.),  on  a  lofty  rocky  terrace  to 
the  left,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1702, 
commands  the  road.   Adjacent  is  a  former  monastery. 

At  (151/2  M.)  La  Qiandola  (1250  ft. ;  Hdtel  desEtrangers-Poste), 
situated  in  a  green  valley  at  the  foot  of  bare  cliffs  of  slate,  the  roads 
to  Nice  and  Yentimiglia  part  company. 

The  EoAD  TO  17iOB  (38  M.;  diligence  Arom  Tenda  once  daUy  in  11  hrs.) 
leads  over  the  Col  diBrowis  (2748  ft.)  to  SotpellOj^Vt.  Sotpel  (1175  ft.;  Hdtel 
de  France),  and  then  over  the  Col  ds  Braut  (8278  ft.)  to  X/Btcarine  (Ital. 
Scarena)'  Finally  we  descend  along  the  FaUkm.  —  Comp.  Baed*k«r*§  Southern 
France. 

The  road  to  Yentimiglia  follows  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Roia,  passes  the  little  town  of  Breglio  or  Breil  (H6t.  de  France, 
very  fair),  with  the  ruined  castle  of  Crivella ,  and  regains  Italian 
soil  (custom-house).  It  then  threads  two  tunnels,  below  the  rocky 
nest  of  PUna,  and  farther  on  traverses  the  villages  of  (23  M.)  San 
MicheU  and  (26  M.)  AiroU, 

32V2  M.  Ventimiglia,  see  p.  106. 
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28  M.  Bailwat  in  1>^  far.  (farea  i  fr.  80,  S  fr.  5,  1  fir.  96  O- 
Cuneo,  see  p.  46.  —  From  (6  M.)  BeinetU  a  dillgenoe  runs  thrice 
daily  to  (3  M.)  the  little  town  of  Chiuaa  di  Peiio  (1950  ft.),  at  the 
mottth  of  the  Pesio  VaUey;  and  in  sammer  another  omnibus  rans 
daily  (5.46  p.m.;  fare  1  fr.)  to  the  secalarized  Ckrtoaa  di  Perio, 
which  lies  alMiit  6  M.  farther  to  the  S. 

The  *OertoM  di  Pealo  (8190  ft.),  in  the  lonely  and  well-wooded  Val 
PaiOy  was  foiuded  in  1178,  and  ia  now  a  hydropathic  and  pleasant  health* 
resort  open  from  June  lat  to  the  and  of  Sept.  (pens.  6>10  fr.}.  An  excunion 
may  he  made  hence  to  the  Bi>vrcet  of  the  FttUt  (6900  ft.),  in  a  rocky  ravine 
below  the  steep  K.  side  of  the  Cima  Mwrgar9i%  (p.  48).  The  Gertosa  is  also 
the  storting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  ColU  del  Maseherone  (5900  ft.),  with 
its  large  alpine  meadows,  and  of  the  ^Beeinumda  (7880  ft.),  commanding 
a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  the  Ligurian  Alps  (mule-path, 
i  hr8. )  descent  to  Limone,  see  p.  47). 

17  M.  Mondovi  (1835  ft. ;  Tre  Limoni  d'Oro,  mediocre),  a  town 
of  9200  inhab,,  was  the  seat  of  a  nniversity  from  1560  to  1719. 
From  the  Breo,  or  lower  and  industrial  part  of  the  town,  a  cable- 
tramway  ascends  to  the  PUuua^  or  upper  part  of  the  town,  with  the 
Cathedral  (15th  cent.)  and  a  monument  to  Francesco  Beccaria,  the 
physicist  (.1716-81).  The  Bavedere  (1873  ft.),  with  its  Gothic 
tower,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Alps. 

From  Ifondovi  a  tramway  runs  to  (20  min.)  the  *'8antuario  cU  Vieo, 
a  huge  domed  structure,  erected  in  1596-1736  from  the  plans  of  Ascanio 
VittoKzi.    It  contoins  the  tomb  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (p.  26). 

From  Mondori  a  railway  runs  to  (15V2  M.)  Fossano  (p.  46)  to  the  N., 
and  to  the  S.W.  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Elleroj  passing  (3>/4  M.)  Fraboea- 
Bogiioy  to  (4Vs  H.)  YillanoTa  Mondovi  (2010  ft.  ^  inn),  a  picturesque  little 
town  on  the  slope  of  the  Monu  Calvario  (2410  ft.  \  view).  About  IVi  U.  to 
the  W.  of  Yillanova,  and  reached  from  the  Cuneo-Beinette  road  by  a  steep 
zigzag  path  in  a  few  minutes,  is  the  Groita  dei  Dossi^  rendered  accessible 
in  1893  (adm.,  May-Oct.,  1  fr.).  An  exploration  of  the  cave  takes  about 
Vi  hr.  (electric  light).  —  About  11  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Frabosa-Bossea  sta- 
tion, in  the  beautiful  Valle  di  Corsaglia^  is  the  much  finer  *Qrotta  di  Bossia^ 
which  is  illuminated  with  magnesium-light.  It  is  reached  in  3-4  hrs.,  via 
(5  M.)  Frahosa- Boitana  and  the  summer-resort  of  (7  M.)  Frdbota-  Soprana 
(2900  ft.  \  Alb.  Gastone,  clean).  The  cave  is  open  from  June  to  Oct.  (adm. 
21/4  fr.,  parties  cheaper;  no  fees);  the  inn  beside  it  is  open  from  July  20th 
to  the  beginning  of  September. 

Steam  Tkamwat  from  Mondovi  to  San  Miehele  in  Vi  br.  From  S.  Michel  e 
a  difigence  runs  to  Ceva  (p.  50). 

23  M.  BatticLf  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Savona,  see  p.  50. 


11.  From  Turin  to  Genoa. 

a.  Yifr  Bt&  and  SaYona. 

Fnox  Tdam  to  Savona,  901/s  M.,  in  41/4-6  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  96,  11  fr.  90^ 
7  fr.  6&  c. ;  express  18  fr.  65,  18  fr.  6,  8  fr.  50  c.)  \  thence  to  Gknoa,  26Vs  H., 
in  iV4-l»/4  hr.  (fares  6  fr.,  3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  25  c.  ^  express  5  fr.  60,  3  fr.  85  c). 
Finest  views  to  the  right. 

From  Turin  to  TrofareUo,  8  M.,  see  p.  51.  —  12 V2  M.  Villa* 
itdlone. 
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18  M.  Garmagnola  (785  ft),  with  3200  inhab.,  was  the  birth- 
place (1390)  of  the  famous  condottieTe  Francesco  Bussone,  son  of 
a  swineherd,  usually  called  Count  of  Carmagnola,  who  reconquered 
a  great  part  of  Lombardy  for  Buke  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti,  and  be- 
came Generalissimo  of  the  Bepublic  of  Venice  in  1426.  At  length 
his  fidelity  was  suspected  by  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  he  was 
beheaded  on  5th  May,  1432.  Bussone's  fate  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
by  Manzont  —  The  *  Carmagnole',  the  celebrated  republican  dance 
and  song  of  the  French  RoYolution,  was  named  after  this  town,  the 
home  of  many  of  the  street-musicians  of  Paris.  —  Steam-tramway 
to  Carignano  (p.  42)  and  Turin,  —  To  Cuneo  (VenUmiglia)j  see 
pp.  46-48. 

31  M.  Brk  (910  ft.;  11,300  inhab.),  with  a  busy  trade  in  wine, 
cattle,  truffles,  and  silk,  is  situated  on  the  S.  spurs  of  the  Colli 
TorineH  (p.  29),  which  here  approach  the  Apennines.  Branch  to 
Cayallermaggiore,  see  p.  45. 

FsoH  Bba  to  Alessandria,  53  M.,  railway  in  SVs-^A  hrs.  (fares  9  fr. 
90,  6  fr.  95,  4  fr^  15  c).  —  41/2  U.  Santa  Vittoria;  pleasant  excursion  thence 
to  the  royal  chateau  of  Pollemo,  with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Pollentia.  —  11  H.  Alba  (585  ft.-.  Alb.  del  CatMon  cTOvo;  Buoi  Roui^  etc.), 
with  PSOO  inhab.  ^  the  cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo  dates  from  the  15th  cent- 
nry.  Wine-growing  (^Barbaresco^  and  *Barolo\  p.  xriii)  and  the  rearing  of 
silk-worms  flourish  in  the  environs.  —  19^/s  M.  Cattagnole  Lantt;  branch- 
line  to  Atti  (p.  51).  We  next  traverse  a  fertile  wine>eoantry.  —  2&i/«  H.  Banto 
8  efano  Belbo^  on  tbe  Belbo^  the  valley  of  which  the  train  traverses  for 
some  distance.  —  34  M.  l^itza  Monferrato^  also  on  the  Asti-Ova^a-iJenoa 
line  (p.  52).  —  48  M.  Cantahipo  and  thence  to  (53  H.)  Alestandria^  see  p.  58. 

36  M.  Cheraaco,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tanaro  (p.  51)  and  the 
Stura,  is  not  seen  from  the  line,  which  ascends  the  former. 
53  M.  Bastiaj  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Cuneo  (R.  10).  . 
62V2  M.  Ceva  (1270  ft.),  on  the  Tanaro,  with  an  old  casUe. 

Fbom  Cbva  to  Obmka,  22Va  M.,  railway  in  l»/4-2V«  i^rs.  (fares  4  fr.  20, 
2  fr.  95,  1  fr.  90  c.).  —  The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro,  intersect- 
ing the  ridges  of  the  Brianconnais  zone  (p.  45).  —  Beyond  (lU/s  M.)  Fricla 
a  picturesque  ruined  castle  appears  on  the  left.  —  IdVs  K.  OaresHo  (1950  ft. ; 
Leon  d*Oro  \  Rosa  Rosaa),  with  a  ruined  castle  and  marble  quarries,  is 
connected  with  (2IV2  M.)  Albenga  (p.  97)  by  a  road  crossing  the  pass  of  jSoi* 
Bernardo  (3165  ft.).  —  22V8  M.  Ormea  (2398  ft. ;  *Grand-H6tel,  with  hydropathic, 
pens,  from  7  fr.  ^  Albergo  Nazionaie}^  an  ancient  and  picturesque  little  town, 
with  a  ruined  castle  and  marble  quarries,  is  frequented  as  a  summer- 
resort.  Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  (IV4  hr.)  stalactite  cavern 
of  Nava^  and  through  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  Negroni  to  (4  h^-s.)  Fio«ren«  (inn  ; 
guides).  From  Viozene  we  may  ascend  the  Monffioie  (8630  ft. ;  3  hrs.),  the 
Pizto  d^  Ormea  (8125  ft.  \  4Va  hrs.),  and  the  Armetta  (5705  ft. ;  3  hrs.),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tansro)  or  visit  the  meadows  on  the  Monte  Antoroto 
(7035  ft. ;  rich  Alpine  flora)  and  proceed  viE  the  (SV4  hrs.)  Colle  di  Termini 
(6560  ft.)  to  the  (2V2  hrs.)  Grotta  di  Boseia  (p.  49).  On  all  these  excursions 
we  eigoy  fine  views  of  the  Ligunan  Alps  and  the  sea,  and  of  the  valley 
of  the  Po  with  the  Alps  in  the  distance.  —  From  Ormea  a  picturesque  road 
leads  across  the  fortified  Colle  di  Hava  (3074  ft.)  and  past  the  prettily  situated 
village  of  Pieee  di  Teco,  in  the  Arroscia  valley,  to  031  M.)  OnegHa  (p.  99). 

The  train  passes  under  the  castle  of  Ceya  by  a  tunnel  and  begins 
to  cross  tbe  Ligurian  AlpSj  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  line. 
Between  this  point  and  Savona  are  numerous  viaducts  and  28  tunnels. 
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The  train  quits  the  Tanaro  and  ascends.  Beyond  (66V9  M.)  8aU 
deUe  Langhe  is  the  Oalleria  del  Belbo,  a  tnnnel  upwards  of  3  M.  in 
length,  the  longest  on  the  line.  737]  M.  CengiOy  in  the  Talley  of 
the  Bormida  di  MiUesimo. 

79  M.  San  Giuseppe  di  Cairo  (1120ft.),  on  the  Bormida  di  Spigno, 
thioagh  the  valley  of  which  the  Acqui  railway  descends  (see  p.  52). 

Interesting  journey  amid  the  deep  ravines  and  precipices  of  the 
Apennines.  Tunnels  and  yiaducts  in  rapid  succession.  87V8  ^ 
Santuario  di  Savonay  a  pilgrimage-chuich,  founded  in  1536. 

90^2  M*  Sftvona,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  see  pp.  96-94. 

h.  Yik  Aoqui  and  Ovada. 

99Vf  M.  Railway  in  6-8*/4hrt.  (fares  18  fr.  eO,  13  fr.,  8fr.  40  c.). 

The  line  at  first  runs  at  some  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  crosses  its  affluent  the  Sangone  (beyond  which  the  branch-line 
to  Pinerolo  diverges,  p.  44),  and  then  the  Po  itself  by  a  bridge  of 
seven  arches.  —  6  M.  MoneaUeri,  commanded  by  royal  chateau 
(p.  42).  A  final  retrospect  is  now  obtained  of  the  hills  of  Turin, 
and  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps  to  the  left. 

8  M.  Trofitrello  is  the  junction  for  branch-lines  to  Savona  and 
CuneO'Vievola  (RR.  Ua,  9). 

The  line  from  Tubibt  to  (iiSV*  M.,  in  ca.  */<  hr.)  Cbiiri  also  diverges 
at  Trofarello.  —  Chieri  (960  ft.),  an  industrial  town  with  11,900  inhHb., 
contains  a  Oothic  dUhedrat  (14m  cent.)  and  a  freely  restored  octagonal 
BaptUtery  (13th  cent.),  with  an  altar-piece  by  Defendente  de  Ferrari.  -  A 
pretty  road  (diligence  twice  daily  in  lV«-i*/4  hr.)  leada  to  the  E.  from 
Chieri,  through  an  undulating  wine- growing  district,  to  C<uMnuovo  SA$ti 
(T75  ft.).  This  is  within  xn  bourns  drive  of  the  former  Ahhatia  di  Veztolano 
(said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Charlemagne),  the  Romanesque  church  of 
^hich  (12th  cent;  interior  recently  restored)  has  an  interesting  sculptured 
portal  and  contains  a  fine  rood-loft  and  frescoes  of  the  15th  century.  The 
adjoining  cloisters  are  partly  Gothic. 

Beyond  (I9V2  M.)  ViUanova  dTAsti  (853  ft.)  the  line  enters  the 
fertile  uplands  of  the  CoUi  ToHned  (p.  29).  —  30V2  ^*  SanDamiano. 
The  train  then  crosses  the  Borbore  and  reaches  the  valley  of  the 
Tanaro ,  which  flows  down  to  the  Po  through  the  valley  between 
the  Colli  Torinesi  and  the  Apennines. 

35  M.  Asti  (395  ft.}  AWergo  Reale;  Leon  d'Oro ;  Rail.  Restau- 
rant'), the  ancient  Asia,  a  mediayal-looking  town  with  18,900  inhab. 
&nd  numerous  towers,  is  famous  for  its  sparkling  wine  (Asti  spumante) 
and  its  horticulture.  The  left  aisle  of  the  GK>thic  Cathedral,  erected 
In  1348,  contains  two  altar-pieces  by  a  master  of  the  school  of  Ver- 
celU.  The  adjacent  church  of  San  Giovanni  (the  sacristan  of  the 
cathedral  keeps  the  key)  is  built  over  an  ancient  Christian  basilica, 
part  of  which  has  again  been  rendered  accessible,  and  has  mono- 
lithic columns  with  capitals  bearing  Christian  symbols  (6th  cent.). 
la  the  Piazza  Alfieri  is  a  statue  of  the  poet  Alfieri  (1749-1803);  the 
^onse  in  which  he  was  bom  was  couTerted  into  an  Alfieri  MtMeum 
in  1901.   Near  the  Porta  Alessandria  is  the  small  octagonal  Bap^ 
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tistery  of  San  Pietro  (11th  cent.),  borne  by  abort  columns  witb  square 
capitals,  and  enclosed  by  a  low  polygonal  gallery.  —  Asti  is  the 
Junction  of  tbe  line  to  Geneva  ylfi  Alessandria  (R.  11  c). 

From  Abti  to  Mobtaea  (Milan),  46  M.,  in  3V4-S3/4  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  60, 
6  fr.  5,  3  fr.  90  c).  Stations  unimportont ;  28  M.  Casale-Mon/erratOy  see  p.  66 ; 
Moriara,  see  p.  190.  —  Fbom  Asti  to  Castagnole  (p.  50),  13  M.,  in  «/4-lV2br. 
—  Steam  Tramways  from  Asti  to  Cortanze,  CanaU^  and  Montemagno  (p.  66). 

The  Genoa  line  now  crosses  the  Tanaro  and  near  (38^2  M.) 
San  Marzanotto-Rivi  reaches  the  wine-growing  hill-district  of  tbe 
Colli  Astigiani,  On  a  height  is  the  old  ch&teau  of  Bellangero.  — 
4072  M.  Mongardino,  We  thread  a  tunnel  and  enter  the  valley  of 
the  Tiglione.  —  45 V2  M.  Agliano-Castelnuovo-Calcea,  —  The  line 
crosses  the  Belbo  and  unites  with  that  from  Bik  to  Alessandria  at 
(50  V2  M.)  Nixta  Monferraio  (p.  50),  a  town  of  9200  inhab.  —  55 1/2  M. 
Mombaruzzo^  in  the  Val  Ceroino.  —  We  thread  a  long  tunnel  and 
near  (58I/2  M.)  Alice-Bel  CoUe  reach  the  valley  of  the  Medrio. 

631/2  M.  Acqui  (555  ft. ;  Qrand  Hdtel ;  Mora ,-  Italia;  Alb.  Nazio- 
nal€)j  the  Aquae  Statiellae  of  the  Romans,  an  episcopal  town  on  the 
Bormidaj  with  9500  inhab.,  is  known  for  its  warm  saline  sulphur 
springs  (84-1 67®J,  efficacious  against  rheumatism.  The  Vecchie 
Termej  beyond  the  Bormida,  are  used  in  summer  (June-Sept.),  the 
Nuove  Termfy  in  the  town,  in  winter.  The  Cathed/ral  (12th  cent.) 
has  double  aisles.  Good  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  —  To 
Alessandria  and  Savona,  see  p.  53. 

We  cross  the  Bormida  by  a  bridge  of  15  arches.  65  M.  Visone  ; 
671/2  M.  Prasco-Cremolino,  The  tunnel  of  Cremolino,  2  M.  long, 
brings  us  to  the  valley  of  the  Orba,  an  affluent  of  the  Tanaro.  — 
721/2  M.  Ovada  (610  ft.),  a  town  with  8600  inhab.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Stura  with  the  Orba.  Branch-railway  to  Alessandria  (p.  53) 
under  construction.    Steam-tramway  to  Novi,  see  p.  53. 

We  now  ascend  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Stura.  771/2  M.  Rossig- 
lione  (984  ft.).  —  Numerous  viaducts  and  tunnels.  Beyond  (8IV2M.) 
Campollgure  (1165  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  line,  it  pierces  the 
crest  of  the  Apennines  by  the  Oalleria  del  Turchino  (3  M.  long). 
Overhead  is  the  pass  of  the  same  name  (1745  ft.).  We  then  descend 
to  (86V2  M.)  Mele,  about  3  M.  above  Voltri  (p.  95). 

Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  88  M. 
Acquasanta;  92  M.  Qranara;  My 2  M.  BortolL  Several  fine  views 
of  the  sea  are  obtained  to  the  right.  —  971/2  M.  San  Pier  d^ Arena, 
and  thence  to  Genoa,  see  p.  94.  —  991/2  M.  Genoa,  see  p.  75. 

0.  Vi&  Alessandria  and  Novi. 

i03  M.  Bail  WAT  in  3-87s  hrs.  (fares  19  fr.  SO,  13  fr.  50,  8  fr.  70  c. ;  ex- 
jpress  21  fr.  20,  14  fr.  85  c.  j  by  the  Paris-Rome  4rain  de  luxe'  28  fr.  66  c).  — 
Holders  of  through-tickets  to  San  Bemo  and  Ventimiglia  change  carriages 
at  San  Pier  d* Arena. 

From  Turin  to  (35  M.)  Aiii,  see  R.  lib.  —  Thence  our  line 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  —  47  M.  Felizzano.    Country  flat 
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and  fertile.  Near  Alessandria  the  line  to  Bellinzona  and  Arena 
(R.  30)  diTerges  to  the  N.    We  cross  the  Tanaro. 

56V2  M.  AlMsaadria  (310ft.;  BaiL  Btitaurant;  H6t.  de  C Europe, 
R.  from  2V2,  0™^'  V*  ^'-i  ^^'^  ^*^'>  ^^*'  ^'■«»<*  Mogol  ti  de$  Etran- 
gm,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  di  Londra),  an  industrial  town  -with 
35,900  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Tanaro  in  a  well-watered  district,  is 
the  capital  of  a  province.  It  was  founded  in  1168  by  the  Lombard 
towns  allied  against  the  £mp.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  named 
after  Pope  Alexander  IIL 

Alessandria  being  a  Junction  of  several  lines,  carriages  are  generally 
changed  here.  Railway  to  VerceUi  ^i&  Valensa,  see  p.  66;  via  Novara  to 
Beliin2ona  «nd  to  Arona,  see  pp.  J 90,  189;  to  lUIan  vi&  JC«rtara  and  Vige« 
vano,  see  p.  190)  to  PaAia  via  Torre  BerreUi^  see  p.  205;  to  Piaceosa, 
Parma,  Bologna,  etc.  aee  BB.  49  and  50 ^  to  Bra  (Gavallermaggiore),  see 
p.  50.    Braoch  line  to  Ovada  (p.  52)  under  construct'on. 

Stbak  Tbamwatb  from  Alessandria  vi&  Marengo  to  Sale  (p.  206),  to 
Casale-Jfon/errato  (p.  66),  to  Uandrogne  y\%  Spinetta  (p.  357),  and  to  Monte- 
magno  (p.  66)  via  Altavilla. 

Fbom  Ai.ss8Ain>BiA  TO  Sayona  (vii  Aeqni),  66  If.,  in  about  i^A-^Vs  hrs. 
(fares  12  fr.  20,  8  fr.  66,  5  fr.  50  c).  —  As  far  as  (6  M.)  Cantalupo  the  line 
is  tiie  same  as  to  Bra  (see  p.  50).  —  21  M.  Acqui,  also  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Asti  to  Ovada  and  Qenoa  (see  p.  52).  —  The  line  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Bormida,  passing  through  ten  tunnels.  Stations  of  little  im- 
portance.   &2  M.  San  Giuseppe  di  Cairo,  see  p.  51.  —  65  M.  Savona^  see  p.  96. 

The  line  quits  the  Tanaro  yalley  and  crosses  the  Bormida,  About 
1 V4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  bridge,  in  the  plain  between  the  Bormida  and 
the  Serivia,  lies  the  village  ot  Marengo^  near  which,  on  i4th  June, 
1800,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  momentous  battle. 

691/2  M.  Hovi  lAgnx^  (645  ft. ;  H6t.  Novi^  a  town  with  17,900  in- 
hab., commanded  to  the  right  by  hills  with  a  belTedere-tower,  was 
the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  under 
Snvoroflf  over  the  French  on  i5th  Aug.,  1799. 

Branch-line  to  Pavia  and  Milan  via  Torlona  and  Voghera,  see  B.  32. 
Steam-tramway  to  Ovada,  see  p.  52. 

At  (74  M.)  Serravalle  Serivia  the  train  enters  a  mountainous 
region.  —  77  M.  Arquata  (820  ft.),  with  a  ruined  castle.  Between 
this  and  Genoa  there  are  twenty-four  tunnels.  The  train  threads 
its  way  through  rocky  ravines  (la  Bocchetta)  and  over  lofty  embank- 
ments, crossing  the  Scri^ia  several  times.  Scenery  imposing.  — 
83  M.  Isola  del  Cantone;  on  the  hill  to  the  right  a  ruined  castle. 

86V«  M.  Boneo  (1065  ft.). 

At  Bonco  the  old  line  via  BtiscUla,  which  some  trains  follow,  diverges 
to  the  left  from  the  main  line.  Beyond  Basalla  it  passes  three  manu- 
facturing places  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Polrevera  (see  below) :  Pontedicimo 
(tramway  to  Genoa,  p.  17),  with  jute -spinning  and  weaving  industries, 
Bolzcmeio,  with  a  sugar-refinery  and  a  corn-mill,  and  Rivorolo,  with  a 
sugar-refinery  and  a  stap- factory.  —  16Va  M.  San  Pier  d"* Arena  (p.  54). 

The  main  line  enters  the  Boneo  Tunnel,  upwards  of  5  M.  in 
length,  and  then  descends  the  narrow  Folcevera  Valley  through  num- 
erous viaducts  and  cuttings.  —  91 V2  M.  Uignanego;  95  Va  M.  San 
Quirico.  The  valley  expands;  its  well-cultivated  slopes  are  dotted 
with  the  summer-villas  of  the  Genoese.  —  We  crogs  the  river. 
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101  M.  San  Pi6r  d'Arenft  (p.  94;  RaU.  Restaurant,  d^j.  31/2, 
D.  3y2~^V8  ^^'1  ^^^^*  wine).  On  the  right  are  the  lighthouse  and 
the  rocky  headland ,  mentioned  on  p.  91 ,  below  which  the  train 
pagges  by  a  tnnnel. 

103  M.  Genoa,  see  p.  75. 

12.  From  Tnrin  to  Aosta  and  Conrmayeor. 

Railway  to  (80  M.)  Aosta  in  9^/^-^/%  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.,  10  fr.  60,  6  fr.  75  c. : 
express  train  in  sammer  only).  The  part  of  the  line  between  Ivrea  and 
Aoita  (41VsH.;  fares  7  tr.  80,  6  fr.  46,  3  fr.  60  e.)  is  distinguished  both  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  boldness  of  its  engineering.  —  From 
Aosta  to  Courmayeur,  21  M.,  Ohnibds  4  times  daily  in  July  and  Aug.  (at 
other  times  twice  daily)  in  6  hrs.  (return  4i/s  hrs.),  fare  6  fr.  (outside  seat 
6  fr.) ;  each  trunk  1  fr.  One-horse  carr.  16,  two-horse  25  fr.  —  Comp.  the 
Map  p.  60. 

From  Tnrin  to  (18  M.)  Chivasso,  see  pp.  65,  66.  —  The  line  to 
Aosta  here  diverges  to  the  M.  from  that  to  Milan.  Between  the  de- 
pressions of  the  lower  monntains  peep  the  Gran  Paradise,  and  to  the 
E.,  farther  on,  Monte  Rosa.  —  Beyond  (26i/2  M.)  Calwo  Canaveae 
the  train  traverses  a  tunnel  below  the  Moraine  Circus  of  Ivrea,  the 
name  given  to  the  chain  of  hills  (12  M.  by  18  M.)  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  former  Dora  glacier ,  which  projects  in  the  form  of  a  delta  into 
the  plain  of  the  Po.  Behind  the  hills  a  mossy  and  swampy  region 
with  nnmerons  ponds  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  moraine-lake. 
Beyond  (33  M.)  8trambmo  we  cross  the  ChiuseUa,  To  the  E.  rises 
the  8erra  d* Ivrea  (see  below). 

381/2  M.  Ivrea  (875  ft.;  ♦Att.  Seudo  di  Franoia,  with  tonrist- 
offlce,  R.  from  2,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4  fr.,  incl.  wine;  H6t,  Univereo;  Alh. 
d: Italia,  etc.),  the  capital  of  the  Canaveat,  is  a  town  with  6000  inhab., 
picturesqnely  situated  on  the  Dor^a  Baltea  (Fr.  Doire).  The  hill,  on 
the  slope  of  which  it  lies,  is  crowned  by  the  Caetello  deUe  Quattro 
Torri,  built  by  Amadous  VI.  (p.  26)  in  1368,  and  now  a  prison. 
Only  three  of  the  lofty  brick  towers  remain,  the  fourth  having  been 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1676.  The  Cathedral,  a  building  of  an- 
cient ori^n  but  frequently  restored,  is  adjoined  by  cloisters  of  the 
10-llth  centuries.  An  ancient  sarcophagus  adorns  the  adjoining 
Piazza.  In  the  Palazzo  Municipale  is  the  small  Muho  Oarda,  with 
ethnographical  collections  from  E.  Asia.  —  Ivrea,  the  ancient  Epo~ 
redia,  was  colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  100,  in  order  to  command 
the  Alpine  routes  over  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard.  Of  the 
marquises  of  Ivrea  the  best-known  are  Berengar  II.  (d.  966)  and 
Arduin  (d.  1016),  who  obtained  the  Italian  crown  at  Pavia  (p.  202). 

Pleasant  walk  to  the  Madonna  del  Monte  (pilgrimage- church)  and  the 
LaffO  Sirio  or  Laffo  di  San  Giveeppe. 

Steam-tramway  from  Ivrea  in  2  hrs.  to  <18i/«M.)  Banfhi^  (p.  66)  farea 
1  fr.  80,  1  fr.  60  c).  The  line  runs  near  the  S.W.  edge  of  the  Serra,  a 
hilly  ridge  10  M.  in  length,  the  longest  moraine  in  Europe,  at  one  time 
the  lateral  moraine  of  the  glacier  of  the  Dora  vaUey. 

The  train  penetrates  the  hiU  on  which  Ivrea  stands  by  means  of 
a  tnnnel,  1200  yds.  long,  and  ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Dora. 
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41  M.  Monidlto Dora,  with  a  batUemented  castle  (12-15th  cent).— 
43  M.  Borgofraneo  (830  ft.)  haa  arsenical  springs. 

49  M.  Pont-St-lCartm.  The  tillage  (1030  a;  HdU-Ftm,  Dtla- 
jnerrey  very  fair),  with  a  ruined  castle,  foundries,  and  a  Roman 
bridge  over  the  ijy$\  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vol  Oressoneyj  1  M.  from  the  station. 


In  the  beaatiful  Val  Grttssoney  a  good  road  (diligence  to  Gressoney- 

Jean  in  summer  twice  daily  in  oVshrs.)  ascends  through  chestnat-vpoods 

vii  LiUiaau  and  Fontammart  to  (17  M.)  laaime  (3080  ft.  s  *H6t.  Moni-Mrp, 


E.  2-3,  pens.  6-8  fr.),  whence  the  *Funia  Frudiera  {Mont  Niry;  10,070  *t.), 
with  splendid  view,  may  be  ascended  vii  the  ColU  di  Chattm  in  7-8  hrs. 
(guide  12  fr.).  Thence  viJ  Gaby  (3396  ft.  ^  Grand-Hdfel  Eegina)  to  (11  M.) 
QreaaoaeySt^aaB  (4&46  ft. ;  *mui  iMlapierrt^  B.  2-6i/t,  D.  41/2,  pens.  8-10  fr.  s 
^H6td  du  Lytkamm^  R.  4-6,  D.  5  fr. ;  Hdtd  du  Mont-Bou^  R.  2-8,  pens.  6-8  fr.), 
the  capital  of  the  valley,  and  past  the  (iSVi  M.)  prettily -situated  *H6ta 
Pen*.  Miravatte  (5270  ft.  ^  R.  8-5,  D.  4,  pens.  10-14  fr.)  to  (15  H.)  Qressoney- 
la-Trinite  (5370  ft. ;  H&t.-Pena.  Thidy,  R.  2Vr3V8,  I>.  5  fr.  \  H6ta  du  Lac), 
the  last  villii^e,  linely  situated  near  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa.  Qressoney- 
St-Jean  and  La  Trinite  are  both  much  frequented  by  summer-visitors  and 
mountaineers  (for  details,  see  Baedeker's  SwUterland).  Bridle-path  over  the 
Col  d'Ole»  to  (6-7  hrs.)  Alayna,  see  p.  72. 

We  next  cross  the  Lys  and  follow  the  broad  valley,  flanked 
by  fine  mountains,  to  (50^2  M.)  the  prettUy- situated  Donna* 
(1056  ft. ;  Rosa).  The  train  now  ascends  a  rocky  defile  and  passes 
through  a  tunnel  under  Fort  Bard  (1282  ft.),  which  was  built  in  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  cent,  and  was  taken  in  1242  by  AmadeusIY. 
of  Savoy  after  a  long  siege,  while  in  May,  1800,  before  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  400  Austrians,  who  kept  the 
French  army  in  check  for  a  week.  The  train  then  crosses  the  Dora 
to  (52  M.)  H&ne-Bard^  beautifully  situated.  On  the  left  opens  the 
Vai  di  Camporeiero,  or  Champorcher,  with  its  fine  rocky  peaks  (p.  62) ; 
to  the  N.W.  towers  the  Seeea  di  Lweney  (11,600  ft).  —  The  train 
intersects  a  cone  of  d<^ris  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora.  —  54^2  ^> 
Ama*,  with  a  ruined  castle. 

561/8  M.  VerrAs.  The  village  (1280ft.;  Alb,  d' Italia,  very  fair; 
Hot.  Eden;  Alb.  degli  Amici),  with  1100  inhab.  and  an  old  castle 
(Roeea)  of  the  former  Counts  of  Challant  (built  in  1390,  refortifled 
in  1636),  lies  picturesquely  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Challant, 
^li  M.  from  the  station.  Opposite,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora, 
lies  Issogne ,  also  with  an  interesting  *Chateau  of  the  Counts  of 
Challant  (ca.  1480;  interior  tastefully  restored).  To  the  N.E.,  be- 
tween the  Challant  and  Gressoney  valleys,  towers  the  rocky  pyramid 
of  the  Becea  di  Vlou  (9948  ft.). 

The  valleys  of  Aosta  and  Susa  (p.  44)  were  alternately  occupied  by 
the  Franks  and  the  Longobards,  and  belonged  to  the  Franconian  Empire, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  South  French  dialect  (kmgve  vakUtaine)  still 
predominates  in  these  Italian  districts.  The  village  of  Bard  (beluw  the  fort) 
is  the  point  of  transition  from  Italian  to  !FVench. 

Above  Ven^s  the  vaUey  expands,  but  soon  contracts  again.  Ex- 
tensive vineyards  are  passed.  We  cross  the  Evan^on  and  the  Dora. 
On  the  slope  to  the  left  Is  the  village  of  Champ  dt  Pta*,  lying  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Vol  Chalame,  the  torrent  of  which  has  overspread 
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the  valley  of  the  Dora  with  detritus.  Farther  on  lofty  walls  of  rock 
rise  to  the  left.  —  Near  (60  M.)  Montjovet  appear  on  the  right, 
high  above  ns,  the  extensive  rains  of  the  chateau  of  Montjovet  or 
St,  Oermain.  The  tialn  crosses  the  Dora  by  means  of  a  long  viaduct 
and  enters  the  picturesque  *Defile  of  Kontjovet,  the  grandest  part 
of  the  line,  with  a  succession  of  tunnels  and  buttresses  of  masonry, 
and  the  brawling  Dora  far  below. 

631/2  M.  St.  Vincent  (1415  ft.),  at  the  end  of  the  defile.  To  the 
right,  1  M.  above  the  station,  lies  the  village  (1886  ft. ;  H6t,  du  Liorh 
d'Or,  very  fair;  Scudo  di  Franda;  Corona;  hotels  generally  closed 
in  winter);  8/4  M.  higher  up  (cable  railway)  there  is  a  mineral 
spring  (Grand  Hdtel), 

^Uont  Zerbion  (8925  ft.),  which  may  be  ascended  either  from  St.  Vincent 
or  Ghatillon,  via  the  chalets  of  Francou  (6655  ft.),  in  5-6  hrs.,  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Alpine  chain  from  Monte  Kosa  to  Mont  Blanc  and 
of  the  Gran.  Paradiso  group. 

Loftily  perched  on  the  left  is  the  old  castle  of  Ustel  (ca.  1360), 
belonging  to  the  Counts  of  Ghallant. 

64 V2  M.  CMtillon  (1807  ft. ;  n6t  des  Alpes,  at  the  station;  *H6t. 
de  Londresy  R.  3V2)  pens.  7-10  ft.,  *n6t.  Pens,  Suisse,  both  in  the 
town,  beside  the  bridge;  H6t.  du  Nord;  Caffh-Ristorante  AlpinOy 
beyond  the  bridge),  with  3100  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  1  M.  above 
the  station,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  Toumanche,  Its  houses  are 
picturesquely  scattered  over  the  gorge  of  the  Matmoire  or  Marmore, 
a  torrent  descending  from  the  Matterhorn ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  a  bridge  spanning  the  ravine  in  one  fine  arch. 

In  the  picturesque  and  finely  wooded  Val  Toumanohe  (diligence  to 
Valtournanche  in  summer  daily  in  33/4  hrs.;  one-horse  carriage  15,  two- 
horse  25  fr.)  a  good  road  ascends  via  (41/2  M.)  Cfrands-Movlint  (3280  ftj,  where 
the  imposing  Matterhorn  suddenly  appears,  and  (6  M.)  Fiernaz  (3445  ft.  • 
Hotel  Bellevue)  to  (IIV2  M.)  Valtournanche  (5000  ft. ;  *mia  du  Mont-Rose, 
R.  21/2,  pens.  7-10  fr.  ^  Hdt.  Meynet^  R.  21/2-31/2,  pens.  6-9  fr.),  the  principal 
place  of  the  valley.  Bridle-path  hence  (mule  to  Giomein  8  fr.)  past  the 
interesting  Qouffrt  de  BusseraiUe  (Hotel  des  Alpes)  to  (2V2hrs.)  the  chalets 
of  Breuil  (6710  ft. ;  Hdtel  de*  JvmeauXy  R.  3,  D.  8V2,  pens.  l-\6  fr.  ^  mt.  du 
Breml,  R.  2V2,  D.  S-SVa  fr.),  10  min.  above  which  is  the  *mta  du  Mont- 
Cervin  at  Giomein  (6880  ft.  5  R.  4,  D.  5,  pens.  10-12  fr.).  Mountain-ascents, 
and  passage  over  the  TModvle  Pass  (10,900  ft.)  to  (T-7V2  hrs.)  Zermatt^  see 
Baedeker^s  Switzerland. 

The  line  crosses  the  Matmoire,  traverses  a  deep  cutting  through  a 
deposit  of  d^ris,  threads  two  tunnels,  and  reaches  (67*/2M.)  Cham-- 
have  (1665  ft.),  noted  for  its  wine.  To  the  W.  opens  the  view  of  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Aosta,  rich  in  fruit  and  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  with  the  three-peaked  Butor  (p.  64)  In  the  background. 

The  line  traverses  a  mass  of  debris  at  Diemoz  (viaduct  107  yds. 
long).  To  the  left  lies  the  picturesque  chateau  of  *FSni8  (with  old 
mural  paintings),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  de  Clavalite,  through  which 
peeps  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Tersiva  (p.  61).  —  72  M.  Nus  (1765  ft. ; 
Croce  d'Oro),  with  a  ruined  castle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  St,  Bar~ 
thSUmy,  —  On  the  slope  above  (73Y2  M,)  St.  Marcely  which  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name  (p.  62),  is  the  much- 
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frequented  pilgrlmage-chuTcb  ofFlou.  —  76  M.  Qua/rt-Villefraneht 
(1766  ft.),  with  the  cb&teau  of  Quart  on  a  hill  to  the  right  (2486  ft.). 
We  then  croBB  the  Bagnkrt  and  the  Buthier. 

80  M.  Aosta.  —  *Hot.  dd  Mont-Blanc,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town, 
R.  3-3Vt,  B.  l»/»,  D.  6  fr.-,  *H3tbl  Rotal  Viotoeia,  opposite  the  station. 
E.  3-3V«,  L.  V4,  A.  1,  B.  11/2,  d<<j.  3,  D.  6.  pens.  Incl.  wine  9-12  fr.,  these 
two  open  in  summer  only.  —  Second  class:  Albbboo  Ooboma,  R.  2Va,  pens. 
8 10  fr.,  Italian,  very  fair,  Hot.  Cbntoz,  R.  2-2V«,  pens.  6-8  fr.,  Hot.  de  la 
Posts,  R.  2,  D.  4,  pens.  eVrSVsfr.,  all  three  in  the  Piacsa  Carlo  Aihorfn 
or  market-plaee;  Ud«.  Sdisse,  Via  deir  Ospedale,  R.  1V2-3  fr.;  Alb.  Alpino, 
Corso  Vittorio  Emannele.  —  Caffi-BUtoranle  Nationdlt^  in  the  market-place. 
Beer  at  3!immermemn''»^  in  the  Via  Baverio  di  Maistre,  near  the  market- 
place. Qood  bedrooms  (3  fr.)  at  the  omnibus-office  in  the  market-place.  — 
Omnibus  and  carriages  to  Courmayeur,  see  p.  5i. 

Aosta  (1910ft.),  with  6100inhab.,  the  AugwtaFraeioriaSalat" 
aortim  of  the  Romans  and  now  the  capital  of  the  Italian  province  of 
Aosta,  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Buihier  and  the  Dora  Baltea. 

The  valley  was  aneiently  inhabited  by  the  Salassi,  a  Celtic  race,  who 
commanded  the  passage  of  the  Great  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  the  two 
chief  rontes  from  Italy  to  Ganl.  They  frequently  harassed  the  Romans  in 
yarions  waya,  until  they  were  eooquered  in  B.C.  25  by  Terentius  Varro, 
who  sold  many  of  them  as  slaves  at  Eporedia  (p.  54).  To  protect  the  roads 
Varro  then  founded  a  camp,  7S0  yds.  long  and  625  yds.  broad,  with  20 
sqaare  towers,  and  garrisoned  it  with  9000  soldiers  of  the  Preatorian  cohorts. 
The  importance  of  the  Roman  Aosta  is  indicated  by  the  extant  remains. 

From  the  railway-station,  which  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town , 
the  Gorso  Ylttorio  Emanuele  Secoiido  leads  past  the  little  Oiardino 
PubblicOj  in  which  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  JJ.,  *roi 
chasseur',  by  Tortone,  on  a  lofty  rock  pedestal.  Farther  on  we  reach 
the  Roman  Town  Walls ,  which  are  201/2  ft-  high  and  preserved 
almost  in  their  entire  extent,  while  on  the  S.W.  side  the  ancient 
facing  ftnd  cornice  are  still  in  situ.  A  few  paces  to  the  right  is  the 
Tour  du  PaiUeron,  restored  in  1892. 

The  Corso  Vitt.  Emamiele  II.  ends  at  the  market-place  (Piazza 
Carlo  Alberto)  with  the  Palazzo  di  Citict,  containing  the  collections 
of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club. 

From  the  market-place,  where  the  main  streets  of  the  town, 
still  preserving  the  old  Roman  arrangement,  intersect  each  other, 
the  Via  Umberto  Prime  leads  to  the  well-preserved  E.  town-gate, 
the  ancient  three-arched  Pobta  Pretoria,  whence  the  Via  Sant* 
Anselmo  proceeds  straight  on  to  the  handsome  *  Honorary  Arch 
0?  AvousTUS,  with  its  ten  Corinthian  pilasters.  We  then  cross  the 
Buthier,  which  has  changed  its  channel,  to  the  massy  arch  of  the 
old  Roman  Bridge,  now  half-burled  in  the  earth. 

In  the  Borgo  di  Sant'  Orso,  the  E.  suburb,  lies  the  church  of 
St.  Dubs  or  SanV  Orso,  founded  in  426  and  rebuilt  in  the  12th  cent- 
ary.  The  choir  contains  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Gallus  (d.  546)  and  finely 
carved  stalls  of  the  15th  century.  The  old  crypt  is  borne  by  Roman 
columns.  The  cloisters  contain  early-Romanesque  columns  (12th 
cent.),  with  interesting  capitals.  Near  the  church  rises  a  Campanile, 
built  of  Roman  hewn  stones  in  the  12th  cent.,  opposite  which  are 
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two  ancient  colnmns  in  front  of  a  chapel.  In  the  same  piazza  ia 
the  picturesque  Priory  of  St.  Ours  (i5th  cent.),  with  terracotta 
ornamentation  and  an  octagonal  tower.  The  interior  contains  good 
wood-caryings  and  frescoes. 

The  Amphitheatre^  destroyed  all  hut  a  few  arcades,  in  the  old 
Convento  di  Santa  Caterina,  is  reached  from  the  Borgo  Sant'  Orso 
by  the  new  street  heside  the  Tour  des  Prisons  or  Tour  du  Bailliage 
C12-1 4th  cent.),  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  town-wall,  or  by  the  Vicolo 
del  Bailliage,  leading  to  the  N.  from  the  Porta  Pretoria.  Close  hy , 
in  the  Via  del  Teatro,  is  the  Roman  Theatre,  of  which  only  the  S. 
wall  (70  ft.  high)  is  now  standing. 

The  Cathbdbal,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  owes  its  present 
form  to  the  i4th  century.  Above  the  portal  is  a  painted  terracotta 
relief;  in  the  choir,  two  mosaic  payements  of  1429  and  G-othic 
stalls  of  the  15th  century.  The  treasury  contains  two  shiines  of  the 
13th  and  15th  cent.  (SS.jGfratus  and  Jucundus),  a  cameo  of  a  Roman 
empress  in  a  setting  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  an  ivory  diptych  of  the 
Consul  Probus  (406)  with  a  representation  of  the  Emp.  Honorius. 
The  cloisters  date  from  1460.  ■ —  In  the  Accademia  di  Sant^  Anselmo, 
close  by,  are  Celtic  and  Roman  antiquities. 

By  the  S.  town-gate  (the  ancient  Porta  Principalis  Dextra,  re- 
cently freed  from  encroaching  buildings)  rises  the  Torre  Bramafarn 
(12th  cent*?),  a  relic  of  a  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Challant.  It  contains 
an  inscription  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  the  Salassi.  —  By  the  W. 
wall  is  the  medieval  Torre  del  LebbrosOy  or  Tour  du  LSpreux,  de- 
scribed in  Xavier  Le  Maistre's  story,  in  which  a  leper  named  Guasco 
(d.  1803)  and  his  sister  Angelica  (d.  1791)  dragged  out  their  mis- 
erable existence.  —  Numerous  cretins  will  be  seen  in  Aosta. 

Tbe  ^Becca  di  Nona  (10,305  ft.),  rising  to  the  S.  of  Aosta,  commands 
a  superb  view  of  the  Alps.  Ascent  o-7  hrs.,  with  guide  (16  fr.)}  provision  a 
should  be  taken.  A  bridle-path  leads  to  the  village  of  Charventod  (2446  ft.  ^ 
guide,  Grdgoire  Com^)  and  thence  via  the  hermitage  of  Bt.  Orai  (5815  ft.) 
to  the  Col  de  Plan  Fenitre  (7300  ft.)  and  the  (4V»  hrs.)  Alp  Combok  (6960  ft.  ^ 
night-quarters).  The  StgwH  JSismonda  (7700  ft.),  V«  !»"*.  above  (8.)  the  Col 
de  Plan  Fenetre,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Butor  and  the  Pennine  Alps. 
From  the  Alp  Gombo^  a  good  sigzag  path  ascends  in  2V2  brs.  to  the  top 
of  the  Becca  di  Kona  (a  few  yards  below  it  is  the  Rifugio  Budden  of  the 
Italian  Alpine  Club).  —  The  Mont  Emilias  (11,677  ft.)  may  be  ascended 
from  Comboi  in  4Va  brs.  (fatiguing^  for  adepts  only 5  guide  30  fr.).  The 
view  is  still  more  extensive  than  that  from  the  Becca  di  Nona. 

From  Aosta  over  the  Great  8i.  Bernard  to  MarHgnpy  see  Baedeker** 
Btritzerland. 

The  Road  to  Goubmayeub  (omn.,  see  p.  54)  ascends  the  broad 
and  shadeless  valley  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  passing  the  handsome  royal 
chateau  of  Sarre  (1968  ft),  built  in  1710 ;  opposite  is  AymavilU 
(2120  ft.),  with  a  chateau  with  four  towers  (14th  cent.),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vol  de  Cogne  (p.  61).  Beyond  8U  Pierre  (2170  ft.), 
with  its  church  and  picturesque  chUeau  (14th  cent. ;  partly  restored), 
we  continue,  enjoying  a  fine  view  of  the  Rutor  and  Grlvola,  and  near 
the  old  tower  of  Colin  (11th  cent.?)  cross  the  Dora  to  — - 
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51/3  M.  Tilleneuve  (2165  ft. ;  Alh,  RUtoranU  deW  Unione ;  Risto- 
rante  Petigaf)^  a  pictaresqnely  Bita&ted  village,  commanded  by  the 
rock-peiched  ruin  of  Argent, 

FBOMyiLLXvxuvxToGxBSBOLxBxAUE  (13  hrs.)'  Ascent  from  ViUeseave 
bf  a  paved  path,  rongb  and  steep.  To  the  W.,  a  fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Opposite  (*/«  hr.)  Champlong^  where  we  reaeh  the  loweat  part  of  the  Val 
Savanmche  (p.  63),  the  beantifally  wooded  VcU  de  Rhimet  opens  on  the  W.  \ 
on  the  height  between  the  valleys  rises  Ihe  chateau  of  Introd  (p.  63). 
Following  the  lofty  right  bank  of  the  deep  valley,  we  next  come  to  (Shrs.) 
Degioa-Yalsavaranehe  (p.  63),  then  Tignet  (p.  63)  and  Bien  and  (2i/4  hrg.) 
Ponl-ralsavc$raneh«  (6385  ft.;  Hdt.  Grivola,  plain  but  good),  the  highest 
hamlet  in  the  Val  Savaranche,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Omn  Paradiso  (p.  63). 

The  Val  Sayaranche  divides  here.  We  cross  the  brook  descending 
from  the  W.  branch  of  the  valley,  and  ascend  r.  steep  rocky  slope  in 
namerons  windings,  passing  a  fine  waterfall,  to  the  (1  hr.)  Oroix  d*Aro- 
letta  (7800  ft.),  a  cross  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  we  enjoy  a 
magnificent  survey  of  the  Qran  Paradiso  and  its  three  peaks  opposite  to 
us,  to  the  !N.  of  which  are  the  Becca  Montandeyn^,  Pointe  Herbetet,  and 
the  Orlvola.  Traversing  a  desolate,  and  at  places  marshy,  valley,  with 
numerous  traces  of  glacier-friction,  we  next  pass  the  hamlet  of  Oran  CMltt 
(7805  ft. ;  accommodation),  then  (1  hr.)  the  (Jfialett  de  NivoUt  and  a  small 
lake  with  a  royal  shooting-box,  and  reach  the  (1  hr.)  Ool  de  Nivolet 
(8665  ft.),  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock  with  a  saperb  view,  to  the  S.,  of  the  Z«- 
vanna  (p.  43)  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deep  Vol  cTOrco.  To  the 
W.  are  the  lofty  Col  d«  to  Oalite  and  the  CHma  diBouttont  to  the  B.,  the 
chain  of  the  Gran  Paradiso.  (A  route  leads  to  the  K.W.  across  the  Colle 
Rottetto  into  the  Val  de  Bhimes.) 

Oar  roate  descends  a  steep  rocky  slope,  in  many  windings,  to  a  bleak 
valley  with  several  small  tarns  and  a  few  chalets,  and  thence  by  steep 
zigzags  on  the  left  side  of  the  Affnello.  with  its  numerous  falls,  to  (2hrs.) 
CMapili  di  Sopra  (5748  ft.),  the  highest  hamlet  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Oreo. 
Farther  on  we  pass  the  beautifully  situated  ParroccJUa  or  parish-church 
(5315  ft.)  and  finally  reach  (2  hrs.)  CeresoU  Stale  (p.  43). 

Beyond  Vllleneuve  we  cross  the  Savaranche  aud  ascend  rapidly 
to  (3  Va  M.)  Arvier  (2545  ft ;  Croce  Bianca).  High  np  on  the  precip- 
itous cliff  to  the  right  stands  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  (3925  ft.). 
In  front  of  ns  is  the  snowy  Rutor  (p.  64).  —  Near  the  beautifully 
situated  bnt  dirty  village  of  (8/4  M.)  Liverogne  (2395  ft.;  Hot.  du 
Col  du  Mont^  plain)  we  cross  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Dora  di  Val- 
gr'isanche  (p.  64),  and  trayerse  a  rocky  gorge  to  Buinaz  (2580  ft ; 
Croix,  poor).  Opposite  lies  Avise^  with  a  ruined  castle  and  an  old 
church .  Mont  Blanc  now  comes  in  sigbt.  The  road  passes  through 
another  wild  defile  (Pierre  Taillee)  and  crosses  to  the  left  bank  by 
the  (2  M.)  Pont  d'EquUive  (2570  ft).  The  valley  expands.  On  the 
right  bank  is  the  pretty  Qxseade  de  Derby^  descending  in  several 
leaps.  3  M.  Morgez  (3020  ft.^  Chine  Vert;  Ange).  Between  Morgex 
and  Courmayeur  the  Dora  valley  intersects  the  limestone  and  quartz- 
ite  zone,  which  extends  to  the  S.E.  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Sion  to 
Moutiers  (p.  2).  The  road  now  follows  the  lofty  slope  for  some 
distance,  with  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  the  Grivola  (p.  61),  and 
crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea  near  (3  M.)  — 

Pr^-St-Didier  (3260  ft ;  *H6tel  de  VVnivers,  R.  from  3,  B.  I1/4, 
d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens,  from  9 fr.,  incl.  wine;  H6t.  de  Londres),  a  pictur- 
esquely situated  village  with  baths,  wheoe  the  road  to  the  Little  St 
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Bernard  diverges  to  the  left  (see  below).  Near  the  warm  salt  springs, 
1/4  M.  lower,  the  ThuUe  has  forced  its  way  to  the  Dora  valley  through 
precipitous  cliffs. 

Excursions.  The  ascent  of  the  *Tete  de  Crammont  (8S80  ft.),  4  hrs.  to 
the  W.  of  Pr^-St-Didier  is  highly  interesting  (riding  practicable  to  within 
Va  hr.  of  the  top).  Following  the  Little  St.  Bernard  road  to  a  point  about 
6  min.  above  the  first  tunnel  (shorter  footpath  in  20  min.)?  we  thence  ascend 
in  zigzags  to  the  right  to  the  (2  hrs.)  hamlet  of  Ohanton  (5910  ft.),  whence 
we  reach  the  summit  in  IVa  hr.  more.  Splendid  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Graian  Alps.  About  5  min.  below  the  top  is  the  Capanna  De  Sauuure^  a 
refuge-hut  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club.  Another  and  easier  route  diverges 
to  the  right  from  the  St.  Bernard  road  at  Elevaz^  3  M.  from  Pr^-St-Didier, 
joining  the  above  route  at  Ghanton.    Experts  may  dispense  with  a  guide. 

From  Pre-St-Didier  via  BaltM  and  (6  M.)  La  ThuiU  (4726  ft.^  Alb. 
Nazionale,  Alb.  della  Goletta,  both  primitive;  guide,  Maurizio  Bognier), 
the  best  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Rutor  (comp.  p.  64),  to  the  pass 
of  the  Liftle  i3t.  Bernard  (7175  ft.)  and  Bourg-Bt-MauHce-t  see  Baedeker' i 
Southern  France. 

Beyond  Pr^-St-Didier  the  road  ascends  the  left  bank  to  (8/4  M.) 
Paleaieux,  and  winds  through  a  wooded  ravine  to  (272  M.)  — 

21  M.  Goarmayear.  —  *Gband  Hotel  Botal-Bbstolini,  with  garden, 
B.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  dej.  3Vs,  !>•  5,  pens,  from  11  fr.  (open  in  summer  only)', 
Gband  Hotel  de  l'Anqb,  similar  charges;  *Union,  R.  3-4,  B.  lVa>  dej.  3, 
D.  4V2,  pens.  8V2-II  fr.,  incl.  wine;  •Mont  Blanc,  V»  M.  to  the  N.  of  the 
village,  E.  21/2-4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  10V«fr.,  incU  wine;  H6t.-Re8tadbaht 
Savote,  B.  2-2V2,  B.  1,  dej.  3,  1).  3»/2,  pens,  from  7  fr.,  incl.  wine.  —  Co/"^ 
du  Moni-Blane.  —  Diligence  to  Aosta,  see  p.  54;  carr.  with  one  horse  15, 
with  two  25  fr.  —  English  Church  Service  in  the  season  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
Royal. 

Courmayeur  (4030  ft.),  a  considerable  village  beautifully  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Aosta  valley,  is  much  frequented  by  Italians  as  a 
summer-resort  and  for  its  chalybeate  springs.  The  highest  peak 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  concealed  from  Courmayeur  by  the  Mont  Chetif 
(7685  ft.),  but  is  seen  from  the  Pr^-St-Didier  road,  V2  M.  to  the  S. 
—  About  lt/4  M.  to  the  N.  are  the  small  sulphur  baths  of  La  8axc. 

The  ^Uont  de  la  Saze  (7735  ft.;  3  hrs.;  guide,  6  fr.,  unnecessary) 
affords  a  complete  view  of  the  E.  side  of  Mont  Blanc  with  its  glaciers, 
from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  the  Col  de  Ferret,  the  Dent  du  G^ant  and 
the  Jorasses  being  prominent.  A  good  bridle-path  ascends  from  Cour- 
mayeur, by  Villair^  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Chalefe  du  Pri  (6480  ft.)  and  the  (1  hr.) 
summit.  The  descent  may  be  made  by  the  Chalets  du  Leuehi  (6306  ft.)  into 
the  Yal  Ferret.  —  Excursions  in  the  Mont  Blanc  chain,  to  Chamonix,  etc., 
see  Baedeker''*  Switzerland  or  Southern  France. 

13.  From  Aosta  to  the  Graian  Alps. 

The  Obaiam  Alps,  an  extensive  mountain-system  culminating  in  the 
aran  ParadisQ  (13,324  ft.)  and  the  Orivola  (13,022  ft.),  lie  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Bora  Baltea  and  the  Isire  on  the  "S.,  and  those  of  the 
Dora  Riparia  and  the  Arc  on  the  S.  We  here  describe  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  rentes  through  the  E.  part  of  this  grand  mountain-region, 
in  the  form  of  a  circular  tour  of  four  days  from  Aosta ,  taking  in  Coffnty 
Valsavaranchey  Rhemes  Mire-Dame,  and  Yalgrisanche,  Cogne  is  the  best 
centre  for  excursions. 

The  monntains  of  Cogne  are  a  favourite  chasse  of  the  Kings  of  Italy, 
and  the  mountain  goat  Osteinbock',  Ital.  'stambecco*,  Fr.  ^bonquetin*); 
elsewhere  nearly  extinct,  is  still  found  here.  Several  excellent  bridle-paths, 
leading  to  the  royal  shooting-lodges,  are  a  great  assistance  to  the  pedestrian. 
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1st  Day.  —  FroM  Aosta  to  Goonb  (61/2  ^n,\  Aa  far  as  (6  M.) 
AymavUU  (2120  ft.)  we  may  foUow  the  highroad  (p.  68),  but  it  is 
preferable  to  cross  the  Dora  near  Aosta,  and  to  go  by  Oreaan  and  Jo- 
vertQarhj  across  meadows  and  fields.  The  bridle-path  then  ascends 
rapidly  past  the  church  of  St.  Martin  to  Poia  (2790  ft.),  and  enters 
the  monotonons  Tal  de  Cogne  at  a  great  height  above  the  ravine  of 
the  brawling  Orand'  Eyvie.  Far  below  we  soon  observe  the  houses 
of  Pont  d'Ad  (2865  ft),  with  its  admirably  preserved  ♦Roman 
Bridge  (formerly  an  aqueduct),  60  yds.  long  and  396  ft.  above  the 
stream.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  valley  con- 
tracts. Near  the  bridge  by  which  we  cross  the  stream  we  obtain  a 
view  of  the  Orivola  for  a  short  time.  —  We  next  reach  (1V2^^0 
Viiyes  (3734  ft.;  cantine),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Combe  de  Nomenon 
'  retty  waterfall),  with  the  Grivola  and  the  Gran  Nomenon 
1,4444*^)  in  the  background.  Beyond  (V4br.)  SUvenoire  (right) 
and  a  deserted  iron-foundry  we  again  cross  the  brook  by  the  Pont 
de  Laval  (4480  ft.),  where  the  mountains  of  Cogne  are  revealed, 
to  (II/2  hr?)  Spinel  (4766  ft.),  opposite  the  lofty  Punta  del  Pousset 
(see  below)  and  the  Traio  Olaeier.  —  At  (Vt  br.)  Critaz  the  Vat- 
nonley  descends  from  the  S.  to  the  Grand'  Eyvie.  —  20  min.  — 

Cogne (5033 ft}  Couronne,  R.  IVe-^Vs,  B.  IV2,  drfj.  21/2,  D.  31/2, 
pens.  61/2  fr.j  very  fair;  Orivola,  similar  charges,  clean),  charmingly 
situated,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Gran  Paradise  and  the  Tour 
du  Grand  St.  Pierre,  with  their  glaciers  (Glacier  de  la  Tribulation, 
^n  Grand  Orou,  du  Money,  etc.)  to  the  S.,  and  of  the  Mont  Blanc  to 
.he  N.W.,  is  an  excellent  starting-point  for  excursions.  Three 
valleys  converge  here :  the  VaUone  di  Valnontey  from  the  S.,  the 
VaUone  d^Vriier  from  the  S.E.,  and  the  VdUone  di  Qrauson  from 
the  NJE. 

Ascents  amd  Passu  (guides :  Gasp,  and  Pietro  Gerard).  —  •Punt*  del 
Pousset  (9994  ft. ;  5  hrs.;  guide  6,  with  mule  12  fr.),  a  superb  point  of  view. 
At  Critaz  (see  above)  the  bridle-path  crosses  the  Valnontey  and  enters  a 
wood  and  then  ascends  grassy  slopes  to  the  chalets  of  Ors-Destw  and  (3  hrs.) 
Poiusei'Dessu*  or  Superiori  (8390  ft.).  Thence  a  steep  climb  of  iVs  br., 
passing  a  very  giddy  place  near  the  top,  brings  us  to  the  rocky  crest  of 
the  Punta  del  Pouttti.  Close  to  us,  above  the  Traio  Glacier,  towers  the 
Grivola,  which,  on  tbis  side,  is  hardly  inferior  in  boldness  to  the  Matter- 
horn,  while  other  mountains  of  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps  are  also 
visible.  —  The  Grivola  (13,023  ft.  5  from  Cogne  9  hrs.  \  two  guides  at  28  fr. 
each)  is  difficult  and  fit  for  experts  only.  Ascent  from  V^savaranchc  still 
more  difficult. 

The*Punto  dlTersiva  (11,626  ft.}  7  hrs.,  with  guide)  presents  no  dif- 
ficulty to  adepts.  We  proceed  through  the  Vallone  di  Grat$son  to  the 
(21^  hrs.)  chalets  of  Orauton  (7400  ft.)  and  to  (V4  hr.)  ErvitUkre  (8245  ft.); 
thence,  passing  the  little  Lae  Jhriire,  to  the  (1  hr.)  Pa$so  d'lnvergntux 
(9186  ft.)  and  by  the  W.  ardte  to  the  (2i/s  hrs.)  summit.  Magnificent  view 
of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps  and  of  the  plain  of  Piedmont  (Turin),  etc. 
The  ascent  may  be  also  made  from  the  S.  from  the  Val  cTUrtUr  via  the  Pon- 
ton Alp,  or  from  the  K.  (more  difficult)  from  the  Val  d«  Clavaliti  (p.  66). 

In  the  VaUone  di  Valnontey,  opening  to  the  S.  of  Cogne,  lie  the  (3  hrs.  •, 
steep  final  ascent)  chalets  of  Le  Money  (7674  ft.),  which  command  an  ad- 
mirable view  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  with  its  glaciers  (ascent,  see  p.  63). 
Two  difficult  glader  passes,  the  GoUe  Grand  Oroa  or  Col  Tueieit  (11,139  ft.), 
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between  the  Cfran  Paradiso  and  Becca  di  Qay^  and  tbe  Oolle  Honey  (11,280  ft.), 
between  tbe  Boccia  Viva  (11,975  ft. ;  small  lake  on  the  top)  and  the  Towr  du 
Orand  St.  Pierre  (see  below),  lead  from  the  head  of  tbe  Vallpne  de  Val- 
nontey  to  the  Val  d'Orco  (see  below;  guide  15  fr.). 

Fbom  Goonb  to  HdNB-BABD,  11-12  hrs.,  attractire  and  not  difficult.  A 
bridle-path  (royal  hunting-path)  crosses  the  Urtier  at  (i/s  hr.)  Champbong 
(5185  ft.),  and  ascends  tbe  valley  of  the  stream  with  its  abundant  flowers 
and  waterfalls,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Grivola  to  the  W.  and  of 
the  Combe  de  VaUtUe  (see  below),  enclosed  by  glaciers,  to  the  S.  We  next 
pass  the  chapel  of  d'et  to  the  (2  hrs.)  chalets  of  Chaeanis,  whence  we  may 
either  follow  the  lower  path  to  the  right  by  Brulot  and  Peyrascu^  or  that 
to  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  Tersiva  (p.  61),  via  Pianis  and  Ponton^ 
with  its  little  lake,  and  along  the  Tour  de  Ponton^  to  tbe  (2  hrs.)  Col  de 
Cogfue  (Fenetre  de  Gogne  or  Finestra  Champorcher ;  9288  ft.),  between  tbe  Tour 
de  Ponton  and  tbe  Beceo  Costassa.  We  descend  into  the  pastoral  Val  Cham- 
porcher or  Campoi'ciero^  passing  the  chalets  of  Dondenna^  to  (3Va  hrs.)  Cham- 
porcher (4650  ft.;  rustic  inn),  and  thence  by  Pont-Bosei  to  (2Vt  hrs.)  HOne- 
Bard  (p.  55). 

Fbom  Coonx  to  St.  Mahcsx.,  8  hrs.,  not  difficult  (practicable  for  mules). 
The  route  leads  through  the  Vallone  di  Orauaon  to  the  (2Vi(  hrs.)  chalets  of 
Orauson  (p.  61),  and  thence  past  tbe  little  Coronas  Lak4  to  the  (2  hrs.) 
Ool  de  Bt.  Marcel  iColte  di  Coronas,  9535  ft.),  a  saddle  of  the  Cregta  dsl 
Testonet.  We  descend  through  the  wooded  Vallone  di  8t.  Marcel  to  (SVa  hrs.) 
St.  Marcel  (p.  56). 

Fbom  Cognb  to  Aosta,  9  hrs.  (with  guide),  fatiguing  but  interesting. 
The  route  ascends  viSi  the  chalets  of  Chavanis  and  Arpisson  (7630  ft.)  to 
the  Col  d^Arbole  (9300  ft.)*,  fine  view  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  and  Grivola. 
Descent  via  the  Chalets  d'Arhole  (8190  ft.)  and  the  hermitage  of  St.  Orat 
(5815  ft.;  p.  68).  —  To  Atmaville  (p.  68)  over  the  Colle  de  Chaz-Siche 
(9250  ft.)  or  the  Colle  del  Drinc  (8705  ft.),  7-8  hrs.,  both  attractive  and  not 
difficult. 

Fbou  Coons  to  the  Val  Soana  acbosb  the  Colle  oella  Xouva,  7-8  hrs. 
to  Campjglia,  attractive  and  not  difficult.  Passing  tbe  chalets  of  Chavanis 
and  Brulot  (see  above)  to  the  foot  of  tbe  glacier  and  skirting  this  to  the 
right,  we  reach  (3  hrs.)  the  Colle  deUa  Nouva  {CoUe  deW  Arietta;  9670  ft.), 
and  enjoy  an  admirable  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  8.  side  of  the  Graian 
Alps.  Steep  descent  to  the  chalets  of  Arieltay  and  through  the  Val  Cam- 
piglia  to  (3  hrs.)  Campiglia^  G/a  hr.)  Valprato^  and  (Va  hr.)  Ronco  (3087  ft. ; 
Alb.  l^azionale;  Universo;  omn.  to  Caorgne),  in  tbe  Val  Soana^  2Vs  bra. 
above  Pont  Canavese  (p.  42).  —  Two  other  passes  to  the  Val  Soana  lead 
respectively  across  the  CoUe  Bardoney  (9296  ft.) ,  between  the  Punta  Lavina 
and  tbe  Punta  Rol  (fatiguing),  and  across  the  Bocchetta  di  Bancio  (9860  ft.), 
to  the  N.  of  tbe  Punta  Lavina  (difficult). 

To  THE  Val  d'Obco  (Val  Locana)  over  tbe  Colle  Grand  Crou  or  the  Colle 
Monepy  see  above.  Two  other  difficult  passes  lead  from  tbe  VaUone  di 
ValeiUe,  the  lateral  valley  parallel  to  the  Vallone  d'Urtier  on  the  S.  (see 
above),  to  the  Ricovero  Piantonetto  (9140  ft.)  in  the  Val  Piantonetto  and  to 
Perebecche  (p.  42)  in  the  Val  d'Orco:  tbe  CoUe  di  Teleccio  (10,910  ft.), 
between  tbe  Tour  du  Grand  St.  Pierre  (12,113  ft. ;  the  difficult  ascent  of 
which  may  be  made  from  tbe  pass)  and  the  Ondezana;  and  the  Colle 
Sengie  (10,520  ft.),  between  the  Ondezana  and  the  Punta  Sengie. 

2nd  Day.  —  Fbom  Coone  to  Valsavabanchb  (8-9  hrg.),  attrac- 
tive (guide,  10  fr.,  not  indispensable).  Fiom  (8/4  br.)  Valnontey 
(5505  ft.)  tbe  bridle-path  ascends  to  tbe  right,  througb  wood, 
passing  a  pretty  fall  of  tbe  Lauzon,  to  the  (21/2  hrs.)  royal  shooting- 
lodge  ('Campement  du  Rol' ;  8490  ft.)  and  the  (2  hrs.)  Colle  Lanzon 
(10,830  ft.),  with  an  admirable  y'ivw  (still  more  extensive  from  a 
height  a  few  minutes  to  the  S.).  We  now  descend,  enjoying  superb 
yiews  of  the  Gran  Paradiso,  on  the  left,  and  Grivola,  on  the  right, 
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to  (1  Vs  br.)  the  ChaUtt  d€  Uviona  (7756  ft.).  (Good  walkers,  irlth 
a  guide ,  may  cross  the  brook  here  near  the  small  waterfall,  and 
descend  by  a  steep  path  direct  to  YalsaTaranche.)  The  bridle- 
path follows  the  left  bank  and  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  Vol  Sava- 
ranehe  near  (1 1/2^1*0  the  hamlet  of  Tignei,  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Bigioi- 
YaUaTaraaehe  (5055  ft.;  Hdt.  du  Of  and  Paradis,  Hdt'Restauraht 
du  Club  Alpinj  R.  IV2.  D.  ^Va  fr.,  both  plain  but  good),  the  chief 
village  in  the  Valsavaranche  (guides ,  Pletro  and  Albino  Dayn^, 
Gins.  Prayet). 

Two  other  somewhat  fatiguing  paaaea  from  Cogne  to  Yftlaavaranche 
are  the  Col  de  rB€rb«tet  (iOJS30  ft.)  and  the  ColU  Muo^cUm  (10,170  ft.).  — 
From  ValsaTaranehe  to  Ceresole  Realty  aee  p.  60. 

The  Gvan  Paradiso  (13,824  ft. ;  difficoit,  for  adepts  only  (  guide  80  fr.) 
may  be  ascended  in  6-7  hrs.  from  (2^/4  hrs.)  Fon^t 'YdUavcarcmehi  (p.  59). 
About  1/4  hr.  to  the  S.  of  Pont  we  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  C2  hrs.)  Bifugio 
Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo  (9105  ft.;  inn),  above  the  Moncorvi  Alpy  and 
thence  cross  the  Olaeier  de  Monatrvi  to  the  (4-6  hrs.)  summit.  The  descent 
may  be  made  to  the  ChdUt  d^HerUtet  (accommodation)  and  through  the 
Valnont^  (p.  61)  to  Cogne  (vary  dif&cult). 

3rd  Day.  —  Faom  Yalsatabamohb  to  KH:&iiBS  Not&b-Dahe 
(6  hrs. ;  guide  6  fr.).  The  bridle-path  ascends  from  YalsaTaranche 
by  (1  M.)  Cr£ton,  at  first  somewhat  steeply,  to  (.2  hrs.)  a  royal 
shooting -lodge  (7185  ft.),  and  thence  leads  in  zigzags  along  the 
slope  to  the  left,  passing  (II/4  hr.)  the  small  Logo  di  Djouan 
(8280  a)  and  the  Logo  Nero  (9075  ft.),  to  the  (IV2  lir.)  Colle 
d'£iitrelor  (9872  ft),  between  the  Cima  di  QoUUn  (10,120  ft.)  and 
the  Cima  di  Percia  (10,110  ft.).  Fine  view  of  the  Rutor  to  the  W., 
and  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  and  Qrivola  to  the  E.  Descent  rather 
steep  through  the  Vallone  d'Entrelor,  with  the  Becca  di  Sambeina 
(10,370  ft.)  on  the  left,  to  (2V2  hrs.)  Bhdmes  Hotre-Bame  (6015  ft. ; 
poor  cantine,  or  a  bed  at  the  cnr6*s),  the  chief  place  in  the  Val  de 
Rhimei,  which  is  enclosed  by  imposing  glaciers  (gnlde,  0.  Thtfri- 
Bod).  Notre*Dame  is  5  hrs.  from  Yilleneuye.  The  ronte  down  the 
valley  passes  Rhtmee-St'Oeorgea  and  Jntrod  (2885  ft.),  where  the 
Yal  de  Bhetnes  unites  with  the  Yal  Sayaranche  (p.  59).  In  descend- 
ing we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  Mont  Yelan  and  the  Grand  CJombin  to 
theN. 

A  shorter  but  more  toilsome  route  than  the  Col  d*EntreIor  leads  from 
Valsavaranche  to  RhSmes  Kotre-Dame  across  the  ColU  di  Sort  (9735  ft.), 
which  lies  to  the  B.  of  the  Mte.  Boletia  (11,100  ft.). 

4th  Day.  —  Fbom  Bb^mbs  Notb^-Damb  to  Yalobibanceb,  and 
THENOB  TO  LiTBBooiiB  AHD  A08TA.  (6  hrs.  to  Yalgrisanche ;  guide 
6  fr.^  3  hrs.  more  to  Liyeiogne).  Steep  ascent  to  the  (3Ys  hrs.) 
CoUe  deUft  Vineetra  (9840  ft.),  between  the  Becea  di  Tei,  on  the 
right,  and  the  Becea  deW  Jnvtrgnau  (11,8S8  ft.),  on  the  left,  with 
fine  view  of  the  Ormelnne  and  the  Rutor.  The  path  descends  through 
the  stony  VaUone  del  Boue.  Where  it  divides,  we  keep  to  the  left. 
On  our  left  are  the  Olaeier  de  Babuigne  and  Ifont  Foreiaty  which 
conceals  the  Becea  dell'  Inyergnau.  Passing  (IV2  l^'O  *^®  ^^P 
Nouva  (7025  ft),  we  descend  and  cross  the  brook  to  Fornet  (5680  ft.; 
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small  inn),  the  highest  hamlet  In  the  Val  Orisanche;  then  to  Sevey, 
Mondange,  and  (2  hrs.)  Valgrisanche  (6460  ft. ;  accommodation  at 
the  Cantine  du  Col  da  Mont  or  at  the  cnr^s;  guides,  Sev.  Ponton 
and  G.  S.  Rosier),  a  village  prettily  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Butor  or  Ruitor. 

The  aseent  of  the  Rutor,  an  extensive,  glacier-clad  xnotintaiii  with 
several  peaks  (8.  and  highest  peak  11,436  ft. ;  N.  peak  11,315  ft.),  either 
from  Valgrisanche ,  or  better  from  La  Thuile  (p.  60),  presents  no  serious 
difficulty  (guide  40  fr.).  From  La  Thuile  a  bridle-path  leads  through  the 
deep  and  narrow  Rutor  valley  via  La  Jottx  to  the  (2  hrs.)  grand  *Falh  of 
the  Butor  (6345  ft.),  whence  we  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  (li/s  hr.)  JUfugio  di 
Santa  Margherita  (8038  ft.),  situated  on  the  Lago  del  Rutor,  5  min.  to  the 
N.E.  of  a  height  (8()85  ft.)  commanding  a  magniflcent  •View.  Thence  across 
the  large  Rutor  Olcteier  to  the  0  hrs.)  Tite  du  Rutor  (11,486  ft.),  which 
commands  a  most  splendid  panorama  of  Mont  Blanc,  etc.  (refuge-hut  of 
the  Italian  Alpine  Olub  on  the  top). 

The  bridle-path  from  Valgrisanche  to  Liverogne  (3  hrs.)  leads 
through  the  beautifully  wooded  Val  Grisanche,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dora  di^algrisanche^  to  Ceres  or /Sferr^  (H6t.  Frassy,  rustic)  and 
Reversj  where  the  river  disappears  for  a  short  distance  under  rocks. 
The  hamlet  of  Planaval  lies  to  the  left.  The  vall«y  contracts  to  a 
wild  ravine.  The  path  on  its  left  side  skirts  a  precipice  high  above 
the  roaring  torrent.  On  the  opposite  bank,  on  an  apparently  in- 
accessible rock ,  is  perched  the  ruined  castle  of  Montmajeur  or 
Tour  d'Arhoi.  —  Liverogne,  see  p.  59.  Near  Liverogne  the  path 
quits  the  gorge  and  descends  to  the  left  through  meadows  and  groups 
of  trees  to  the  road  from  Oourmayeur  to  Aosia  (p.  58). 


14.  From  Santhik  (Turin)  to  Biella. 

18>/2  M.  Railway  in  ca.  1-1  Vs  hr.  (fares  8  fr.  40,  2  fr.  55,  1  fr.  70  c). 

From  Turin  to  (36i/2  M.)  Santhi^^  see  p.  66.  The  intermediate 
stations  are  unimportant,  but  the  mountain-views  are  fine. 

18i/2  M.  Biella.  —  HoteU.  •Tksta  Griqia;  Anoelo;  Lech  d^Oro; 
Alb.  Gbntralb,  all  in  the  new  town;  Grand  HdTSL,  with  hydropathic, 
in  the  old  town.  —  Photographs  at  Vittorio  SelkCe.  —  Cable  Railway  to 
the  old  town  (10  c). 

Biella,  an  episcopal  see  with  16,300  Inhab.,  lies  on  the  Ceroo  and 
is  divided  into  Biella  Piazzo  (1668  ft.),  the  high-lying  old  town,  and 
Biella  Piano  (1345  ft.),  the  new  town.  The  power  for  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  Industrial  new  town  and  for  its  faetories  is  furnished 
by  the  Chiiuella(y.  64)  and  the  Dora  (near  Pont-St-Martin,  p.  65). 
The  town  possesses  arcaded  streets  and  a  fine  Cathedral  of  the 
15th  cent.,  vtith  a  fagade  of  1825.  Near  the  cathedral  is  an  early- 
Christian  Baptistery  (9th  cent.?).  The  church  of  San  Sebattiano  is  a 
handsome  Renaissance  structure  of  1504.  The  palaces  of  the  old 
town  are  now  tenanted  by  the  lower  classes. 

About  3M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Biella,  near  the  Tillage  ot  Bioglio  (2386  ft.), 
lies  the  Villa  Bella,  with  a  beautiful  garden  and  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Alps  (visitors  admitted). 
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From  Biella  Stbam  Tbamwats  rnn  to  (18  V.)  VaOe  Mduo  vi&  (7  H.) 
Couato.  and  to  (&Vt  X)  Mongrondo  vi&  (3  M.)  OechUppo  (aee  below).  A 
third  line  ascends  to  the  17.  through  the  valley  of  the  Carvo  to  (5M.)  An- 
domo  (1788  ft.;  Grand  H6tel  SOla^  with  hydropathic,  pens.  11-11  fr. ;  Croc€ 
Rotsaf  Engl.  Gh.  service  at  the  Grand  Hdtel).  The  Gothic  church  (1304) 
haa  been  modernized.  —  Beyond  Andorno  the  tramway  goes  on  to  (SV^M.) 
BtUma^  noted  for  its  large  granite-quarry,  whence  omnibuses  (25  c.)  rnn 
to  Ctmpiglia  (3460  ft. ;  inn).  From  Gampiglia  a  road  ascends  via  PonU 
Coneretio  (see  below)  and  Roteuza  (Alb.  della  Gragliasca)  to  JHedicaveUlo 
(3405  ft.}  Alb.  Mologna,  well  spoken  of),  whenee  MonU  Bo  (8385  ft.;  *View) 
may  be  ascended  in  4v«  hrs.  (gaide  5  fr.). 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  also  vi&  (IVi  M.)  Couila  (1780  ft.), 
with  its  water-cure,  and  Fewaro  (3400  ft.)  to  Oropa  (3870  ft.),  6  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Biella  (omn.  thrice  daily,  3Vi  fr.,  down  iVi  fr.  i  electric  tramway 
under  construction).  Here  stand  a  large  JStabiHmento  Idroterapico  (3480  ft. ; 
open  June-Sept.),  and  the  famous  pilgrimage-church  of  Madonna  d^Oropa. 
From  Oropa  a  road  runs  to  the  17.,  piercing  the  pa5>s  of  the  ColU  della 
Colma  by  a  tunnel  766  yds.  long,  to  the  Santuario  dt  San  Giovanni  (3346  ft.) 
and  to  J\mt«  Concr$no  (see  above),  in  the  Gerro  valley. 

About  71/s  M.  to  the  W.  of  Biella  (road  via  OecMeppOy  see  above;  omn. 
from  the  Leon  d'Oro  3Vs  fr. ;  carr.  with  one  horse  6,  with  two  13  fr.)  lie 
the  pilgrimage-church  and  hydropathic  of  Oraglia  (3664  ft.),  situated  2  M. 
above  ti^e  village  of  that  name,  amid  a  splendid  array  of  mountains.  —  Gomp. 
rertuti-Jtattii  Guida  pel  Villeggiante  nel  Biellese  (Turin,  Gasanova;  1901). 

15.  From  Turin  viA  Santhi^  and  Borgomanero  to  Arona 

(Simplon  Railway), 

77  M.  Railway,  opened  in  19C6,  in  3V«-3*/4  hrs.  —  Views  of  the  Alps 
to  the  left. 

From  Turin  to  (8672  M.)  8anth0,  see  below  and  p.  66.  —  The 
railway  diverges  to  the  N.E.  from  the  Milan  line  and  beyond  (39  V2M.) 
Carisio  crosses  the  EUvo  and  the  Cervo.  —  45  M.  Buronso;  50  M. 
Eoaaenda;  56  M.  QixtUnara  (870  ft.). 

Grossing  the  Sesia  by  an  iron  bridge  of  three  spans ,  we  next 
reach.  C^S^g  M.)  Bomagnano  Sesia^  junction  for  the  line  from 
No  vara  to  Varallo  (p.  68).  Thence  we  descend  in  a  fertile  nn- 
dulating  region,  via  (64V2  M.)  Cureggio  (1140  ft.),  to  the  valley 
of  the  Agogna, 

67  M.  Borgomanero  (1005  ft.;  p.  70),  junction  of  the  line  from 
Novara  to  Orta  and  Domodossola.  —  Our  line  pierces  the  spurs  of 
the  Margozzolo  Group  (p. 201)  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  2  M.  in  length. 

77  M.  Arona  and  thence  to  Domodossola  (Brigue/oT  MilaUj  see 
p.  201  andR.2. 

16.  From  Turin  to  Milan  vi&  Hovara. 

93  H.  Sailwat  in  3-5  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  40,  12  fr.  20,  7  fr.  85  c. ;  ex- 
press 19  fr.  15,  13  fr.  40  c.).    aUmpses  of  the  Alps  to  the  left. 

Turin ,  see  p.  27.  —  The  Dora  Riparia  is  crossed ,  then  the 
Stura  between  (5  M.)  Torino  Dora  and  (IOV2  M.)  Settimo  Tori- 
nese^  whence  a  railway  runs  N.  to  Rivarolo^  with  branches  thence 
to  Cuorgnl  (p.  42)  and  Castellamonte,  We  cross  the  Oreo, 
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18  M.  CaiivMio  (600  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Moro'),  a  town  with  4200  inhab., 
near  the  influx  of  the  Oreo  into  the  Po,  The  parish-chuich  contains 
a  painting  by  Defendente  de  Ferrari. 

Bbanch  Links  hence  to  Aotta  (p.  57)  and  (dG^h  M.)  Ca$ale  Mon/errato 
(see  below).  —  Light  Railway  from  Turin  (comp.  p.  27)  vii  (14  M.). 
Ghiva880  and  (22Vs  H.)  Cavagnolo  (old  charch  of  Santa  Fede  with  Ronian> 
esque  carving^  to  (23  M.)  Brusaaeo  (556  ft.),  on  the  N.  verge  of  the  Colli 
Torinesi  (p.  29). 

A  road  leads  from  Chiyasso-  to  the  S.  to  (3  M.)  San  Geneiio,  with  sul- 
phur baths  (Gr.  H6t.  San  Genesio,  pens,  from  8  fr.,  open  May  to  Nov.). 

Near  (25  M.)  Saluggia  the  train  crosses  the  impetuous  Dora 
Baltea  (p.  54).  To  the  left,  a  glimpse  of  the  Graiah  Alps;  then  of 
the  Val  d'Aosta.  —  29  M.  Livomo  Verceliese. 

36V2  M.  Banthi^  (Bail.  Restaurant;  Alb.  del  Pallone),  with  5200 
inhabitants.  The  chnrch  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Gand. Ferrari.  — 
Railway  to  Biella,  see  p.  64 ;  steam-tramway  to  Ivrea,  see  p.  64. 

49  M.  Vercelli  (430  ft.;  Tre  Re;  Leon  d^Oro),  an  episcopal 
town  with  17,900  inhab.  From  the  station  we  see  the  imposing 
church  of  8anV  Andrea,  founded  in  1219,  with  a  dome  and  two  W. 
towers  like  those  of  northern  churches.  Interior  early-CK)thic.  Ad- 
jacent is  a  Museo  Lapidario,  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  church  of  San  CrUioforo  contains  frescoes  by  G.  Ferrari  (1532- 
38)  and  B.  Lanini ;  by  the  high-altar,  ^Madonna  and  St.  Christopher 
in  an  orchard,  by  Gaud.  Ferrari.  Santa  Caterina  and  San  Paolo 
each  contain  a  work  by  G.  Ferrari,  and  there  is  another  (a  Piet^, 
after  Peragino)  in  the  Jatituto  di  BelU  Arti.  In  the  cathedral- 
library  are  some  rare  old  MSS.  —  To  the  S.  of  Vercelli  lie  the 
Campi  Raudii^  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri  in  B.C.  101. 

Steam-tramways  ply  from  Vercelli  to  Trino  on  the  8.W.,  to  (kuale 
Monferrato  (see  below)  on  the  S.,  to  the  N.  to  Jranco-Borffotetia  (p.  68) 
and  to  Biandrate  and  Fara,  and  to  the  N.W.  to  Bieila  (p.  64). 

From  Vbrgklli  to  Alessandria,  85  M.,  railway  in  ca.  2  hrs.  (fares 
6  fr.  50,  4  fr.  55,  2  fr.  95  e.).  —  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (lit/s  M. 
Casale  Xonfexrato  (380  ft.}  Rosa  Rouay  with  steam-heating;  Angelo)^  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  with  18,900  inhab.,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Monferrato,  which  parsed  in  1536  to  the  Gonzagas  (p.  WS).  The 
interesting  Romanesque  Cat?iedral^  a  vaulted  hasilica  with  double  aisles 
and  a  fine  atrium,  was  founded  in  741  by  the  Lombard  king  Liutprand,  • 
and  rebuilt  in  1107.  It  contains  several  good  paintings  (by  G.  Ferrari  and 
others),  and  sculptures  by  Lombard  masters.  The  church  of  San  Domenieo^ 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  the  Palatxo  di  Cittii,  with  a  handsome  colonnade, 
and  the  old  citadel  of  San  Qiorffio  are  also  noteworthy.  The  Ghibelline 
prince  William  of  Montferrat  is  mentioned  by  Dante  in  his  Purgatory 
(VII.  134).  A  visit  may  be  paid  from  Casale  to  the  Saero  Monte  di  Crea^ 
a  pilgrim-resort  resembling  the  Ht.  Calvary  at  Varallo.  The  chapels  con- 
tain terracotta  groups  by  Tabacchetti  and  others  (nearly  all  freely  restored)  ^ 
aod  in  the  church  Is  a  painting  by  Haerino  d^Alba.  —  Casale  Xonferrato  is 
the  junction  of  the  Asti-Mortara  line  (p.  52)  and  of  that  to  Chivaaso  (see 
above).  Tt  is  also  connected  with  Alessandria,  with  Vercelli  (see  above), 
and  with  Kontemagno  (p.  52;  via  Altavilla)  by  tramways.  —  Various  small 
sUtions,  including  (28  M.)  Valtnsa  (p.  190).  —  86  H.  Akssandria^  aee  p.  63. 

iV>am  Vercelli  to  Anrto,  see  p.  190. 

The  train  crosses  the  Sesia  (p.  71) ;  to  the  left  rise  the  AlpB, 
with  the  magnificent  Monte  Rosa  group.  —  52  M.  Borgo  Vercelli. 
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G2  M.  VoTwra  (490  ft.;  Rail,  Re$taurant;  Alb.  dt Italia,  Ylft 
Benedetto  GairoU,  R.  3.  oinn.  3/4  fr. ;  B6t.  de  la  ViUe,  Via  Gandenzio 
Ferrari,  B.  21/3,  omn.  1/1  fr. ;  Mb,  TreRt,  clean),  the  Roman  iVovaWa, 
an  episcopal  town  and  formerly  a  fortreu,  with  17,600  inhab.,  was 
the  scene  of  a  yictory  gained  by  the  Anstrians  nnder  Radetzky  over 
the  Piedmontese  in  1849,  which  led  to  the  abdication  of  Charles 
AlVert  (in  the  PaUszo  Bellini,  see  p.  68). 


,'T]i^hi^rLij  11  lU 
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From  the  station  we  follow  the  Via  Garibaldi  to  the  Piazza 
Cavonr.  A  little  to  the  W.,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Gandenzio  Ferrari, 
rises  tbe  chnrch  of  San  Gaudenzio,  erected  about  1570  by  Tibaldi, 
with  »  dome  396  ft.  high,  added  by  AntoneUi  (p.  39)  in  1875-78. 
The  clmrch,  without  aisles,  in  imitation  of  Sant'  Andrea  at  Mantua, 
contains   (2nd  chapel  to  the  left)   a  large  altar-piece  by  Gaud. 
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Ferrari  (1514,  restored  In  1902).  The  tower  commands  a  wide 
view.  —  To  the  S.,  in  the  Via  Negroni,  rises  the  Palaxzo  BeUiniy 
bnilt  hy  P.  Tibaldl;  the  facade  dates  from  aboat  1680,  the  pretty 
rococo  decoration  of  the  interior  from  the  18th  century. 

The  Oathbdbal,  originally  an  early- Christian  edifice,  has  been 
entirely  altered  by  rebuilding  and  by  additions  due  to  Antonelli. 
It  contains  frescoes  by  Bern.  Lanini  and  a  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine, 
by  Qaud.  Ferrari.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance-court  Is  an 
early-Romanesque  BapiUtery.  —  A  few  yards  to  the  W.  is  a  marble 
statue  of  Charles  Emmanuel  ///.,  by  Marchesl. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  is  the  old  Castello. 
From  the  ramparts,  close  by,  a  fine  view  of  the  Alps  is  obtained. 
—  The  Biblioieca  Civica  possesses  two  small  works  (angels)  by 
G.  Ferrari.  —  The  tasteful  terracotta  ornamentation  (15th  cent.) 
on  the  Casa  della  Forth,  Via  Cannobio  8,  should  be  noticed. 

Tramway  to  Yigwano  (p.  190)  and  to  Biandrate  (p.  66). 

From  Novaba  to  Vaeallo,  34  M.,  railway  in  2V4  brs.  (fares  6  fr.  40, 

4  fr.  50,  2  fr.  90  c.).  —  10V«  M.  BHona  (710  ft.);  I8V2  M.  Romagnano- Sesia 
(p.  65),  junction  of  the  line  from  Turin  to  Arena;  26Va  M.  Valdvggia^ 
station  for  the  village  of  that  name,  3  M.  to  the  E.,  where  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari  (ca.  1471-1564)  was  born;  2672  Borgosesia  (light  railway  to  Ver- 
celli,  see  p.  66)5  3OV2  M.  Quarona,  with  a  Madonna  by  Gaud.  Ferrari  in 
the  parish-chnrch.  —  Varallo,  see  p.  71. 

From  Kovaba  to  Sebbgno  ,  SSVa  M.,   railway  in  lVa-2V2  h's*  (fares 

5  fr.  60,  3  fr.  65,  2  fr.  25  c).  —  8  M.  Tvrhigo^  on  the  Naviglio  Grande  (see 
below),  with  large  electric  works  (1908).  —  16  M.  Busto-Arsizio  (p.  6).  — 
18  M.  Castellama  (p.  165).  —  26  M.  Saronno  (p.  164).  —  SSVa  M.  Seregno 
(p.  167). 

At  Novara  the  Turin  and  Milan  Hue  is  crossed  by  those  from 
Domodossola  (p.  4)  and  from  Arena  (p.  201)  and  Bellinzona  to  Genoa 
(R.  30).   Carriages  are  often  changed  at  Novara. 

68^2  ^«  Treeate,  The  line  crosses  the  Ticino  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  eleven  arches ,  which  the  Austrlans  partially  destroyed 
before  the  battle  of  Magenta.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Naviglio 
Orande  (p.  132),  a  navigable  canal  constructed  in  the  13th  century. 

76  M.  Magenta  (460  ft.). 

Near  Magenta  stands  the  Church  of  San  Martino^  by  Perrucchetti,  erected 
in  1903  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  the  French  and  Sardinians  over 
the  Austrians  on  4th  June,  1859,  which  compelled  the  latter  to  evacuate 
Lombardy.  Opposite  the  station,  on  an  eminence,  are  a  charnel-house 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  MacMahon,  by  Luigi  Secchi  (1895). 

The  line  intersects  numerous  rice-fields,  which  are  kept  under 
water  for  months  at  a  time.  —  79V2  M.  Vittuone ;  841/2  M.  Rhb 
(p.  6),  where  the  line  unites  with  the  Simplon  Railway. 

93  M.  MUan  (see  p.  128). 
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17.  From  Domodossola  to  Ho  vara.   Lake  of  Orta. 
From  Orta  to  Varallo. 

66  M.  Railway  in  d'/rA  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  45,  7  fr.  86,  4  fr.  70  c);  to 
(TraoelJoflM,  the  station  for  the  Lago  Vaggiore  (omn.  to  Pallansa  and  to 
Locarno,  see  pp.  197, 102),  ISi/t  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares  3  f^.  60, 2  fr.  46, 1  fr.  66  c). 

Domodo$$ol<i  J  Bee  p.  4.  The  lailway  iuhb  straight  through  the 
Val  d'Oasolay  following  the  right  hank  of  the  Toe^  or  Tosa  (p.  4), 
while  the  Slmplon  Railway  (R.  2)  follows  the  left  hank.  —  At 
(31/2  M.)  VUladoBSola,  the  Antrona  VaUey  opens  on  the  right  (see 
Baedeker's  Switzerland).  At  (7  M.)  Piedimvlera  (810  ft.}  Corona; 
Alh.  Piedimnlera ;  Alh.  della  Stazione)  the  Val  Ansasca  opens  to 
the  right  (road  to  Maeu^naga,  20  M.,  see  Baedeker' a  SwiUerland). 
The  railway  crosses  the  Arua  and  then  the  Tosa  (bridge  980  yds. 
long).  9  M.  Vogogna;  11  M.  Premosello;  13  M.  Cuxzago^  stations 
on  the  Slmplon  Railway  also  (see  p.  4).  —  Beyond  the  last  the  Tosa 
Is  crossed  (bridge  510  yds.  long)  to  (I51/2  M.)  Omavasso  (690  ft.; 
Italia ;  Groce  Bianca). 

I8I/2  M.  OravellOBft  Toce  {Bail,  Betiawant;  inns  poor),  with 
large  cotton-mills,  at  the  junction  of  the  Strona  with  the  Tosa. 

Gravellona  lies  about  21/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  station  FalUmta-Fondo 
Toce  on  the  Simplon  Railway  (comp.  p.  6).  Motor-omnibus  to  Locarno^ 
see  p.  192}  diligence  to  PaUanta<t  see  p.  197  (carr.  with  one  horse  5,  with 
two  horses  10  fr.).  —  Road  to  (6  M.)  Baveno  (p.  198)  via  Feriolo  (carr.  to 
Baveno  4,  with   two  horses  8  fr.). 

The  railway  runs  to  the  S.  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Strona. 
Beyond  (21  M.)  CruainaUo  it  crosses  the  riyer  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Nigulia  Canalj  which  drains  the  Lake  of  Orta. 

23  M.  Omegna  (995  ft. ;  Alhergo  della  Posfa),  with  a  large  paper- 
mill,  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  charming  Lake  of  Orta  (950  ft  aboye 
the  sea ;  7 Y2  M.  long),  now  known  also  as  the  Lago  Cutio  from  Its 
(somewhat  doubtful)  ancient  name.  —  The  line  runs  high  above  the 
lake,  commanding  beautiful  views  of  it.  Beyond  (27  M.)  Pettenasco 
we  cross  the  Peseone^  and  then  the  imposing  Sassina  Viaduct. 

28V2  M.  Orta  Hovarese. 

The  railway-station  lies  about  1  K.  above  Orta.  On  leaving  it  we 
turn  to  the  left,  pass  below  the  railway,  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction. 
About  halfway  to  the  town  we  pass  the  Villa  Oreipiy  in  a  Moorish  style, 
beyond  which  a  guide-post  points  to  the  right  to  the  Monte  d*Orta  and 
the  CJi  hr.)  Alb.  Belvedere. 

iLoteU.  *Alb.  Bblvbdkkb,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Honte  d'Orta,  with 
fine  view,  E.  8,  D.  4  fr.  (Engl.  Ch.  Serv.  in  sununer).  —  Alb.  San 
6ini.io,  very  fair,  Alb.  Obta,  both  in  the  Piassa,  by  the  lake,  IV4  M.  f'om 
the  railway-station )  HdT.-PaMs.  Oabibaldi,  at  the  rail,  station.  —  BoaU 
for  hire  at  the  Piazsa. 

The  little  town  of  Oria  (800  inhab.)  consists  mainly  of  a  Piazza, 
open  on  the  side  next  the  lake,  one  long  narrow  street,  and  a 
number  of  villas  lining  the  road  to  the  station.  It  lies  opposite 
the  small  Jsola  San  Giutto,  at  the  S.W.  base  of  the  Monte  d'Orta 
(1315  ft.),  or  Saero  Monte,  a  beautifully  wooded  hill,  stretching 
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out  into  the  lake.  The  asceut  of  the  Sacro  Monte  may  be  made 
either  from  a  point  halfway  between  the  town  and  the  station  (see 
p.  69)  or  from  the  Piazza,  through  the  grenndB  of  the  ViUa  of 
Marchese  NcUta  (50  o.).  In  the  16th  cent.  20  chapels  were  erected 
here  in  honour  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  each  containing  a  seene  froai 
his  history  in  painted  lifesize  flgures  of  terracotta,  with  a  back— 
ground  ^al  fresco'.  The  best  groups  are  in  the  loth,  16th,  and 
20th  chapels;  In  the  last  Is  represented  the  canonisation  of  the 
saint  (fee  for  adm.  to  each  chapel,  20-30  c).  Yarious  points  on  the 
hill  command  oharming  surveys  of  the  lake,  while  the  panorama  from 
the  Campanile  at  the  top  (50  c.)  includes  the  snowy  Monte  Rosa, 
rising  above  the  lower  hills  to  the  W. 

A  boat  to  the  Isoia  San  CHulio  and  back  costs  1^2  fr.  The  ancient  chureh 
here  was  founded,  according  to  the  legend,  by  St.  Jolius,  who  came  from 
Greece  in  379  to  convert  the  natives,  and  has  been  frequently  restored. 
It  contains  reliefs,  old  frescoes,  and  a  Romanesque  pulpit.  In  the  sacristy 
are  a  Madonna  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  some  old  yestments,  while  the 
crypt,  below  the  high-altar,  contains  a  shrine  of  silver  and  crystal,  with 
the  body  of  St.  Julius. 

Picturesque  Ezodhsions  may  be  made  from  Orta  to  the  (1  hr.)  Madonnm 
della  BoccMa  (1565  ft.),  situated  on  the  hill  above  the  station,  to  the 
W.,  and  to  the  (IV4  hr.)  Castello  di  Buccume  (see  belowj  boat  to  Buccioae 
IVa  fr.)f  to  the  S.,  both  points  commanding  good  views.  By  Fella  (see  below) 
to  0/3  hr.)  Alzo,  with  extensive  granite-quarries  (branch-railway  from  Gos- 
zano,  see  below),  and  to  (ihr.)  the  J/adonna  del  Basso  OOSOtt.),  the  pretty 
church  of  the  hamlet  of  Boletio^  on  a  lofty  cliff,  commanding  a  fine  view. 

—  The  M ONTK  MoTTABONK  may  be  ascended  from  Orta  in  4-5  hrs.  vil  Car^ 
eegna^  Armeno  (carr.  practicable  to  this  point;  beyond  it  oz-carts),  and 
Cheffgino{Bee  p.  201 ;  arrows  on  the  houses,  ^al  IMottarone'*  or  *al  Xergozsolo')  ; 
guide  6,  donkey  10  fr. ;  over  the  Mottarone  to  fiaveno  or  Stresa,  10  said  15  fr. 

Beautiful  views  of  the  lake  as  we  proceed.  In  the  centre  lies  the 
island  of  San  Giulio  (p.  70),  and  on  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  W.  bank  Is 
the  church  of  Madonna  del  Sasao  (see  above).  Beyond  (30VaM.)  Cor- 
conio  the  train  traverses  a  cutting  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Castello  cU 
Buccioney  a  conspicuous  old  watch-tower  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake. 

—  33^2  M.  Gox%ano,  a  considerable  village  (branch-line  to  Alzo^ 
see  above).  We  now  traverse  the  fertile  Vol  d^Agogna,  36Y2M!. 
Borgomanero  (p.  66),  junction  for  the  line  from  Turin  to  Arena.  — 
46V2  M.  Memo  (1205  ft.). 

56  M.  Hovara,  see  p.  66.  From  Novara  to  Milan^  railway  in 
1-1 1/2  ^r.,  see  p.  68;  to  Laveno  In  IVi-^  hrs.,  see  pp.  190,  189. 


FsoM  Obta  oysB  the  Oolma  to  Ya&alik),  4V2  ^n*  (donkey  6, 
to  the  Golma  3  fr.;  guide,  5  fr.,  unnecessary).  On  the  W.  bank  of 
the  lake,  opposite  Orta,  the  white  houses  of  Fella  (1000  ft. ;  Pesee 
d'Oro,  unpretending)  peep  from  amidst  chestnuts  and  walnuts 
(reached  by  boat  from  Orta  in  20  min. ;  fare  1  fr.).  We  now  follow 
the  road  leading  along  the  slopes  above  the  W.  bank,  and  then  a 
footpath  leading  to  the  left  to  (1  hr.)  Arola  (2015ft.).  At  Arola  we 
obtain  a  Hue  retrospect  of  the  lake  of  Orta.  We  turn  to  the  left  5  mlu. 
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beyond  the  Tillage,  descend  a  little,  and  then  keep  on  for  1/2  ^'-  on 
the  same  level,  skirting  the  gorge  of  the  Pelliuo,  which  here  forms  a 
pretty  waterfall.  We  next  ascend  through  wood,  between  weather- 
beaten  blocks  of  granite,  to  the  (8/4  hr.)  wooded  CoUe  della  Colma 
(3090  ft.).  An  eminence  to  the  left  commands  a  splendid  view, 
embracing  Monte  Rosa,  the  lakes  of  Orta  and  Yarese,  and  the  plain 
(more  extensive  from  the  Monte  BriascOf  3990  ft.,  8/4  hr.  to  the  S.}. 
In  descending  (to  the  right),  we  overlook  the  fertile  Vol  Setia,  with 
its  villages.  The  path  leads  through  groves  of  chestnuts  and  walnuts 
to  (3/4  hr.)  Civiaaeo  (2420  ft. ;  several  Cantlne),  whence  a  lliie  new 
road  (short-cut  by  the  old  path  to  the  left),  affording  a  magnificent 
view  of  Mte.  Rosa,  winds  down  to  (S/4  hr.)  — 

VarallO.  —  Eoteli.  'Albibqo  d'Itajlia,  with  garden,  R.  2Vr3,  df^j.  8, 
D.  4,  pens.  IS  fr.,  incl.  wine,  omn.  60c.  (closed  Dec.-Xarcb);  *Po8Ta, 
&.  31/S-5,  B.  li/t,  d^j.  aVs.  D.  1,  pens.  6-8,  omn.  Vt  f'-'t  Pahioi;  Chock 
fiiAKCA.  —  Hyaropathio:  'Splkhdid  Pauc  Hotbl  (open  Ist  Mav-lSth  Oct.; 
pens.  9-11  fr.),  beyond  the  Mastallone  bridge,  with  swimming-baifi. 

Post  Ofviob  in  the  Palazzo  di  Citt4.  —  Club  Alpino  (section  of  the 
Italian  Alpine  Clnb),  Piazza  Ifnova,  with  reading-room  (strangers  admitted). 

EnglUh  Church  Service.  —  Resident  English  Fhptiekm. 

VarallO  (1480  ft.),  with  0400  inhab.,  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way from  Novara  (p.  68)  and  the  capital  of  the  Vol  Orande,  is  finely 
situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Mastallone  with  the  Sesia^  which 
descends  through  the  Yal  Grande  from  Monte  Rosa. 

In  the  Piazza  Yitt.  Emanuele,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from 
the  station,  is  the  high-lying  collegiate  church  of  San  Oaudentio. 
Behind  the  high-altar  of  the  church  is  a  picture  in  six  sections 
(Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  Pieta,  and  Saints)  by  Oaud.  Ferrari 
(p.  68).  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Orazie,  at  the  approach 
to  the  Sacro  Monte,  contains  a  series  of  ^Scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  (1507-13 ;  rood-screen)  and  other  frescoes  (left  aisle)  by  this 
master,  while  there  is  also  an  Adoration  of  the  Child  by  him  over 
the  portal  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  about  8/4  M.  from 
the  village. 

The  bulldlDg  of  the  SodeUi  per  I'Jneoraggiamenio  alle  BeUe  Arti, 
in  the  Via  del  Santuario,  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  and  seme 
natural  history  collections. 

The  *Ba«ro  Monte  {Santuario  di  Varallo;  1996  ft.),  a  frequented  pilgrim- 
resort,  rising  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  ascended  from  t;anta 
Haria  delle  Grazie  (see  above)  in  20  min.  by  a  paved  path  shaded  by 
beaatifnl  chestnuts,  and  commands  a  delightful  view.  Ihia  *'Nuova  Qerueor 
Uawm  nei  Sacro  Monte  di  YaraM  was  founded  in  1486  by  Bernardino 
Caimj,  a  Milanese  nobleman  and  Franciacan  monk,  with  the  sanction  of 
^ope  Innocent  YIII.;  but  as  a  resort  of  pilgrims  it  did  not  become  im- 
portant until  after  the  visits  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  (p.  203).  —  On  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  on  its  slopes  are  a  church  and  46  Chapbls,  or  oratories, 
containing  scenes  from  sacred  history  in  painted  Ufesiae  figures  of  terra- 
cotta, with  supplementary  frescoes,  beginning  with  the  Fall  in  the  Ist 
chapel,  and  ending  with  the  Bntombment  of  the  Virgin  in  the  A6th.  These 
are  the  work  of  Gaudeazio  Ferrari  (No.  5.  The  Magi,  *dS.  Crucifixion), 
Uis  pupil  Bsm.  Lanini^  Tabacchetti  (d.  1815),  Morattone^  Giov.  d*EmHco 
d'Alagna  (d.  1644),  and  other  more   modem  and  less  gifted  artists.    The 
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handBome  Chuboh,  built  hj  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  after  1678  at  Card.  Borro- 
ineo'8  expense,  has  a  modern  facade.  In  the  dome  is  a  plastic  represen- 
tation of  the  Assumption,  with  about  150  figures,  by  Bossola  and  Volpini 
of  Hilan.  On  the  top,  adjoining  the  church,  are  the  Alhergo-PmHon  Alpina 
and  a  Cqfi. 

From  Vaballo  tukough  the  Val  Sesia  to  Alagna  (23  M.;  omnibus 
twice  daUy  in  5  hrs.,  fare  4  fr.  ^  carriage  14,  with  two  hordes  20,  landau 
25  fr.)  a  road  ascends  via  (7  M.)  Bahnuceia  (1900  ft.),  at  the  influx  of  the 
Sermenta,  and  (16  M.)  Mollia  to  (21  M.)  Eiva^Valdobbla  (3023  ft.^  *'M6tel 
des  Alpes),  beautifally  situated,  wbere  the  peaks  of  Mte.  Bosa  become  vis- 
ible to  the  X.W.  An  easy  bridle-path  leadi  hence  through  Val  VognOy  via 
(»/4  hr.)  Ccua  Janzo  (6560  ft.;  •Alb.  and  Pens.  Favro)  and  the  Col  di  Val- 
dohhia  (8133  ft.)  to  (6-7  hrs.)  Cfressoney-St-Jean  (p.  55).  —  23  M.  Alagna 
(3905  ft.;  *  Grand  Edtel  Alagna,  R.  21/2-4,  pens.  8-11  fr.;  *muil  Monte  Rosa, 
R.  3,  pens.  71/2-9  fr.;  *  Grand  Hdtel  des  Alpe$,  pens.  7-10  fr.),  a  large  village, 
finely  situated,  is  much  frequented  as  a  summer-resort.  Excursions,  ana 
passes  to  Macugnaga  and  Zermatt,  see  Baedeker''t  Suriteerland.  To  QreMoney- 
la-TriniU  over  the  CoUe  d'Olen  (9420  ft.;  Guglielmina's  Inn),  6-7  hrs.,  at- 
tractive and  ea^y  (see  p.  55). 
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a.  The  liaibour  and  adjoining  •treeta,  80.  >—  b.  From  the 
harboor  through  the  Via  San  Lorenzo  to  the  Piasza  Um- 
berto  Pximo  and  the  Piasza  Deferrwi,  88.  ~-  o.  From 
the  Piaua  Deferrari  to  the  west  railway-station  and  the 
lighthoase,  85.  —  d.  From  the  Piassa  Deferrari  to  the 
Yia  di  Cireonvallazione  a  Mare  ria  the  Piassa  Gorretto, 
Aequaaola,  and  Oorio  Andrea  Podestk,  91.  —  e.  From 
the  Piassa  Corvetto  to  the  Piassa  Manin;  Via  di  Circon- 
Tallaslone  a  Monte;  Gastellaccio ;  Campo  Santo,  98. 

19.  From  Genoa  to  Ventimiglia.    RirieTa  di  Ponente     .    .     94 

PcgH  and  Arenzano,  95.  —  Savona,  96.  —  Alasslo,  98.  — 
San  Bemo,  99.  —  Oq>edaletti,  108.  —  Bordighera,  104. 

20.  From  Genoa  to  Pisa.     RMera  di  Levante 107 

Kerri.  107.  —  Boad  from  Becco  to  Bapallo.  Monte  di 
Portofino,  109.  —  Santa  Margherita.  110.  —  From  Santa 
Margherito  to  Portofino,  111.  —  Bapallo,  112.  —  Boad  from 
BapaUo  to  Chiavaxi,  113.  —  Seatri  Levante,  lU.  —  Boad 
from  Sestri  Levante  to  Spesia;  to  Borgotaro,  115.  — 
Levanto.  Spezia,  116.  —  From  Avenza  to  Carrara,  130.  — 
Viareggio,  121. 

21.  The  Apuan  Alps 123 


The  Maritime  hnd.lAffm4anAlpt  and  the  contiguous  Apennines  (the  bound- 
ai7  between  which  is  some  20  M.  to  the  W.  of  Genoa)  slope  gently  north- 
wards to  the  Po  in  the  form  of  an  eztensive  rolling  country,  and  descend 
riiruptly  towards  the  sea  to  the  8.  Occasional  earthquakes  betoken  that 
the  process  of  settlement  is  not  quite  at  an  end.  On  the  W.  portion  of 
the  QtUf  of  Oenoa  tiie  mountains  are  intersected  by  short  and  deep  cross- 
Talleys,  the  line  of  which  may  be  traced  even  below  the  sea  *,  in  the  E. 
portion  the  rivers  flow  in  longitudinal  valleys,  breaking  through  to  the 
iu  only  a  short  distance  above  their  mouths.  The  narrow  Bivieba,  or 
coast-district,  is  sheltered  from  the  K.  wind  by  the  mountains,  and  enjoys 
» fine  sunny  aspect.  While  the  mean  temperature  at  Turin  is  62**  Fahr., 
it  is  no  less  than  61"  at  Genoa;  and  again,  while  the  temperature  of  January 
iTerages  31*  at  the  former,  and  occasionally  falls  below  zero,  it  averages 
^  at  the  latter,  and  is  rarely  lower  than  23".  The  climate  of  the  Biviera 
U  therefore  milder  than  that  of  Bome,  and  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent,  has  attracted  crowds  of  visitors,  fleeing  from  the  northern  winters. 

The  Siviera^  divided  by  Genoa  into  an  eastern  iRiviera  di  Levante ;  p.  107) 
^Qd  a  larger  western  half  (Riviera  di  Fonente),  which  belongs  to  France  from 
^mtimiglia  westwards,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  Italy.  It 
iS^ords  a  delightful  variety  of  landscapes,  bold  and  lofty  promontories  alter- 
nating with  wooded  hills,  and  richly  cultivated  plains  near  the  coast.  At 
places  the  road  passes  precipitous  and  frowning  cliffs,  washed  by  the  surf 
of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  summits  are  crowned  with  the  venerable 
niins  of  towers  erected  in  bygone  ages  for  protection  against  pirates.  At 
other  places  extensive  plantations  of  olives,  with  their  grotesque  and  gnarled 
stems,  bright  green  pine-forests,  and  luxuriant  growths  of  figs,  vines, 
citrons,  oranges,  oleanders,  myrtles,  and  aloes  meet  the  view,  and  even 
P&lms  are  occasionally  seen.  Many  of  the  towns  are  charmin^y  situated 
in  fertile  spots  or  on  picturesque  hills ;  others,  commanded  by  ancient 
stron^olds,  are  perched  like  nests  among  the  rocks.  Little  churches  and 
chapels   peering  from  the  sombre  foliage  of  cypresses,  and  gigantic  grey 
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pinnacles  of  rock  frowning  upon  the  smiling  plains,  frequently  enhance 
the  charms  of  the  scenery,  while  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Vediterranean, 
with  its  ever-varying  hues,  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions.  At  one 
time  the  sea  is  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sunshine,  at  another  it4i  beautiful  blue 
colour  arrests  the  eye  \  or  while  the  shore  immediately  below  the  spectator 
is  lashed  with  wild  breakers,  the  snowy  crests  of  the  waves  are  gradually 
softened  to  view  in  the  purple  distance. 

As  the  country  differs  in  many  respects  from  Piedmont,  so  also  do  its 
Inhabitants,  while  their  Genoese  dialect,  which  is  difficult  for  foreigners 
to  understand,  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  Gallic  patois  of  Upper 
Italy  and  that  of  Sardinia.  The  historical  development  of  the  two  countries 
has  also  been  widely  different.  The  natural  resource  of  the  Liguriani^  or 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Riviera,  was  the  sea,  and  they  were  accordingly  known 
to  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  as  pirates  and  freebooters.  As  the  Greek 
Massalia  formed  the  centre  of  trade  in  8.  France,  with  Kiksea  (Nice)  as  its 
extreme  outpost  towards  the  E.,  so  Genoa  constituted  the  natural  outlet  for 
the  traffic  of  the  Riviera.  During  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Genoa  became  subject 
to  the  Romans,  who  in  subsequent  centuries  had  to  wage  long  and  obstinate 
wars  with  the  Ligurians,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  military 
coast-road  to  Spain.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Roman  culture 
had  made  little  progress  here.  At  that  period  the  inhabitants  exported 
timber,  cattle,  hides,  wool,  and  honey,  receiving  wine  and  oil  in  exchange. 
In  the  7th  cent,  the  Lombard*  gained  a  footing  here,  and  thenceforth  the 
political  state  of  the  country  was  gradually  altered.  The  W.  part  witu 
Nice  belonged  to  Provence,  but  in  1388  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Counts  of  Savoy,  forming  their  only  access  to  the  sea  down  to  the  period 
when  they  acquired  Genoa  (1815).  After  the  Austrian  war  of  1869  Nice 
(1512  sq.  H.)  and  Savoy  (3889  sq.  H.)  were  ceded  by  Italy  to  France  iu  ; 
1860  as  a  compensation  for  the  services  rendered  by  Napoleon  III. 

The  district  of  Liguria^  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Porio  Maurisio  . 
and  Genoa,  with  an  area  of  2040  sq.  M.  and  1,075,800  inhab.,  once  formed  the 
Republic  op  Gknoa,  which  in  the  I3th  cent,  became  mistress  of  the  W.  f 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  fought  against  Venice  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Levant.  Genoa's  greatness  was  founded  on  the  ruin  of 
Pisa.  The  Tuscan  hatred  of  the  Genoese  was  embodied  in  the  saying  — - 
*Mare  senza  pesce,  montagne  senza  alberi,  nomini  senza  fede,  e  donne  senza 
vergogna",  and  Dante  (Inf.  xxxiii.  151-53)  addresses  them  with  the  words  — 

*Ahi,  Genovesi,  uomini  diversi 

D'ogni  costume,  e  pien  d^ogni  magagna; 

Perche  non  siete  vol  del  mondo  spersi?^ 
Modem  historians  describe  the  character  of  the  Genoese  in  the  middle 
ages  in  a  similar  strain.  The  whole  energy  of  the  Genoese  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  concentrated  on  commerce  and  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Notwith- 
standing their  proud  naval  supremacy,  they  participated  little  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  Italy,  and  neither  possessed  a  school  of  art, 
nor  produced  any  scholars  of  eminence.  When  at  length  the  effete  re- 
public was  incorporated  with  Piedmont,  it  became  the  representative  of 
radical  principles  as  contrasted  with  the  conservatism  of  the  royalist  terri- 
tory. Giuseppe  Maetini  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1808,  and  Garibaldi,  thougli 
born  at  Nice  (1807),  was  the  son  of  a  Genoese  of  Chiavari.  The  rivalry 
of  the  once  far-famed  republic  with  the  upstart  Turin,  and  of  the  restless 
harbour  population  with  the  stolid  Piedmontese,  have  of  recent  years 
been  productive  of  very  notable  results.  Modern  Genoa  has,  moreover, 
regained  its  ancient  mercantile  importance,  though  its  naval  arsenal  has 
been  transferred  to  Spezia. 
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Railway  Stations.  1.  Stazione  Piatza  PiHneipe  (PI.  B,  2^  restaurant, 
d^j.  2-8,  D.  3-4  fr.),  the  West  Station,  in  the  Piazza  Acquayerde,  is  the 
principal  station  for  all  trains.  The  hotel-omnibuses  and  cabs  (tariff,  see 
p.  76)  wait  here  only.  —  2.  Statione  di  Brignole  or  Stazione  Orientate  (PI.  I,  6; 
restaurant),  the  East  Station^  in  the  Piasza  Guiseppe  Verdi,  in  the  Bisagno 
valley,  connected  with  the  W.  Station  by  moans  of  a  tunnel  below  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town,  is  the  first  place  whore  tlie  Spezia  and  Pisa  trains  stop 
and  the  starting-point  for  the  local  trains  to  Ghiavari.  —  The  Stazione 
Cat-ieainento  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the  Stazione  Marittima  (PI.  A,  2)  are  the  goods- 
stations  for  the  harbour  traffic,  while  the  internal  trade  is  carried  on  through 
the  goods-station  in  the  Piazza  Principe  (PI.  B,  2),  adjoining  the  W.'  station. 
—  Railway-tickets  of  all  kinds  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  FratelU  Oondrand^ 
Galleria  Mazzini  41  (p.  91-,  also  sleeping-car  agents),  and  of  Thos.  Cook  d-  Son. 
Piazza  della  Meridiana  17  (PI.  E,  4). 

Arrival  by  Sea.  Passenger-steamers  land  at  the  Ponte  Federico  Qugliehno 
(PI.  A,  B,  3)  or  at  the  Ponte  Andrea  Doria  (PI.  A,  3),  or  anchor  in  the  vicinity 
(embarking  or  disembarking  by  boat  90  c,  at  night  60  c.  *,  luggage  50  c. 
per  110  lbs.).  On  the  wharf  are  the  custom-house,  post  and  telegraph  office, 
and  railway  booking-office.  —  Travellers  wishing  to  go  on  by  rail  without 
delay,  may,  immediately  after  the  custom-honse  examination  on  the  quay, 
book  their  luggage  there  for  their  destination  (fee  to  the  facchino  of  the 
dogana,  20-90  c). 

HotaU  (comp.  p.  xix ;  most  of  them  are  in  noisy  situations,  and  many 
are  variously  judged;  nearly  all  the  larger  h' <(■-!£)  have  lifts  and  steam- 
heating).  Geand  Hotel  db  GAnes  (PI.  f;  E,  5),  i'-x  1 1:-  Teatro  Carlo  Felice, 
B.  5-10,  L.  V4,  steam -heating  »/4.  B.  iVa,  d^j.  i,  \K  6-7,  pens,  from  12, 
omn.  1  fr.;  Gband  Hotel  Savoib  (PI.  s;  C,  %\  Gkand  Hotel  Isotta 
fPl.  a;  F,6),  Via  Roma  6,  B.  from  5,  B.  I'/s,  dt-j.  3^7?,  D.  5,  pens,  from  12, 
omn.  IVi  fr.j  *Edbm  Palace  Hotel  (PI.  b;  O,  5J,  Via  Serra  6-8,  below 
Acquasola  (p.  91)  and  not  far  from  the  £.  S  tut  I  on,  quiet,  with  pleasant 
garden,  R.  from  6,  steam-heating  1,  B.  IV2,  dcj,  a'/j  AV?,  D.  5-7  fr.;  *H6t.- 
Pens.  Bristol  (PI.  p;  F,  6),  Via  Venti  SetteniUj.  JD,  R.  from  5,  B.  1V«, 
d^j.  8V2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  IV2  fr.  —  Modebn  Hotel  (PI.  F,  6), 
Via  Venti  Settembre  40,  B.  4-5,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3V2,  I>.  41/2-5,  pens.  11-14  fr., 
new;  HdTBL  DX  la  Villb  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  B.  from  4, 

B.  11/2,  d^j.  91/2,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  1  fr.*,  HdT.  de  Londres  (PI.  h; 

C.  2)5  •HdTEL  Continental  (PI.  1:  E,  4),  Via  Cairoli  1,  R.  from  4,  B.  li/«, 
d^j.  ^/2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-14,  omn.  l-iV4  fr.  —  The  following  are  less  pretend- 
ing :  'Hotel  Skith  (PI.  e,  D  5 ;  English  landlord),  Piazza  Caricamento,  with 
Uft,  B.  2i/r>4,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7Va-10  fr.,  incl.  wine,  omn.  1  fr., 
frequented  by  English  and  Americans;  Hotbl  db  Fbancb  (PI.  g^  D,  5), 
R.  3-4,  omn.  1  fr.;  H6t.  Central  (PI.  c;  F,  5),  Via  San  Sebastiano  8, 
R.  21/2-41/2,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  4,  pens.  8-11  fr.,  incl.  wine,  omn.  ^U-i  fr.; 
MAtbopole  (PI.  0;  F,  5),  Piazza  Fontane  Marose,  R.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  5, 
pens.  8-10  fr.,  incl.  wine,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Royal  Aquila  (PI.  k;  C,  2),  Piazza 
Acquaverde,  near  the  W.  Station,  for  passing  tourists,  well  spoken  of, 
R.  31/4-43/4,  B.  11/2,  d^.  31/2,  D.  472,  omn.  V2  fr.  —  Hot.  db  Milan  (PI.  i ;  C,  2), 
Via  Balbi  34;  Hot.  Helvetia  (PI.  r;  D,  3),  Piazza  Annunziata,  R.  from  21/2, 

D.  31/2,  pens,  from  71/2  fr.,  good;  Victoria  (PI.  t;  D,  3),  Piazza  Annunziata; 
CoNPiDXNZA  (PI.  m;  F,  5),  Via  San  Sebastiano  11,  with  lift,  R.  21/2,  omn. 
•/4  fr.,  commercial,  well  spoken  of;  Regina  Hotel  (PI.  q^  F,  6),  Vico  di 
San  Defendente,   above  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  with  lift  and  steam- 

t  Genoa  is  divided  into  the  Beztieri  of  Pr^,  Molo^  Portdria^  San  Vicenzo^ 
San  TeodarOf  and  Maddalena.  —  The  focus  of  traffic  is  the  Piazza  Deferrari 
(PI.  E,  5,  6).  —  Fta,  street;  vico,  lane;  vieo  chiitao,  blind  alley;  zalita,  as- 
cending street ;  nwray  rampart.  —  The  houses  are  numbered  in  black ;  red 
numbers  are  used  only  for  shops  (hotUghe)  and  for  the  street-entrances  to 
ft  B;uries  of  flats. 
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heating;  Goncobdia  (PI.  n  ;  F,  5),  Via  San  Giuseppe,  B.  3-3V2t  omn.  1  fr.  ^ 
Alb.  6l  Bistob.  Fibenzb,  Via  Carlo  Alberto  81;  Uniokb,  Piazza  Campetto  9, 
B.  3,  omn.  1/2  ir. ;  Alb.  Ihaziomalb  (PI.  a;  D,4),  Via  Lomellini  14,  B.  21/3^ fr., 
omn.  60  c.,  patronized  by  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy;  LLOTD-HdiKL  Gkb- 
MANiA,  Via  Carlo  Alberto  89,  near  the  W.  station,  unpretending,  B.  firom 
I'/a,  B.  1,  D.  2Vs  fr.  —  H6t.-Bbstadbant  Bzohi,  see  p.  93. 

H6teU  Gamis.  Hot.  Splenoidb  (PL  z;  F,  6),  Via  Ett.  Vemazza,  with 
lift  and  steam  -  heating,  B.  from  3,  omn.  1  fr.;  Exgxlsiok  (PI.  w;  E,  5), 
Via  Carlo  Felice  1,  K.  from  3,  omn.  */4-l  ^r*  —  Ohristian  Hospices.  Biyieba 
Hospiz  (Prot.),  in  the  Doria  garden  (p.  90),  above  the  Piazza  Principe, 
B.  3-6,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2,  I>.  3,  pens,  from  8 fr. ;  Dkutch-Katholisches  Hospiz, 
Via  Falestro  11,  int.  4;  Schwestebnhsih  (Prot.),  Spianata  di  Castelletto  20a, 
int.  2,  for  ladies.  —  Fensiona.  Miu  JiimmOy  Via  Curtatone  1 ;  Peni,  Rimini^ 
Via  Asarotti  25;  Pen*.  Schlou^  Via  Almeria  15,  new;  Pen*.  Henriciy  Via 
Palestro  19,  from  41/2  fr.;  Pen*.  Wd>er,  Via  Palestro  6-9. 

Oafes  (eomp.  p.  zxiii).  Caffi  Boma^  Via  Boma,  elegant,  Milano^  Galleria 
Hazzini,  both  restaurants  also ;  Andrea  Doria^  Via  Boma,  on  the  groundfloor 
of  the  Prefecture;  Pixto,  Via  Carlo  Felice. 

Bestaurants.  Tetxtro^  in  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  E,  F,  6;  p.  77), 
very  fair;  Ldbb^  Via  Carlo  Felice  7;  Bietoranie  San  GoUa/rdo^  Via  Carlo 
Felice  6;  (7a<ro,  Via  Venti Settembre  86,  very  fair;  Poxfa,  Galleria Hazsini, 
not  expensive,  often  overcrowded ;  Aqvila  d'Orc,  Via  San  Pietro  21,  near  the 
Exchange  (p.  82).  —  Birrerie:  •Giardino  dItaUa,  Piazza  Corvetto  (Pl.F,  G,  5), 
near  the  Acquaaola,  with  garden,  *B(gvaria,  corner  of  Via  Venti  Settembre 
and  Piazza  Deferrari,  both  restaurants  as  well,  with  Munich  and  Pilsener 
beer;  *Oambrimu  (also  d^j.;  cold  viands  in  the  evening),  Monsch,  both  in 
the  Via  San  Sebastiano  (PI-  F*  5);  AuffusHner  BrdUy  Piazza  Corvetto  (PI.  G,  6) ; 
Birreria  PiUen^  Piazza  della  Zecca  (PI.  D,  E,  3);  Erharty  Via  Carlo  Felice  6 
(also  d^j.);  Munich  beer  at  all  these. 


Cabs  (a  tariff  in  each). 

Per  drive  (between  the  Bisagno 
on  the  E.  and  the  lighthouse 
on  the  W.) 

1  hour 

Each  addit.  V2  hr 

To  Nervl  or  Pegli 

To  Eecco 


One-horse  eab 

Two-hf 

By  day 

At  night 

By  day 

1- 

1.50 

1.60 

2- 

2.60 

2.60 

1  — 

1.26 

1.50 

5- 

6.60 

5.60 

8- 

10.60 

8.60 

At  night 

2  — 

3  — 
1.76 
6  — 

10.50 


l^ight- fares  are  due  from  9  p.m.  (Oct. -Mar.  7  p.m.)  until  the  street- 
lamps  are  extinguished.  For  drives  beyond  the  town,  incl.  a  halt  of  V*  ^m 
a  half-fare  extra  must  be  paid  for  the  return.  —  Small  articles  of  luggage 
carried  inside  free ;  trunk  20  c. 

Omnibus  from  the  Picuxa  Deferrari  (PI.  E,  6)  via  the  Via  Garibaldi 
and  Via  Balbi  to  the  W.  station  and  the  Piazza  Principe  (PI.  B,  2;  fare  10  c. ; 
some  of  the  omnibuses  go  on  to  the  Piazza  Dinegro^  p.  91). 

Electric  Tramways  (from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  midnight).  The  suburbui  lines 
are  generally  overcrowded  by  workmen  towards  evening  (comp.  p.  130). 
1.  (white  lamps,  etc.):  Piazza  Caricamento  (PI.  D,  4,  6) -Piazza  Deferrari 
(PL  E,  F,  6) -Piazza  Corvetto  (PL  F,  G.  6) -Piazza  Brignole  (PL  H,  5,  6)-FfVi 
Oalata  (PL  H,  6,  7);  every  9  min.,  10  c.  —  2.  (red  and  while):  Piazza 
Deferrari  (PL  E,  F,  6) -Piazza  Corvetto  -  Piazza  ^anin  (PL  I,  4) -Via  di 
Circonvallazione  a  Monte  (station  at  San  Nicol6,  p.  93)  -  Piazza  Acquaverde 
(PL  B,  C,  2)-Pfo«£a  Principe  (PL  B,  2);  every  Vjt  min.,  26  c.  —  3.  (white 
and  yellow):  Piazza  2></errari- Piazza  Corvetto  -  Gorso  Andrea  Podestli  (PI.  F, 
G,  6,  7) -Via  Gal.  Alessi-PiWra  Carignano  (PL  E,8);  every  9  min.,  10  c.  — 
r.  (white  and  yellow):  Piazza  Caricamento-Pitizzh  Deferrari -Piazza  Corvetto- 
4orso  Andrea  Podestii-FVa  Corsica  (PI.  E,  F,  8,  9);  every  9  min.  10  c.  — 
C  (red):  Piazza  D^crraH -Piazza  Corvetto -Piazza  Manln  (PL  1, 4) -Via  Hon- 
5.1do  (iPl.  1. 1)-  Campo  Santo  (p.  94) ;  every  V/9  min.,  16c.  —  6.  (blue):  Piazza 
tae/«rror<-Piazza  Portello  (PL  F,  4)-Piazza  deUa  Zecca  (PL  D,  E,  3>Via  Balbi- 
2>iazza  Aegnaverde-Z'torra  Prine^  (PL  B,  2);  every  4  min.,  10  c.  This  line 
Puns  partly  through  tunnels  in  which  the  temperature  is  low.  —  7.  (white 
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and  blae):  PkuMa  D^ftrrari'Yih  Venti  Settembre  (PI.  F,  G,  6,  7) -Via  Cane- 
van  (PI.  I,  K,  6-4)-Gampo  Santo-Doria-  Pfato  (p.  361)  ^  every  18  min.,  86  c. 
—  8.  (red):  h(Ufa  Z)«/<rrart -Via  Venti  Settembre  - Ponte  Pila  fPl.  H,  I,  7)- 
Btm  FrancCBCo  d^Albaro- Stnrla- Quarto  -  Quinto-JVerrt;  every  V*  br.,  in 
50  min.,  45  c.  (to  Sturla  20,  to  Quinto  36  c).  —  9.  (wbite  and  red) :  JHazta 
D^rtToH -Via  Venti  Settembre-PontcPila-Sao  llartino  d'Albaro-/S/«rto;  every 
1/4  hr.,  20  c.    Some  of  the  cars  (wbite)  do  not  go  beyond  San  Martino.  — 

10.  (white  and  green):  Piazza  De/errari-Vitk  Venti  Settembre-Piazza  Savona- 
rola (PJ.  I,  K,  SyCanHef  delta  Foee  (PI.  H,  I,  10)  ^  every  9  min.,  10  c.  — 

11.  (white  and  red) :  Piazza  Baibetta  (PI.  D,  5)  -Via  di  Circonvallazione  a 
Mare-Ponte  Pilt^ -Stazione  Orientate  (PI.  I,  6,  7);   every  8  min.,   10  e.   — 

12.  (bine):  Piazza  De/errari-Vitk  Venti  Settembre-Ponte  Pila-Via  Ganevari- 
Ponte  Castelfldardo-Piazza  Vanzoni  (PI.  K,  6)-j9ao  FruUuozo;  every  7  min, 
10  c.  — 13.  Piazza  Carieamento  (PI.  D,  6) -Via  Carlo  Alberto-Piazza  Principe 
(PI.  B,  2)' Ban  Pier  d" Arena  (26  c),  and  thence  in  the  one  direction  to 
Comigliano  (30  c),  Seetri  Ponente  (46  c),  Multedo,  Pegli  (56  0.),  and  Fol/rt, 
and  in  the  other  to  Rivarolo  (40  c),  Bolxaneio  (65  e.),  and  PonUdecimo  (80  c). 

Gable  Tramways  (Funieotari).  1.  Piazza  delta  Zeeea  (PI.  D,  3)-Gor80 
Carbonara  (PI.  E,  2^  10  c.) -San  Nicol6  (p.  98)  16  c.) -  CatteUaeeio  (beyond 
PI.  E,  1;  p.  93);  every  10  min.,  60  e.  —  2.  Piazza  Portetlo  (PI.  F,  i)-Cor*o 
Magenta  (Pi.  F,  0,  3;  p.  93);  10  c.  —  3.  Sfaeione  Principe  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2)- 
Oranarolo  (p.  91);  every  V«  ^'  (>n  winter  every  hr.  on  week-days),  80  c, 
down  20  c. 

Baths.  At  the  Palazzo  Bpinola^  Salita  Santa  Caterina  (PI.  F,  6);  others 
at  Via  delle  Grasie  11,  and  Piazza  Sarzano  51  (PI.  D,  7).  —  Ska  Batds 
(Jnly  A  Aug.)  by  the  Via  di  Girconvallazione  a  Mare  (p.  92);  also  at  San 
Pier  d' Arena,  beyond  the  lighthouse  (p.  91;  poorly  fitted  up).  Sea-bathing 
places  on  the  Biviera,  see  pp.  94,  107. 

Theatres.  *2Vdrtro  Carlo  FeUee  (PI.  E,  F,  5) ,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Italy,  open  in  winter  only,  for  operas  -,  Politeama  Oenavese  (PI.  F,  G,  4),  near 
the  Villetta  Dinegro,  for  operas  (smoking  allowed);  Plaganini  (PI.  F,  3,  4), 
Via  Oaffaro,  chiefly  drama  (in  winter  only);  PoKteama  Regina  Margherita 
(PI.  G,  7),  via  Venti  Settembre.  for  dramas,  operas,  and  operettas ;  Verdi^ 
Via  Venti  Settembre,  for  comedies  or  variety  pefformances;  Arena  Alfieri 
(PI.  F,  8),  Via  Corsica,  in  summer  only.  —  Band  in  the  Aequaeola  Park 
(p.  91)  three  times  a  week,  7-9  p.m.  in  summer  and  2-4  p.m.  in  winter. 

Shops.  B00K8BLLSB8:  A.  Dtmath^  Via  Luccoli  83  (PI.  E,  6;  p.  82); 
L.  Befif^  Via  Cairoli  2;  Q.  Rieci  A  Co..  Galleria  Mazzini  43;  Maneini  A  Nicola^ 
Via  Cairoli  53;  MondtiU  A  Bieeardi^  Via  CairoU  41.  —  Photogeaphs  :  NoacVz 
views  of  the  Biviera  and  K.  Italy  may  be  had  from  all  art-dealers,  etc. ; 
»•««•,  Via  Cairoli  7;  Xtipt,  Via  degli  Orefici  148 -,  Bdutto^  Piazza  Fontane 
Marose  18.  —  Filigkbb  Woek  :  Barabino^  CodevOla  and  others  in  the  Via 
degli  Oreflci ;  SivelH,  Via  Roma  66.  —  Silk  akd  Velvet  (VelhUo  di  Genova): 
D^errarif  Piazza  Sosiglia.  —  Candied  Feuit  (FrutH  eanditi):  Romanengo^ 
Via  degli  Orefici;  Ferro  e  CatsaneOo,  KUxinguH^  both  in  the  Piazza  Deferrari. 
—  AirriQDiTiBS :  8.  Zerega,  Via  Luccoli  96. 

Hewspapers.  It  Caffaro;  It  Becolo  NttovodeekM ;  It  OiUadino;  It  Qiomaie 
del  Pcpolo. 

Tout  Office,  Galleria  Mazzini  (PI.  F,  6),  open  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  (new 
building  in  the  Piazza  Deferrari  under  construction).  —  Telegraph  Office 
(PI.  E,  6),  Palazzo  Ducale  (p.  84),  Piazza  Deferrari.  —  Branch  Post  &  Tele- 
Ipraph  Offices  in  the  Via  degli  Orefici,  Via  Venti  Settembre,  Piazza  An- 
nunxiata,  Via  Balbi,  at  the  Ponte  Federico  Guglielmo,  the  East  Station,  etc. 

Bankers,  Oranet^  Brown ^  A  Co.,  Via  Garibaldi  7;  Banca  Commereiale 
liaUanay  Piazza  Banchi  (PL  D,  5),  near  the  Exchange  (p.  82);  Sandoz,  Via 
Luccoli  30 ;  Pfizter,  Piazza  Deferrari  38  (1st  floor).  —  Money  Changers 
abundant  near  the  Exchange. 

Steamboats  (comp.  p.  xviii).  The  most  important  for  tourists  are  those 
of  the  Ifavigazione  Generate  Italiana  (Florio-Bubattino ;  office,  Piazza  Acqua- 
verde),  to  all  the  chief  ports  of  Italy  and  to  the  Levant.  Comp.  the  Italian 
time-table  Oarger  edition).    —  The  White  Star  Line  (office  Via  Roma  4, 
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Becond  floor)  despatches  a  steamer  once  or  twice  a  week  to  New  York  or 
Boston,  via  Palermo  and  Naples.  —  Steamers  of  the  Hamburg-Anierika  Line 
(same  office)  sail  8-4  times  a  month  to  New  York.  For  the  'Riviera  Service^ 
of  this  company  (San  Eemo,  Monte  Carlo,  Nice),  see  p.  94.  —  The  North 
German  Lloyd  (agents,  Leupold  Fraielli,  Piazza  San  Siro  10)  maintains  a 
weekly  line  of  steamers  from  Genoa  to  Qihraltar  and  New  York,  while  the 
China  and  Australian  steamers  of  this  company  also  touch  at  Genoa  (8  times 
a  month).  —  Steamers  of  the  Stoomvart  ifaaischcgapif  Nederland  sail  once  a 
fortnight  from  Amsterdam  (or  Rotterdam)  vilL  Southampton  to  Genoa,  Port 
Said,  and  Batavia.  —La  Veloee  from  Genoa  to  Barcelona  and  South  America, 
thrice  a  month,  to  Central  America,  once  a  month.  —  Compagnie  Fraitsinet 
weekly  to  Marseilles  direct  and  also  viS.  Nice  and  Cannes. 

Consuls.  British  Consul-General,  William  Keene^  Via  Palestro  8;  vice- 
consul,  R.  Macbean.  —  American  Consul,  Jamet  Jeffrey  Roche^  Corso  Andrea 
Podesta  6. 

Physicians :  Dr.  Breiiing (spesiks  English),  Corso  Solferino  20;  lYof.  Oiov. 
Ferrari  (speaks  English),  Via  Assarotti  12-,  Dr.  Z&iUin^  Cor^o  Solferino  17; 
Dr.  Wild,  Via  Assarotti  23,  int.  4;  Dr.  Btreiff  (oculist),  Corso  Solferino  18, 
int.  3.  —  Protestant  Hospital,  Salita  San  Rocchino,  supported  by  the  for- 
eigners in  Genoa  (physician,  Dr.  Breiting).  —  Dentists :  Bright.  Yit,  Santi 
Giacomo  e  Filippo  35;  MarJcus,  Via  Roma  5;  J/eZa,  Salita  Santa  Gatarina  1. 

—  Chemists:  Zerega  (English  prescriptions).  Via  Carlo  Felice  2;  Farfnada 
Jntemazionale  MoscatelU,  Via  Carlo  Felice  33 ;  Farmacia  Internaziondle  (Qahn), 
Via  Cairoli;  Unione  Farmaceutica  Cooperatim,  Via  Venti  Settembre  38. 

CN>ods  Agents.  American  Express  Co.,  Piasza  Annunziata  17;  Weiss, 
Piazza  Serriglio  4;  Semler  &  Oerhardt,  Vico  San  Pancrazio  2,  near  the 
Piazza  Fossatello  (PI.  D,  4);  Weidmann,  Via  Balhi,  Vico  Sant'  Antonio  6. 

English  Churches.  Church  of  the  Holy  Ohost  (built  by  Street,  in  the 
Lombard  style).  Via  Goito  (PI.  G,  4);  services  at  8.15,  11,  and  5;  chap.. 
Rev.  Ed^in  H.  Burtt,  M.  A.  Church  Seamen's  Institute ^  Via  Milano  78 
(Mr.  Burtt) ;  serv.  Sun.  and  Thurs.  7.30  p.  m. ;  weekly  concert  on  Wed. ; 
reading,  writing,  and  recreation  rooms  open  daily  for  seamen,  10-10.  — 
Presbyterian  Church,  Via  Peschiera  4  (Rev.  Donald  Miller,  D.  D.) ;  service 
at  11  a.m.  Genoa  Harbour  Mission,  in  connection  with  the  Brit.  A  For. 
Sailors'  Society  and  the  Amer.  Seaman^s  Friend  Society;  serv.  Sun.  at  7.80 
and  Tues.  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Sailors''  Rest,  15  Via  Milano  (Rev.  Dr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Fr.  M.  Beattie).  Social  entertainments  Frid.  at  8  p.m.  (visitors  welcome). 

OoUections  and  Galleries. 
Cathedral  Treasury  (d.  84),  Mon.  &  Thurs.  1-4;  Vz  f'* 
Jfuseo  Chiossone  (p.  85),  daily,  except  Mon.,  10^;  1  fr. 
Palaxto  Bianco  (p.  87),  daily,  11-4  (April  to  Sept.  10-4),  60  c,  Sun.  A  Thurs. 

25  c,  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month  free. 
Palazzo  Durazzo-Pallatncini  (p.  88),  daily,  11-4  (fee  V2-I  ^r.). 
Palazzo  Reale  (p.  89),  daily,  in  the  absence  of  the  court. 
Palazzo  Rosso  (p.  86),  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.,  10-4,   free 
(no  gratuities),  closed  on  Tues.,  Bun.,  and  holidays. 

Principal  Attractions  (two  days).  IstDay.  Morning:  row  in  the  Har- 
bour (p.  81);  Cathedral  (p.  83) ;  SanV  Ambrogio  (p.  84) ;  Museo  Chiossone  fp.  85). 
Afternoon :  Via  Garibaldi  (p.  85)  with  visits  to  the  Palazzi  Rosso  (p.  86)  and 
Bianco  (p.  87);  Via  BalU  (p.  88);  Palazzo  Doria  (p.  90);  Lighthouse  (p.  91). 
— ■  2nd  Day.  Morning:  Villelta  Dinegro  (p.  91);  Corso  Ancb-ea  Podestd  (p.  9l); 
Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  (p.  92) ;  Via  di  CirconDallazione  a  Mare  '■  (p.  62). 
Afternoon:  Campo  Santo  (p.  94)  and  Castetlaeeio  (p.  98;  best  towards  evening). 

—  Excursion  to  Nervi  (p.  107). 

Genoa,  Italian  Oeriova,  French  Otnes,  with  166,900  Inhah. ,  the 
seat  of  a  university  and  of  an  archbishop  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  4th  Italian  army,  corps ,  Is  a  strong  fortress  and  the  chief  com- 
mercial town  in  Italy.  Its  situation,  rising  above  the  sea  in  a  wide 
semicircle,  and  its  numerous  palaces  justly  entitle  it  to  the  epithet 
■  ^La  Superba\    The  old  town  is  a  net-work  of  narrow  and  steep 
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streets,  lined  with  many-Btoiied  boildingB,  but  the  newer  quarters 
have  broad  and  straight  thoroughfares.  Since  the  17th  cent.  Genoa 
has  been  protected  on  the  landward  side  by  a  rampart,  over  9  M. 
long,  which  extends  from  the  large  lighthouse  on  the  W.  side  (p.  91), 
where  the  barracks  of  San  Bmigno  afford  quarters  for  10,000  men, 
past  the  Forte  Begato  (1620  ft.),  to  the  ForU  dello  Sperone  [1690  ft.); 
then  descends  past  Forte  Castellaccio  (1250  ft.;  p.  93)  into  the  valley 
of  the  Bi$€igno^  on  the  E.  The  heights  around  the  town  are  crowned 
with  ten  detached  forts. 

The  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  reminiscences  of  its  ancient 
glory  render  a  visit  to  Genoa  very  attractive.  Invalids ,  however, 
must  be  on  their  guard  in  winter  against  the  raw  winds  and  the 
abrupt  changes  of  temperature. 

l^om  the  earliest  times  Genoa  bos  been  famous  as  a  seaport.  The 
Soman  form  of  its  municipal  government  was  maintained  throughout  the 
period  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  when  a  Prankish  feudal  nobility  sprang 
ttp  alongside  of  the  native  noblesse.  The  smaller  towns  on  the  Ligurian 
coast  looked  up  to  Genoa  as  their  champion  against  the  Saracens,  who 
ravaged  the  country  from  Frassineto  (Fraxinet),  and  in  936  even  plundered 
Genoa  itself.  In  1119-38  the  Genoese  waged  war  with  varying  success 
against  Pisa,  which  threatened  its  maritime  commerce  from  the  settle- 
menta  on  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  In  the  fullowing  century  the  rival  cities 
were  almost  permanently  at  war  down  to  1284,  when  the  power  of  Pisa 
was  shattered  for  ever  in  the  terrible  naval  battle  at  M eloria  (p.  427).  At 
a  still  earlier  period  Genoa  had  participated  in  the  Crusades,  and  secured 
to  herself  a  busy  trade  with  the  Levant.  She  also  possessed  settlements 
at  Constantinople,  In  Syria  and  Cyprus,  at  Tunis  and  Majorca.  The  con- 
sequent rivalry  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetiani  was  a  fruitful  source  of  wars 
and  feadBy  which  were  not  ended  until  the  defeat  of  Genoa  at  the  battle 
of  Chioggia  in  1380. 

The  internal  history  of  the  city  was  no  less  chequered  than  the  ex- 
ternal. The  party-conflicts  between  the  great  families  of  the  Doria, 
SpinoUZj  Adomi,  and  FreffoH  (Ghibellines)  on  one  side,  and  the  Grimaldi, 
Fietehi,  Cfuarcfri,  and  Montaldi  (Guelphs)  on  the  other,  led  to  some  extra- 
ordinary results.  The  defeated  party  used,  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
independence,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  some  foreign  prince,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  after  the  14th  cent,  the  kings  of  Kaples  and  France,  the 
marquises  of  Hontferrat,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan  were  alternately  masters 
of  Genoa.  liTor  was  this  state  of  affairs  materially  altered  by  the  revolution 
of  1389,  by  which  the  exclusive  sway  of  the  nobility  was  overthrown, 
and  a  Doffe,  elected  for  life,  invested  with  the  supreme  power.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  confusion  the  only  stable  element  was  the  mercantile 
Banco  di  San  Giorgio,  which  had  acquired  extensive  possessions,  chiefly 
in  Corsica,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  eventually  absorbed  the  whole  of  the 
republic  and  converted  it  into  a  commercial  aristocracy,  had  not  Genoa 
lost  its  power  of  independent  development  by  becoming  involved  in  the 
wars  of  the  great  powers.  Andrea  Doria  (1488-1660;  p.  90),  the  admiral 
of  Emperor  Charles  v.,  at  length  restored  peace  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  oligarchic  constitution  (1528),  and  the  unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  Fiesco 
ia  1547  was  one  of  the  last  instances  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  supreme 
power  dependent  on  unbridled  personal  ambition.  But  the  power  of  Genoa 
was  already  on  the  wane.  The  Turks  conquered  its  Oriental  possessions 
one  after  another,  and  the  city  was  subjected  to  severe  humiliations  by 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  whose  fleet  under  Ihiquunt  bombarded  Genoa  in 
1684,  and  by  the  Imjperial  troops  by  whom  the  city  was  occupied  for 
ftome  months  in  1746.  These  last  were  expelled  by  a  popular  rising, 
begun  by  a  stone  thrown  by  Balilla,  a  lad  of  16  years.  A  revolt  in  Corsica, 
which  began  in  1729,  was  suppressed  only  with  the  aid  of  the  French,  who 
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ftfterw&rds  (1768)  took  possession  of  the  island  on  their  own  behalf.  In 
1797  the  aristocratic  government  of  Genoa  was  superseded  hj  the  democratic 
^Lignrian  Bepublic\  established  by  Napoleon.  In  1805  Ligoria  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  Empire  of  France,  and  in  1815  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
To  the  student  of  art  Genoa  offers  much  of  interest.  Some  of  the 
smaller  churches  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  though  usually  altered  in  the 
Gothic  period.  The  Renaissance  palaces  of  the  Genoese  noblesse  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  greatest  importance,  surpassing  in  number  and 
magnificence  those  of  any  other  city  in  Italy.  Many  of  these  palaces  were 
erected  by  Oaleazto  Aleut  (15i2-'<2;  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  bom  at 
Perugia),  whose  style  was  followed  by  subsequent  architects.  In  spite  of 
occasional  defects,  Alessi's  architecture  is  of  an  imposing  and  uniform 
character,  and  displays  great  ingenuity  in  making  the  best  of  unfavour- 
able and  limited  sites.  The  palaces,  moreover,  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  works  of  art,  while  Rubens^  who  resided  at  Genoa  in  1606-8, 
and  Van  Dych  at  a  later  period,  have  preserved  the  memory  of  many 
members  of  the  noblesse.  The  native  school  of  art,  however,  never  rose 
to  importance,  and  was  far  from  being  benefited  by  the  zeal  of  its  artists 
in  painting  facades.  The  chief  painters  were  Luca  CanHHato  (1527-85),  Ber- 
nardo Strozti,  surnamed  II  Cappueeino  or  PrtU  Oenovete  (1581-1644),  Oiov. 
Bait.  Paggi  (1554-1627),  Benedetto  Coitifflione  (1616-70),  and  Bartolomeo  Bit- 
caino  (1632-57). 

a.  The  Harbour  and  the  Adjoining  Streets. 

Until  recently  the  harbour  consisted  solely  of  the  Porto  or  inner 
harbour,  which  was  closed  on  the  S.  by  the  Molo  Veechio  (492  yds. 
long),  said  to  have  been  constracted  In  1134,  and  by  the  Molo 
Nuovo  (722  yds.  long),  dating  from  the  18th  century.  In  1877-96, 
however,  very  extensive  additions  were  made,  largely  at  the  cost  of 
the  Duke  of  Galliera  (d.  1876).  The  Molo  Nuovo  was  prolonged 
to  the  S.E.  by  the  Molo  Duca  di  Oalliera  (about  1  M.  long),  and 
on  the  E.  side  a  new  breakwater,  the  Molo  Giano  or  Orientate 
(550  yds.  long),  was  added,  creating  a  new  harbour  (Porto  Nuovo) 
and  an  outer  basin  (Avamporto  Vittorio  Eman,  Seeondo)  for  war- 
vessels  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  94).  The  aggregate  water- area  of  these 
different  basins  is  555  acres;  the  length  of  the  quays  (calate)  is  5  M. 
To  cope  with  the  rapidly  increasing  trade,  to  which  the  new  Sim- 
plon  Railway  (p.  3)  is  expected  to  contribute,  a  large  new  coal- 
harbour  (Bacino  Vitt.  Eman.  TerzoJ,  53  acres  in  area,  is  being 
constructed  between  the  Molo  Duca  di  Galliera  and  the  Capo  del 
Faro  (p.  91).  —  In  1904  the  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by 
12,276  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  over  12,000,000  tons. 
The  value  of  the  imports  (3,075,789  tons;  chiefly  cotton,  coal, 
and  grain)  was  639,000,000  fr.,  that  of  the  exports  (232,300  tons) 
was  411,000,000  fr. 

To  reach  the  harbour  from  the  railway-station,  we  traverse  the 
Piazza  Acquaverde  (PI.  0,  2 ;  p.  90)  and  descend  the  narrow  Via 
San  Giovanni  (PI.  B,  C,  2)  towards  the  S.  To  the  right,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Piazza  della  Gommenda,  is  the  small  early-Gothic  church  of 
San  Oiovanni  Battista  or  di  Pre  (13th  cent.),  which  originally  be- 
longed to  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Since  a  reconstruction 
in  the  17th  cent,  the  entrance  has  been  at  the  E.  end. 
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The  busy  Via  Gablo  Albb&to  (PL  G,  D,  2-4),  skirting  the 
Pi&zza  delU  Gommenda,  le*ds  to  the  W.  to  the  Dogana  (PI.  B,  2),  or 
cnstom-hoase,  and  to  the  PorUe  Fcderieo  Ouglielmo,  the  landing-place 
of  the  oceanic  steamers.  Farther  on  are  the  Palazzo  Dona  (p.  90) 
and  the  large  lighthouse  (p.  91).  To  the  E.  the  street  leads  past  the 
Maga%tini  della  Ddrsena,  the  former  marine  arsenal,  the  old  Dar- 
tena  (PI.  G,  3),  or  war-harbour,  in  which  Fiesco  (p.  79)  was  drowned 
in  1547,  and  the  PorUcato  di  SoUoriptr  (Vh  D,  4),  with  arcades 
restored  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1900 ,  to  the  Piazza  Gabioamsnto 
(PI.  D,  4,  5),  in  which  a  bronze  statue,  by  Biyalta,  was  erected  in 
1893  to  Bf^aeU  Bubattino  (1809-72),  the  Genoese  steamship- 
owner.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  square  is  the  Gothic  Palazzo  di  Ban 
Giorgio,  erected  about  1260,  enlarged  in  the  14th  cent,  and  in 
1571,  and  from  1408  to  1797  occupied  by  the  Banca  di  San  Giorgio 
(p.  79).  Partially  restored  by  D'Andrade,  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
Harbour  Gommission  (Gonsorzio  dell'  Autonomia  del  Porto).  The 
Urge  hall  is  embellished  with  21  marble  statues  of  men  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  city,  partly  of  the  15-16th  century.  —  Beside 
the  Piazza  Raibetta  (PI.  D,  5),  farther  on,  is  the  Porto  or  Deposito 
FraneOy  the  free  harbour,  with  extensive  bonded  warehouses  (visi- 
tors admitted ;  no  smoking). 

The  broad  Via  Yittouo  Emanublh  (PI.  D,  5),  skirting  the  E. 
side  of  the  free  harbour,  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Piazza  Gavour 
(Pi.  D,  6),  to  the  S.  of  which  begins  the  Via  di  Girconvallazione  a 
Mare  (jp.  92).  To  the  W.  is  the  Molo  Veechio,  with  the  Porta  del 
Molo  f  PI.  G,  5),  a  gateway  built  in  1550  by  Gal.  Alessi,  and  the 
new  Maganini  GenereUL  —  The  Via  San  Lorenzo  ascends  from  the 
Via  Yittorio  Emanuele  to  the  cathedral,  see  p.  83. 

A  Bow  in  THB  Habbocx  (3  fr.  per  hour  for  1-4  pera.  ^  bargain  before- 
hand) ii  rery  attractive  when  the  aky  is  clear  and  me  aea  calm.  We  Qrat 
proceed  to  the  end  of  the  Molo  Veeehio^  on  which  stands  a  small  FanaU 
or  li^thonae  (Fl.  A,  6;  no  admiaaion).  Thence  we  croaa  to  the  Btteini 
di  Carenaggio  (PI.  G,  D,  7,  8),  large  dry  docks  constructed  in  18^3-95. 
After  seeing  these,  we  row  past  the  end  of  flie  Molo  Qiano  (lighthouse; 
Pt.  C,  8)  to  the  Molo  Dnea  di  Oalliera^  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city 
and  m  >antain8.  Hence  we  return  on  foot,  passing  the  Quarantine  Station, 
and  traverse  the  Holo  Nnovo  to  the  large  lighthoase  (p.  91),  which  may  now 
be  visited.    Then  by  electric  tramway  (Ko.  13)  to  the  Darsena  (see  above). 

The  following  route  avoids  the  noisy  and  crowded  streets  near 
the  harbour.  From  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Darsena  (PI.  G,  3),  whence 
the  Via  delle  Fontane  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  deir  AnnunziaU 
(p.  88),  we  pass  through  the  Gothic  Porta  del  Vaeca,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  N.W.  town-gate  of  1159  and  adorned  with  mediaBval 
sculptures  and  towers,  to  the  Via  del  Campo  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the 
PuzzA  Fos8ATBLLo(Pl.  D,  4).  From  this  piazza  the  Via  Lomellini, 
with  the  Palazzo  Centurione  (No.  1),  by  Alessi  (?),  and  the  house 
in  which  Mazzini  (p.  74)  was  bom  (No.  33),  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza  delV  Annunziata. 

In  the  small  Piazza  San  Siro,  a  few  paces  to  the  E.  from  the 
Ba£0£K£B.   Italy  I.   13th  Edit.  G 
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Piazza  FoBsatello,  1b  the  old  cathedral  of  San  Siro  (PI.  D,  E,  4), 
rebuilt  about  1576,  wltb  a  facade  of  1830,  containing  frescoes  by 
Oiov.  Batt,  Carlone. 

Then  through  the  Via  di  San  Luca  to  the  Piazza  Banohi,  with 
the  Exchange  (^Loggia  de*  Banehi,  Borsa;  Pi.  D,  5 ;  business-hours, 
11-3).  —  From  the  S.  corner  of  the  Exchange,  the  narrow  Via 
Obbwoi  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  with  numerous  goldsmiths'  shops  (a  door 
on  the  right  is  adorned  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  In  relief, 
15th  cent.),  and  then  the  Piazza  Soziglia  (PI.  E,  6)  and  the  Via 
Luccolij  lead  to  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Marose  (p.  85). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  Soziglia  is  the  chu]\:h  of  Santa  Karia  delle 
Vigne  (PI.  E,  6),  with  three  Qothic  figures  above  the  aide-portal  on  the 
right,  and  a  tower  of  the  13th  century.  The  fine  interior  was  restored  in 
the  late-Benaissance  style  in  1586;  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  is  a 
wooden  crucifix  with  painted  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  8t.  John,  by 
Maragliano.  The  church  is  adjoined  by  a  rained  cloister  of  the  lith  century. 
—  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza  Soziglia  (Piazza  Campetto,  "So.  8)  }a  the 
handsome  Palazzo  In^eriali,  by  O.  B.  Castello  (1560). 

From  the  Exchange  the  Via  San  Pletro  della  Porta,  passing  the 
former  church  of  San  Pietro  dc'  Banehi  (1583),  with  its  high  flight 
of  steps,  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Via  San  Lorenzo  (see  p.  83). 

The  steep  streets  to  the  S.  of  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  81)  and 
the  Via  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  oldest  and  most  unsavoury  part  of  Ge- 
noa, contain  several  churches  of  considerable  artistic  inteiest.  The 
Via  San  Giorgio,  a  side-street  of  the  Via  Vitt  Emanuele,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  Via  San  Pletro  della  Porta, 
both  lead  to  the  Piazza  San  Giorgio  (PL  D,  6),  on  the  S.E.  side  of 
which  stands  the  church  of  San  Otorgio,  a  baroque  structure  with  a 
dome,  containing  a  Pletk  by  the  Spanish  master,  Sanchez  Coello 
(1st  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir),  and  three  paintings  by  Luca 
Cambiaso.  Adjoining  it  on  the  left  is  the  charming  little  church 
of  San  Torpete,  by  Ant.  Rocca  (1631). 

A  few  yards  to  the  S.W.  of  the  latter  is  the  Piazza  Qbjllo  Cat- 
TANBO,  named  after  the  Palazzo  Cattaneo,  which  has  a  tasteful  Re- 
naissance portal  (1604)  by  Tamagnino  and  others.  At  the  adjacent 
shop.  Via  San  Bernardo  8,  is  another  elegant  Renaissance  portal. 

From  the  Piazza  Grille  Cattaneo  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  by  the 
Vico  dietro  11  coro  di  San  Cosimo  and  then  by  an  archway  on  the 
right,  and  reach  the  Romanesque  church  of  Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano 
(12th  cent.?),  which  contains  a  Madonna  of  the  14th  cent,  (left  of 
the  high-altar).  —  From  the  end  of  the  last-named  Vico  the  Salita 
di  Santa  Maria  di  Castello  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Castello  (PI.  D,  6),  a  Romanesque  building  (perhaps  of 
the  11th  cent.),  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  castle.  Above  the  port&l 
is  an  ancient  architrave;  ten  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns  in  the 
freely  modernized  interior  are  also  ancient.  In  the  first  chapel  oii 
the  left  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  used  as  an  altar;  in  the  second, 
chapel  on  the  right  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Lod,  Brea ;  and 
^he  third  has  tasteful  Renaissance  decorations  (tiles)  and  an  altar— 
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piece  by  SaecU  (1526).  The  choir  was  added  in  the  16th  century. 
In  the  cloisters  are  ceiling-frescoes  of  Sibyls  and  Prophets  and  a 
Madonna  by  Justus  de  Allamagna  (1461 ;  under  glass). 

To  the  N.£.  is  the  little  Piazza  Embriaci  (PI.  D,  6),  with  the 
ruined  Torre  Embriaci,  the  solitary  relic  of  a  patrician  castle  of  the 
12th  cent.,  whence  the  Vice  del  Giustiniani  returns  to  the  Via  San 
Bernardo  (p.  82).  From  the  S.E.  end  of  this  street  the  Via  San 
Donato  leads  to  the  right  to  the  piazza  and  church  of  San  Donato 
(PI.  E,  6),  the  latter  a  Romanesque  structure  of  the  12th  cent,  (re- 
stored in  1900).  The  architrave  and  columns  of  the  entrance  show 
an  archaistic  tendeney  like  those  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  interior 
are  some  antique  columns  and  (1st  altar  on  the  left)  a  fine  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  the  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (covered). 

We  may  proceed  hence  either  visl  the  Salita  Pollaiuoli  to  the  N.E. 
to  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo  (p.  84)  or  vi4  the  Vico  di  San  Donato 
and  the  Vico  del  Fico  to  the  E.  to  the  Piano  di  Sant'  Andrea,  and 
thence  pass  under  the  Gothic  Porta  Soprano  and  descend  the  Vico 
Dritto  di  Ponticello  to  the  Piazza  Ponticello  and  the  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre  (p.  85).  No.  37,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Vico  Dritto  di  Ponti- 
cello, is  the  small  Ancestral  House  of  Columbus  (VI.  E,  6j  p.  90). 


b.  From  the  Harbour  through  the  Via  San  Lorenso  to  the  Fiasza 
Umberto  Frimo  and  the  Fiana  Deferrari. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  81)  is  the 
busy  Via  San  Lobbnzo,  running  towards  the  S.E.  It  contains  the 
cathedral  of  — 

^an  Lorenio  (PI.  E,  6, 6),  founded  in  986,  re-erected  about  1100 
in  the  Bomanesqne  style,  restored  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1307,  and 
provided  with  a  Renaissance  dome  by  Oaleazzo  Alessi  in  1667.  The 
choir  was  modernized  in  1617,  and  a  harmonious  restoration  of  the 
interior  was  carried  out  since  1896.  The  lower  part  of  the  facade, 
which  consists  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  marble,  was  con- 
structed in  imitation  of  the  French  Gothic  churches ;  the  two  lower 
of  the  recumbent  lions  which  adorn  it  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Bteps  are  modem.  Only  one  of  the  towers  is  completed.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  principal  portal  date  f^om  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
The  Romanesque  entrances  to  the  aisles  are  richly  decorated  with 
sculptnres  of  the  12-14th  cent,  (on  the  N.  portal,  a  carver's  inscrip- 
tion of  1342)  and  with  archaistic  ornamentation  on  the  entablature 
and  capitals.  A  small  Gothic  oriel  of  1402,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  has  been  bnilt  into  the  right  aisle. 

The  IvnuoB,  to  which  the  massive  substracture  of  the  towers  forms 
a  kind  of  atrium,  still  retains  16  Corinthian  columns  from  the  original 
Bomane«qne  bnilding.  The  upper  series  of  columns  alternating  with  piers, 
and  also  the  whole  of  the  vaulting,  belong  to  the  building  of  1907.  On 
the  ri^ht,  over  the  second  side-portal,  is  the  monument  (restored  in  1905) 
of  Cftrdinaa  Luca  Fiesohi  (d.  1336).  —  In  the  ehapel  to  the  right  of  the 
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choir,  a  *Gnicifixion  witb  0ainta  and  angels  (coyered),  the  masterpiece  of 
Fed.  Barocdo.  In  the  choir,  handsome  stalls  witb  inlaid  work  by  Franc, 
de'  Zaffibelli  and  others  (16U-'&6).  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir, 
six  pictures  and  a  statue  of  Fides  by  Luca  Cambiaso.  —  In  the  first  chapel 
in  the  left  aisle  are  seven  statues  by  Ougl.  delta  Porta.  The  second  chapel 
(women  not  admitted),  that  of  *Sah  Oiovanmi  Battista,  erected  in  1448-96, 
contains  a  stone  area  of  the  13th  cent,  (below  the  altar)  with  relics  of  John 
the  Baptist.  The  six  statues  at  the  sides  are  by  Matteo  Otvitali  (p.  i\3) ; 
the  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist  by  Andrea  Santovino  (1508);  the  canopy 
and  the  other  sculptures  by  Oiaeomo  and  Ouglielmo  della  Porta  (1532).  The 
externaJ  decoration  of  the  chapel,  with  admirable  reliefs  above  (best  light 
in  the  afternoon),  was  executed  by  the  Lombardic  masters,  Dom.  and  Elia 
aagini  and  CHav.  da  Biseone  (1448  50). 

In  the  sacristy  is  the  Gathkd&ai.  Trbasurt  (adm.,  p.  78:  entrance. 
Via  deir  Arcivescovado  21).  Among  the  relics  here  are  a  silver  shrine 
for  the  Procession  of  Corpus  Domini,  executed  in  1553-1611  by  Franc. 
Roeehi  of  Milan  and  other  artists:  and  (to  the  left)  a  iSth  cent,  cross  from 
Ephesus,  captured  at  Phocseain  1308.  To  the  right  is  the  Saero  Catino,  the 
vessel  out  of  which  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples  are  said  to  have  partaken 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  or  that  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  some 
drops  of  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  (an  ancient  Oriental  glass  vessel,  cap- 
tured by  the  Qenoese  at  Cesarea  in  1101  and  supposed  to  be  made  of  a 
large  emerald,  until  it  was  broken  at  Paris,  whither  it  had  been  carried 
by  Napoleon  I.).  The  setting  dates  from  1827.  Beneath  is  a  silver  altar- 
front  by  the  German  goldsmith  J/s/cMor  SHis  (1599);  opposite  is  a  silver 
shrine  for  the  procession  on  Ash  Wednesday,  by  Teramo  di  Daniele  (1437). 
On  the  third  wall  are  two  choir  vestments  (15th  and  16th  cent.)  and  costly 
vessels. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  are  Romanesque  cloisters  (12t]i 
cent.).  —  Opposite,  Via  dell*  Arcivescovado  14,  are  the  State  Archives. 

Farther  on  the  Via  San  Lorenzo  leads  to  the  Piazza  Umbb&to 
Pbimo  and  to  Sant'  Ambrogio  (PI.  £,  6),  a  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
profusely  decorated  (1589). 

INTEBIOR.  3rd  Altar  on  the  right:  Assumption  by  Ouido  Beni  (restored 
in  1898;  covered).  High-altar-piece,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Rubens 
(an  early  work  of  about  1605).  The  four  black  monolithic  columns  are 
from  Porto  Venere  (p.  118).  Third  Altar  on  the  left;  *Rtibens,  St.  Ignatius 
healing  the  sick  (ca.  1620,  restored  in  1896;  covered). 

The  house  Vico  dei  Notari  No.  1,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  has 
a  fine  Renaissance  portal. 

On  the  N.  Me  of  the  Piazza  Umberto  Prime  rises  the  Falasso 
Duoale  (PI.  £,  6),  the  grand  old  residence  of  the  doges,  originally  a 
building  of  the  13th  cent.,  to  which  the  tower  on  the  left  (Torre  del 
Popolo)  belonged,  but  completely  remodelled  by  Roeco  Pennone  in 
the  16th  cent,  (fine  *  Staircase),  and  modernised  after  a  fire  in  1777. 
Facade  by  Simone  Cantoni,  It  now  contains  the  telegraph-office  and 
other  government-offices. 

From  the  Piazza  Umbeito  Prime  the  short  Via  Sellai  leads  to  the 
left  to  the  busy  and  recently  enlarged  but  still  unfinished  Piazza 
Dbfebbabi  (PI.  E,  F,  5,  6;  78ft.  above  the  sea;  starting-point  of 
most  of  the  electric  tramways,  p.  76),  which  is  embellished  yrith  a 
large  Equettrian  Statue  of  Oaribaldi,  by  Aug.  Rivalta,  unveiled  In 
1893.  —  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  piazza  stands  the  Palatzo  Deftrrari 
(18th  cent).  Opposite  are  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  E,  F,  5;  see 
p.  77)  and  the  Aooabbmia  di  Bbllb  Abti  (PI,  B,  F,  6),  on  the  first  floor 
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of  which  is  the  BiblioUea  Civiea;  on  the  fleeond  floor  \b  Ihe  *XiiMO 
ChiOMone  (adm.  see  p.  78),  opened  in  1906,  with  a  valuahle  col- 
lection of  Japanese  and  Chinese  antiquities  (ll-i9th  cent.).  On 
the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  the  new  buildings  of  the  Exchange  and 
tVe  Po3t  Office  are  under  constraction. 

The  Via  Vbnti  Sbttbmbbb  (PI.  F-H,  6,  7),  a  handsome  street 
laid  oat  in  1887-1905,  flanked  with  arcades  containing  shops,  leads 
from  the  Acadeiby  to  the  S.E.  to  the  new  Ponte  MonumentaU  (p.  92) 
and  thenee,  passing  the  Mercato  OritntaU  (market),  to  the  Ponte 
Pila  (PI.  H,  ],  7;  p.  92),  the  central  one  of  the  three  bridges  o^er 
the  Bisagno.  Before  reaching  the  viaduct  we  may  ascend  to  the 
right  across  the  Piazza  Ponticello  (p. 83)  and  through  the  Via  Fieschi 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carlgnano  (p.  92). 

The  Salito  6an  Matteo  leada  to  the  left  from  the  Plana  Deferrari  to 
the  small  Gothic  cbarch  of  Ban  Kattoo  (PI.  E,  6  j  1278) ,  containing  manj 
memorials  of  the  Doria  family,  the  facade  being  covered  with  inscriptions 
in  their  hononr.  To  the  right,  below  an  ancient  sarcophagus-relief,  is  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  Lamba  Doria,  who  defeated  the  Venetians  at 
Carzola  in  1297.  The  interior  was  altered  in  1530,  nith  the  assistance  of 
Giov.  BaU.  Castello^  by  the  Florentine  Montortoli^  who  was  invited  to  Genoa 
bjr  Andrea  Doria,  and  exeented  the  whole  of  the  senlptnres  which  adorn 
the  charch.  The  balustrade  of  the  organ-loft  is  particularly  fine.  Above 
the  high-altar  is  Andrea  Dorians  sword,  and  his  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  below. 
To  the  left  of  the  church  are  handsome  cloisters  with  double  columns  in 
the  early-Gothic  style  (1806-10),  with  ancient  inscriptions  relating  t4>  the 
Doriaa,  and  remains  of  Hontorsoli's  statue  of  Andrea  Doria,  which  was 
mutilated  during  the  Revolution  in  1797.  —  The  little  piazaa  in  front  of 
the  church  is  surrounded  with  Palaces  of  ffie  Doria  FamUf,  some  with  their 
lower  halves  covered  with  black  and  yellow  marble.  The  palazzo  (No.  17) 
at  the  corner  of  the  Salita  alio  Arcivescovado  bears,  above  its  elegant 
early -Renaissance  portal,  the  inscription,  ^8enat,  Com.  Andreae  de  Otta, 
patriae  liberatori  munus  publicum*. 

c.  Trom  the  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  West  Bailway  Station  and 
the  Lighthouse. 

Fiom  the  Piazza  Deferrari  two  broad  streets  lead  to  the  N.E. : 
to  the  right  the  Via  Boma  (p.  91),  to  the  left  the  short  Via  Carlo 
Felice  (PI.  E,  F,  5).  The  latter  leads  past  the  Paktzto  Pallavicini 
(No.  12;  now  the  Pal.  Durazzo)  to  the  Piazza  dbllb  Fontanb 
Mabosb  (PI.  F,  4,  5).  No.  17  in  this  piazza  is  the  PaL  dclla  Caaa 
(15th  cent.,  but  restored  in  the  17th),  adorned  with  five  ancient 
honorary  statues  in  niches ;  No.  27  is  the  Pal.  Lod,  Sttfano  PaUa- 
vieinf,  with  a  painted  facade,  sumptuously  fitted  up  in  modem  taste. 

At  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Marose  begins  a  handsome  line  of 
streets  laid  out  since  the  16th  cent.,  extending  to  the  Piazza  Acqua- 
verde(p.90),  under  the  names  of  Via  Oaribaldi  (formeTly  Nuova%Via 
Cairdli  (formerly  Nuovi88ima\  and  Via  Balhi.  In  these  streets,  which 
form  one  of  the  chief  arteries  of  traffic,  are  the  most  important 
palaces  and  seyeral  churches.  Some  of  the  former  should  be  yisited 
for  tlie  sake  of  their  noble  staircases,  one  of  the  sights  of  Genoa. 

The  first  of  these  main  streets,    the  narrow  *Via  Oaaibaldi 
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(PI.  E,  4),  is  flanked  with  a  BuceeBSion  of  palaces.  On  the  right, 
No.  1,  Palazzo  CambioBO,  by  Gal.  Alessi.  On  the  left,  No.  2,  PaU 
QamharOy  formerly  Camhiaso.  Right,  No.  3,  Pal,  Parodi,  erected  in 
1567-81  by  Gal.  Alessi.  Left,  No.  4,  Pal,  Cataldi,  formerly  Garega, 
erected  about  1560  by  Giov.  Batt.  GasteUo.  Right,  No.  5,  Pal. 
Spinola^  by  Gal.  Alessi,  now  a  commercial  school  (the  courts  of  the 
two  last-named  are  adorned  with  frescoes).  Left,  No.  6,  Pal,  Giorgio 
Doria  (not  always  open),  by  Alessi,  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Luca 
Cambiaso  and  other  pictures  (Gastiglione,  Shepherd  and  shepherdess; 
Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  a  lady ;  P.  Veronese,  Susanna). 

Left,  No.  10,  Pal.  Adobno  (accessible  by  introduction  only),  also 
by  Oal.  Alessi ,  contains  several  good  pictures :  Rubens ,  Hercules 
and  Dejanira  (both  much  restored) ;  three  small  pictures  attributed 
to  Mantegna,  though  more  in  the  style  of  8.  Botticelli  (Triumph  of 
Amor,  of  Jugurtha,  of  Judith;  comp.  p.  34,  No.  106);  CambiasOy 
Madonna  and  saints ;  Comeille  de  Lyon  (not  J.  Clouet\  Portraits  of 
four  children ;  Pellegro  Piola^  Frieze  with  children ;  Perin  del  Vaga, 
Nativity  of  Mary. 

Left,  No.  12,  Pal,  Serra  (no  admission),  by  G.  Alessi;  interior 
rebuilt  by  Charles  de  Wailly  (d.  1798)  and  Tagliaflco,  with  a 
magnificent  rococo  hall. 

Right,  No.  9,  PalasESO  Hnnicipale  (PI.  E,  4),  formerly  Doria 
Tursiy  by  Rocco  Lurago  (d.  ca.  1590),  with  a  handsome  staircase  and 
court,  skilfully  adapted  to  its  sloping  site. 

The  Vestibule  is  adorned  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Doge 
Grimaldi  and  the  Staisoase  in  the  court  with  a  statue  of  Cattaneo  Pinelli. 
—  In  the  large  ConNciL  Ghambeb  on  the  upper  floor  are  mosaic  portraits 
(hy  SalviaU^  1867)  of  Columbus  and  Marco  Polo.  In  the  adjacent  room 
are  facsimiles  of  letters  of  Columbus  (the  originals  are  in  the  pedestal  of 
his  bust  in  the  Sala  della  Giunta);  large  bronze  tablet  of  B.  C.  117,  record- 
ing the  judgment  of  Roman  arbiters  in  a  dispute  between  Genoa  and  a 
castle  in  the  Val  Polcevera.  A  recess  in  the  wall  to  the  left  contains 
Paganini's  violin  (a  ^Guarneri*). 

Left,  No.  18,  Palazzo  BosBO  (PI.  E,  4),  by  Alessi  (?),  so  named 
from  its  red  colour,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Brignole-Sale 
family,  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Genoa  in  1874,  along  with  its 
valuable  contents,  library,  and  ^Picture  Gallery  (^Galleria  Brignole- 
Sale  Deferrari;  adm.,  see  p.  78;  lists  of  pictures  in  each  roona),  "by 
the  Marchesa  Maria  Brignole-Sale,  Duchess  of  Galliera  (d.  1^9). 

Ascending  the  staircase  to  the  third  story,  we  pass  to  the  right  into 
the  Stanza  dbllb  Abti  Libbbali  (R.  I),  named,  like  the  following  rooms, 
after  the  ceiling-paintings  (by  Carlone^  Parodi,  Deferrari,  Fiola^  and  others), 
and  containing  three  portraits  of  Doges  of  the  Brignole  family  (17- 18th 
cent.).  The  ceiling-paintings  are  sometimes  continued  by  the  relief-work 
of  the  cornices.  —  To  the  right,  the  Alooya  (R.  II):  Rigaud^  Lady  and 
gentleman  of  the  Brignole  family;  Ficatio^  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Galliera.  —  III.  Stanza  della  GioTENTt.  On  the  exit -wall:  Ouereino^ 
Cleopatra )  B.  Strozzi,  S'J  Cappticcino\  Caritas  or  maternal  love  (after  Cam- 
biaso); B.  atrozziy  Cook  with  poultry.  —  IV.  Sala  Gbande,  with  eeiling 
decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  Exit-wall:  Qvidobono 
da  Savona,  Lot  and  his  daughters.  Entrance-wall :  D.  Piola,  Sun-chariot  of 
Apollo. —  V.  Stanza  della  Pbimateba:  Paris  Bordone^  Venetian  woman  ^ 
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Moreiio^  PkyiielMi  (1633)  |  Vmn  Djfck^  *]UreheM  Antonio  Oiulio  Brinole- 
Sftle  on  honeback  (Mttored  in  1908)  t  A,  mrer.  Portrait  (11S06;  rained)  { 
Tiikm  (school-piece),  Philip  n.  of  Spain.  On  the  exit- wall:  Vm  Dpei^  Por- 
trait of  father  and  (ion.  Entrance-wall :  Van  Dyeir,  Marcheaa  Paola  Brignole- 
Salfl  (ruined),  Bearing  of  the  Cro08  (early  work) ;  Jae.  Bauano,  Portrait  of 
father  and  son  \  Parit  Bordoiu,  •Portrait.  —  VI.  Stahza  dbll'  Estatb  : 
Ch$0reinOj  Snicide  of  Cato ;  Luea  Oiordano^  Glorinda  liberating  Olintho  and 
Sophronia  (from  Tasto) ;  Owrdnc,  Christ  driving  out  the  money-changers ; 
B.  StrogH,  Incredulity  of  Thomas ;  Caravaggio^  Raising  of  Lazarus.  On 
the  window-wall  is  a  large  mirror,  with  a  magnificent  baroque  frame  by 
FU.  Parodi.  —  VII.  Stanza  dkllAutcnno:  GuereinOy  Holy  Family  with 
88.  John  the  Bvangelist  and  Bartholomew.  —  VIII.  Stanza  dbll'  Invkkno. 
Tu  the  left,  PaoUt  Veronese^  Judith  and  Holofernes.  Entrance-wall:  Pd- 
Ugrino  Piola^  Holy  Family;  MwiUo^  Holy  Family  (early  work):  AhrcOuim 
Tenierty  Two  genre-pictures  •,  Parii  Bordone,  Holy  Family  with  88.  Jerome 
and  Catharine  (one  of  the  master*s  chief  works,  but  much  injured).  — 
IX.  Staioa  dkixa  Vita  dkll'  Uomo  :  Van  Dtfck,  Portrait.  Entrance-wall : 
Van  Dyei,  Marehesa  Oeronima  Brignole-Sale,  with  her  daughter  (retouched 
throughout). 

No.  13,  nearly  opposite  Pal.  Rosso,  and  named  Vhite'  by  way  of 
contrast,  is  the  Palasuo  Bianco  (PI.  E,  4),  erected  in  1565--69,  also 
for  a  long  period  the  property  of  the  Brignole-Sale  family,  bnt  be- 
queathed in  1889  with  nnmerons  works  of  art  to  the  city  by  the 
Duchess  of  Oalliera  (see  p.  86),  and  since  1893  converted  into  a 
museum  known  like  the  other  as  the  *Oalleria  Brignole-Sale  Defer- 
rati  (adm.,  see  p.  78 ;  lists  in  each  room). 

Vrstibdlb.  On  the  walls  are  numerous  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
including  the  remains  of  Genoese  sepulchral  monuments. 

Entkbsol.  —  Boom  I  (\Blt):  137.  Genoa  with  the  walls  of  1169,  a  large 
painting-,  139.  View  of  Genoa  harbour  in  1319^  110.  View  of  Genoa  in  1410 
(a  copy,  dating  from  1597);  105.  Large  reUef-plan  of  Genoa  (1898) ;  136,188. 
Scenes  in  the  Genoese  rising  against  Austria  in  1746;  1&4.  Part  of  the 
harbour  chain  of  Pisa,  captured  in  1390;  church-bell  of  1393;  old  cannon 
foand  in  the  harbour  in  1890;  national  relics.  —  Boom  11:  1.  View  of 
Corsica.  Genoa,  and  the  Biviera  di  Levante  in  154S;  4.  Plan  of  Genoa  in 
1656;  3.  Banner  of  the  ^Thousand  of  Marsala*.  The  glass-cases  contain 
Genoese  coins  and  medals;  two  letters  of  Andrea  Doria;  letters  of  Gari- 
baldi ;  a  crystal  nm  enclosing  a  small  part  q{  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  dis- 
corered  in  1877  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo;  facsimiles  of  two 
letters  of  Columbus.  —  We  return  to  the  staircase,  with  the  continuation 
of  the  collection  of  sculpture.  On  the  second  landing  is  CSo.  *479)  a  frag- 
ment of  the  tomb  of  the  consort  of  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  by  Oiov.  PUano. 

Sboono  Flook.  »  The  Ante-Boom  contains  sculptures:  1.  Head  of  Janus 
from  San  Lorenzo  (10th  cent.);  6.  Giov.  detta  jRo^Mo,  Terracotta  altar,  with 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (from  Spezia) ;  7.  Bacchic  procession,  a  Boman 
sarcopliagus-relief  from  the  tomb  of  Franc.  Spinola  in  Gaeta. 

Room  I.  Models  of  the  caravels  of  Columbus  (1893);  two  globes,  by 
Padre  Coronelli  (1688);  large  Chinese  rases. 

S.  n.  7.  Bysantine  pallium,  with  legends  of  the  saints  (13th  cent.); 
Flemisli  tapestry  t  Japanese  rases. 

B.  in.  Paintings  of  the  Flemish  school.  To  the  left,  *7.  Rubenty  Lovers 
(161^;  *i3.  Gerard  Datfid  (not  ^ori»),  Madonna,  with  S8.  Jerome  and  Nich- 
olas of  Tolentino;  20.  Adr.  Iteribrant  (not  Memling),  Madonna;  21.  G.  Davidy 
Crucifixion  (school-piece);  28.  J.  van  Ruytdaely  Landscape;  *'dQ.  Jan  Steen^ 
Kustie  wedding;  no  number.  Van  Dycky  Christ  and  the  Pharisees;  *34.  Teaia'a 
(he  Younger  y  Guard -room.  On  the  entrance-wall:  Franc,  di  San  Giorgio  y 
Bronze  t>ust  of  Giov.  Gioviano  Pontano.  In  the  middle :  Penitent  Magdalen, 
by  Ctmava  (1796). 

B.  rV.  Spanish  and  French  paintings.  To  the  left,  5.  MwiUoy  St.  Francis 
Jn  eeataay;  10, 12.  Xwdaran,  88.  Ursula  and  Buphemia;  17.  L.  DatHdy  Por- 
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tradti  19.  MitriUo,  Flight  into  Egypt  (school-piece);  i.  Vekutueg,  Philip  1\ . 
(school-piece).  —  In  the  middle:  Jenner  vaccinating  a  child,  marble  group 
hy  G.  Monteverde  (187cS). 

R.  V.  Italian  paintings.  To  the  left,  10.  Paolo  F(er<m««c  (?),  Boy  praying ; 
7.  Ouercinoy  God  the  Father;  22.  Fontormo,  Portrait;  26.  Fil^>pino  Xijipt, 
Madonna  and  angels,  with  S.^.  Francis,  Sebastian,  and  John  the  Baptist 
(1503);  32.  Pahna  VeccMo^  Madonna,  with  the  Magdalen  and  the  Baptist 
(original  in  Bergamo);  37.  Correggio^  Madonna  adoring  the  child  (copy). 

B.  VI  and  Gallery  I.  Paintings  of  the  Genoese  school  and  drawings. 
In  the  gallery,  6.  L.  Cambicuo,  Diana  and  Gallisto.  —  B.  VII.  Genoese  fres- 
coes.   The  cases  contain  antique  vases. 

R.  VIII.  Italian  paintings  of  various  schools.  In  the  middle,  a  bridal 
bed  of  the  Brignole  family  (18th  cent.).  --  Gallery  II.  Venetian  lace,  ec- 
clesiastical vestments  (17th  cent.),  small  sculptures,  etc. 

B.  IX.  Modem  paintings.  In  the  cases  are  antique  lamps,  vases,  glas*), 
and  coins.  —  B.  X.  Majolica  from  Savona  and  elsewhere.  Collection  of 
porcelain. 

Grossing  the  small  Piazza  dell  a  Meridlana  to  the  N.W.,  we  entei 
the  Via  CAm6M  (PI.  E,  D,  4).  At  the  end  of  this  street,  No.  18,  on 
the  left,  is  the  Palaxzo  Balhi  (by  Gregorio  Petondi,  18th  ceutury), 
through  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  lower-lying  Via  Lo- 
mellini  (p.  81).  —  We  then  cross  the  Piazza  della  Zecca  (Pi.  D,  3), 
with  the  station  of  the  Cable  Tramway  to  the  Via  di  CirconTallazione 
a  Monte  (p.  92)  and  Castellaccio  (p.  93) ,  and  reach  the  Via  alia 
Nunziata.  No.  16  in  this  street  (on  the  right)  is  the  Palazzo  Cat- 
taneo  della  Volta  (not  always  open),  containing  on  the  first  floor 
eleven  partly  injured  portraits  by  Van  Dyck,  the  best  of  which  is 
that  of  a  lady  with  a  negro  holding  up  a  red  parasol. 

In  the  neighbouring  Piazza  dbll*Annunziata  (PI.  D,  3)  rises  the 
former  Capuchin  church  of  *8antiSBima  Annanziata  del  Vastato, 
erected  by  Oiac.  della  Porta  in  1587.  The  portal  is  borne  by  maible 
columns ;  brick  facade  otherwise  unfinished.  This  sumptuous  church 
is  a  well-proportioned  basilica  with  a  dome;  the  interior  was  adorned 
in  the  17th  cent,  with  gilding  and  with  frescoes  by  the  Carlone  and 
other  artists. 

In  the  left  transept  the  altar-piece  is  a  coloured  wooden  group  of  the 
Communion  of  St.  Pasquale,  by  Maraglicmo  (1723).  The  sacristy  contains 
a  Descent  from  the  Gross,  by  Maragliano  (1726);  the  colouring  is  modern. 

In  the  handsome  Via  Balbi  (PI.  D,  C,  3,  2),  on  the  right,  No.  1, 
is  the  Falauo  Dorazzo-Fallaviciiii,  formerly  della  Scala,  built  by 
Bart,  Bianco  (?),  with  a  handsome  facade,  a  fine  vestibule,  and  a 
superb  staircase  (left)  added  by  Andrea  Tagliafico  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  On  the  first  floor  (beil  to  the  right,  at  the  back)  is 
the  *Oallefia  Duraxzo-Pallavicini  (adm.,  see  p.  78). 

The  Antisala  contains  busts  of   the  Durazzo-Pallavicini  family.    — 

II.  Boom  (to  the  left,  beyond  R.  HI.).  Left:  Ouercino,  Mucius  Scsevola 
before  Porsenna;  Van  i>ycit(?),  Portrait  of  a  man;  Rubens^  *8ilenus  -with 
Bacchantes  (ca.  1608);  An.  Carraeci,  Repentant  Magdalen;  Imitator  of  Van 
Dyclt^  Large  family  group  (not  James  I.  of  England  with  his  family).  — 

III.  Room.  Bern.  Stroziri^  Portrait  of  a  bishop;  Quercino,  The  tribute- 
money;  TiUan,  Magdalen  (retouched).  —  IV.  Room.  Guido  Reni^  C&rita 
Romana;  Paolo  Veronese^  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  (school -piece);  Ouido 
Renif  Cleopatra;  Rubens  (7),  Portrait,  a  round  picture;  Ribera^  St.  James- 
Tintoretto,  ^Portrait  of  Marchese  Agostino  Durazzo;  Guido  Renij  Porcia  Ro- 
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mana;  B.  RigoMdy  Hareheae  Ippolito  Darano.  Admirable  porcelain  vases 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  —  V.  Koom.  Beautiful  Chinese  porcelain.  — 
VI.  Boom.  Entrance  -  wall :  Domenichino^  Risen  Christ  appearing  to  his 
mother.  Death  of  Adonis;  Van  Dyek,  *B07  in  white  satin;  Van  Dpei(7) 
Toung  Tobias;  Van  Dpek^  *Three  children  with  a  dog  (spoiled);  Biubeniy 
'Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  fuil-Iength;  Bibera,  Heraclitus  (weeping  philosopher), 
Democritus  (laughing  philosopher) ;  Van  Dfck,  *JCarchesa  Caterina  Durasao 
with  two  children  (spoiled);  TUianO)^  Ceres  with  Bacchus,  nymph,  and 
Gupid.  —  VIT.  Boom.  Unimportant.  —  VUI.  Boom.  Window-wall:  Un- 
knaum  JhUch  Matter  (ca.  1500),  Pietlt;  Gerard  David  {1\  Flight  into  £gypt; 
Fr.  Pourhut^  Garden  of  Flora;  Flemish  Matter  (17lh  cent.),  Fdte  cham- 
pdtre.  —  IX.  Boom.  To  the  right,  Rubens y  Ambrogio  Spinola;  German 
Sehool  (attributed  to  Lombard  Sch.),  Crucifixion,  with  saints.  —  The 
LiBRABT  contains  7000  vols.,  including  many  specimens  of  early  printing. 

On  the  left  Bide,  No.  4,  is  the  *Palawo  BaIbi-8en&rega(Pl.  D,  8), 
begun  early  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Bart,  BiancOj  and  enlarged  in  the 
18th  by  Pier  Ant.  Corradi.  It  still  belongs  to  the  family  who  built 
it,  and  after  whom  the  street  is  named.  The  superb  court,  with  its 
Doric  colonnades,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  orangery.  The  interesting 
Picture  Oallery  on  the  second  floor  is  shown  on  introduction  only. 

Sala,  or  Labob  Boom,  adorned  like  the  others  with  ceiling-paintings 
by  Genoese  artists.  To  the  left:  Van  Dyek^  Francesco  Maria  Balbi  on 
horseback  (injured),  the  prototype  of  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Count 
Olivares  by  Velazquez,  now  in  the  Prado  Museum  at  Madrid.  To  the 
right:  Bern.  Strotti^  Joseph  interpreting  the  dream;  portraits  by  Ang. 
Brongino,  etc.  —  Pbimo  Salotto  (to  the  right):  Rubens^  "Infant  Christ  and 
John  the  Baptist;  Guide  Reniy  Lucretia,  Cleopatra.  Titian,  *Madonnawith 
SS.  Catharine,  Dominic,  and  donors :  ^charming  picture  (about  1520),  thrown 
out  of  focus  by  abrasion,  washing,  and  repainting;  but  still  pleasing  on 
account  of  the  grace  of  the  attitudes  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape^ 
( Crowe  A  CavaUaselle),  Gaud.  Ferrari,  Holy  Family ;  Van  Dyck^  Madonna 
with  the  pomegranate  (della  Melagrana).  —  Skcohdo  Salotto:  Van  Dyek^ 
Equestrian  portrait,  Portraits  of  a  gentleman  and  of  a  *Lady  of  the  Balbi 
family.  —  Tebzo  Salotto  :  Caravaggio,  •Conversion  of  8t.  Paul,  trivial  in 
conception,  but  masterly  in  execution ;  Matter  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin, 
Holy  Family  and  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  Ouido  Rent,  St.  Jerome.  — 
QoAJtTO  Salotto:  Guerdno,  Bescue  of  Andromeda;  Ptiin  del  Vaga^  Four 
figuretf  of  children;  Jae.  Batsano,  Market.  —  Gallebia:  Bandro  Bottieelli 
(not  .FiUppino  Lippih  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  (perhaps  a  copy);  Titian 
(or  more  probably  ^ons  von  Galcar),  Portrait;  Correggio  (;i),  Blarriage  of  St. 
Catharine;  Van  Dyek,  Holy  Family. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  street ,  No.  5 ,  is  the  Falano  dell' 
UniTertitii  (PI.  D,  3),  begun  as  a  Jesuit  college  by  Bart.  Bianco  in 
1623,  and  created  a  university  in  1812.  The  *Gourt  and  stair- 
case axe  probably  the  finest  at  Genoa.  The  second  floor  contains  a 
library,  a  natural  history  museum,  and  an  aula  with  six  allegorical 
bronze  statues  and  reliefs  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  A  staircase 
leads  hence  to  the  high-lying  Botanical  Garden  of  the  University 
(PL  I>,  2;  ring  at  the  iron  gate).  Adjoining  the  upper  entrance,  in 
the  CoTso  D6gali  (p.  94),  is  the  Botanic  In$titutey  founded  in  1897 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  (p.  107). 

On  the  right  is  San  CarlOj  with  sculptures  by  Algardi  (1650). 

I^ft,  No.  10,  FalasEio  Beale  (PI.  0,  3),  erected  about  1650 
by  the  liOmbard  architects  Franc,  Canione  and  Oiov.  Ang.  Falcone 
for  the  Burazzo  family,  and  extended  in  1705  by  Carlo  Fontana 
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of  Rome.  It  was  purchased  by  the  royal  family  in  1817,  and  restored 
in  1842.  The  palace  contains  handsome  staircases  and  balconies  (fine 
views),  and  is  sumptuously  furnished  (adm.,  Bee  p.  78).  The  pictures 
and  antiquities  are  of  no  great  value. 

We  pass  tbroagh  an  ante- chamber  to  the  handsome  gallery  with  rococo 
painting  and  a  few  ancient  and  modern  statues:  on  the  right,  Apollo  and 
Apollino,  on  the  left,  Mercury  •,  at  the  end.  Rape  of  Proserpine  by  Bchiaffino. 
In  the  throne -room,  two  large  pictures  by  Luca  Giordano.  In  the  royal 
apartments:  An.  Carracci^  Sibyl;  Perin  del  Vagay  Holy  Family;  Ouereino.^ 
Sibyl;  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  Marchesa  Durazzo  (spoiled).  —  Fine  view  of 
the  harbour  from  the  balcony. 

The  Via  Balbi  ends  at  the  Piazza  Acquavbrde  (PI.  C,  2),  the 
large  square  in  front  of  the  W.  railway-station,  the  terminus  of  the 
electric  tramway  along  the  Via  di  Oirconvallazione  a  Monte,  and  a 
station  on  the  electric  line  to  the  Piazza  Deferrari  (comp.  p.  7G ; 
Nos.  2  &  6).  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza,  embosomed  in  palm- 
trees,  rises  the  marble  Statue  of  Columbus  (erected  in  1862),  who 
was  born  at  Genoa,  probably  in  1451  (d.  in  1506  at  Valladolid).  At 
the  feet  of  the  statue,  which  leans  on  an  anchor,  kneels  the  figure 
of  America. 

To  the  W.  of  the  station  is  the  Piazza  del  Principe  (PI.  B,  2), 
which  commands  a  good  view  of  part  of  the  old  fortifications.  A 
large  Bronze  Monumentj  40  ft.  high,  by  Giulio  Monteverde,  was 
erected  here  in  1896  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Oalliera  (p.  80). 
It  represents  Liberality,  led  by  a  winged  genius  and  handing  to 
Mercury  treasures  from  her  cup.  On  the  pedestal  is  a  medalUon  of 
the  duke.  —  No.  4  in  the  piazza  fW.  side)  is  the  long  — 

Palazzo  Doria  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  presented  in  1522  to  Andrea 
Doria,  'padre  della  patria'  (d.  1560,  at  the  age  of  92).  It  was  remod- 
elled in  1529  from  designs  by  If'ra  Oiov.  Ang.  Montorsoli,  and 
adorned  with  frescoes  and  grotesques  by  Perin  del  Vaga,  The  elder 
branch  of  the  Doria  family,  to  which  the  palace  belongs,  has  allied 
itself  with  the  Pamphili  family,  and  generally  resides  at  Borne. 

The  long  Latin  inscription  on  the  side  next  the  street  records  that 
Andrea  d*Orta,  admiral  of  the  Papal,  Imperial,  French,  and  native  fleets, 
in  order  to  close  his  eventful  career  in  honourable  repose ,  caused  the 
palace  to  be  rebuilt  for  himself  and  his  successors.  His  praises  were 
thus  sung  by  Ariosto:  ^questo  6  quel  Doria,  che  fa  dai  pirati  sicuro  il 
vostro  mar  per  tutti  i  lati\ 

To  the  right  in  the  court  is  a  large  arcaded  loggia,  to  the  left  a  taste- 
ful garden  and  a  fountain  by  the  Carlone  (1599-1601),  with  a  statue  of 
Andrea  Doria  as  Neptune.  —  The  last  door  on  the  right  admits  us  to  the 
apartments  with  Perin  del  Vaga"'*  Fsescobs  (restored  in  1845).  On  the  ceiling, 
vaulting,  and  lunettes  of  the  great  entrance-haJl  are  scenes  from  Roman 
history,  below  which  are  reliefs  by  Montorsoli;  on  the  staircase  are  taste- 
ful grotesques.  A  corridor  on  the  first  floor,  with  portraits  of  the  Doria 
family,  is  charmingly  decorated  with  stucco  and  painted  ornaments  in  the 
style  of  BaphaeFs  loggie  in  the  Vatican  \  a  saloon  with  a  large  ceiling-paint- 
ing, Jupiter  overthrowing  the  Titans  (superb  chimney-piece)^  and  a  side- 
room  with   a  ceiling- fresco   of  the  Caritlt  Bomana. 

The  garden  on  the  hill  opposite,  beyond  the  railway- line,  with 
a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules  (*Il  Oiganie^)  in  a  niche,  also  belongs 
to  the  estate. 
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A  Gahle  Tranma^  (No.  3,  p.  76^  lower  station  near  the  upper  Doria 
garden,  Smin.  to  the  K.  of  the  Piazxa  Principe,  cntr.  from  the  Salita  San 
Eocco)  ascends  to  Oranarolo  (775  ft.^  RittorcmU  Concordia^  with  garden), 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  Riviera  di  Levante. 
From  Granarolo  to  Ca$tettacc(o,  sec  p.  98. 

The  Via  Saii  Benedetto  and  the  Via  Milauo,  farther  on,  lead 
from  the  Palazzo  Doria  past  the  Sailon'  Rest  (p.  78)  and  the  large 
new  quays  (comp.  p.  80)  to  the  lighthouse.  Ahout  halfway  we  reach 
the  Piaxxa  Dinegro  (omnibus,  p.  76),  No.  41  in  which  is  the  Palazzo 
RoaAzzA  (adm.  1  fir.).  The  charming  gardens,  with  their  rare  plants 
and  pretty  fountains,  deserre  aTlsit;  in  the  upper  part  is  KBelvedere, 
commanding  a  *yiew  similar  to  that  from  the  lighthouse. 

On  the  Capo  del  Faro,  the  rocky  headland  separating  Genoa  from 
San  Pier  d'Arena  (p.  94),  near  which  the  new  coal-harbour  (p.  80) 
is  being  constructed,  rises  the  large  Lighthouie  (^Lantema;  230  ft.), 
with  its  dazzling  reflectors  showing  a  light  visible  for  nearly  30  miles. 
Visitors  may  go  by  the  S.  Pier  d'Arena  tramway  (No.  13,  p.  77)  to 
the  tunnel.  The  tower  (353  steps)  may  be  ascended  and  the  ap- 
paratus inspected  (fee  1  fr.);  but  the  platform  at  its  foot  commands 
as  good  a  view.    Best  light  in  the  OTening. 

The  *ViEW  embraces  the  town  and  extensive  harbour  of  Genoa,  with 
the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  behind;  to  the  B.  the  Riviera  di  Levante 
is  visible  as  far  as  the  picturesque  promontory  of  Portofino ;  to  the  W. 
are  seen  the  coast-villages  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  from  San  Pier  d^ Arena 
to  Sarona,  the  headland  of  Noli,  and  the  Capo  delle  Hele,  while  in  the 
distance  are  the  usually  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Ligurian  and  Mari- 
time Alps. 

d.    From  the  Piftzza  Deferrarl  to  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a 

Mare  vi&  the  Piazza  Corvetto,  Aequasola,  and  the  Corso  Andrea 

Fodest^k. 

The  Via  Roma  (Pl.F,  5 ;  electric  tramways  Nos.  3  and  4,  p.  76), 
already  mentioned  at  p.  85,  is  another  important  focus  of  traffic. 
It  ascends  to  the  N.E.,  passing  (right)  the  Oalltria  Mazzini  and 
cutting  off  a  corner  of  the  interesting  old  Palazzo  Spinola  (now  the 
Prefettura),  to  the  Piazza  Corvetto  (PI.  F,  G,  5),  where  a  large 
bronze  equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  IL  was  erected  in 
1886,  from  Barzaghi's  designs.  From  this  point  we  may  proceed  to 
the  left,  passing  a  marble  Statue  of  Mazzini  (p.  74),  to  the  — • 

•ViUetta  Dinegro  (PL  F,  4;  240  ft.),  a  beautiful  public  park, 
-with  pretty  cascades  and  an  unimportant  Zoological  Garden.  Wind- 
ing promenades  ascend  from  the  entrance  to  a  high  bastion  which 
affords  a  noble  survey  of  city,  harbour,  and  environs. 

The  direct  continuation  of  the  Via  Roma  is  the  Via  Assa- 
roiti^  leading  to  the  high-lying  Piazza  Manin  (p.  93).  —  From  the 
Piazza  Corvette  we  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  park  of  Aoqnasola 
C^\.  G,  5,  6 ;  138  ft.),  laid  out  in  1837  on  part  of  the  old  ramparts 
Cconcerts,  see  p.  77).  —  From  the  S.  end  of  the  park  we  next  follow 
■tlie  tramway  along  the  CoRSo  Andrea  Podbsta  to  the  church  of  — 
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Santo  Stefano  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  sitaated  on  a  terrace  near  the  Ponte 
Monumentale  (see  below).  This  building  preserves  a  Romanesque 
tower  dating  from  the  original  church  on  this  site,  while  the  facade 
and  the  outer  columns  of  the  choir  date  f^om  a  Gothic  restoration  of 
the  14th  century.  The  cantoria  (choir-gallery)  on  the  entrance- 
wall  dates  from  1499.  Above  the  high -altar,  the  ♦Stoning  of 
Stephen  by  Giulio  Romano,  one  of  his  best  works  (1523 ;  covered). 

We  now  cross  the  viaduct  (Ponte  Monumentale)  above  the  Via 
Venti  Settembre  (p.  85)  and  enter  the  S.  part  of  the  Gorso  Andrea 
Podesta  (PI.  F,  7;  fine  views).  From  the  Piazza  Galeazzo  Alessi 
(PL  F,  8)  we  follow  the  Via  Galeazzo  Alessi  to  the  W.  to  the 
church  of  — 

*Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  (PL  E,  8 ;  174  ft.  above  the  sea), 
begun  by  Oaleazto  Alessi  in  1552,  but  not  completed  till  1603.  It  is 
a  smaller  edition  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Bra- 
mante  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Here,  however,  a  square  ground- 
plan  takes  the  place  of  the  Greek  cross  of  St.  Peter's ,  and  small 
lanterns  represent  the  minor  domes.  Principal  portal,  18th  century. 

Intbbiob.  Second  altar  to  the  right,  Maratta^  SS.  Blasius  and  Sebastian  \ 
4th  altar,  Franc.  Vanni^  Communion  of  Mary  Magdalen;  1st  altar  to  the 
left,  Ouercinoy  St.  Francis }  3rd  altar,  Luca  Cambtaso^  •Entombment. 
Baroque  statues  below  the  dome  by  Pierre  Puget  (St.  Sebastian  and  the 
beatified  Alessandro  Sauli),  Parodi  (John  the  Baptist),  and  David  (St  Bar- 
tholomew). 

The  *ViBw  from  the  highest  gallery  of  the  dome  070  ft.  above  the  sea; 
119  steps  to  the  first  gallery,  thence  to  the  top  130 ;  easy  and  well  lighted 
staircase)  embraces  the  dty,  harbour,  and  fortifications,  the  well-peopled 
coast  (comp.  p.  91),  and  on  the  S.  the  vast,  ever-varying  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean.  (Sacristan  25  c;  his  attendance  for  the  ascent  unnecessary ; 
best  light  in  the  morning.) 

The  Via  Fieschi  leads  from  the  N.E.  side  of  the  churcli  to  the 
Via  Venti  Settembre  (p.  85);  from  the  N.W.  side  the  Ponte  Carig- 
nano (1718) ,  spanning  a  street  100  ft.  below ,  leads  to  the  Piazza 
Sarzano  (PI.  D,  7)  and  the  harbour  (p.  80).  —  In  the  opposite 
direction  the  Via  Nino  Bixio  leads  to  the  Piazza  Bixio  (PI.  F,  8), 
among  the  gardens  of  which  rises  a  large  bronze  statue  of  Oeneral 
Nino  Bixio  (1821-73),  by  Pazzi  (1890). 

The  broad  Via  Oobsioa  (PI.  F,  E,  8,  9),  the  prolongation  of  the 
Corso  Andrea  Podesta,  descends  from  the  Piazza  Bixio  towards  the 
S.W.  to  the  — 

*Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Mare,  a  fine  street,  laid  out  in  1893- 
95  on  the  site  of  the  outer  ramparts,  traversed  by  a  tramway  (No.  11, 
p.  77) ,  and  commanding  beautiful  views.  It  begins ,  as  the  Via 
Odone,  at  the  Piazza  Gavour  (PI.  D,  6 ;  p.  81)  and  passes  the  docks 
mentioned  at  p.  81 ;  then ,  under  the  name  of  Corso  AwreUo  Saffi 
(PI.  E-H,  9,  10),  it  ascends  gradually,  skirts  the  sea  beneath  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  (see  above), 
and  finally  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the  Bisagno  to  the  Ponte  Pila 
(PI.  H,  I,  7;  p.  85),  whence  it  is  continued  by  the  Via  Canevari, 
leading  to  the  Gampo  Santo  (p.  94). 
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The  BoAD  so  Nutvz  (tramway  No.  8,  p.  77i  carriage-tarifl;  see  p.  76), 
the  E.  continuation  of  the  Via  Venti  Settembre  (p.  85),  rang  due  B.  beyona 
the  Piazza  Tommaseo  (PL  K,  8)  yi&  the  CotUna  dTAJbaro.  In  San  Franeueo 
cTAlbaro.  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  are  the  bouae  occupied  by  Lurd  Byron 
in  1823-23  (Via  Albaro  10),  the  Pal&zzo  del  Paradiao  (16th  cent),  the  Villa 
Cambiajo  (1557),  and  other  fine  country-houses.  We  then  descend  to  Bturla 
(23  ft. ;  p.  107),  where  the  route  approaches  the  sea,  and  skirt  the  coast, 
with  continuous  fine  views  of  both  Biyieras  (p.  73),  to  the  station  of  Quarto 
(p.  107).  A  small  monument  near  the  station  marks  the  point  of  embark- 
ation of  1000  Oaribaldians  for  Marsala  in  1860.  Thence  via  QwinU>  to 
Nervi  (p.  107). 

e.  From  the  Piauft  Corvetto  to  the  Piasza  Kanin.  Via  di  Cir- 
eoBYallaEione  a  Monte.  Caitellaeoio.  Campo  Santo. 
The  Via  Assaiottl  (p.  91)  ascends  from  the  Piazza  CJorvetto  to  the 
N.E.,  passing  the  chorch  of  Santa  Maria  Jmmaeolata  (PI.  G,  4 ;  1866- 
73),  tothePiAzzAMANiN(Pl.I,4;  330 ft.  above  the  sea).  OntheW. 
side  of  this  piazza  begins  the  Via  di  Circonyallasione  a  Monte,  a 
magnificent  route  laid  ont  since  1876  on  the  Mils  at  the  back  of 
the  town  (tramway  No.  2,  see  p.  76).  It  skirts  the  hillside  to  the 
W.  in  long  windings,  nnderTarions  names  (Corao  Principe  Amedeo^ 
Cor$o  Solferino,  Corso  Magenta^  Corso  Paganini),  and  leads  to  the 
Spianaia  Ca$telletto  (PI.  E,  3),  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views 
of  Genoa.  Here  It  takes  the  name  of  Corso  Firenze  and  runs  to  the 
N.  to  the  church  and  cable-car  station  (No.  1;  p.  77)  of  San  Nieolb 
fPl.  E,  1).  It  then  sweeps  round  above  the  poor-house  (see  below) 
and  the  charmingly  situated  Castello  de  Albertia  (PI.  0,  D,  1),  a  villa 
in  the  style  of  a  medieval  castle,  to  the  Corso  Vgo  BasH,  whence  it 
winds  down  under  various  names  to  the  Piazza  Acquaverde  (p.  90). 
The  tramway  avoids  some  of  the  curves  by  a  tunneL 

Prom  the  Piazza  della  Zecca  (PI.  D,  3;  p.  88)  the  cable-tram- 
way mentioned  at  p.  77  ascends  through  a  tunnel  In  7  mln.  to 
8,  Nieolb  (see  above;  change  of  carriage)  and  thence  in  7  mln.  more 
through  orchards  to  the  loftily-situated  *Ca8tellaecio.  The  site  of 
the  upper  terminus  of  the  line  (ca.  1020  ft. ;  Caffh-Ristorante  Bere- 
gardo,  dtfj.  21/2,  D.  4  fr.,  well  spoken  of)  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Bisagno  and  the  Campo  Santo.  A  little 
higher  up  is  the  *  Hotel-Restaurant  Righi  (1070  ft.;  dtfj.  31/2,  D. 
5  fr.),  with  a  magnificent  view  of  Genoa  and  the  coast  from  Savona 
to  the  pTomontory  of  Portofino.  A  more  extensive  view  is  obtained 
immediately  above  the  old  Forte  Castellaccio  (1252  ft.) ,  10  mln. 
farther  up.  —  In  winter  the  N.  wind  is  often  very  cold  on  this  ex- 
cursion. 

Pedestrians  may  eitLer  take  the  steep  paved  path,  beginning  at  the 
Trattoria  del  Cacdatori,  a  littte  to  the  W.  of  the  Hdtel  Righi,  which 
ieseends  in  20  min.  to  the  chnrch  of  Sent  Nieolb  (see  above),  or  follow  the 
itony  ridge  to  the  W.  of  the  fort  to  (ca.  IVt  hr.)  Gnmarolo  (p.  91). 

The  older  line  of  roads,  diverging  to  the  left  at  the  Spianata  Gastel- 
Jetto  (see  above),  is  known  as  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  MonU  In/eriore. 
'Hie  first  part  of  it,  named  the  Corso  Carbonara,  leads  to  the  Alb«rgo  dei 
Poveri  or  poor-house  (PI.  D,  E,  1,  2;  318  ft.   above  the  sea),  which  has 
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room  for  1300  persons.  It  then  takes  the  name  of  Corso  Ddgali  and  re- 
joins the  main  thoroughfare  at  the  Gastello  de  Albertis,  adjoining  the  up- 
per entrance  to  the  Botanic  Qarden  (p.  89). 

The  Campo  Santo  or  Cimitero  di  Staglieno  (open  daily  9-6,  in 
winter  10-5;  tramway  No.  5,  p.  76)  is  reached  from  the  Piazza  Manin 
(p.  93)  by  the  Via  Montaldo ,  which  leaves  the  city  by  the  Porta 
San  Bartolomeo  (PI.  I,  3,  4)  and  then  descends  (views)  to  the  N. 
into  the  Valley  of  the  Bisagno  and  to  Staglieno  (p.  36i).  About 
72  M.  farther  on  (l^/a  M.  from  the  town)  is  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery,  which  was  laid  out  by  Resasco  in  1844-51  and  stretches 
np  the  slope  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Bisagno.  We  first  enter  a  large 
rectangular  space,  with  sumptuous  single  monuments  in  the  recesses 
of  the  arcades,  and  beyond  that  is  an  oval  spaoe,  with  rows  of 
monuments  in  the  recesses.  Flights  of  steps  and  broad  inclined 
planes  lead  up  to  the  upper  galleries,  the  central  point  of  which  is  a 
rotunda,  with  a  dome  borne  by  monolithic  columns  of  black  marble. 
Above  the  rotunda,  to  the  N.E.,  close  to  the  steep  hillside,  is  the 
tomb  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini  (d.  1872).  —  In  returning,  we  may  use 
the  tramway  line  (No.  7)  along  the  Via  di  Cireonvalla%ione  a  Mare 

By  road  from  Genoa  t'*  Piacenza,  corop.  p.  360. 


19.  From  Genoa  to  Ventimiglia.  Kiviera  di  Ponente. 

94  M.  Railway  in  4Va-7  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  55,  12  fr.  30,  7  fr.  90  c. ;  ex- 
press  19  fr.  30,  13  fr.  50  o.).  The  Hrain  de  luxe'  from  Vienna  to  Cannes 
(p.  23)  performs  the  journey  in  about  41/4  hrs.  (1st  class  fare  26  fr.  10  c). 
In  winter  a  dining-car  (d^j.  SVz,  I>.  4Va  fr-)  ia  attached  to  the  first  ex- 
press from  Genoa  and  the  afternoon  express  from  Ventimiglia.  —  This  tour 
by  road  (103  M.),  though  very  fatiguing,  is  recommended  to  CycUit*.  — 
Electric  Tramway  (No.  13)  to  Voltri,  see  p.  77. 

In  calm  weather  the  Steamboat  Joubnet  is  far  preferable  to  the  rail- 
way. Steamers  of  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Line  ply  every  Men.,  Wed.,  & 
Frid.,  from  Jan.  10th  to  May  12th  from  Genoa  to  San  Remo  (43/4  hrs.; 
fare  18  fr.  90,  return  30  fr.  80  c),  Monaco,  and  Mce;  returning  every  Tues., 
Thurs.,  &  Sat.  (restaurant  on  board).  The  boats  start  from  the  Ponte 
Federico  Ghiglielmo  (p.  75). 

The  remarks  at  p.  73  on  the  luxuriant  flora  apply  especially  to 
the  Riviera  di  Ponente.  The  railway  penetrates  the  numerous  pro- 
montories by  tunnels. 

2  M.  San  Pier  d' Arena  or  Sampler darenaj  situated  on  the  coast 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Poleivera  (p.  53),  has  16,100  inhab.  and  num- 
erous palaces,  including  the  PaX,  Scassi^  formerly  Imperiali,  and  the 
Pal,  Spinola,  both  probably  by  Gal.  Alessi.  Large  sugar-refinery 
and  steel-works,  etc.  Fine  view  from  the  pilgrimage-church  near 
the  Forte  Belvedere  (420  ft.;  inn),  11/4  M.  to  the  N.E. 

2V2  M.  Comigliano  Ligure  (Grand  H6tel  Villa  Rachel),  an  in- 
dustrial town  with  numerous  villas  (Villa  Raggio,  finely  situated  on 
the  coast). 
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4V2  M.  Sestri-Fonente  (Albergo-RistorarUe  deUa  Qrotia)y  ^ith 
17,200  inh&b.,  has  a  nnmber  of  manufactories  and  ship- yards. 

6  M.  Fegli.  —  Hotels.  *Gbamo  Hotkl  MttJ>iTKKRANftB,  in  the  Palazzo 
Lomellini,  with  hydropathic  and  electro-therapeutic  arrangements,  lift, 
steam- heating,  and  large  and  fine  garden,  B.  3-7,  B.  iVs,  d^j.  di/t,  D.  5, 
pens.  9-14  fr.,  sea-bath  oOc,  Garoini's  Qk.  HdrsL  Psoli  (English  landlady), 
B.  from  4,  B.  IV?*  d^j.  S'/z*  !>•  4Vs)  pens,  from  8  fr.,  these  two  on  the  coMst. 
—  Hotel  db  la  Villx,  opposite  the  station,  B.  2-6,  B.  li/a,  d^j.  3,  D.  4V>i 
pens.,  incl.  wine,  from  7  fr.;  Paira.  BicAUBaoAaD,  Passeggiata  dei  Villini; 
HdTKL  -  PsMSioN  FosBBS,  ViHini  Umberto  Primo  18,  pens,  from  7  fr.  — 
Sanatorium.  Kurhaiu  Pegli  (Dr.  Gmelin),  with  park.  —  Reatauranta.  Ritto- 
ranie  dei  B<igni  (rooms);  Caffi  Milano^  Rittorante  Andrea  Doria  (rooms), 
both  unpretending  but  good.  —  Phygiciant^  see  under  Genoa,  p.  78;  al>o 
Dr.  Heuuer  and  Dr.  Omelin.  —  Englith  Church  (8t.  John)^  with  services  from 
Nov.  to  April.  —  Electric  Tramwctif  to  Genoa  and  Voltri,  No.  13,  p.  77. 

Pegli  (20  ft.),  with  6100  inbab.,  sbip-bnilding  yards,  and  an 
old  castle  (Catiellatto)j  a  much  visited  snmmer  sea-bathing  place, 
is  cooler  and  moister  than  the  W.  wintering-places  on  the  Riviera 
and  is  itself  visited  as  a  winter-station  by  nervous  sufferers. 

Nnmerons  beautiful  walks  in  the  wooded  valleys  and  on  the 
hili-slopes  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  Pegli,  as  compared  with  places 
on  the  Riviera  better  protected  by  the  mountains  but  more  hemmed 
in.  The  Passeggiata  dei  Villini^  in  the  grounds  of  the  former  Yilla 
Elena,  may  be  specially  mentioned  (fine  views).  Among  the  villas 
are  the  ViUa  Boston  (15th  cent.),  with  grounds  in  the  English 
style,  the  Villa  Bapallo  (adm.  1-2  fr.),  and  the  VUla  Doria  (permesso 
in  the  Pal.  Doria  in  Genoa) .   The  chief  attraction  is,  however,  the  — 

*Villa  Palktvicini  (open  on  week-days  10-3,  on  Sun.  &  holidays 
9-2;  closed  on  Frid.,  Maundy  Thursday,  Easter  Sunday,  Whitsunday, 
All  Saints  Day,  and  Christmas  Day),  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
de  Gampot^jar  of  Granada.  The  entrance  is  immediately  to  the  left 
of  the  exit  from  the  station ;  permessi  are  obtained  at  the  stew- 
ard's office,  where  visitors  write  their  names  in  a  book  and  receive 
a  guide  (fee  1  fr.).   The  visit  takes  about  II/2  hr. 

The  grounds  extending  along  the  slopes  of  the  coast  display  a  profusion 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  and  afford  delightful  prospects  of  Genoa,  the  sea,  the 
coast,  and  the  mountains.  On  the  highest  point  (to  which  visitors  should 
insist  upon  proceeding)  stands  a  castle  in  the  mediaeval  style  with  a  tower 
(view).  Around  it  are  indications  of  a  simulated  siege.  Farther  on  is 
a  stalactite  grotto  with  a  subterranean  piece  of  water;  under  the  bridge 
a  striking  glimpse  of  the  lighthouse  of  Genoa  and  the  sea.  There  are 
also  sunuoaer-houses  in  the  Pompeian,  Turkish,  and  Chinese  styles,  an 
obelisk,  fountains,  surprize  water-works,  etc.  The  gardens  contain  fine 
examples  of  the  vanilla,  cinnamon,  and  camphor  plants,  sugar-canes, 
palms,  cedars,  magnolias,  and  azaleas. 

7  M.  Prhj  a  ship  -  building  place;  8Y2  M.  Voltri  ^  a  town  with 
13,000  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cerusa,  with  paper-factories,  a 
marine  hospital,  and  the  Villa  OaUiera. 

13  M.  Arenzano  (Grand  Hdtel,  closed  in  winter;  H6U  Oenova^ 
B,  from  11/2,  pens,  ftom  7fr.j  Alhergo  Boma)^  a  small  summer- 
TCBOTt  with  a  good  shore  for  bathing,  an  old  castle,  and  the  fine  park 
of  the  Villa  Pallavicini ;  beautiful  retrospect  towards  Genoa, 
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iby^  ^'  CogoUtOf  erroneously  described  as  the  birthplace  of 
Columbtis  (p.  90).  —  19V2  M.  Varatze  (H6t.  Geneva,  R.  2fr.,  H6t. 
Torretti,  both  very  fair),  with  6700  inhab. ,  is  a  busy  ship-building 
place,  prettily  situated  among  orange  gardens,  and  is  visited  as  a 
wintering-place  and  bathing-resort.  —  21  ^2  M.  Celle  lAgure,  the 
birthplace  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della  R6vere).  —  24  M. 
Albiaadla,  the  Roman  Alha  Docilia,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sansobbia,  includes  three  villages.  Pottery  is  largely  manufactured 
in  Albissola  Marina,  The  handsome  Palazzo  della  Rov^re  (now  Pal. 
Gavotti),  in  Albissola  Superiortj  was  the  birthplace  of  Popes  Julias  II. 
XGiuliauo  della  RovSre). 

26^2  ^*  Savona.  —  Hotels.  H6tkl  Modbbks  du  Gommbscb,  near 
the  station,  K.  2i/2-3fr.;  ALBSBao  Roma,  B.  2V2,  omn.  Vtfr-,  Alb.-Ristoh. 
SvizzBBo,  K.  iV2fi*>)  both  well  spoken  oft  Alb.  Nuovo  Tobino,  at  the  statiozk. 
—  BaU.  Restaurant.  —  Cabs.  Per  drive  80  c,  per  hour  IVa  fr.,  special  tariflf 
for  longer  excursions.  —  Omnibuses.  To  Albissola  Superiore,  35  c. ;  to  Vado, 
every  20  min.,  30  c. ;  to  Spotorno,  twice  daily,  50  c. ;  etc.  —  Sea  Baths  at  tlie 
Stabaimento  Tr(»f»(;a.— British  Vice-Consul,  Ottctvio  Pomone,'—  Church  8ecmten*s 
Institute  for  British  sailors  (services  on  San.  and  Tnes.,  concert  on  Wed.). 

Savona  (33  ft.),  the  8avo  of  the  Romans,  on  the  LetimbrOy  vras 
occupied  in  the  second  Punic  War  by  HannibaVs  brother  Mago, 
and  during  the  middle  ages  waged  an  unsuccessful  rivalry  wit^ 
Genoa.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sea-ports  and  industrial  towns  (24,900  inhab.)  of  Italy.  Soap 
(sapone)  is  said  to  have  been  invented  here  and  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  this  town. 

At  the  Harbour,  to  the  N.£.  of  the  station,  rises  the  ancient 
Torre  Panealdo,  called  after  the  navigator  of  that  name ;  and  on 
the  adjoining  point  is  a  Genoese  fort  (now  a  prison),  incorporating 
some  remains  of  the  old  cathedral^  destroyed  in  1542.  The  new 
Cathedral  (of  1604)  contains  a  picture  by  Lod.  Brea,  a  marble  cross 
by  G.  A.  Molinari  (1499),  and  a  Renaissance  pulpit  by  Molinarl 
and  Ant.  Aprile  (1522).  Opposite  is  the  Ateneo  (unfinished),  built 
for  Julius  II.  by  Qiul.  da  Sangallo.  The  handsome  theatre,  erected 
in  1853,  is  dedicated  to  the  poet  Chiahrera  (ib6%-iQS7),  a  native  of 
the  place.  The  oratory  of  Santa  Maria  di  Castello  has  a  large  altai>- 
piece  by  Vine.  Foppa  and  Lod.  Brea,  with  a  portrait  of  the  donor, 
Giuliano  della  Revere  (1490;  injured).  There  is  a  small  picture- 
gallery  in  the  Ospedale  Civico  (open  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.,  10-^). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  station  extend  a  large  Industrial  Quarter , 
with  iron-works,  steel- works,  potteries,  etc.,  and  the  pretty  Oiar^ 
dino  Pubblico. 

The  church  of  the  Madonna  degli  AngeU^  near  the  artillery-barracks, 
to  the  TS.  ahove  the  harbour,  commands  a  ^View  of  the  Gulf  of  Oenoa  wls 
far  as  Camogli.  —  Santuario,  see  p.  51. 

From  Savona  to  Tvriny  see  pp.  51-49;  to  AlesseuuJria^  see  p.  68. 

The  railway  now  traverses  large  lemon  and  orange  gardens.  • — 
30  M.  VadOy  the  Vada  Sabatia  of  the  Romans  (fine  view  firom  the 
lighthouse  1 1/4  M.  to  the  S.E.).  —  31^/2  M.  Bergeggi,  From  the  road 
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to  (12  M.)  Spotoriio  we  ol^toln  a  fine  *BetTOBpect  of  tbe  Riviera  as  far 
as  Genoa.  Opposite  lies  the  rocky  islet  of  Bergeggi  (210  ft.),  with  a 
rnined  Roman  tower;  it  was  once  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  monastery. 
^  34  M.  Spotomo  (Alh.  dellaPace),  with  an  excellent  bathing  beach. 

36  M.  Holi  (Bistarante  d^ Italia,  R.  2  fr.,  Bistor,  Almagen,  with 
bedrooms,  both  well  spoken  of),  a  little  fishing  town,  charmingly 
ensooneed  in  a  sheltered  situation,  once  a  free  town  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Genoa,  has  several  ancient  towers,  the  remains  of  the 
town-walls,  and  a  good  beach.  The  small  Romanesque  basilica  of 
San  Paragonio,  near  the  station,  dates  ttom  the  13th  century.  — 
Beautiful  •View  from  the  Capo  di  Noli,  3  M.  to  the  S.,  on  which 
are  a  signal-station  (Semdforo)  and  the  Biomanesque  church  of  Santa 
Margheriiay  finely  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

The  picturesque  road  from  Xoli  yii  YarigotU  (see  below)  to  (61/2  M.) 
Finale  Marina  intersects  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Capo  di  Koli  by  means 
of  a  tunnel,  130  yds.  in  length  (near  the  care  of  Qarhauo,  inhabited  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  some  quarries). 

38V2  M.  Varigotti  (inn)  j  path  to  the  Semfiforo  (1  V4hr.),  see  above. 

41 M.  Finale  Marina  (Albergo  Oaribaldi,  R.  2  f r.,  very  fair ;  Alb, 
del  Oiardino)  is  a  prettily  situated  little  town,  with  large  orange- 
gardens  and  two  sea-bathing  establishments.  The  elaborate  bar- 
oque Chtsreh  is  by  Bernini.  The  old  Castle,  above  the  Villa  De  Ray- 
mondif  is  now  a  prison.  To  the  N.,  above  Finale  Pia,  lies  the  village 
of  Verity  with  a  Roman  bridge.  To  the  W.,  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  PorrOf  is  the  precipitous  promontory  of  Capraxoppa,  which  the 
road  pierces  by  a  tunnel ;  and  farther  on  are  sand-dunes  and  large 
limestone  quarries. 

43  M.  Borgo  Vert%%i  (Pens.  Villa  des  Caroubiers ,  41/2*6  fr., 
well  spoken  of).  —  46^/2  M.  Pietra  Ligure  has  an  interesting  church 
and  a  ruined  castle  on  an  isolated  rock. 

47  M.  Loano  (H6t.  Bellevue).  To  the  right  of  the  line  is  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  Monte  Carmelo,  erected  by  the  Dorias  in 
1609.  —  48  M.  Borghetto  Santo  Spirito  is  the  station  for  the  village 
of  Toirano  (omn.  4  times  daily),  2  M.  to  the  W.,  with  the  pilgrim- 
age-chapel of  Santa  Lucia  (fine  stalactite  caverns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood). —  Beyond  (49  M.)  CeriaU,  with  its  market- gardens, 
the  mountains  recede. 

52  M.  Albenga  (Rail.  Restaurant;  Albergo  Vittorio,  d' Italia, 
both  Italian,  and  others ;  omn.  to  Alassio,  see  p.  98),  the  Albin- 
gaunum  of  the  Romans,  in  a  wide  plain  on  the  Ctnta,  is  the  quaint- 
est old  town  in  the  Riviera  (4300  iuhab.)  and  an  episcopal  see. 
The  old  harbour  has  disappeared  with  the  recession  of  the  coast- 
line. The  old  Town  Walls  are  preserved,  besides  numerous  Brick 
Towers  of  chateaux  of  the  old  noblesse,  including  the  leaning  Torre 
del  Qriffi  and  the  tower  of  the  present  Sottoprefettura,  connected 
by  an  arch  with  the  campanile  (138  ft.  high)  of  the  Gothic  Cathe- 
dral, Behind  the  last  is  an  early-Christian  BaptisUry  (5th  cent.). 
Other  interesting  structures  are  the  early  Romanesque  chapel  of 
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Santa  Maria  in  Fontibus  (lOth  cent.)  and  a  Roman  bridge  (Ponie 
Lungo;  150  yds.  long),  beneath  with  the  Centa  formerly  flowed,  in 
the  avenue  1/4  M'  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  Near  the  present  mouth  of 
the  river,  I72  M.  from  the  station,  we  obtain  a  beautiful  view  of 
Albenga,  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Capo  di  Noli,  the  island  of  Gallinaria, 
and  the  Ligurian  Alps.  —  From  Albenga  to  Oaresaio,  see  p.  50. 

To  the  left  lies  the  rocky  island  of  Gallinaria  (295  ft.),  with 
picturesque  cliffs,  two  caves  on  the  shore,  and  an  old  Benedictine 
abbey  (13th  cent. ;  now  a  private  house).  —  The  train  skirts  the 
promontory  of  Sa^Kta  Croce  (see  below). 

5672  M.  AlaSflio.  —  Hotels.  *Gband  Hotkl  d'Alassio,  with  lift  and 
steam-heating,  E.  8Vr5,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  i'/a,  pena.  9-12  fr.  (L.  extra), 
omn.  1  fr. ;  Salisbubt  Hotel,  high  up,  patronized  by  the  English,  pen?. 
9-12  fr.  (these  two  of  the  first  class,  with  garden);  Hot.-Pens.  Bkllevue, 
in  an  open  situation,  B.  1^4,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  41/2  fr.,  incl.  wine,  board  7fr.; 
NoKFOLK  Hotel,  B.  IV2,  aej.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens.  8-12  fr.;  Tebhimus  Hotel 
Concordia,  very  fair;  Hot.  Sdissb,  E.  '2V2-3,  B.  IV4,  D.  SVa-.  pens.  7-8  ft., 
well  spoken  of;  H3t.-Peks.  Victoria,  on  the  sea,  an  English  family  hotel, 
E.  from  2V2,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  21/2,  D.  3V2,  incl.  wine,  pens,  from  7  fr..  well  spoken 
of;  Hotel  Milan,  on  the  sea,  E.  from  2,  B.  1,  ddj.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens,  from 
6  fr. ;  Hot.  de  la  MfiDiTEHRANJiE,  on  the  sea,  with  garden,  pens.  6-7  fr.-.  Hot. 
Savoia,  with  steam-heating  and  garden,  R.  from  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  3,  pens. 
5-6 fr.;  Alb.  del  Gommebcio;  Alb.  Nazionale,  unpretending.  —  Pension 
Villa  Luigia,  6-71/2  fr.,  very  fair.  —  Banker,  House  Agent,  etc.,  Walter 
Congreve.  —  Booksblleb,  Librairie  Internationale.  —  Carriage  with  one 
horse  to  the  Capo  Santa  Croce  3,  with  two  horses  5  fr.;  to  Solva  or  MogHo 
4  and  6  fr.;  to  the  Capo  delle  Mele  6  and  7  fr.  —  Omnibus  twice  daily  to 
Albenga  (30  c).  —  Boat  to  Gallinaria  8  fr.  —  Englith  Church  (St.  John  s), 
services  at  10.30  &  3  or  5 ;  chaplain.  Rev.  F.  W.  Button^  Casa  San  Giorgio. 

Alassio  (16  ft.),  a  fishing  port  with  4200  inhab.,  situated  on  a 
semiwcircular  bay  opening  to  the  S.E.,  has  a  fine  sandy  beach  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Laigueglia.  It  is  frequented  in  summer  as  a  bathing- 
place,  and  in  winter  as  a  health-resort,  especially  by  English  visi- 
tors. Beside  the  station  is  Hanbury  Hall^  with  concert  and  reading 
rooms ;  below  are  the  public-park  and  a  short  esplanade,  with  an 
ancient  tower  and  a  view  of  Gallinaria  and  Laigueglia. 

'  ExcDRSioNs  (photographing  on  the  mountains  forMdden).  To  the'N.E. 
to  the  (»/4  hr.)  Capo  Santa  Croee^  with  the  remains  of  a  Eoman  road  and 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Arco  Santa  Croce  (evening  light  best).  —  To 
the  top  of  the  (2  hrs.)  ""Monte  Pisciavino  (1960  ft.  5  wide  view),  either  by  the 
road  to  the  N.  via  Solva^  or  by  the  mule-path  to  the  N.W.,  leading  through 
groves  of  olives  and  carob -trees  to  Veglia$co  (1280  ft.).  The  descent  may 
be  made  via  the  Monte  Bignone  (1705  ft.)  to  Albenga  (p.  97).  —  Via  VegVasco^ 
or  to  the  W.  via  Moglio,  to  the  top  of  the  Monte  Tiratso  (1920  ft.),  ou 
which  is  the  pilgrimage- chapel  of  Madovuia  della  Ouardia. 

58  M.  Laigueglia^  with  narrow  streets,  was  bombarded  T>y  the 
British  fleet  in  1812.  —  The  train  penetrates  the  Capo  Mele  (240  ft.*, 
lighthouse,  signal- station,  and  pilgrimage-chapel)  by  means  of  a 
long  tunnel,  while  the  road  describes  a  wide  curve.  —  60  M.  An- 
dora,  a  group  of  villages  in  the  fertile  vale  of  the  MeruUt  (sulphui- 
springs;  IV2  M.  inland  a  large  ruined  castle).  —  631/2  M^-  Cervo 
(223  ft.),  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right.  —  65  M.  Diano  Marina 
(Hot.  Paradis,  with  sea-baths,  pens.  8-9  fr.),  in  a  fertile  plain,  was 
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the  ceDtr&l  point  of  the  great  earthquake  of  February,  1887,  but  has 
since  then  been  largely  rebuilt  (2000  inbab.).  To  the  right,  Inland, 
is  Diano  CaaUllo.  —  The  train  passes  by  a  tunnel  under  the  Capo 
Berta  (880  ft.),  on  which  stands  a  ruined  tower.  In  clear  weather 
the  Tiew  from  the  cape  p/ihr.'s  walk  from  Oneglia)  extends  east- 
wards to  the  Riviera  dl  Levante. 

681/2  M.  Oneglia  (Rail.  Restaurant ;  Orand-Hditl  Oneglia^  pens. 
6-8  fr.;  H6t,  Victoria;  Alb,  del  Vapore;  Hdtel  Suiise;  omnibus  to 
Porto  Maurizio,  20  c.),  with  8300  inhab.  and  a  shallow  harbour, 
carries  on  a  busy  trade  in  olive-oil.  Near  the  station  is  a  cellular 
prison.  Oneglia  was  jthe  birth- p]ace  of  Andrea  Doria  (p.  79)  and 
of  Edmondo  de  Amicis  (1846),  the  writer.  From  1298  to  1676  it 
▼M  in  the  possession  of  the  Genoese  family  of  the  Dorias;  after- 
wards in  that  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  To  the  N.  appear  the  suow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Ligurian  Alps. 

From  Oneglia  to  Ortnea,  via  the  Col  di  Nava^  see  p.  60. 

The  train  erosses  the  broad  and  stony  bed  of  the  Impero,  —  70  M. 
Porto  Kaurino  (^Hdtel  de  France  ^  at  the  station ;  Commereio,  in  the 
town),  with  6800  inhab.  and  a  small  harbour,  is  most  picturesquely 
Bitnated  on  a  promontory.  Olive-oil  is  the  staple  commodity.  Porto 
Maurizio  has  a  fine  domed  church  by  Simone  Gantoni  (1799)  and  a 
charming  Giardino  Pubbllco. 

The  scenery  now  becomes  less  picturesque.  —  73  M.  San 
Lormto  al  Mare;  77Vs  M.  SaiUo  Stefano-Riva  Ligure.  —  The  train 
erosses  the  Argentina  or  Fiumara  di  Taggia^  beyond  which  is 
(791/2  M.)  Taggia,  which  is  the  station  also  for  the  fishing- village 
of  Arma.  A  road  leads  from  Arma  to  (3  M.)  Busaana  VecehiOy 
romantically  perched  on  a  hill  (670  ft.).  The  ruins  of  this  village, 
»hich  waa  completely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1887,  are 
vorth  visiting  (key  of  the  ruined  church  at  Buitana  Nuovaj  1^2  M. 
lower  down). 

The  pietureflque  little  town  of  Taggja  {Alb,  d^ Italia;  omn.  from  San 
^mo,  p.  101)  lies  3  H.  up  the  y&lley  of  the  river.  Oiov.  Dom.  Rt^fjlni 
(1807-81),  poet  and  patriot,  lived  here  from  1875  till  his  death.  The  town 
contains  several  old  patrician  mansionSf  and  in  the  church  of  the  Dominican 
convent  are  paintings  of  the  early  Genoese  school. 

Beyond  a  short  tunnel  we  obtain  a  view  (on  the  right)  of  Bussana 
yeccUa  and  Bustana  Nuova  and  of  Poggio  (p.  103).  Then  a  tunnel 
Qnder  the  Capo  Verde, 

84  M.  San  BemO.  —  The Bailway  Station  (PL  G,  A;  Restaurant)  lies 
on  the  W.  bay,  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  new  town. 

Hotels  *  Pensions.  The  better  houses  have  electric  light}  nearly  all 
oAve  gardens.  On  1h$  W.  Bain^  in  an  open  situation,  preferred  by  English 
visitors:  •W«8T  Ehd  Hotbl  (PI.  g;  A,  4),  Corso  Matuela.  E.  from  31/2, 
J-  IVi,  «).  4-5,  D.  6-8,  bath  3,  pens.  lOVa-aOi/a,  omn.  2  fr.i  -Gr.  Hot. 
KoTAL  (PI.  e;  B,  4),  CJorso  deir  Imperatrice,  B.  from  k^^^,  B.  iVa,  d^j.  4, 
D.  6,  pens.  11-18  ftp.  •,  Geaitd  HdrBL  (Pi.  b ;  B,  4),  Corso  dell'  Imperatrice, 
5;"0,  B.  IVi,  d<i.  4-5,  D.  6  8,  pens.  1018  f r. ;  Contihkmtal  Palaob 
?^- CP;  A,  4),  Corso  Matuzia,  close  to  the  sea,  E.  3-7,  B.  IVt,  dej.  3V«-4»/., 
D.  5-7,  pens.  10-15,  omn.  \>\i  fr.^  Hot.  Imperial  Kaisbbhof  (PI.  h^  A,  4), 
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Corso  Matuzia,  R.  3Va-8,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  4-6,  D.  6-7,  pens.  8-16,  omn.  IV2  fr.; 
Hot.  db  Londbeb  (PI.  c;  A,  4),  Corso  Matuzia,  B.  from  3,  B.  IVs,  d^j. 
3-3V«,  D.  5-6,  pens.  8i/rl2V2  fr.,  frequented  by  the  EngUsh^  aU  these  of 
the  nrst  class,  with  lifts.  —  *h6t.-PbN8.  Pabadib  bt  db  Bussie  (PI.  f ; 
B,  4),  Corso  deir  Imperatrice,  B.  2V8-4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3-4,  D.  4-6,  pens. 
8-11  fr.i  *H6t.-Pbn8.  Midi,  Corfo  deir  Imperatrice,  pens.  9-12 fr.;  *Hot.- 
Pbns.  BbausAjoub  (Pi.  d-,  A,  4),  Corso  Matuzia,  B.  3-5,  B.  li/i,  D.  3V«,  S.  SVs, 
pens.  7-10  fr. ;  U6t.  B&istol  (PL  i ;  B,  4),  Strada  Begina  Hargherita,  E. 
from  3,  B.  IV*,  d€j.  3,  D.  4Vs,   pens,  from  8  fr.:  H6t.  Pavillom  (Pi.  k; 

A,  4),  Corso  Matuzia,  B.  4,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  3,  D.  3Vs,  pens.  71/2-IO  fr.,  fre- 
quented by  the  English;  Pens.  Villa  Floiia.  —  In  the  Strada  Berigo^  in 
an  elevated  situation:  *Qr.  H6t.  Savoy  (Pi.  s;  B,  3),  with  lift,  B.  5Vrl2, 

B.  IV2,  ddj.  4,  D.  6.  pens.  I2V8-I8V2,  omn.  2  fr.,  firat-class;  H5t.  Bel- 
vkdebe,  H6t.  Bel  Sito  (PI.  y;  B,  3),  Pens.  Bella  vista  (PI.  be;  B,  3), 
English  Pension  (PI.  m;  B,  3),  all  quite  English.  —  Near  tJte  StaHon  and 
in  the  New  Town:  *HdT.  db  Paris  ^1.  n;  C,  4),  Corso  dell'  Imperatrice, 
with  lift,  B.  4-5,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  10-12  fr. ;  *H6t.  db  l'Eukope 
et  db  la  Paix  (PL  a;  C,  4),  with  lift,  B.  3-6,  B.  li/t,  d^.i.  3,  D.  4Va,  pens. 
9-14  fr. ;  Hot.  Oosmopolitain  (PL  z;  C,  4),  Via  Boma,  B.  3-5,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3, 
D.  4,  pens.  8-11  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Excblsiob  HdTEL  Milak.  Via  Boma, 
with  restaurant,  B.  3-4,  B.  IV4,  d<y.  2V2,  D.  3V2,  pens.  7-10  fr.;  Hotel 
MjftTROPOLE  &  Terminus  (PL  o ;  C,  4),  Via  Boma,  with  restaurant,  B.  2-3, 
B.  lV4-lVt,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  6-8  fr.;  Hot.  Central  (PI.  ce;  0,  3),  Via 
Andrea  (3arli,  with  caf ^-restaurant,  recommended  to  passing  tourists,  B. 
from  2Va,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  31/2  fr.;  H6t.  de  la  Beinb,  Corso  deir  Im- 
peratrice, adjoining  the  Giardino  Pubblico;  Hotel  National,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele  1,  B.  2V2-4Va,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  3,  pens.  6-9  fr.,  very  fair;  H6t. 
San  Bemo  Molinari,  Via  Boma,  B.  272,  D.  31/2 fr.;  H6t.  db  la  Grande 
Bretagnb,  Hol-Pens.  Umberto  Primo,  Alberqo  Internazionalb,  all  three 
in  the  Via  Vitt,  Emanuele,  Italian.  —  On  the  E.  Bap,  in  a  sheltered  and 
quiet  situation:  ^Grand  H6tel  Bbllbvub  (PL  p;  F,  1,  2),  Oorso  Felice 
Cavalotti,  adjoining  the  Villa  Zirio,  with  Uft,  B.  from  6,  B.  li/t,  d6j.  4, 
D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  l^A  fr. ;  *Gr.-H6t.  de  la  MAditerranAe  (Pl-w; 
F,  2),  Corso  Felice  Cavalotti,  with  lift  and  steam-heating,  B.  4-7,  B.  IVsi 
d^j.  31/2,  I>-  5,  pens.  9-16,  omn.  IV2  fr.,  well  managed;  'Gr.- Hotel  dk 
Nice  (PI.  t;  E,  2),  Corso  Garibaldi,  with  lift,  B.  3Vs-6j  B.  1V«,  d^j.  3V«i 
D.  5,  pens.  9-14  fr.;  all  these  of  the  first  class.  —  *Hot.  Victoria  ex  de 
Bomb  (PL  v;  P,  2),  Corso  Felice  Cavallotti,  with  lift,  B.  3-5,  B.  iVz, 
d^J.  3,  D.  4V2-6,  pens,  from  8,  omn.  1  fr. ;  HdT.  Gerhania  et  Pens.  Linden- 
HOF  (PL  r ;  F,  2),  Via  del  Castillo,  near  the  sea,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  Schwbizbbhof 
(PLu;  E,  2),  Corso  Garibaldi,  pens.  8-10 fr.;  Pens,  Villa  Kobbl,  Corso 
Cavallotti;  Pens.  Paula  Boberta,  Via  di  Francia  (PL  D,  E,  2),  quite 
German,  pens.  7-10  fr. ;  Pens,  deb  Etranoers,  Corso  Garibaldi;  Jewish 
Pension,  Corao  Garibaldi  28;  Nissrlbauh,  Via  di  Francia,  also  Jewish. 

In  summer  only  the  H6t.  de  Parity  Hdt.  Cosmopolitainy  Excelsior  Hdtel 
MHan^  Hdt.  MHropole,  Hdt.  San  Remo  Molinari^  and  Hdt.  Orande  Breiagne 
are  open. 

Apartments  (comp.  pp.  xx,  xxx).  Suites  of  apartments  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Corso  deir  Imperatrice,  Via  Feraldi,  Corso 
Garibaldi,  Via  Umberto,  and  Via  Boma.  Those  in  other  parts  of  the  town 
are  less  desirable,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  streets.  Villas  abound; 
rent  for  the  winter  1500-12,0()0  fr.,  including  furniture  and  other  requisites 
(distinct  bargain  necessary).  Lists  of  apartments  and  villas  at  the  Anglo- 
American  Agencyj  the  Agence  LiguHenne,  and  the  Agenee  Beneeke  et  Heywood^ 
all  in  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Oafes-Bestaurants.  C(nf6  Glacier  du  Casino,  in  the  Kursaal  (p.  101)^ 
Restaurant  Maxar,  Via  Boma,  with  Munich  and  Pilsner  beer,  d^j.  2V2} 
D.  3V«  fr.,  incl.  wine  (band  and  varieties  in  the  evening);  *C<nf4-RestauraHt 
du  Commerce,  in  the  Hdt.  Central,  see  above,  *C(^4  Europien,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele,  Munich  beer  at  both;  Vacherie,  Via  Buffini,  with  garden;  Maison 
Dorie,  Via  Umberto,  plain  but  good ;  Restaurant  Bouillon-Duvai,  iA  the  Alb. 
Internazionale  (see  above),  inexpensive.  —  OonfeotioBers.    Thewes^  facing 
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the  OUrdino  Pnbblieo.;  Gatperoy  Andrp,  ^  Co..  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  34.  — 
Tea^Boom.    Alexandra  T§a  Rooms^  Corso  dell*  Imperatrice. 

Mude  in  the  Via  BafQni  (PI.  B,  2)  on  Sun.,  Tnes.,  ft  Thnrs.,  2.90-i  p.m. 
—  FlMfls  of  Bntextainment.  Catinc  MvnMpaU  (PI.  0,  3),  a  *Kurtaar  in 
the  former  Giardino  Pabblico,  with  concert -room,  theatre  (operas  and 
operettas),  reading-room,  and  ^Oercle  des  Etranfcrs'  (card-room,  for  mem- 
bers only);  tieket  for  the  day  2  fr.  (alto  subscribers);  Teairo  Ptineipe 
Amedeo  ^1.  D,  S). 

CaniacM*  Drive  in  the  lower  town  1  fr.,  with  two  horset  iVsfr-  (ftt 
nigbt  11^  or  2Vi  Ar.);  P«r  hour  2  or  3  fr.  (at  night  3  or  SVs  fr.);  drive 
in  the  upper  town,  iVt,  2,  2,  or  8  fr. ;  per  hour  2Vit  3Vii  3,  or  4  fr.  If 
i^SSH^  over  44  lbs.,  each  box  Vs  f'-  One-horse  carr.  to  the  Madonna  della 
Costa  2,  landaa  for  4  pors.  2t/t,  two-horse  carr.  3  fr. ;  to  Madonna  della 
Qnardia  7,  8,  or  10  fr. ;  to  Taggia  or  Bordighera  8,  10.  or  12  fr. ;  to  Buasana 
Vecchia,  10,  12,  or  14  fr.;  to  Ceriana  14,  16,  or  20  fr.;  to  Dolceacqua 
(p.  106)  15,  17,  or  26  fr.  —  Donkey  to  Poggio  3  fr.,  to  Madonna  della 
(inardia,  verezzo,  or  Goldirodi  4,  to  Bussana  Vecchia  6,  to  San  Romolo 
or  Monie  Bignone  8,  toBaiardo  10  fr.  —  Boat  per  hour  for  1  person  1  fr., 
for  several  2  fr.  and  fee  (bargaining  advisable). 

Motor  Oar  Company,  Soeietd  OeneraU  EterHzi  eon  AuiomohiU  (p.  180), 
opposite  the  railway-station. 

Oamibus  through  the  town  every  i/s  hr.  (10  c.) ;  from  Plana  Colombo 
to  Toffifia  13  times  daily  (60  c),  to  Ceriana  twice  daily  (1  fr.),  to  OepedaUUi 
8  limes  daily  (90  c),  to  Bordighera  twice  daily  (60  c). 

Poat  and  Telegraph  Offtoe  (PI.  D,  3),  Via  Roma,  in  the  Casa  Picconi; 
open  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  (telegraph-office  till  9  p.m.  and  till  midnight  from 
Dee.  Is*  to  April  dOth);  branch-office  at  Corso  Garibaldi  8. 

Baakers.  Beneete  et  Segwood  (see  p.  100);  Frat.  AtqwuciaU;  Rubino; 
MomMlc^  Ddiraud^  A  Co. ;  Agence  Congreve^  all  in  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele ; 
Oariboddi  As  Co.,  Corco  dell*  Imperatrice  5. 

Tourist  Amenta.  Tho$.  Cook  A  8on^  Via  Vitt.  Bmannele  17;  Agence 
BeneeUse  et  Heywood  (see  p.  100),  for  the  International  Sleeping-Car  Go.  and 
the  Korth  German  Lloyd;  G.  St^ano,  Via  Roma,  for  the  Hamburg-America 
Line  (p.  94). 

Skops.  Booksellers:  JHetner,  Corso  Garibaldi  30;  Branzke  A  Oandolfo^ 
Corso  deir  Imperatrice  7;  Pfyffer  (also  photographs).  Via  Vitt.  Bmanuele  28. 

—  Among  the  specialties  of  the  place  are  inlaid  wood  {An/oaiy  Di  Leva^ 
Via  Vitt.  Emanuele)  and  the  perfumes  manufactured  by  Aicardi. 

FhysieiaBa.  English,  Dr.  Freeman,  Villa  delle  Palme  \Dr.  Fatter^  Villa 
Lamberti;  Dr.  Bladfie-BmUh,  VUla  Victoria;  Dr.  Hori,  Villa  Primavera; 
Dr.  Oriehlon- Miller,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  18;  Dr.  Ltilie,  D  Bel  Soggiomo, 
Berig^o.  German,  Dre.  Baur,  Buneinkd.  Dresdner,  Krdibtr,  Kuekein,  Laudien, 
Pohl,  Prager^  Stern,  and  Watennan;  Italian.  Dre.  Bobone,  Martinucci,  Ameglio, 
and  Anealdi.  —  Dentists:  WhiUng.  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  19;  Martini,  Via 
Fraaeia;  Powere,  Via  Asquasdati  1;  Armaldi,  Via  Privata.  —  Chemists. 
Squire^  Via  Vittorlo  Emanuele  17;  Peinemann  dt  Wiedemann,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele  10  (PL  Af.;  C  3),  undertake  chemical  and  microscopical  analyses ; 
Jordan^  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  27.  —  Sanatorium  Columbia  (Dr.  Watennan), 
Villa  Ferrari.  ^  German  Hoepiial,  Via  Wolfango  Goethe  (^l.DKf  F,  1).  — 
Baths  in  the  Via  Privata  and  in  the  Stabilimento  dei  Bagni  di  Mare  (PI.  E,  2), 
Passeggiata  Imperatore  Federico. 

British  Vioe-Consnl,  Meyeejf  Twion,  Eeq.  —  American  Consular  Agent, 
St.  Leger  A.  TouJuh^,  Eeq. 

Snflish  Churches  (services  at  11  A  3  from  Oct.  to  May).  St.  John  the 
BaptUfs  (PL  B,  4),  ViaBoma;  chaplain,  Rev.  C.  S.  Petty,  Pens.  Bella  Vista. 

—  All  Sainte*  (PL  B,  4),  Corso  deU*  Imperatrice:  chaplain,  Rev.  C.  Daniel, 
Villa  San  Giorgio.  —  Preebyierian  Church  (PL  C,  4;  services  at  11  &  8), 
Corso  deir  Imperatrice  4;  minister,  Rev.  Dr.  Cunninghcnn,  Hdtel  de  la  Beine. 

eolf  Links  (9  holes)  at  Jrma  di  Taggia,  near  Taggia  (see  p.  99  and  above). 

Climate.    San  Bemo  is  sheltered  by  an  unbroken  semicircular  hill 

rising  from  the  Capo  Nero  to    the  Piano  Carparo  (2955  ft.),    culminating 
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in  the  JfonU  Caggio  (3576  ft.)  and  Mimte  Bignone  (4260  ft.),  and  descend- 
ing thence  to  the  Capo  Verde^  its  summit  being  nowhere  more  than  4  M. 
distant  in  a  straight  line.  The  N.  winds  are.  therefore,  entirely  excluded 
from  this  favoured  spot,  especially  as  a  double  range  oi  Alps  rises  behind 
the  town  a  little  farther  back,  while  the  force  of  the  E.  and  W.  winds 
is  much  broken.  Violent  E.  winds,  however,  frequently  occur  at  the  end 
of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March ,  and  the  ^MistraP  is  also  an  un- 
welcome visitor  at  this  season.  —  To  consumptive  and  bronchial  patients 
the  E.  bay  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  sheltered  situation  and  humid 
atmosphere,  while  sufferers  from  nervous  and  liver  complaints  will  find 
the  dry  and  stimulating  air  of  the  W.  bay  more  beneficial.  —  The  mean 
terjperature  of  the  three  winter  months  is  51"  Fahr. 

San  BemOj  a  town  of  20,000  Inhal).,  lies  in  tlie  middle  of  a 
beautiful  bay,  61/2  M.  wide,  embosomed  in  olive-groves  that  cover 
the  valleys  and  lower  slopes  and  give  place  higher  up  to  pines  and 
other  coniferse.  It  has  been  a  health-resort  since  1861. 

The  crowded  houses  of  the  old  town  (La  Pigna)^  with  the  chuich 
of  San  Siro  founded  in  the  12th  cent. ,  occupy  a  steep  hill  between 
the  short  valleys  of  the  Torrente  del  Convento  and  the  TorrenU  di 
San  Bomolo,  A  smaller  quarter  named  Castigliuoli  lies  to  the  W.  of 
the  latter  stream.  These  older  parts  of  the  town  consist  of  a  curious 
labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes,  flights  of  steps,  archways,  lofty  and 
sombre  houses,  and  mouldering  walls.  The  arches  which  connect 
the  houses  high  above  the  streets  are  Intended  to  give  them  stability 
in  case  of  earthquakes.  Vines  are  frequently  seen  clambering  up 
the  houses  and  putting  forth  their  tendrils  and  leaves  on  the  top- 
most stories. 

The  new  town  occupies  the  alluvial  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  long  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  0,  D,  3),  with  its  numerous 
shops,  is  the  chief  centre  of  traffic  No.  24  in  this  street,  the  Palazzo 
Borea  d'Olmo  (15th  cent.),  possesses  a  fine  staircase.  —  To  the 
S.E.  is  the  fort  of /Santo  Ttcla  (PI.  D,  3, 4;  now  a  prison),  constracted 
by  the  Genoese  to  defend  the  small  harbour,  which  is  sheltered  by 
a  breakwater  1300  ft  in  length.  A  survey  from  the  parapet  of  this 
Molo  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  sheltered  position  of  San  Remo. 

The  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  leads  past  the  Casino  Municipalb  {Kw 
aaal;  PI.  0,  3;  p.  101),  erected  in  1904-5  by  Ferrety  to  the  •Coeso 
dbll'  Impbratricb  (PI.  B,  0,  4),  on  the  W.  bay,  which  is  planted 
with  palms  and  provided  with  benches.  This  magnificent  promen- 
ade, the  favourite  winter-resort  of  the  visitor,  skirts  the  railway  and 
the  sea,  terminating  towards  the  W.  in  the  beautiful  Oiardino  deW 
Imperatriee  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  laid  out,  like  the  Corso  itself,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Empress  Maria  Alexandrowna  of  Russia  (d.  1880). 
Beyond  the  garden  the  promenade  is  continued  by  the  Corso  Matuzia 
and  the  Corso  Ponente  (PI.  A,  4),  ending  at  the  cemetery. 

The  main  thoroughfare  of  the  quarters  on  the  E.  bay  is  formed 
by  the  Corso  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  E,  2)  and  its  E.  prolongation,  the 
CoTMO FeUceCavaUotti(?l.E,Fy2).  A  little  above  the  latter,  next  to 
the  Bellevue  Hotel,  is  the  Villa  Villeneuve  or  Zirio  (no  admission), 
where  the  dying  Gorman  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  resided 
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from  Not.,  1887,  to  March,  1888.  —  The  chief  promenades  in  this 
qaarter  are  the  high-lying  Via  Wolfango  Ooethe  (PL  E,  F,  2, 1)  and 
the  quiet  Passeggiata  Imperatore  Federko  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  by  the  sea. 

A  delightful  drive  (tariflP,  sse  p.  101)  is  afforded  by  the  •Stbada 
Bbbioo  or  GoBso  deoli  Inqlbsi  (PI.  A ,  B,  0,  4-2),  which  diverges 
to  the  N.W.  from  the  Corso  Matuzia  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Torrente  dtlla  Foce.  It  then  tnms  to  the  £.  and,  flanked  by  beautiful 
gardens,  winds  along  the  hillside.  A  little  below  the  road  is  the  line 
palm-garden  of  the  ♦  Villa  Parva  (PI.  B,  3 ;  Baroness  von  Huttner), 
to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Wed.  &  Sat.,  10-12  and  2-4  (1  fr., 
for  charitable  purposes). 

The  Via  Borgo,  the  N.  prolongation  of  the  Strada  Berigo,  rans 
np  one  side  and  down  the  other  of  the  Romolo  valley,  passing  the 
Madonna  del  Borgo  (PI.  B,  1).  It  then  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  the  white 
dome-eovered  church  of  Madonna  dxlla  Gobta  (PI.  0,  2),  which  is 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  hiU  as  the  keystone  of  the  old  town.  The 
church  is  approached  by  alleys  of  cypresses  and,  like  the  Qiardino 
Begina  Elena,  beside  the  large  Hospital  (PI.  0, 2),  commands  a  fine 
view  of  bay  and  mountain. 

From  the  Madonna  della  Costa  the  sheltered  Via  Barragallo 
(PL  C,  D,  1, 2)  descends  circuitously  to  the  Via  di  Francia (PI.  D,  E,  2). 

ExcoBSiONB.  A  beftutifnl  and  easily  reached  point  of  view  ia  the  (1  hr.) 
^Madoima  della  Ottardia  (370  ft.  *,  restaurant)  on  Capo  Verde  (best  view  in 
the  morning;  carr.,  see  p.  101).  The  ascent  begins  at  the  Dado  Comunale, 
about  IV4  H.  to  the  £.  of  San  Bemo.  The  return  from  the  church  may 
be  made  by  Poggio  (Albergo  Poggio,  etc.),  a  village  noted  for  its  wine. 
The  beat  view  ia  obtained  from  near  the  old  tower  above  the  village.  — 
To  Biueatut  Veeckia  or  to  Taggia^  see  p.  101.  —  A  good  road  (omn.,  see 
p.  101)  leads  vi&  Poggio  to  the  (8V2  H.)  picturesque  hill-town  of  Ceriana 
[1210  ft.  \  inn).  —  A  road  leads  through  tbe  charming  valley  of  San  UarUno 
to  the  (SVs  brs.)  prettily  situated  Yerezxo,  with  the  churches  of  San  Donato 
and  Sant'  Antonio.  —  To  San  Romolo  C2580  It.),  a  former  hermitage,  with 
fine  chestnut  wooda  and  villas,  in  the  upper  valley  of  San  Bomolo,  a 
donkey-ride  of  2Vs  hrs.  (6  fr.).  This  excursion  may  be  continued  vi&  the 
Colle  del  Termini  (i5105  ft.)  to  the  (IV2  hr.)  *Monte  Bignone  (4260  ft. ;  pano- 
rama of  the  aea  with  Corsica  to  the  S.  and  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  K.). 
£ich  flora  (rhododendrons).  From  the  pass  a  bridle-path  descends  to  the 
N.W.,  via  the  Fiano  dei  Re,  to  the  well-situated  village  of  Baiardo  (2950  ft.; 
two  inns),  whence  we  may  return  to  San  Remo  vi&  Ceriana  (see  above). 
Another  pleasant  extension  of  the  excursion  from  San  Romolo  is  that  via 
tbe  MotUe  Caggio  (3675  ft.)  and  the  villages  of  Seborga  and  Sasso  (p.  106) 
to  Bordighera  (p.  104).  —  To  Coldirodi  (p.  lOi)  bv  Ospedaletti  2  hrs. ;  or 
direct,  by  a  very  ancient  road,  1  hr.  —  Via  Ospedaletti  to  (2Vs  hrs.) 
Bordighera  (omn.,  see  p.  101). 

The  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  under  Capo  Nero,  while  the 
road  -winds  round  the  promontory  high  above  the  sea. 

87  M.  0ip«dal6tti.  —  Hotels.  *Gb.  Hotel  ds  la  Rkink,  with  lift, 
R.  from  4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  4,  D.  5,  pens,  from  8,  omn.  1  fr. ;  H6t.-Pbns.  Suisse, 
R.  2Va-4,  B.  li/a,  d<j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *H6t.  Botal,  B.  2V2-3, 
B.  ii/s,  d6\.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr.,  patronized  by  the  English  (not  adapted 
for  invalids)!  Hot.-Pkks.  MtoaoPOLB,  very  fair,  R.  3,  B.  IV4,  d6j.  2V«,  D.  31/21 
pens.  6-9  fr. ;  Hot.-Pkms.  Rivibua,  pens,  from  6  fr. ;  Alb.  dItalia.  —  Also 
Private  Apartments.  —  English  Church  Service  in  winter  in  tbe  Hot.  Suisse.  — 
Physicians,  Dr.  EnderUn;  Dr.  Iliiguenin;  Dr.  Otter,  and  others.  —  Visitor's 
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Tax  IV2  fr.  pe'  week.  —  Concerts  in  the  Casino  (witb  restaurant  and  reading- 
room)  on  Hon.  and  Frid.,  2.30-4.30  p.m.  -^  Pott  d:  Telegraph  Office  next 
the  Hdt  H^tropole.  —  Omnibnfl  to  San  Bemo  and  Bordighera,  see  p.  101. 

Above  the  little  flsMng-port  of  OspeddUtti  a  winter  -  resort 
(100  ft.)  was  laid  out  in  1882  at  great  expense,  in  a  sheltered  and 
most  favourable  situation,  with  walks  free  from  dust.  Ospedaletti 
is  one  of  the  chief  flower-markets  in  the  Riviera ;  Tisits  should  t>e 
paid  to  the  Pepini^re  in  the  Via  Garibaldi,  above  the  town,  and 
to  the  Qiunchetto  (venerable  palms),  on  the  Bordighera  road. 

From  Ospedaletti  a  mule-track  (3/4  hr.)  and  a  road  diverging  at 
Capo  Nero  lead  to  the  little  town  of  Coldirodi  or  CoUa  (830  ft. ;  Cafe'- 
Restaurant  des  Etrangers;  Gaff^-Rlstorante  della  Biblioteca),  the 
town-hall  of  which  contains  a  library  and  an  inconsiderable  picture- 
gallery  (adin.  50  c).    Fine  view  near  the  cemetery. 

90^2  M.  Bordighera.  —  Hotels  and  Pensions  (largely  patronised  by 
the  English).  On  the  Strada  Somana  (p.  106),  in  a  sheltered  situation: 
*Gband  Hotbl  dd  Gap  Ampbglio  (Pi.  q),  with  magnificent  view,  B.  from  5, 
B.  2,  ddj.  4-5,  D.  5  6,  pens.  12-18  fr. :  *H3t.  Angst  (PI.  a),  with  fine  garden, 
R.  from  4V«,  B.  !»/«,  d^j.  3Vr4,  D.  6-6,  pens.  10-18  fr. ;  •H6t«l  Eoyal  (Pi.  r), 
R.  4-8,  B.  1V«,  d^i.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  10-17  fr.;  Hot.  Hespbbia  (PI.  o),  R. 
from  4,  B.  IV2,  dej.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10  fr.,  new,  all  these  with  lift 
and  steam-heating;  *H3tbl  BBLVto'ftBE  (PI.  s),  R.  5-6,  B.  I'/a,  d^j.  3,  D.  5, 
pens.  9-15  fr. ;  HdTBL  DB  Londbbb  (PI.  c),  English  ;  Pbns.  Villa  Gonstantt^ 
(PI.  d),  with  steam- heating,  pens.  TVs-lOVs  fr.,  very  fair;  HdTSL  Bblla 
Vista  bt  Bellevde  (PI.  e),  R.  3V«-6,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  8-11  fr.  — 
In  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele:  "Gb.  Hotbl  des  Ilbb  Bbitanniques  (PI.  h), 
R.  3-6,  B.  IVa,  A6j.  3.  D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.;  *H3tel  d^Anqletbbbb  (PI.  f), 
R.  2V*  5,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-12  fr. ;  •PABKHdTEL  (PI.  g),  R.  from  3, 
B.  IV2,  ddj.  31/2,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr.,  all  three  with  gardens;  HdT.  Windsor 
BT  Bbau  RiVAGE,  on  the  beach,  »/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  R.  4-7, 
dej.  2V2,  B.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr.,  very  fair;  HdT.  Goshopolitain  (PI.  m),  at  the 
station,  with  restaurant;  Pens,  dbs  Olivibbs  (PI.  i);  Hot.-Pbns.  db  la 
Rbinb  (PI.  t),  from  7  fr.  —  In  the  Via  Imperatrice  Federico :  *H6t.  Victoria 
(PI.  n),  R.  3-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/8,  peas.  7-10  fr. ;  Hot.-Pbns.  Savoy  (Pi.  1), 
R.  from  4,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  21/2,  D.  4,  pens,  from  8  fr. ;  HdT.  Bokdioheba  bt 
Terminds  (PI.  b),  R.  21/2-3,  B.  11/2,  dej.  2i/a-3,  D.  31/2-4,  pens.  7-8  fr. ;  Pbns, 
Riviera- Hotel.  —  In  the  Via  Regina  Margherita:  Pens.  Jolie  (Pl.  k), 
pens.  6-8  fr.,  very  fair;  Pbns,  Philipp  (PI.  p).  —  In  the  Strada  del  Colli, 
to  the  N.E. :  Hot.  Bristol,  pens.  71/2-81/2  fr.,  English. 

In  summer  only  the  ffdUl  Windsor  and  the  Pensions  des  Oliviers  and 
Jolie  are  open. 

Bestanrants.  Faisan  Dori  (rooms),  Via  Imperatrice  Federico  (Munich 
beer);  Caffi-Ristorante  Ligure;  Caffk  della  Staxione.  —  Caf 6  &  Confectioner. 
""Berger^  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  Tea  Boom.  Bordighera  Tea  BoomSy  Via 
Bischoffsheim. 

Physicians:  Br.Hubbard^  Dr.Boyle^  2>r.fiamt7<o» (English);  Dr.fferschel, 
Dr.  Lewinsohny  Dr.  Piper^  Dr.  Hanel  (German);  Dr.  AgnetH^  Dr.  Odelli, 
Dr.  Boggioy  Dr.Ammirati  (Italian).  —  Dentists:  SaltarelU,  Vivictni.  — 
Chemists:  Calvauna^  Tassarotti^  Molinari. 

English  Church :  AU  Saints",  Via  Bischoffsheim,  services  from  Oct.  to 
May  at  8,  10.30,  and  3;  chaplain,  Bev.  Canon  Arthur  T.  Bameti^  M.A. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  open  8-13.80  and 
2-8.30. 

British  Vice-Consul,  E.  E.  Berry ^  Esq.  —  Bankers:  Qiribaldi;  The  Bank 
(also  money-changer's);  Berry ^  Gasa  Balestra (Engl.  Banker);  the  last  two 
are  alfo  agents  for  furnished  apartments. 

Palms  &  Flowers  at  L.   Winter^s,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
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Oabs  (for  1  or  2  pers.):  per  drive  1,  with  two  horses  li/i  fr. ;  per 
hoar  2,  3fr.;  each  addit.  pers.  23  c.  more;  to  OtptdaUUi  i  or  7  fr.,  to  CW- 
Mrodi  12  or  18  fir.;  to  PtriMldo  18  or  80  fr. 

Omnibus  Tift  O^edalitti  to  Ban  Rtmo^  see  p.  101;  to  YaifUhcna  twice, 
and  to  Boldano  once  daily.  —  Bleetrio  Tramway  from  the  Piasza  Massinl 
by  the  Via  Yitt.  Bman.  to  VmtkiUglia  (p.  106),  every  V4-Vs  ^-  in  winter 
(60  or  30  c.). 

Olimata.  The  strangers^  quarter  is  formed  by  the  Strada  Bomana,  now 
converted  into  a  wide  and  dust-firee  promenade  running  along  the  slope 
through  groves  of  pine  and  olive.  Only  its  E.  end  is  fairly  sheltered,  the 
rest  being  exposed  to  the  dry  coasi-winds.  Serious  cases  of  illness  are 
therefore  not  usually  sent  to  Bordighera,  which,  in  contrast  to  the  other 
Riviera  stations,  is  frequented  mainly  by  convalescents  and  tourists.  — 
The  temperature  in  winter  is  lower  than  at  San  Remo  and  Ospedaletti. 

Bordighera  (3900  inh&b.),  first  brought  into  general  notice  by 
Rafllni's  novel  *Dr.  Antonio',  eonsiste  of  an  old  upper  quarter,  on 
the  higher  ground  of  the  Capo  8ant*  Ampeglio^  and  a  new  lower 
quarter  between  the  coast-road  (here  named  Via  Vlttorlo  Emanuele) 
and  the  Strada  Bomana.  The  Pasuggiata  a  Mare,  a  picturesque 
coast-promenade  free  from  dust,  extends  westwards  from  the  foot 
of  the  rocky  cape. 

From  theYlayittorio  Emanuele,  in  which  are  the  station  and  the 
Ckiesa  di  Terrasania,  built  by  Qarnier,  the  Via  Imperatrice  Federico 
and  other  cross-streets  ascend  to  the  Strada  Bomana  (the  ancient 
Via  AureHa"),  which  ends  on  the  W.  at  the  Borgbetto  brook.  This 
line  road  affords  charming  views  of  the  palm-gardens  of  the  Hdtel 
Angst  and  the  Villa  Euiinda (built  by  Oarnler).  On  its  S.  side,  below 
the  H6tel  de  Londres,  is  the  Mxiseum^  or  Jntematiorhal  Free  Library, 
founded  by  Mr.  Blcknell  and  containing  a  reading-room,  a  concert- 
hall,  a  library,  a  unique  collection  of  the  flora  of  the  Rlriera,  a 
collection  of  minerals,  and  an  archaeological  collection  (Including 
fragments  and  casts  of  the  rock-Inscriptions  mentioned  at  p.  48). 
—  A  magnificent  *yiew  Is  obtained  from  the  Spianata  del  Capo,  on 
the  top  of  the  promontory,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  road :  to  the  left,  the 
bay  o/  Ospedalettl}  to  the  right,  Yentimlglia,  Mentone,  Gap  Martin, 
Monaco,  the  Monts  Esterel,  and  the  snow-flecked  Alpes  Maritlmes. 

Another  pleasant  walk  is  afforded  by  the  Strada  dei  ColU,  to  the 
N.  of  the  old  town.  At  the  end  of  the  road,  Immediately  beyond 
the  Yilla  Biancheri,  a  footpath  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Torre  dei 
Mostaeeini  (676  ft.),  a  good  view -point  (key  kept  by  Awocato 
Gabagni,  Via  Yittorio  Emanuele). 

Bordighera  is  famous  for  Its  floriculture  (roses,  carnations,  ane- 
mones, etc.),  which  partly  supplants  olive-growing,  and  for  its 
date-palms  (Phoenix  dactylifera),  of  which,  however,  the  fruit  seldom 
ripens  sufficiently  to  be  edible.  Like  Elohe  (see  Baedeker'i  Spain) 
Bordighera  does  a  large  business  In  supplying  palm-branches  to 
Roman  Catholic  churches  for  Palm  Sunday  and  to  Jewish  com- 
munities for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  For  the  former  purpose  the 
leaves  are  bleached  on  the  trees  by  being  tightly  bound  up.  —  The 
finest  palms  are  seen  in  the  above-named  gardens,  in  that  of  the 
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ViUa  Oamier  (to  the  E.  of  the  town),  at  Winter^s  Vallcne  Garden^ 
3/4  M.  to  the  E.,  near  the  Sasso  bridge,  and  in  the  *  Madonna  Oarden 
at  Ruota,  3/4  M.  beyond  the  bridge,  belonging  to  the  same  owner  and 
containing  the  celebrated  SchefTel  Palms  (open  at  all  hours). 

From  the  Vallcne  Garden  we  may  ascend  the  Valley  of  the  Sauo  (in 
dry  weather)  to  the  (i  M.)  Aqueduct j  follow  it  for  s/4  M.  and  return  thence 
to  (IV4  M.)  Bordighera  along  the  conduit. 

ExcuBsioHS :  from  Old  Bordighera  by  foot  and  bridle  paths  through 
beautiful  olive-grores  to  (»/4  hr.)  Baseo  (725  ft.)  5  thence  via  Seborga  (1695  fr.), 
formerly  the  mint  of  the  abbota  of  Ldrinfi,  to  the  Monte  Cofftfio  and  to  Btm 
Bomolo,  see  p.  108.  —  To  C2V4  M. ;  omn.  sec  p.  105)  VaUebona  via  Borffhetto. 
—  Through  the  Valleerotta  Valley ^  via  Valleorosia,  Ban  Biagio  delta  Crma, 
and  Soldano  (omn.  see  p.  105),  to  (3Vs-4  hrs.)  FeHnaldo  (1895  ft. ;  inn ;  omn. 
to  Ventimiglia  see  below),  a  village  commanding  beautiful  views  and  tbe 
birthplace  of  the  astronomer  Giov.  Dom.  Cassini  (1625-1712).  —  The  ascent 
of  the  *Cma  di  Santa  Croce  (1160  ft.)  is  highly  attractive.  From  the  tram- 
way-station at  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  Vallecrosia  a  marked  footpath  as- 
cends through  wood  to  the  (ca.  1  hr.)  chapel  on  the  summit  (magnificent 
view).  We  may  return  by  a  steep  path  to  tbe  N.  to  San  Biagio  or  to  Dol- 
eeacqua.  —  From  the  tramway-station  of  PotUe  Ifervia  (see  below),  in  the 
Kervia  valley,  we  may  proceed  via  (1^/4  M.)  Camporouo  to  (4V«  M-)  ^«^- 
ceaequa  (165  ft. :  three  inns),  with  the  ruined  ancestral  castle  of  the  Dorias 
of  Gene  a  (p.  79).  Thence  we  go  on  via  (7M.)  holabona  to  (11V«  M.)  Pigna 
(1016ft. ;  Hot.  de France;  H6t.  Umberto  1. 5  omn.  to  Ventigmiglia,  see  below), 
tbe  parish  church  of  which  has  a  winged  altar  of  the  i5th  century.  In 
the  ruinous  chapel  of  San  Bernardo  are  some  interesting  fretcoes.  —  To 
Cofdirodi  vii  (Si/s  M.)  Oepedaletti,  see  p.  104. 

921/2  M.  Vallecrosia,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  that 
name  on  the  Piani  di  Vallecrosia  (views),  is  the  station  for  the  above- 
mentioned  village  of  Vallecrosia.  To  the  right  of  the  line  we  pass 
the  Protestant  school  of  Vallecrosia  (shown  to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed., 
&  Thurs.).  Crossing  the  Nervia,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps ;  on  the  left,  at  Ponte  Nervia^  are  scanty  remains  of  a 
Roman  settlement  with  a  theatre. 

94  M.  Ventimiglia.  >~  Hotels.  Hot.  Maisoh  DosAb,  with  restau- 
rant j  Hot.  Suisse  et  Tebmincs,  R.  2Va,  d^j.  2Vt,  D.  3  f r ,  iucl.  wine, 
well  spoken  of;  Albergo  Bjsxobamtb  Tobnagui,  all  near  the  station.  — 
dafi  de  Parte,  Via  Principe  Amedeo.  —  Monbt  Ghangebs  at  th*  rail. 
station.  —  Goods  Aqbnts,  F^ratelU  Oondrand.  —  Elbctbiu  Tbamwat  1o 
Bordighera,  see  p.  105.  —  Omnibus  to  Pertnaldo  once,  to  Pigna  twice  daily.  -^ 
One-hobse  Gabbiagb  per  drive  1  fr.  (stand  at  the  rail,  station). 

Ventimiglia  (46  ft. ;  Fr.  VintimUle),  the  Roman  Albium  Jnie- 
meliuniy  the  Italian  frontier-town,  with  7300  inhah.  and  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  consists  of  the  industrial  new  town,  in  an  exposed  (N. 
wind)  situation  between  the  station  and  the  sea,  and  the  pictur- 
esque old  town  on  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  Boia.  In  the  old  town  is 
the  Municipio,  containing  a  small  collection  of  Roman  antiquities 
from  Ponte  Nervla  (see  above).  The  Cathedral^  near  which  Is  a 
Baptistery  (partly  of  very  ancient  date),  and  the  Romanesque  church 
of  San  Michele  are  interesting;  the  columns  of  the  latter  hear  Roman 
Inscriptions.  Ahout  72  M.  to  the  W.  lies  the  picturesque  Porta 
Canarda.  Above  the  Isolated  tower-like  rock  (Scoglio  alto)  on  the 
beach  rises  the  former  Citadel  (now  barracks). 
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Fine  views  are  obUined  from  the  rained  Oenoe«e  fort  of  San  Paolo 
(536  ft.),  20  min.  above  the  old  tows,  and  from  the  (1  br.)  ruined  Castello 
cTJppio  (1180  ft.).  To  the  V.W.  of  the  latter  are  the  so-called  Calandre  or 
Calandri€y  a  depression  with  earfh-pyramids.  —  To  the  Vai  ifervia  see  p.  106. 

From  Yentimiglla  to  Mmtont^  Monte  (ktrlo,  and  Mee,  see  Baedeter'g 
Southern  France.  On  the  Hentone  road,  within  Italy,  is  (2V8  H.)  M6rtola^ 
with  the  *6arden  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  the  most  luxuriant  on  the  Riviera 
(adm.  on  Mon.  &  Frid.  afternoon,  fee  1  fr.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor:  visitors 
inscribe  their  names).  —  From  ventimiglia  to  Ten^  (for  Cuneo  and  Turin), 
see  K.  9. 

20 .  From  Oenoa  to  Pisa.    Eiviera  di  Levante. 

103 Vt  M.  Bailwat.  ^Train  de  luxe'  (Paris  to  Rome,  p.  1)  in  ca.  4  hrs. 
(fare  28  fr.  60  c.);  fast  express  in  Ss/4  and  express  in  4V«4V:i  hrs.  (21  fr.  10, 
14  fr.  76  e.)-,  ordinary  train  in  6  7  hrs.  (19  fr.  16,  18  fr.  40,  8  fr.  66  c.).  The 
trains  start  from  the  atatione  Fiatxa  Pfimeipe  (local  trains  to  Chiavari  also 
from  the  StoHont  OriMtaU;  eomp.  the  time-tables).  Tickets  to  AerW,  Rapallo^ 
etc.  by  the  fast  express  are  issued  only  as  extensions  of  tickets  to  Oenoa, 
on  application  being  made  to  the  ^Controllore'  or  to  the  station-master 
immediately  on  the  traveller's  arrival  in  Genoa.  Local  passengers  fron 
Oenoa  with  tickets  for  stations  short  of  Chiavari  (San  Pier  d'Arena  in  the 
opposite  direction)  are  not  allowed  to  travel  by  the  express  trains.  —  For 
the  sake  of  the  view,  seats  should  be  taken  on  the  right  side  of  the  carriage. 
Between  Kervi  and  Spezia  the  view  is  much  interrupted  by  the  numerous 
tannds.  It  is  dangerous  to  lean  out  of  the  earriage-window.  —  Electric 
Tramwaff  (No.  8)  to  Nervi,  see  p.  77. 

Oenoa,  p.  76.  On  leaving  the  Statione  Piazza  Prfnctpc,  tbe  train 
passes  ihiongb  a  long  tunnel  (4-5  mln.). 

2  M.  Statione  di  BrignoU  or  Stazione  OrientaU,  To  the  left  we 
obtain  a  view  of  tbe  fortress-crowned  heights  around  Genoa. 

On  the  Biviera  di  Levante^  or  coast  to  the  £.  of  Genoa,  the 
vegetation  is  less  luxuriant  than  on  the  Rivtera  dl  Ponente  (p.  94j, 
but  the  scenery  Is  almost  more  striking.  The  line  is  carried  through 
numerous  cuttings  and  more  tban  eighty  tunnels.  The  villages  bave 
narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,  closely  huilt  on  the  narrow  sea-board 
or  in  confined  valleys,  and  mostly  painted  externally  as  at  Genoa. 
The  train  crosses  the  insignificant  Bisagno,  and  passes  under 
the  Collina  d^Albdro  (p.  93)  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  41/2  M.  Sturla 
(Gr.  H6t.  Sturla,  dtfj.  21/2,  D.  31/2,  pens.  from  7  fr.,  incl.  wine),  with 
good  sea-baths  (ascent  of  Moute  Fasce,  see  p.  109).  To  the  right,  the 
Mediterranean ;  to  the  left,  the  olive-clad  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
sprinkled  with  country-houses.  —  5  M.  Quarto  al  Mare  (p.  93).  — 
6M.  Quinto  al  Mare  (Hot.  Qninto,  on  the  sea,  with  steam-heating, 
▼iew-terrace,  and  sea-baths,  R.  from  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  2^/2,  D.  3Va,  pens. 
7-9  fr.,  incl.  wine,  Italian,  very  fair;  Hot-Pens.  Beau-S^jour,  dtfj. 2, 
D.  3,  pens,  from  5  fr.,  Incl.  wine),  with  numerous  factories,  a  pretty 
Giardino  Puhhlico,  handsome  villas,  dense  lemon-groves,  and  fine 
palm-trees.  In  the  foreground  rises  the  promontory  of  Porto/!no 
(p.  109). 

71/2  M.  Nervi.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xix;  with  steam  -  heating  and 
Sardens).  Ed£h  Hotel,  a  large  house  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  with 
iiA  and  garden  stretching  to  the  sea,  B.  3V8-12,  B.  IVsf  d^j.  S'/z,  1>.  41/x, 
pens.  »-18  (L.  extra),  bath  3,  omn.  I1/2  fr.j   *Giiamd  II6tbl,  in  the  main 
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street,  adjoining  the  park  of  Marchese  Gropallo  (p.  109),  with  Uft,  B.  S^/k-S, 
B.  IVx*  d6j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-15  (L.  extra),  omn.  1  fr. ;  *HaT.-PEH8.  Victoria, 
near  the  station  and  the  sea,  R.  3*/4-6,  B.  I'At  d^j.  2Vs-3,  I>.  i-5,  pens. 
9-14  fr. ;  HdT.  Savoib,  Via  Carignano,  near  the  station,  B.  Arom  8V2,  B.  IVs, 
D.  4,  8.  8,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  •Stkand  Hotbl,  in  an  open  situation  with  fine 
views,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  coast  promenade,  with  Jift,  B.  8Vr6,  B.  i% 
d^j.  3,  D.  4-41/2,  pens.  8-14  fr.-,  •Schickeut'b  Pabk  Hotel,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  town,  with  hne  grounds  stretching  to  the  sea  (adm.  free)  and  a  c&f^- 
restaurant  on  the  terrace  over  the  sea,  R.  from  3,  B.  IVii  d^j.  21/2,  D.  3Vx-^i 
pens.  8V2-I2,  not  for  consumptives,  quite  German.  —  Hdi. -Pens.  Nkbvt, 
B.  2»/2-8Vsfr.,  L.  80  c.,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  2V«,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr.,  well  fpokeu 
of^  SoHWBizEKHOF,  B.  2-5,  B.  11/4,  I>.  SVtf  o.  2Vs,  Pcns.  7-10  fr.,  these 
two  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  at  the  corner  of  the  Viale  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  leading  to  the  station;  HdT.-PsHs.  Bsllbvue,  Via  Belvedere, 
on  the  road  to  Sant^  Ilario,  with  fine  view,  pens,  from  61/3  fr. 

Pensions  (usually  with  gardens).  F.  BUrgi.  next  the  Yilla  Gropallo, 
7-10  fr.,  P.  Bonera,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  7-9  fr.,  hoth  good?  P.  YUla 
FrMa,  6^  fr.,  P.  Vaia  AcUUridey  from  61/2  fr.,  P.  la  RMera,  these  three  in 
the  street  leading  to  the  station;  P.  BpUndide^  P,  de  la  VilUy  from  5  fr., 
P.  Gentraley  these  three  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  near  the  Giardino 
Pubblico;  P.  Beau-Site  (Italian),  Via  Serra  18,  d^j.  2,  D.  3,  pens,  from  7  fr.  5 
P.  Sacchetti,  near  the  Eden  Hotel,  pens,  from  6  fr.;  P.  Bitmarek  (Villa Nata- 
lina),  P.  Beau-Bivage  (German;  8-9  fr.),  P.  Rtuee^  these  three  in  the  Via 
Gapolungo,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town;  P.  Printempe^  5-6  fr. 

All  the  hotels  and  pensions,  except  Sefriekerfs  Park  Sotei^  HOt.  Sehweiser- 
ho/.  P.  la  Riviera^  P.  de  la  Ville,  P.  BeauraUe^  and  P.  Rutsey  are  closed  in 
summer.  —  Furnished  Apartmente  (800-1500  fr.  for  the  season)  and  villas 
(2500-4000  fr.)  are  scarce.  Agents,  Ant.  Cerruti,  Crovetto^  Via  del  Pozco  56 
and  72. 

Restaurants.  Rietorante  Cristo/oro  Colombo,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele.  — 
Oafes.  Ca/6  del  Chioeco,  €.  Miramare,  both  on  the  Coast  Promenade ;  C.  Milano 
(also  confectioner's).  Piazza  Vitt.  Eman. ;   G.  dee  Pakniers^  Via  del  Pozzo. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Corvetto  134. 

Gabs.  Per  drive  in  the  town  50c.,  with  two  horses  1  fr.;  at  night 
1  or  IVs  fr. ;  per  hour,  3,  31/3,  3V3,  and  4  fr.  Special  tariff  for  drives  beyond 
the  town  (to  Sant^  Ilario,  3V3  or  4  fr. ;  to  Genoa,  5  or  51/3  fr. ;  to  Rapallo^ 
12  or  14  fr. ;  to  Poriofino,  18  or  20  fr.). 

Sleetrio  Tramway  (from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Eman.)  to  Genoa,  see  p.  77 (Ko.  B). 

Physicians.  Dr.  Alexander^  Dr.  Greger,  Dr.  Michaeleen,  Dr,  Jfeukomm, 
Dr.  Ortenau,  Dr.  Rhoden.  Dr.  Schmidt,  Dr.  Schneegans,  Dr.  Stifler,  Dr.  Thomat^ 
Dr.  Weiseenberg.  —  Dentist.  Dr.  Ebner,  Via  del  Pozro  65.  —  Ohemists.  Gallo, 
Via  Corvetto  111,  near  the  post-office;  Guth,  Piazza  Belvedere.  —  Englith 
Church  Service  at  the  Eden  Hotel. 

Music,  daily  at  2.80  p.m.  on  the  Coast  Promenade.  —  Visitobs'  Tax, 
IV*  fr.  per  week.  —  Enquiry  Office  (with  reading-room),  Via  Corvetto  94. 
—  V18ITOB8*  List,  Pro-Nervi,  twice  a  month,  25  c. 

Olimate,  etc.  Nervi,  the  oldest  winter-station  on  the  E.  Biviera,  is 
backed  on  the  K.  by  Monte  Qiugoy  and  is  sheltered  on  the  N.W.  by  the 
Monte  Moro,  a  spur  of  the  Monte  Fcuce,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  promontory 
of  Portofino,  while  it  lies  fully  exposed  to  the  S.E.  wind.  Its  mean  winter 
temperature  (52*  Fahr.)  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  W.  Biviera,  bat 
the  rainfall  at  Nervi  is  more  copious  and  the  periods  of  dry  weather  less 
prolonged.  The  relative  moisture  of  the  three  winter  months  is  60.1  per  cent. 

Ntrvi,  a  small  town  with  3500  Inhal).,  surrounded  with  groves  of 
oliyes,  oranges,  and  lemons,  is  much,  frequented  in  winter  by  Eng- 
lish, Russians,  and  Germans,  as  a  health-resort.  The  Viale  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  with  Its  fine  palms,  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  railway- 
station  to  the  (3  min.)  town,  which  is  intersected  from  W.  to  £.  by 
the  highroad,  here  called  Via  Cavour  (to  the  W.)  and  Via  del  Pozzo 
(^to  the  E.).  In  the  Via  Cavour  are  the  Qiardino  Puhhlieo  (left)  and 
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the  ViUa  Croet  (No.  113  -,  right);  in  the  Via  del  Pozzo  are  the  Park 
of  the  Mcarehese  Oropallo  (right,  No.  55,  adm.  i/g  fr.,  visitors  staying 
at  the  Grand  H6tel  free),  with  a  f  ne  gronp  of  date-palms  and  an 
old  watch-tower  on  the  Coast  Promenade,  and  the  Villa  Serra  (no 
adm.).   All  these  are  noteworthy  for  their  luxnriant  vegetation. 

A  featore  of  the  place  is  the  dnst-free  and  sunny  *CoaBt  Prom- 
enade (to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station),  which  runs  along  the  shore 
above  the  rocky  beach,  and  is  protected  by  a  lofty  wall  on  the  land- 
ward side.  Pleasantly  placed  benches  on  the  promenade  and  in  the 
adjoining  gardens  afford  resting-places  for  patients  who  wish  to  be 
much  in  the  open  air  without  taking  active  exercise. 

The  Via  Belvedere,  beginning  at  the  Piasza  Belvedere,  about  the  middle 
of  the  main  street,  ascends  in  curves  to  (,*/a  hr.)  the  church  of  Sanf  Jlario 
(640  ft.)-  On  the  way,  and  from  beside  the  church,  we  obtain  admirable 
views  as  far  as  Porto  Quo  on  the  £.,  and  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  and 
the  Ligurian  Alps  on  the  W.  The  footpath  (short-cut)  may  be  chosen 
for  the  descent;  or  we  may  follow  the  hill  to  the  W.  and  descend  via  the 
Cappella  San  Boeeo  (656  ft.)  to  the  Giardino  Pubblico  (V«  hr.).  —  From  Sant' 
Uario  we  may  proceed  via  the  Montt  Oiugo  (1685  ft.)  to  the  top  of  the  Monte 
Foiee  (2790  ft.;  2Vt  hrs.).  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  Qenoa  and  to 
the  X.W.  of  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  Monte  Rosa  chain:  descent  vi& 
Apparizione  to  Sturla  (p.  107).  —  The  choice  of  walks  is  small. 

The  numerous  tnnnels  that  now  follow  sadly  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  view.  —  872  M.  BogUa$co  (H6t.-Pen8.  Bristol). 
9^2  ^*  Pitve  di  8ori,  above  which  rises  the  chapel  of  Santa  Croce 
(1720  ft. ;  11/2  kr. ;  view).  IOV2  M.  8ori  (65  ft.)  is  beautifally 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  pretty  valley,  up  which  a  road  runs  to 
(I8/4  M.)  Canepa.  We  enjoy  a  noble  survey  of  sea  and  valley  from 
the  viaduct  which  passes  high  above  the  town  and  rivulet. 

13  M.  Becco  (modest  inn ;  omnibus  to  Ruta  50  c. ;  carr.  2-3  fr.). 

The  *RoAD  FKOM  Rkcoo  to  Bapallo  (carr.  6-6  fr.)  ascends  the  mountain- 
slope  to  the  S.E.,  with  a  view,  to  the  right,  of  Camogli  (p.  110)  and  the  pop- 
ulous eoast,  and  reaches  (2Vx  M.)  Buta  (95()  ft. ;  Ktwtaal  B6t.  cTItalie^  with  a 
memorial  tablet  to  Hietzsche,  R.  from  2,  B.  1,  d€j.  21/2,  !>•  3-4,  pens.  6-10  fr., 
bargain  desirable;  Otteria  Piemonte$e^  beyond  the  tunnel,  good  cuisine),  a 
village  commanding  a  magnificent  retrospect  of  the  Oulf  of  Genoa.  The 
road  then  traverses  a  tunnel  (80yds.  long:  curious  view)  aod  descends 
through  chestnut  woods  in  wide  bends  viH  (SVz  M.)  San  Loreneo  della  Cotta 
(Flemish  altar-piece  of  1499  in  the  church),  beyond  which  steep  footpaths 
diverge  to  the  left  for  San  Massimo  (p.  118),  to  the  right  for  San  Biro  and 
Santa  Vargherita  (p.  110),  to  (7  M.)  Rapallo  (p.  112)  on  the  l^.E. 

Ruta  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  *Honte 
di  Portoflno  or  Monte  Ttiigrafo  (2000  ft.),  an  almost  square  promontory  of 
hard  tertiary  conglomerate,  with  a  rich  flora,  eiq>ecially  on  its  S.  slopes. 
A  new  private  road  (adm.  i/s  f'o  carr.  1  fr.)  ascends  from  the  E.  end  of 
the  tunnel  on  the  high  road  to  the  S.  to  the  (IV2  M.)  Rettaurant  Portofino- 
Kuhn  (IMOft.),  with  extensive  view;  new  hotel  under  construction  (motor- 
car from  the  stations  of  Recco  and  Rapallo  4  fr.,  brake  8  fr.  there  and 
back).  Farther  on,  there  are  three  paths:  one  leading  to  the  right  to  the 
C/thr.)  Semd/orOf  the  new  signal-station  (Vthr.  below  the  old  one)  on  the 
Monte  Campana  (2915  ft.),  another  to  the  left  to  the  Paeto  Pietre  Sirette 
']>.  110),  while  we  proceed  by  the  middle  path,  finally  through  wood,  to  the 
'Ahr.)  summit.  The  Old  Signal  Station  (2000  ft.)  commands  a  magnificent 
riew  of  the  Riviera,  from  Capo  Berta  near  Oneglia  to  the  islands  oflf  Porto 
Venere,  while  in  clear  weather  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Alpi  Apuane,  and 
Corsica  are  sometimes  visible.  —  From  the  summit  we  proceed  to  the  E. 
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(or  from  the  restaurant  mentioned  on  p.  109  to  the  S.E.)  to  the  (90  min.) 
Patao  Pieire  Streite  (1415  ft.;  Restaurant  Paradiso,  new),  beyond  which  a 
rough  and  not  easily  found  path  leads  to  the  W.,  with  a  good  view  of  the 
precipitous  S.  "side  of  the  cape,  to  the  (Vh  hr.)  Semdforo  (p.  109).  Another 
path  descends  to  the  8.  from  the  Pietre  Strctte  to  (1  hr.)  San  Fnittwso 
(p.  Ill),  where  a  boat  for  Camogli  or  Portoflno  may  be  taken  (2  fr.).  The 
two  main  paths  from  the  Pietre  Strette  lead,  one  to  the  left  to  (IV4  hr.) 
8anta  MargheiHta  (see  below;  road  projected),  the  other  straight  on,  along 
the  ridge  among  fine  umbrella-pines,  to  (1 '/z  br.)  Pwtofino  (p.  111). 

On  the  Monte  Ortena  (2010  ft.),  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Ruta,  is  the  pilgrimage- 
church  of  Madonna  di  Caravaggio  or  CaravagU  (founded  in  1747),  with  a 
lofty  flight  of  steps  (414)  and  good  view,  llie  best  descent  leads  to  San 
JHetro  di  Novella  (p.  113).  —  From  Iluta  via  Santa  Maria  del  Campo  to  (1V«  hr.) 
RapallOy  see  p.  113. 

141/2  M.  Camogli  {Alb.  della  Statione^  plain  j  l)oat  to  San  Frut- 
tuoso  4,  to  Portoflno  8-10  fr.,  bargain  necessary),  a  small,  but  at  one 
time  important  harbour  (6700  inhab.),  with  a  school  of  navigation, 
lofty  houses,  and  the  ruined  Castello  Drogfonc  (views),  is  also  connect- 
ed with  (21/2  M.)  Ruta  (p.  109)  by  road,  and  with  the  MonU  di  Porto- 
fino  (2  hrs.)  by  a  bridle-path  via  San  Rocro.  —  From  San  Rocco  a  bad 
footpath  (views)  leads  to  the  S.  past  the  church  of  San  Nicola  to  the 
Punta  della  Chiappa,  the  S.W.  point  of  the  promontory  (II/2  h^r.  from 
Camogli),  with  a  small  oratory  (Madonnina),  a  curious  harbour,  and 
an  old  convent  (now  a  private  house).  To  San  Fruttuoso  see  p.  111. 

Beyond  a  tunnel  (I8/4M.)  penetrating  the  promontory  of  Porto- 
fino  the  train  reaches  — 

17^2  M.  Santa  Margherita  Lignre.  —  Hotels  (nearly  all  have 
sleam-lieating).  ^GRAND-HdTSL  Mibamarb,  on  the  road  to  Portofino,  with 
lift,  R.  from  4,  B.  IV2.  d^j.  31/2,  I>.  5,  board  Gfr.^  Gbakd-Hotbl,  in  an 
elevated  situation  (view),  R.  from  5,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  8-12, 
omn.  1/2  fr.  -,  *  Hotel  Rkgina  Elena,  on  the  Portofino  road,  with  lift,  R.  2V2^i 
B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  (L.  extra)  7-12  fr. ;  "Gr.  Hot.  Continental,  with 
lift,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-12 fr.-,  MfiTROPOLB,  R.  from  21/2,  B.  IV2, 
d^j.  21/2,  !>•  4,  pens.  7-10,  omn.  1  fr.,  both  on  the  Rapallo  road  with  fine 
gardens;  Strand  Hotel,  in  the  town,  on  the  sea,  with  lift,  R.  from  4, 
B.  11/1,  D.  41/2,  pens,  incl.  wine,  10-16  fr.?  Hot. -Pens.  Victoria,  with 
garden,  pens,  from  71/2  fr. ;  Eursaal  HdTEL,  with  sea-baths,  R.  from  3, 
B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens,  from  8  fr.,  very  fair;  Alb.  Roxa,  with  restau- 
rant, pens.  6fr.,  plain  but  good,  both  in  the  town.  —  Pensions:  Stt^m- 
QiUttryy  8-15  fr. ;  ViUa  Bauer ^  6-9  fr.  —  Cafe-Keatauranta.  Chalei  Margherita, 
with  sea-baths,  Gaff^-Ristorante  ColomLo,  both  near  the  sea;  Munich  beer 
at  the  Cc^ff^  Ligure.  —  Carriage  to  Portofino  and  back  with  one  horse 
(2  pera.)  6,  with  two  horses  8  fr. ;  to  RapdUo  3  or. 5  fr.;  to  Ruta  10  or 
14  fr. ;  to  Zoagli  8  or  10  fr. ;  to  Chiavari  16  or  20  fr.;  to  Sestri  Levante  25  or 
35  fr.  —  Boat  to  Portofino  and  back  4-6,  to  San  Fruttuoso  12,  to  Camogli 
(wilhout  return)  15  fr.  —  Physician,  Dr.  Sckvenke. 

Santa  Margherita,  a  town  of  4900  inhab.,  frequented  as  a  winter- 
resort  and  for  sea-bathing,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vol  di  San 
Siro,  on  one  of  the  beautiful  and  sheltered  bays  of  the  *Qulf  of 
RapallOj  also  called  Golfo  Tigulio  after  an  ancient  town  of  that 
name.  Columbus,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  Cavour,  and  Mazzini  are 
all  commemorated  by  statues  here.  Many  of  the  women  are  engaged 
in  lace-making,  while  the  men  go  in  May  as  coral-flshers  to  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia. 
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A  magnificent  avenue  of  plane-trees  leads  up  the  Val  di  San  Siro 
to  the  church  of  San  Siro  (to  San  f.orenzo  and  Kuta,  see  p.  109).  — 
The  Monte  di  Portofino  (p.  109)  may  he  ascended  from  Santa  Mar- 
gberita  in  2^2  !»".  vi&  San  Lorenzo  and  Ruta,  in  2^/4  hrs.  via  the 
Pietre  Strette. 

The  *RoAD  TO  Portofino  (3  M. ;  omn.  4  times  daily),  com- 
menced under  Napoleon  I.,  is  one  of  the  most  heautlful  in  Italy.  It 
skirts  the  sea  from  Santa  Margherlta,  with  views  of  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  hills  of  Spezia,  passing  the  Villa  Costa  and  other  villas,  and 
running  helow  the  ( ^2  ^'0  former  Benedictine  convent  of  Cervara 
(ca.  1361 ;  now  occupied  by  French  Carthusians,  p.  449),  where, 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia  (p.  203),  Francis  I.  of  France,  detained  by 
contrary  winds  on  his  way  to  Madrid  as  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V., 
was  once  confined.  Thence  the  road,  passing  the  picturesque  CastU 
ofParaggi  (Mr.  F.  Brown,  of  Genoa),  leads  to  the  hamlet  of  Paraggi 
(Pens.  Cosmopolite,  with  sea-baths,  pens.  6-9  fr.,  good),  whence  a 
footpath  (see  below)  crosses  the  wooded  hills  to  Santa  Margherita. 

The  fishing-village  of  Portofino  (*Qr.  Hotel  Splendide,  in  a  lofty 
situation  with  belvedere  and  garden,  R.  1^2'  ^^h  3^2"^*  ^'  5-6» 
pens.  9-14,  omn.  ^j^U.^  frequented  by  English  visitors;  Grand 
Hotels  under  construction;  Piccolo  Hotels  on  the  beach,  good;  Ai- 
hergo  DelfLnp,  in  the  village,  R.  from  2Y2»  pens.  incl.  wine  6-7  fr., 
plain ;  Ostena  deUa  Stella)^  the  Roman  Portus  Delphini^  is  ensconced 
in  a  narrow  and  well-sheltered  bay  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
promontory.  Lace  is  made  here.  The  fine  date-palm  in  front  of  the 
church  should  be  noticed.  The  Romanesque  church  of  San  Giorgio 
(12th  cent.),  rising  above  sheer  cliffs  {}l^\x.\  commands  a  striking 
view.  The  magnificent  Villa  Carnarvon^  close  by,  was  occupied  by 
the  German  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  in  1886  (adni.  on  Mou. 
afternoon). 

The  extremity  of  the  promontory,  fortified  in  the  14th  cent.,  is 
occupied  by  an  old  Caatle  (Sir  M.  Brown)  and  the  pilgrimage-chapel 
of  Madonna  del  Capo  (!20  min.  from  Portofino  (fine  views). 

The  highly  attractive  mountain-path  to  Portofino,  reached  by  a  road 
ascending  beside  the  Villa  Costa  (see  ahuve),  crosses  the  hill  below  the 
church  of  Madonna  di  Nozdrego^  and  descends  to  join  the  road  sX  Paraggi. 
On  the  way  a  footpath  diverges  on  the  left  for  Cervara  (see  above)  and 
another  on  the  right  for  Uceelleria^  a  fine  point  of  view. 

The  excursion  to  Portofino  may  be  pleasantly  prolonged  (in  calm 
weather)  by  taking  a  boat  (4-5  fr.),  alon;;  the  precipitous  S.  coast  of  the 
promontory,  to  (ly*  hr.)  the  convent  of  *8an  Fruttuoto  (Oateria  Unica,  un- 
pretending), mentioned  as  early  as  S8H,  prettily  situated  on  a  bay  between 
steep  rocks.  The  early-Oothic  church  contains  aBoman  sarcophagus  and 
the  tombs  of  some  members  of  the  Doria  family  (13-14 th  cent.).  We  thence 
row  on  to  the  (3/4  hr.)  Punta  delta  Chiappa  and  Camogli  (comp.  p.  110). 

The  Monte  di  Portofino  (p.  109)  may  be  ascended  from  Portofino  in 
2V4  hrs.,  from  San  Frnttnoso  in  ls/4-2  hrs. 

The  pictnresqne  •Road  to  Rapallo  (2  M.;  omn.)  passes  the 
Marchese  Spinola's  Villa  Pagana,  with  its  beautiful  'Garden  (adm. 
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free),  and  the  fifiMng- village  of  San  Michele  di  Pagana^  the  chuich  of 
wMoh  possesses  an  altai-piece  by  Van  Dych  (Gruciflxion;  ca.  1625*, 
injured)  and  a  group  of  the  Gruciflxion  by  Maragliano  (p.  88). 
The  Railway  runs  to  the  N.  and  traverses  two  tunnels. 

18^2  ^*  Bapallo.  —  Hotela  (comp.  p.  ziz^  mostly  closed  in  summer  • 
nearly  all  have  steam-heating).  Iufbsial  Palace  HdTKL,  near  the  station 
of  Santa  Margherita,  in  an  elevated  situation  (view),  with  lift  and  park, 
E.  from  3,  B.  2,  d<5j.  4,  D.  6,  bath  3,  pens,  from  12  fr.;  Hotel  Kursaal, 
also  on  the  Santa  Margherita  road,  1  M.  from  the  station,  with  concert- 
room,  garden,  and  sea-baths  (new  building  projected).  —  *Qr.  Hot.  Botal, 
B.  from  3,  B.  IV4,  dej.  3V2,  D.  4Va,  pens.  7-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  frequented  by 
the  English;  *Gb.  H6t.  Beac-Eivaoe,  E.  from  8,  B.  IV4,  dej.  3-3V»,  I>.  A-5, 
pens.  9-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  hoth  with  lift,  steam-heating,  and  garden  (these  two 
belong  to  the  same  proprietors);  *Ge.  Hot.  Savola.,  with  the  d^pendance 
Eota  Bianca  and  a  caf^  on  the  sea,  R.  from  3,  B.  lVs«  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens.  7-12, 
omn.  1  fr.,  many  Germans;  *Eivieba  Splbmdide  HOtel,  E.  from  3,  B.  IVa, 
dd).  31/21  !>•  4V23  pens,  from  8,  omn.  1  fr.,  new ;  HdT.  Mieamabe,  E.  from  3, 
B.  IV2,  d^j.  3-3»A,  ».  4-4V2,  pens,  from  8fr.;  •HOt.  Modebke,  E.  31/2-5, 
B.  11/4,  ddj.  3-3V2,  D.  41/2-5,  pens.  7-12,  omn.  1  fr.  (the  last  three  in  the 
Giardino  Pubblico,  on  the  sea);  HdT.  Bbistol,  E.  from  3,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  3, 
D.  4,  pens,  from  6,  omn.  i/a  fr. ;  Hot.  deb  Etbanqees,  E.  from  2V2,  B.  li/a, 
d^j.  21/2,  D.  31/a,  pens.  eVa-lOfr.:  Eden  Hotel  &  Pens.  Gebmania,  with  a 
small  garden.  E.  from  21/2,  B.  IVt,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  3,  pens.  6-7  fr.,  plain.  — 
At  the  £.  end  of  the  town :  *Gb.  Hot.  Augusta  Victobia.  on  the  sea,  with 
lift  and  the  d^pendance  Hdt.  SuUse,  E.  3-6,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  41/2,  pens. 
8-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  new;  Gband  Hotel  et  Eubope;  HdT.-EESTAUBANT  Majcsaxa, 
on  the  harbour,  E.  2-5,  pens.  6-8  fr.,  very  fair.  •Gb.  Hot.  Vebdi,  R.  3-7, 
B.  IVi,  dej.  3-4,  D.  41/2-51/2,  pens.  7-12,  omn.  11/2  fr.,  many  English ;  •Hot.- 
Pens.  Bbauh-Bellbvde.  E.  21/2-4,  B.  ii/4,  D.  S-31/2,  S.  2-21/2,  pens.  6-9  fr., 
these  two  in  a  lofty  situation  on  the  Eecco  road,  1/2  M.  from  the  station. 
•H6t.  do  Pabo,  174  M.  from  the  station,  with  garden,  E.  3-5,  B.  ±^/^ 
B.  41/1,  S.  21/2,  pens.  7-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot.  Intebnational,  E.  from  ai/a, 
B.  11/2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-12 fr.;  Hot.-Pens.  H^tbopole,  pens.  7-10  fr. 5 
^Pems.  Elisabeth,  7-8  fr.,  both  German ;  all  these  are  in  an  open  situation 
on  the  Ghiavari  road;  Pens.  Villa  Jolanda,  Yia  Montallegro,  6-9  fr.,  also 
at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  town;  Alb.  Uont'  Allegbo,  with  restaurant  and 
small  garden,  E.  2  fr.,  Italian,  very  fair.  —  Hotel  Ebonpbinzessin  Cbcii,ia, 
at  S.  Michele  di  Pagana  (see  above),  with  electric  light  and  garden,  B.  8-8, 
D.  4,  pens.  10-15  fr. 

Cafes.  CJicaet  Saline  (baths);  Cafi  Roma.  —  Alexandra  Tea  Rooms.  — 
Restaurant  de  la  Oare  (Munich  and  Pilsner  beer). 

Oabs  (scarce;  bargain  necessary  for  longer  excursions).  To  Sanf  Anna 
and  back  with  one  horse  li/a.  with  two  3  fr. ;  to  San  JHetro  di  NoveUa  or 
Santa  Maria  del  Campo  2  or  31/2  fr. ;  to  Santa  Margherita  3  or  41/2  fr. ;  to 
San  Lorenzo  or  ZoagU  31/2  or  5  fr. ;  to  Portofino  or  Ruta  8  or  10  fr. ;  to 
CMavari  9  or  12  fr.  —  Boats.  Per  hr.  2  fr. ;  during  the  season  motor>boats 
to  San  Fruttuoso  and  Ghiavari. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Winslow^  3  Via  Montebello ;  Dr.  Bruck;  Dr.  Schnrincke.  — 
Chemiat.    Farmacia  Voigt. 

English  Ohuroh  (St.  George's),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town;  services 
(Nov.-April)  at  8.80.  10.30  and  3;  chaplain.  Rev.  F.  Knight,  Hotel  Eoyal. 

Climate.  Eapallo  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  by  a  semicircle  of  moun- 
tains, which  unite  with  the  promontory  ofPortofino  on  the  W.,  to  form  a 
tolerable  shelter  against  the  wind.  Eapallo  is  cooler,  molster,  and  rainier 
than  Kervi,  but  far  excels  it  in  the  number  of  its  attractive  walks. 

Bapallo^  a  small  seaport  with  5800  inbab.,  wbo  make  lace  and  do 
a  brisk  trade  in  olive-oil,  is  situated  at  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  BoatOf  at 
the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Bapallo  (p.  110).  As  a  winter-resort  it  is 
frequented  by  the  English  and  Germans  owing  to  its  agreeable  cli- 
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mate,  its  freedom  from  dust,  and  its  beautiful  situation.  In  summer 
it  is  visited  by  ItaUans  fox  sea- bathing.  The  old  CoBtello^  on  the 
beaeh,  is  now  a  prison  and  coast-guard  station;  close  by  are  the  old 
Porta  SaUnc  and  a  Zoolo^al  Station,  The  Parish  Church  has  a  lean- 
ing tower;  in  the  Oratorio  dd  Bianchi  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sebastian  by 
Maragliano  (p.  88).  To  the  W.  of  the  town  Ue  the  small  Oiardino 
Pubhlico  and  an  ancient  Roman  Bridge,  known  as  ^Hannibal's  Bridge*. 
BzcDBSioHs.  By  boat  (IV2  lir. ;  S^/s-d  fr.  there  and  back)  or  by  road 
(p.  ill }  6  M.)  vii  amta  Margh^rita  to  Poriofino  (p.  111).  —  Via  San  Loretuo 
delta  Casta  and  Suta  to  (2Vs  hrs.)  the  top  of  McnU  di  Poriofino,  or  to  (2Vs- 
^  hrt.)  Btceo  or  Oamogll,  p.  110.  —  By  road  (umnibus)  through  the  Boato 
t^aUe^,  with  its  numerous  orchards,  to  (1  H.)  8ant^  Anna.  Thence  to  the 
N.,  by  the  Vai  di  Foggia,  dominated  by  the  sheer  Manieo  di  Lume  (2625  ft.), 
«o  San  PUtro  di  NotsUa  and  (2Vt  M.)  Sanf"  Andrea  di  Foggia;  or  to  the  W. 
i  )  (2  Jf .)  Santa  Maria  del  Campo.  near  the  Bomanesque  church  of  San  Tommaso 
and  the  earlj-Oothic  ruins  of  the  Monaeterio  di  Voile  ChrUH  (founded  1204; 
secularised  1535)}  or  to  the  S.W.  to  (21/3  M.)  San  Mateimo.  The  last  two 
villages  are  connected  by  footpaths  with  B.ata  and  San  Lorenso  (see  above). 
—  To  Bant  Ambrogio,  •/«  hr.  to  the  8.E.  —  To  the  N.B.  is  the  pilgrimage- 
church  of  •  Madonna  diMonUaiegro  CXObft.^  founded  in  1657),  reached  by 
a  bridle-path  passing  among  fine  old  ilexes  in  2-2^4  hrs.,  and  commanding 
a  superb  view.  Beside  the  church  is  the  Locanda  di  Montallegro  (B.  2-3, 
penr.  5^fr.).  The  view  is  still  more  extensive  from  ihe  Monte  ito«a  (2270  ft. )* 
10  min.  to  the  B.,  or  from  the  Monte  CastOlo  (2170  ft.),  Vt  ^r.  to  the  8.E. 
From  the  latter  we  may  descend  to  the  S.W.  to  Sanf  Ambrogio  (see  above), 
or  we  may  follow  the  ridge  to  the  8.E.  and  then  descend  to  San  Ru/fino 
di  Levi  (915  ft. ;  inn)  and  through  the  pretty  Rvpinaro  Valleg  to  (2Va  hrs.) 
Chiavari  (sec  below). 

The  •BoAD  PBOM  Bafallo  to  Chiatabi  (T^a  M.)  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Italy,  and  should  be  traversed  by  r.arriage  (one- 
horse  6-8,  two-horse  12  fr.)  or,  as  far  as  (3^4  M.  from  Rapallo)  Zoagli, 
on  foot.  The  road,  with  fine  views  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Portoflno, 
ascends  a  hill,  where  Gbiavari  comes  into  sight,  then  descends  rapidly 
to  (3V4  M.)  Zoagli  (see  below).  We  again  ascend  (two  short  tunnels) 
.ver  the  ridge  bearing  the  ancient  churches  of  Sanf  Andrea  and 
San  PiePrOj  and  pass  below  the  chuich  of  Madonna  deUe  Qrazie, 
whence  the  road,  oommanding  fine  views  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Sestri, 
descends  rapidly  to  Chiavari. 

The  Baixwat  between  Bapallo  and  Chiavari  is  an  almost  con- 
tinuous tunnel.  —  21  M.  Zoagli  (166  ft. ;  caf^),  a  prettily  situated 
little  place,  with  an  interesting  churchyard.  The  manufactuie  of 
velvet  is  a  house-industry  here. 

24  M.  Chiavari.  —  Hotels.  *Albsbgo  del  Neobino,  B.  2-21/3  fr.-, 
Alb.  Oolombo,  Alb.  Pbiaxio,  both  clean.  —  Caffi  Sanguined,  Piazza 
Garibaldi.  —  Boat  to  Portofino  5  fr.  —  Gabbiaqb  to  Rapallo  6  fr.  — 
Omxjbus  to  Sestri  (p.  114)  and  twice  daily  to  Bononasca  (70  c). 

Chiavariy  an  episcopal  town  with  10,400  inhab.,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  EnteUa,  where  the  mountains  recede  in  a  wide  semicircle, 
manufactures  lace,  light  chairs  (aedie  di  CMavaH),  and  silk,  and 
builds  ships.  Near  the  station  are  pretty  gardens  and  the  church  of 
Madonna  delt  Orto  (1613),  now  the  cathedral,  with  a  large  portico 
added  In  1841.   In  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto  are  the  handsome  new 
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Law  Courts.  The  mined  CasUe  dates  firom  the  12th  eentnij.  Fine 
view  from  the  month  of  the  riyei,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town, 

Piotureique  walk  by  the  old  Pofite  deUa  MaddtOtna^  the  higheit  up  of 
the  hridees  oyer  the  Entella,  to  (2  M.)  the  late-Romanesque  church  of 
*8an  Salvat&re^  erected  in  12U-52;  adjacent  is  an  old  palace  of  the  Fieschi 
(see  below).  —  Vi&  San  Rv/ftno  di  Levi  to  the  Jfadonna  di  MmUdttegro  see  p.  118. 

From  Chiavari  a  road  runs  K.  yiH  Carasco  (100  ft.)  into  the  Sturla 
Valley^  in  which  are  the  Tillages  of  Borgonuovo  and  (10  M.)  Borzoruuea 
(510  ft.:  several  inns;  omn.  see  p.  118).  From  the  former  a  road  diverges 
to  the  y.E.  running  yil  the  Pasto  del  Bocco  (312&  ft.)  to  the  little  summer- 
resort  and  pilgrim-resort  of  Santa  Maria  dd  Taro  0^40  ft. ;  inn).  A  bridle- 
path (mule  5  fr.)  connects  Borzonasca  with  (IV2  hr.)  Prato  Sojpra  la  Croee 
(.1845  ft.;  Alb.  del  Club  Alpino,  B.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of-,  Hdt-Pens.  PitU- 
luga),  a  favourite  summer-resort  in  the  Penna  Vcdley  (Id  which  are  many  old 
chestnut  woods),  near  a  cold  mineral  spring.  Prato  is  the  starting-point  for 
the  ascent  of  the  Monte  JJona  (5580  ft.:  31/2  hrs. :  views) and  of  the  ragged 
greenstone  peak  of  the  M<mie  Penna  (0686  ft. ;  41/2-0  hrs.),  whence  the  descent 
may  be  made  vi&  the  Casa  del  Penna  (4395  ft. ;  good  beds)  to  (2V2  hrs.) 
Santa  Maria  del  Taro  (see  above). 

2572  ^*  Lavagna^  a  ship-huilding  place,  is  the  ancestral  seat  of 
the  Counts  Fieschi,  and  the  birthplace  of  8inihaldo  de*  Fietehi,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Bologna,  afterwards  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (1243-54). 
Ascent  of  Monte  Capenardo  vi4  Cogomo^  see  p.  116.  —  27  M.  Cavi, 
at  the  month  of  a  charming  ravine. 

2872  ^-  Seitri  Levante.  —  Hotels.  *Gband  Bdm  Jenbgh,  in  an 
open  situation  on  the  W.  bay,  B.  from  S,  B.  IVa,  d<).  3,  D.  4,  pens.  9-14 
(L.  extra),  omn.  V4-IV4  fr.,  German:  Gb.  Hot.  Mibamabs  (Europe)^  on  the 
S.  bay,  B.  from  3,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  8,  D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr..  with  lifss,  steam- 
heating,  and  gardens*.  Alb.  Viotobia,  at  the  harbour  (Piazza  Vitt.  Emanu- 
ele).  Alb.  dbi  Viagqiatobi,  neu>  the  station,  both  quite  Italian,  unpretend- 
ing. —  Otteria  OM^y  Piasza  Vitt.  £man.,  good  Piedmontese  and  Ligurian 
wine.  —  Caffi  Ligure^  Corso  Colombo  6.  —  Poet  Office^  Via  Carlo  Alberto, 
the  main  street.  —  Sea  Bathe  at  the  Stahilimento  Nettuno  (also  theatre),  on 
the  W.  bay.  —  Phyeidan:  Dr.  Bartel.  —  Omnibue  to  Chiavari  hourly  (40  c). 

Sestri  Levante,  the  Boman  8egesta  Tiguliorum^  a  small  seaport 
with  3000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  flat  and  fertile  isthmus  which 
connects  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  streamlet  Ordmolo  with  the 
Jsola  (230  ft. ;  once  an  island),  an  abrupt  and  pietnresque  sandstone 
cape.  The  shallow  W.  bay  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  Rapallo  (p.  110);  the  small  S.  bay  has  steep  wooded  banks.  Sestri 
is  visited  for  sea-bathing  in  summer  by  Italians  and  as  a  winter- 
resort  by  nervous  patients  (especially  from  Germany),  while  its 
beautiful  and  well-wooded  environs  attract  numerous  pleasure  tour- 
ists. Its  winter -temperature  (46.4^  Fahr.)  is  lower  than  that  of 
other  Riviera  stations  as  it  is  not  so  well  sheltered  from  the  N.  wind, 
but  the  sun  is  longer  visible  and  the  atmosphere  is  drier. 

The  pretty  Coast  Promenade,  on  the  W.  bay,  near  the  station, 
and  the  adjoining  Oiardino  Pubblico  are  the  favourite  resorts  of 
visitors.  —  From  the  harbour,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  bay,  we 
may  either  follow  the  picturesque  road  to  the  end  of  the  promontory, 
or  ascend  past  the  Guardie  di  Finanza  (coast-guard  station)  to  the 
*  Villa  Piuma  (ring  at  the  upper  gate.  No.  4;  fee  20-30  c).  Passing 
below  the  mansion  and  beyond  a  *castle'  (view),  we  round  the  cape 
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to  the  right,  with  Its  line  pines  and  undergprowth.  —  Good  Ylews 
of  the  S.  bay  are  obtained  on  the  way  to  the  Cemmpo  Santo  (from 
the  harbour  to  the  left  by  the  chnrch),  and  also  from  the  Capuchin 
Moncutery  and  from  the  Villa  Mandrella,  on  the  £.  margin  of  the 
S.  bay. 

Excuiwiojrs.  Pleasant  walk  to  the  8.E.  to  Riva  (see  below),  Yia  the 
yillages  of  JHla  and  Ban  Bartolomeo  (i  hr.;  boat  from  Sestri  2-3  fr.).  — 
From  San  Bartolomeo  an  attractive  footpath  leads  to  the  S.W.,  finally 
through  woodf  to  the  (1  hr.)  TtUgrafo^  or  signal-station,  on  the  S.  spur  of 
the  McfiUe  CatteUo  (870  ft.).  Here  we  comm&nd  a  view  of  the  bay  of  Riva 
and  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Portofino.  —  To  the  N.E. 
to  the  JBHea  Wood  Q/t  hr.)  and  San  Bernardo.  —  A  footpath,  diverging  to 
the  right  from  the  Ghiavari  road  immediately  before  the  tunnel  and  affording 
fine  views,  leads  past  the  ruined  chapel  of  SofU*  Anna  to  <7a«i  (p.  114).  — 
A  bridle-path  ascends  to  the  K.  from  Sant*  Anna  to  the  (2Vs  hrs.)  top  of 
the  Menu  Capmardo  (3270  ft.;  view).  Descent  to  the  W.  to  Cogorno  and 
Lcmtffna  (p.  114).  —  Carriage-road  vi&  Pila  to  the  copper-mines  of  Scmta 
VUtoria  and  Libiolo,  in  the  Gromolo  valley. 

The  HioBBOAD  FBox  Sestki  to  Spzzia  (35Vs  H.  j  carriage  26,  with  two 
""orses  46  fr.)  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  Borgotaro  (see  below) 
' .  yond  Pila  (see  above),  and  from  (2  M.)  Triffoio  winds  up  the  scantily 
)Oded  mountains  (short-cuts  for  walkers),  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of 
i  stri  and  the  Monte  Castello,  to  the  magnificently  situated  Casa  BertoUo. 
(The  dairy  of  Cataggi^  a  little  to  the  right,  is  another  fine  point  of  view.) 
Thence  we  follow  the  N.  side  of  the  Monie  MontgUa  (1710  ft.),  and,  in 
view  of  the  sea,  reach  the  prettily  situated  village  of  (7Vf  M.)  Braeeo 
(1310  ft.-,  inn),  whence  a  footpath  descends  on  the  8.  to  MonegUa  (see 
below).  We  now  traverse  a  bleak  mountain  -  district  viH  Baracchino  to 
(11  Vs  H)  Baraeea  (1930  ft. \  inn).  A  picturesque  road  leads  hence  to  the 
right,  passing  quarries  of  so-called  red  marble,  to  Bonattola  and  (S^/a  H.) 
Levanto  (p.  116).  Our  road,  however,  descends  past  (I6V2  H.)  Carroddno 
In/eriore  (665  ft. ;  omn.  to  Spezia)  to  (23>/8  M.)  Borghetto  di  Vara  (360  ft, ; 
Alb.  Enropa,  modest;  Gaffe  Gonti,  with  rooms),  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vara,  an  affluent  of  the  Magra.  The  road  skirts  the  broad,  gravelly  bed 
of  the  river  and  runs  up  and  down  to  (SO  M.)  RUcb  (460  ft.)  and  the  pass 
of  (33  K.)  La  Face  (p.  118),  on  the  last  height  before  Spezia,  whence  we 
enjoy  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  bay  and  the  precipitous  Alpi  Apuane 
(E.  21).    We  then  descend  to  (^jt  M.)  Bpuia  (p.  116). 

From  Sestbi  to  Boxootabo,  41 M.  (omn.  to  Varese  twice  daily).  The 
picturesque  road  leads  to  the  E.  from  Pila  (see  above)  via  Bara  to  (3  M.) 
Oatcarza  Ugw  (110  ft.),  in  the  Petronio  valley,  and  thence  past  the  copper- 
mines  (on  the  left)  to  the  hamlet  of  CoMoJi.  It  then  mounts  rapidly  via 
(7  H.)  CasUgUone  Cfdaoarese  (390  ft.),  Miuano,  and  (11  H.)  Velva  (inn)  to 
the  (I2V2  M.)  Fauo  di  Velva  (1790  ft.  j  inn),  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea.  On  the  summit  is  a  pilgrimage- church  (Santuario). 
built  in  1895.  We  descend  to  (21  M.)  Varete  Ligwe  (1130  ft.  \  Alb.  degli 
Amici;  Trattoria  Vcnezia,  with  beds),  and  cross  the  (29  M.)  Pcmso  di  Cento 
Orod  (3446  ft.  ^  Alb.-Pens.  Marcone)  to  (41  M.)  Borgotaro  (p.  371).  A  bridle- 
path, following  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Passo  di 
Gento  Groci,  leads  to  the  Monte  OotUro  (p.  371)  in  2  hrs. 

The  railway  now  intersects  the  picturesque  hilly  district  of  Sestri. 
Beyond  (31  M.)  Riva^Trigoao  (see  above)  tunnels  succeed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession  all  the  way  to  Spezia.  Several  fine  glimpses  of 
the  sea  and  the  rocky  coast  to  the  right.  —  34i/2  M.  MonegUa^  birth- 
place of  Luca  Oamblaso  (1627-86;  p.  80),  the  painter,  has  two  old 
castles.  To  Bracco,  see  above.  —  37 V2  M.  Deivaj  at  the  entrance 
to  a  side- valley;  39  M.  Framura.  —  41 M,  Bondsaola,  with  a  ruined 
castle.   To  Baracca,  see  above. 
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48  M.  L^vantO.  —  Hotels.   *a]UND  HdXEi.,  B.  from  2Vs,  B.  1,  d^j.  S^/s, 

D.  4,  pens,  from  7,  omn.  Vf^'*;  Alb.  Naziokalb,  B.  IVsfr.,  B.60  c,  pens. 
5-5V«  f'.)  mcl.  wine ;  Stella  d'Italia,  pens.,  incl,  wine,  5V«-o  fr.,  both  well 
spoken  of;  Alb.  Edeopa.  —  Engliah  Church  Service  (Jan.  to  April)  at  the 
Graad  Hotel. 

Levanto,  a  small  seaport  toivn  with  2700  Inhab.,  occupies  a 
sheltered  situation  on  a  semiciicular  hay,  at  the  mouth  of  a  short 
and  wide  mountain  valley.  It  contains  an  old  citadel,  a  fine  Gothic 
church  of  1463,  a  small  Giardino  Puhblico,  and  good  sea-haths.  In 
clear  weather  the  snow-coyered  peaks  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (Monte 
Viso,  etc.)  may  be  descried  to  the  "W. 

ThQ^ifonte  Vi  (1620  ft.),  iVshr.  to  theE.  of  Levanto,  affords  a  magni- 
flcent  view  of  the  coast  from  Portoflno  to  Porto  Venere,  of  the  Alpa.  and 
sometimes  of  Corsica.  A  footpath  skirts  tbe  mountain  on  the  8.,  via  the 
Jimta  del  Mesco  (^ee  below)  and  the  rained  chapel  of  Sanf  Antcnio  (1016  ft.), 
to  (l»/4  hr.)  Monterosto  (see  below).  —  From  Levanto  to  Baraeca^  see  p.  116. 

Beyond  the  Punta  del  Mesco  (tunnel,  li/a  M.  long)  follow  the 
villages  of  the  Cinque  Terre,  occupying  very  sheltered  situations 
but  cut  off  from  each  other  by  lofty  cliffs.  Oranges,  lemons,  and 
wine  are  largely  produced  here ;  the  vines  are  in  many  cases  trained 
upon  wire  over  the  gorges  of  the  streamlets  and  on  the  face  of  sheer 
cliffs,  accessible  only  by  ladders  or  ropes. 

46  M.  Monterosso  al  Mare  (inn)  has  a  Cfothic  church  of  1307,  a 
lofty  ruined  castle,  and  an  ancient  watch-tower.  The  pilgrimage 
chapel  of  Madonna  di  Soviore  (1536  ft.),  372  M.  to  the  N.E.,  con- 
tains a  very  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin.  Fine  view  from  the  (6  M.) 
chapel  of  Santa  Crocc  (2026  ft.),  whence  we  may  descend  toVernazza. 

48  M.  Vernazza^  with  remains  of  fortifications,  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  an  overhanging  cliff.  The  Monte  Malpertuso  (2690  ft.)  may 
he  ascended  hence;  descent  to  Corniglia,  to  Kiomaggiore,  or  via 
Biassa  (p.  118)  to  Spezia.  —  Beyond  Vernazza  we  observe  the  traces 
of  an  extensive  landslide  (1853-62). 

50  M.  Cornigllay  with  an  old  church.  —  51  M.  Manarola,  with 
a  ruined  castle.  —  61 V2  M.  Biomaggiore  (inn).   About  3  M.  to  the 

E.  are  the  old  pilgrimage  chapel  of  Madonna  di  Monte  Negro  (1115  ft.) 
and  the  Capo  Monte  Negro,  the  S.E.  limit  of  the  Cinque  Terre.  — 
Beyond  the  Biassa  Tunnel  (21/2  M.;  7  min.)  we  reach  — 

56  M.  Spesia.  —  Hotels.  ^Gband  H6tkl  Rotal  Cbock  di  Malta 
(English  landlord).  Via  Mazzini,  in  an  open  situation  near  the  sea,  B.  3s/4-5*/4, 
B.  11/2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  7-12.  omn.  1  fr.  —  Alb.  Italia,  Via  Chiodo,  with 
view  and  good  trattoria,  B.  0-31/2,  omn.  1  fr.,  Gran  Bbbtaoha  b  Boma, 
close  by,  with  trattoria,  B.  from  2V2,  omn.  V4-i  fr-i  hoth  very  fair;  Alb. 
DBL  GiAPPONB,  Corso  Cavour,  with  frequented  trattoria,  B.  3-2Vs,  omn. 
^4  fr.,  these  two  commercial  \  Hot.  Cobtinbntal,  Alb.  Fibsx(2b,  vnpretaad- 
ing,  both  at  the  station. 

Cafe.  Caffi  del  CorsOy  0.  Bageel-Oraitanj  near  the  Giardino  Pubblico; 
Stella  Polare,  Corso  Cavour. 

Baths.  Warm  baths  at  the  two  first-named  hotels.  —  Sea  Baths  at  the 
Selene^  Nereide^  and  Jride  establishments  on  the  X.  side  of  the  gulf,  and  at 
San  Terento  and  Lerid  (p.  118). 

Poat  ft  Telegraph  Oface,  Corso  Cavour.  —  Phytidan,  Dr.  A.  B.  Lteion, 
Hot.  Croce  di  Malta.  —  Ohemiata.    Magni,  Prati,  both  Via  Chiodo. 
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Thttatrea.  Teatro  OivUo,  Pi&isa  Mentona;  IWiteama  Dmea  di  Omova^ 
Piazta  Verdi.  —  UutU  on  San.,  Tnas.,  and  Thar*,  in  the  Qiardino  Pabblico. 

Xleotrio  Tramwaya.  1.  ViaU  Matghtrita  -  Cano  C%^o^t  -  OantUre  San 
Bartolomeo  (SO  c).  —  2.  Viali  MarffheHla -Oono  Garonr- JA^MoHimv  (Ift  e.). 
-  3.  SaUwof  Station 'Fotia  Mattra  (90  c. }  to  Via  Chiodo,  16  e.).  —  OnMiBua 
to  Pwlo  Vener*^  twiee  daUy  (70  c). 

Oaba.  Per  drive  60  c,  at  night  1  fr. ;  with  two  horses  1  and  UU  fr. 
Circular  drive  rtft  La  Foee  and  AirMa,  with  one  horse  7,  two  horses  10  fr. ; 
to  Porto  Venore^  8  and  13  fr. ;  to  San  Terenxo  and  LwM^  10  and  14  fr.^ 
carr.  and  pair  to  the  top  of  the  Montt  di  Cattaiana  90,  to  Sestri  Levante 
50  fr.  (carriages  at  L,  (hcchVt,  Via  Fazio,  etc.). 

Beat  with  one  rower,  li/t  fr.  the  i&rst  hr.,  1  fr.  eadi  additional  hr. ; 
for  2  pers.  9  fr.,  and  i  fr.  SO  c.  each  additional  hr.  i  8  pers.  2Vt  fr.  and  1  fr. 
40  c. ;  4  pers.  3  fr.  and  i  fr.  60  c.  -,  6  pers.  SVt  and  ^  fr.t  to  the  StobOtrntnto 
fttoM 30  c.  (or  60,  60,  70,  and  80  c);  to  2^  OratU  U/t  fr.  (or  i  fr.  80,  2  fr., 
2fr.30,2fr.60c.)itOi8anrer«nro2fr.  (or2fr.40,3fr.e0,8fr.20,8fr.80c.)i 
to  !^>rto  Venere  or  to  Loricif  1  pers.  2i/i  fr.,  to  Pahnaria  3  fr.  (each  ad- 
ditional pers.  Vs  ^'  more). 

Steamboats  (starting  at  the  Giardino  Pubblico).  Via  U  Orasit  to  Porto 
Fmere,  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  1  hr.,  fare  90  c. ;  to  San  Terenso  and  LoriHy 
hoarlj  in  summer,  in  Vs-'A  l^o  ^^re  80  c.,  at  other  seasons  twice  or  thrice 
dailj.  —  Sea-going  Steamers  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn^  see  p.  77. 

Britiah  Vlee-Oonanl,  £.  M.  de  Gartton.  —  English  Chnreh.  Via  Principe 
Amedeo:  services  in  winter  at  8.30, 10.90,  and  8.30;  chaplain,  Rev.S.Bunlbury^ 
Hdtel  Croce  di  Malta. 

K.B.  Visitors  mnst  not  approach  within  330  yda.  of  the  forts  (see  the 
notice-boards),  and  sketching  and  photographing  should  be  avoided. 

iS|>««ia  (50  ft.),  an  industrial  town  with  38,900  inhab.,  lies  at 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Golfo  della  Spezla,  at  the  foot  of  beantifoi 
hills  fringed  .by  pictuiesqae  villageB  and  ciowned  with  forts.  The 
dimate  is  very  mild,  bo  that  Spezla  is  fiequented  as  a  winter-re- 
sidenee  by  the  English  and  for  sea-bathing  in  summer  by  the  Italians. 
The  chief  centres  of  traffic  are  the  Corso  Gayour,  the  Via  Chiodo, 
the  neighbouring  Piazza  Ylttorio  Emanuele,  converted  into  an  at- 
tractive Qiardino  PuhhlicOy  the  Via  Mazzini,  and  the  picturesque 
Viale  Umberto  Primo,  on  the  coast.  The  Via  Chiodo  leads  to  the 
S.W.  to  the  arsenal  (see  below). 

The  *Oulf  of  Spena,  upwards  of  6V2  M.  in  length  and  41/2  M. 
wide,  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  natural  harbours  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, anciently  praised  by  Ennins  as  the  Lunai  Porius,  has  been 
the  chief  na^al  harbour  of  Italy  since  1861.  The  entrance  is  pro- 
tected not  only  by  seyeral  hill-forts,  but  also  by  the  Diga  Suhaequea, 
a  submarine  breakwater  nearly  2  M.  long,  constructed  in  1874. 
Beside  the  latter,  on  the  shore,  are  the  two  forts  of  Santa  Afario(W.) 
wd  Santa  Teresa  (E.).  —  The  Royal  Naval  Arsenal  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  town,  constructed  by  General  Chiodo  (d.  1870),  whose  statue 
rises  at  the  entrance,  is  a  large  establishment,  220  acres  in  extent 
(no  admission).  Beside  it  are  the  Kayal  Barracks  and  the  Hospital. 
The  marine  artillery  magazines  in  the  bay  of  San  Vito  cover  an  area 
of  150  acres.  The  Cantiere  di  San  Bartolomeo  (p.  118),  on  the  N.E. 
wde  of  the  gulf,  serve  as  a  torpedo  station.  —  The  commercial  harbour, 
^  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  is  used,  like  that  of  Avenza  (p.  119),  for 
the  export  of  Carrara  marble. 
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EXCUB8ION8.  The  best  sntvey  of  the  town  and  harbour  is  afforded  by 
the  *Strada  dei  ColU^  or  Birada  di  Oireonvalkuione^  which  diverges  to  the 
left  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Hazzini,  and  is  connected  with  the  town  by 
two  flights  of  steps  also.  It  ascends  above  the  BcutUk^  or  citadel,  bnilt 
by  the  Milanese  in  1865,  passing  pretty  country-houses  and  the  RUtorante 
Universo^  to  the  Fort  CasUUazto.  Thence  we  may  return  to  the  town  on 
the  left,  or  continue  our  walk  by  the  lower  part  of  the  beautiful  road, 
which  leads  from  8(xrhia  to  the  fort  on  the  MowU  AXbamo^  passing  high 
above  the  Dvrcuca  Valley ^  with  its  pine  and  chestnut  woods.  —  Another 
attractive  round  is  the  Oiro  dtUa  Fou  (carr.,  see  p.  117;  2  hrs.*  walk),  a 
circular  route  leading  via  the  Strada  dei  Colli  and  Sarbia  to  the  pass  of 
La  Foee  (790  ft. :  inn;  p.  116),  and  returning  via  Chic^a  and  the  Porta  Qmova. 
Kear  La  Foce  is  the  stalactite  cavern  oiBocca  Lupara^  containing  a  spring 
(key  at  the  Municipio  in  Spezia).  —  Another  picturesque  road  leads  to 
the  S.W.  from  La  Foce  to  the  fortified  Monte  Verugoli  (2425  ft.)  and  Monit 
Bramapan$  (2190  ft.) ,  and  returns  thence  to  the  town  vilt  Biaesa  and 
PMattano.  About  halfway  a  branch  road  diverges  for  the  Monte  Parodi 
(2215  ft.),  of  interest  to  geologists. 

A  charming  ^Excursion  may  be  made  to  Porto  Venere,  either  by 
steamer  (see  p.  117)  or  vi&  the  highroad  (7  M. ;  carr.  and  omnibus,  see 
p.  117),  which  describes  a  wide  curve  round  the  arsenal,  and  then  skirts 
the  S.W.  shore  of  the  gulf,  via  Marola,  Cadimarey  Fezzano^  Panigaglia^ 
and  Le  Orazie  (steamboat-station,  see  p.  117). 

Porto  Venere  (Trattoria  del  Oenio^  RUtorante  Belvedere^  both  clean),  oa 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Partus  Veneris^  with  well-preserved  fortifications 
built  by  the  Genoese  in  1113  and  vainly  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Keapolitans  in  1494,  is  situated  in  a  calm  and  sheltered  hay.  on  a  pro- 
montory separated  from  the  island  of  Palmaria  by  a  strait,  iw  yds.  wide. 
It  is  celebrated,  like  Palmaria,  for  a  yellow-veined  black  marble,  known 
as  *Portoro\  Charming  prospect  from  the  ruined  church  of  San  PUtro^ 
rising  high  above  the  sea,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Venus.  Between  two  rocks  beneath  the  church  is  the  Qrotta  Arpaia 
(accessible  by  steps ;  fee),  or  *Byron*a  Grotto*  (inscription),  where  the  poet 
is  naid  to  have  written  much  of  his  ^Corsair".  —  The  island  of  Palmiria 
(613  ft.),  crowned  by  a  fort  containing  a  penitentiary,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Italian  coast  from  Portofino  to  Viareggio ;  best  from  beside 
the  light-house  on  the  Ccvpo  delP  leola,  the  S.  extremity.  On  a  cliff  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  is  the  curious  old  Torre  delta  Scuola.  The  Grotta  Atturra 
and  the  (kda  Grande^  two  interesting  caves  on  the  precipitous  W.  coast, 
are  most  conveniently  visited  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  round  the 
island  from  Porto  Venere  (2  hrs.;  5  6  fr.  by  bargain).  —  Another  fine  view 
is  obtained  from  Tmo  (300  ft.),  a  rooky  islet  to  the  S.  of  Palmaria,  with 
a  signal-station,  castle,  and  ruined  abbey. 

Prom  Le  Graeie  (see  above)  a  military  road  ascends  to  the  fortified 
summits  of  the  MonU  di  Cattelkma  (1027  ft.)  and  Monte  Muteerone  (1045  f t ; 
signal-station);  on  the  way  *View  of  the  gulf  and  of  the  precipitous  coast 
of  the  Cinque  Terre  (p.  116). 

Of  the  excursions  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  gulf,  that  to  the  Bay  of  Lerid 
is  the  finest  (steamer  and  carr.,  see  p.  117).  The  road  to  Lerici  shirts 
the  somewhat  swampy  N.  coast  of  the  gulf,  passing  the  bathing-establish- 
ments (p.  116)  and  the  commercial  harbour  of  Spezia,  and  then  ascends 
to  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  (2V2  M.)  StdbUimento  Pirelli  (submarine  cable 
works),  among  fortined  hills  and  olive-groves  to  the  prettily  situated 
village  of  PUeUi,  Another  road,  diverging  to  the  right  at  the  Stabilimeo*^ 
Pirelli,  leads  past  the  Cantiere  di  San  Bartolomeo  (p.  117;  tramway,  p.  1^'^ 
and  the  lead-foundries  ot  Pertueola^  and  rejoins  the  main  road  beyond  Pitel'i* 
The  main  road  then  descends  vi&  Solaro  and  Pugliola  (p.  119)  to  Lerici- 

Lttrioi  (Alb.  Crooe  di  Malta,  R.  IV2  fr. ;  Alb.  Parma),  a  small  seaport 
with  4900  inhab.,  a  Romanesque  church,  and  an  imposing  12th  cent,  castle 
(now  a  marine  observatory ;  no  adm.),  was  the  capital  of  the  Gulf  of  Spew* 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  sheltered  site  and  charming  environs  adapt  it  for  * 
residence  of  some  duration.  —  A  road  leads  firom  Lerici  to  the  W-  to 
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(IV4  X.)  San  Termuo  (with  a  castle  aod  B«&.baths;  80  e.),  where  Shelley  spent 
his  last  daya.  The  Ceua  Macearaniy  formerly  Ca$a  Afagnt^  near  the  village, 
was  occupied  by  Lord  Byron  in  iS22.  —  Another  road  (omnibus  four  times 
daily,  80  c.)  unites  Lerlcl  with  FuglMa  (p.  118)  and  (41/2  M.)  Sonmna  (see 
below).  —  The  pieturesque  flshing-village  of  T^laro  lies  8  H.  to  the  8.B. 
of  Lerici  by  a  pretty  footpath  passing  below  the  village  of  Berra.  From 
Telaro  we  may  prolong  our  walk  either  to  the  E.  over  abrupt  ridges  and 
boalder-strewn  fields  to  (1  hr.)  Ameglia  (see  below),  or  to  the  S.E.  vit 
the  village  of  M<mi«  l/orcsl/o  (870  ft.;  signal-station)  to  the  (li/s  hr.)  month 
of  the  Jiagra  (see  below). 

Railway  from  Spe>ia  to  Pa/ttna  (Milan),  see  B.  63. 

Soon  aftei  quitting  Spezia  we  enjoy  a  beantifal  view  of  the  Oulf 
of  Spezia  to  the  right.  —  Beyond  (61  M.)  Vezsano  Ligurc  (p.  371), 
whence  the  line  to  Parma  diverges  to  the  N.,  we  see  to  the  left 
the  Alpi  Apuane  (R.  21).  —  6272  M.  Areola,  with  a  conspicuous 
campanile.  The  train  crosses  the  broad  Maffta,  the  ancient  Maera, 
wMcli  formed  the  boundary  between  Etruria  and  Liguria. 

66  M.  Banana  r86  ft. ;  AW,  d! Italia,  R.  2  fr.;  Alb,  di  Londra, 
very  fair),  with  6500  inhab.,  Rom.  Sergiana,  or  Luna  Nova,  from 
its  having  succeeded  the  ancient  Luna  (see  below),  was  taken  by  the 
Florentines  in  1467  under  Lorenzo  Magniflco,  &om  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  Charles  YIII.  of  France.  It  subsequently  belonged  to 
Genoa.  Sarzana,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  1204,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (Tommaso  Parentucelli,  1447-55).  The  town, 
which  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  is  noted  for  its  well-preserved 
Toim  Walls  of  the  15th  century.  The  handsome  Cathedral  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  re-erected  in  1340-55,  contains 
an  ancient  painted  crucifix  from  Luni.  In  8an  Francesco  are  the 
tomb  Guarniero,  a  son  of  Gastruccio  Gastracani  (p.  442),  by  Giov. 
di  Balduccio,  and  two  tombs  of  the  Malaspina  family.  A  pleasant 
and  well-shaded  promenade  skirts  the  town  on  the  S.  On  the  verge 
of  the  hill  (numerous  villas),  8/4  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  picturesque 
fortification  of  Sarzanello,  constructed  by  Gastruccio. 

ExouBSiOHB.  To  the  IT^.E.  to  FoMdinovo  (p.  864),  on  the  road  to  Fivittano 
(Kfggio).  —  To  the  S.E.  to  (4Vt  M.)  OcuUlnuavo  di  Magra  (820  ft.),  with  a 
eastie  of  1774.  —  To  the  W.  vi&  (IV4  M.)  PonU  di  Magra  to  Ltrid  (eomp. 
above).  ~  To  the  S.E.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Magra  to  (5  H.)  Ameglia 
(inn*,  see  above),  or  by  the  river^plain  to  the  fishing-village  of  B<mta  Croce, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  *Magra  (abounding  in  eels ;  very  picturesque  river- 
luidseape),  with  the  remains  of  a  monastery  in  which  Dante  is  said  to 
liave  once  lived.  Hence  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.W.  vi&  Monte  Mareaio 
to  Tdaro  and  Leriei  (comp.  above);  or  we  may  cross  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Xagra  (ferry  V«  f'O  »nd  walk  along  the  shore  to  the  E.  to  (1V«  hr.) 
Marina  dTAvenga  (p.  120). 

Bailway  from  Sarzana  to  Parma  (Milan),  see  R.  52. 

On  the  Alpi  Apuane,  to  the  left,  we  observe  the  conspicuous 
white  ravaneti  (p.  120).  —  Near  (691/2  M.)  Luni  are  the  ruins  of 
^^una.  This  originally  Etruscan  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
(1016),  and  its  episcopal  see  was  in  consequence  transferred  to 
Saizana  in  the  13th  cent.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre 
&Te  Btill  traceable.  From  Luna  the  district  derives  its  name  of  La 
^nigiana. 
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72  M.  Avema,  above  which  riBes  an  old  castle  of  Gastiucclo 
Castracanl,  of  1322,  with  bold  round  towers  and  pinnacles,  was 
once  the  frontier-town  of  the  Duchy  of  Massa.  It  Is  now  in  Tus- 
cany. On  the  coast  to  the  S.E.  lies  Marina  d'Avenza  or  Marina  di 
Carrara f  with  a  pier  300  yds.  in  length,  the  terminus  of  the  marble- 
railway  mentioned  below. 

Bbahch  Railway  in  1/4  hr.  (fares  60,  46,  30  c.);  one-horse  carr.  1  fr.) 
to  (3  M.)  — 

Carrara  {Alb.  delta  Posia,  very  fair.  B.  QVzi  omn.  Vs  f^-  j  Alb.  JZoma, 
B.  172^^.;  one-horse  carr.  to  Massa,  3-4 fr.;  omn.,  see  p.  121),  a  pleasant 
litUe  town  with  21,000  inhab.,  most  of  whom  gain  their  livelihood  by 
working  the  marble.  Some  of  the  studios  of  the  numerous  sculptors  are 
interesting.  American  Consular  Agent,  Uliue  Boccaed.  —  From  the  rail, 
station  we  turn  to  the  right  into  an  avenue  of  plane-trees,  cross  the  Car- 
rUme  (right),  and  then  follow  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  to  the  left.  This  passes  the  Theatre  and  leads  to  the  Piazza 
Alberica,  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  the  Grand  Ducheu  Maria 
Beatrice  (1861).  —  The  Via  Alberica  runs  hence  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza 
deir  Accademia,  with  the  former  ducal  palace,  now  the  Accadkmia  di 
Bkllb  Abti,  containing  works  by  sculptors  of  Carrara  and  several  Roman 
antiquities  found  in  the  quarries  of  Fantiscritti  (see  below;  e.g.  a  bas- 
relief  of  Jupiter  with  Bacchus).  —  Not  far  off  is  the  church  of  Sa»t' 
Andkea,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  fine  facade  and  good 
sculptures.  The  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Cfrazie  with  sumptuous  de- 
corations in  marble  of  a  more  recent  date,  the  Gothic  Casa  Repetlit  and 
the  fine  Qiardino  Pvbblico  are  also  worth  a  visit. 

The  Marble  Ctuames  (Cave)  of  Carrara  enjoy  a  worldwide  fame. 
The  deposits  of  marble  occur  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  Apuan 
Alpt  (R.  21),  from  the  little  river  Aulella  on  the  K.  to  Pietrasanta  (p.  121) 
on  the  S.  and  Castelnuovo  di  Garfagnana  (p.  371)  on  the  E.  The  quarries 
in  the  valleys  of  FaniUeriiti,  ColonnaAa^  and  Torano  were  worked  by  the 
Romans,  but  after  the  downfall  of  the  West  Roman  Empire  the  'marmor 
Lunensis^  (so  named  from  the  seaport  of  Luna,  p.  119)  was  almost  entirely 
forgotten.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  and  the  churches  of 
Lucca,  Pistoia,  and  other  neighbouring  towns  again  created  a  demand  for 
Carrara  marble ;  and  the  artistic  activity  of  the  16- 16th  cent,  gave  a  renewed 
impulse  to  its  use.  The  industry  now  grows  steadily;  in  1901  about 
204,(X)0  tons  of  rough  blocks  were  exported,  besides  164,000  tons  of  ^awn 
blocks  and  29,700  tons  of  otherwise  worked  blocks.  About  635  quarries 
in  all  are  in  operation;  of  these  411,  with  ca.  5800  workmen,  are  at  C!arrara, 
89  (1100  men)  at  Maeea^  and  the  rest  in  the  YeriUia  (p.  121)  and  at  ^Imt  (p.  1 24). 
There  are  74  marble-sawing  works  at  Carrara  and  33  at  Massa.  The  best 
and  largest  blocks  yield  the  marmo  etatuario.  —  The  quarrymen,  who 
receive  1-3  fr.  per  day,  work  from  8  to  4  in  winter,  in  summer  from  5  to  3. 

A  visit  to  the  quarries  (2-3  hrs. ;  guide,  not  indispensable,  2-3  fr.)  is 
best  made  early  in  the  morning  when  the  weather  is  warm.  From  the 
above-mentioned  Piazza  deir  Accademia  we  follow  the  Via  Santa  Maria  to 
the  end  of  the  town  and  ascend  the  valley  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Carrione.  At  (V4  M.)  a  group  of  houses  a  path  diverges  to  the  right  to 
large  quarries  of  inferior  marble,  but  we  continue  to  follow  the  road, 
passing  numerous  marble  cutting  and  polishing  works.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  (1  M.)  village  of  Torano  we  turn  to  the  right  and  climb  the  steep 
lanes  to  the  marble  railway  (see  below),  the  metals  of  which  we  follow 
in  the  narrow  shadeless  upland  valley,  passing  numerous  quarries,  to  O-'U.) 
the  station  of  JHastra.  We  may  push  on  to  the  highest  station  (small  re- 
staurant), but  the  ascent  is  fatiguing,  and  the  visitor  will  probably  be 
satisfied  by  the  quarries  and  expanses  of  dazzling  white  debris  (ravaneH) 
already  seen.  A  horn  is  blown  as  a  signal  when  the  rock  is  about  to  be 
blasted.  The  blocks  of  marble  are  roughly  squared  on  the  spot.  Some- 
limes  they  are  simply  rolled  down  the  mountain,  but  usually  they  are 
carried  down  on  rude  wooden  sledges  (litte)  descending  steep  paved  slip- 
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wajrs  provided  with  80»ped  wooden  roHeis,  and  eomtroUed  by  hempen  e»blea 
w«aid  round  poete  nt  the  tidee  of  tbe  slipwajs.  At  the  foot  tbey  are  oarried 
away  on  ox-wHgona,  either  to  the  sbipt  direct  or  to  the  railway  (Flirrowia 
Mamiftrm)^  which  sonde  branches  into  two  of  the  lateral  TaUejs.  Visitora 
are  fometimee  allowed  to  ride  in  the  traint;  tbe  tunnela  are  rery  oold. 

Ascent  of  the  MomU  Sttgrc  fk«m  Carrara,  tee  p.  128. 

76 Vs  M.  Mmm  C213  ft;  mtel  M(u$a,  with  garden,  R.  2-2% 
pens.  7t/j  fi.,  Alb.  U  Qiappone,  B.  2,  omn.  t/j  fir.,  both  very  fair; 
omn.  firom  the  itttlon  to  the  Piazza  Umherto  Prime  and  thence  to 
Ganara),  fonnerly  the  capital  of  the  Dnehy  of  Massa-Carrara,  with 
10,600  inhah.,  ia  pleasantly  sltnated  on  the  FHgido  amidst  marble- 
yielding  hills,  and  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  The  handsome  Pahutzo 
Dtteale  (1701 ;  now  the  prefecture),  with  its  line  court,  was  a  sum- 
mer-residence of  Napoleon's  sister  Elisa  Baoiocchi  (p.  442).  The 
loftily  situated  Rocea,  now  a  prison,  s/4  H.  to  the  N.E.,  commands 
a  splendid  Tiew  (permesso  at  the  prefecture). 

A  LionT  Railway  (20  min.s  fares  95,  20c.)  rans  from  Massa  to  the 
little  port  of  Sem  Giuseppe  or  Marina  di  Maua  (Gr.  Hdt.  Tirreno,  B.  2V<-3, 
pens,  from  7  fir.),  3  M.  to  the  6.W.,  near  the  month  of  the  Frlsido.  with 
sea-haths.  The  wooden  Jetty,  where  marble  is  shipped,  affords  a  splendid 
tiew  of  the  const  fr«m  Porto  Venere  to  Viareggio,  and  of  the  Alpi  Apnane. 

Excursion  from  Massa  to  the  Alpi  Apueme  see  R.  21. 

We  now  pass  through  extensive  olive-woods;  to  the  left  lies  the 
viUage  of  MonOgnoso  (326  ft.)  with  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
CasUllo  Agkinolfi  on  a  steep  hill.  —  80Vs  M.  Serravezta  is  the 
station  for  the  Tillage  of  that  name  (p.  124),  which  lies  2  H.  to  the 
N.E.  Beside  the  aUtiou  is  the  hamlet  of  Quereeta  (Alb.  al  Monte 
Altissimo).  —  About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  lies  Forte  dei  Marmi,  a  little 
seaside  resort  surrounded  by  pine-woods,  with  a  quay  for  shipping 
marble. 

83  M.  PietnuMaU  (Alb.-BisU  BalUrini;  Alb.  Garibaldi),  a  small 
town  (8700  inhab.)  with  ancient  walla,  the  capital  of  the  VerHlia, 
beautifully  situated,  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  1484.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  town  is  the  BocehetUif  a  relic  of  the  fortifications. 
The  cathedral  of  San  Martino  (U  DuomoJ  dates  from  the  14th  cent.; 
the  interior,  modernized  in  the  17th  cent.,  contains  a  pulpit  and 
seulptureB  by  SUgio  Stagi.  Campanile  of  1380.  8anf  Agoslino  is 
an  unflnished  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  century.  To  the  S.W.  of 
the  town  rises  the  JBocca,  the  imposing  castle  (13th  cent.).  —  Near 
Pietrasanta  are  quicksilver-mines  and  marble-quarries.  Excursion 
to  the  Alpi  Apnane,  see  B.  21. 

89^2  M.  Viateggio.  ~  BaUway  Btetion  at  the  £.  end  of  the  town, 
Yi  M.  from  the  beach. 

Hotela  (mostly  overcrowded  in  snmmer  and  prices  raised;  the  larger 
houses  have  steam-heating).  *Qbamd  HStsl  Rotal,  in  an  open  sitnation, 
with  a  small  garden,  R.  from  8  fr.,  B.  l-iVfl»  <i^J.  8»  !>.  &«  P«n«-  ^^  (^^ 
aummer  9-12),  omn.  1  ix.  \  Gn.  HdT.  ns  Russu,  R.  from  4V2«  B.  iVi,  d<j.  SVt, 
D.  41V  pens.  8-13  fr. ;  these  two  in  the  Via  Manin,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Hazia  d'Aseglio;  *HdT.  d*Itai.m,  B.  from  2i/s  IV.,  L.  36  c.,  a  1,  d<}. 
a-2>^  D.  31^4,  pens.  6-8 fr.,  well  managed;  HdT.  nnPAnia-SoiJciL;  •Hfir. 
DsBoHB,  with  small  garden,  pens.  e-7»/i  (in  summer  8-10)  IV. ;  these  three 
in  thePiazsn  d'Aaeglio;  'HSt.  dk  Kick,  Viale  Ugo  Foscolo,  good  cuisine-. 
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*HOv.  Ds  Ff,osBiroK,  B.  from  Si/s  fr.,  B.  80  c.,  d^j.  3,  D.  3,  peii8.(L.  extra) 
5-7  (in  summer  6^)  fr. ;  Hdx.  dk  la  Paix,  both  Via  Manin ;  HdT.  Okakbb 
Bkktaghb,  Via  San  Hartiao,  at  tbe  comer  of  tilie  Via  M anin,  pens.  7-9  fr. ; 
Hdx.  Aquila  d'Obo,  Via  Ant.  Fratti,  with  restaurant;  Alb.  Vxttokia,  Via 
Begia,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazsa  del  Hercato,  V*  ^*  ^'om  the  station^ 
both  unpretending)  Alb.  b  Tsattokia  laStazione,  Via  Fontanella,  at  the 
station,  B.  2  fr.,  unpretending.  —  Pbhszob:  EnffUth  Fendon  TiUa  JShdltifi 
Via  Zanardelli  84,  pens.  6-7  fr.  —  Apartmehtt  moderate. 

Oafes.  Cajft  del  Teatro^  Piaaza  Vittorio  Emanuele*,  Caffh  del  (%u<no, 
in  the  Casino  (see  below).  Piazza  Hanzonl  \  and,  in  summer,  several  cafds 
and  confectioners  in  the  Via  Manin. 

Cabs.  Per  drive  1  pers.  1  fr.,  several  pers.  iV*  fr-  {  per  hr.  within 
13/4  M..  2  fr.,  each  addit.  hr.  I1/2  fr.;  longer  drives  according  to  bargain. 
Same  fares  at  night.    Hand-luggage  iree;  trunk  80-60  c. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo.  — Theatres. 
R€al9  Teatro  Pacini,  Piazza  Vitt.  Eman.  Secondo ;  Castno,  Piazza  Manzoni; 
FoUteama,  open*air  theatre,  on  the  beach. 

Sea  Bathing  at  the  ^Stabaimento  Nettuno  and  BdUna,  both  with  restau- 
rants, ball-rooms,  and  skating-rinks  •,  Bagno  di  Felice.  — Beggars  and  hawkers 
are  exceedingly  troublesome  on  the  beach  in  summer. 

English  Church,  Via  Sant^  Andrea  144}  services  in  winter  j  chaplain, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Ardf  Via  Zanardelli  23. 

Viareggio  (13  ft),  founded  by  Lncca  in  1171,  is  a  quiet  country- 
town  (14,900  inhab.),  with  regular  and  monotonous  streets,  situated 
in  a  spacious  and  somewhat  marshy  plain  on  the  sea,  about  3  M. 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  spurs  of  the  Alpl  Apuane.  Its  excellent  sandy 
beach  attracts  numerous  sea-bathers  (especially  from  Tuscany)  in 
July  and  Aug.,  and  in  spite  of  its  want  of  protection  against  the 
wind  it  Is  occasionally  visited  as  a  winter-station. 

From  the  railway-station  a  road  leads  to  the  W.  direct  to  the 
beach,  crossing  the  PonU  di  Pi$a^  skirting  the  Fosso  Burlamaeca 
(here  known  as  the  Porio  Canale) ,  the  discharge  of  the  lake  of 
Massaduccoli  (p.  123),  and  passing  the  Darsena  Veechia  and  Dar- 
sena  Nuova,  two  small  harbours.  From  the  end  of  the  N,  Molo 
(220  yds.  long),  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  we  enjoy  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Alpl  Apuane  and  of  the  coast  from  Leghorn  to  tbe 
Qulf  of  Spezia. 

The  Via  Manln,  skirting  the  beach,  and  the  Piazza  d'AzegUo, 
with  Its  gardens,  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  visitors.  The  Piazza 
Principe  Amedeo,  adjoining  the  Via  Manin  to  the  W,,  is  embellished 
with  a  Monument  to  SheUey  (p.  437),  by  Urbane  Lucchesi. 

On  the  side  of  the  pedestal,  encircled  by  intertwined  branches  of  oak 
and  olive,  is  a  book  bearing  on  its  cover  the  word  *Prometeo\  Above 
this  is  the  following  inscription :  —  '1894  to  P.  B.  Shelley,  heart  of  hearts, 
in  1822  drowned  in  this  sea,  oonsumed  by  fire  on  this  shore,  where  he 
meditated  the  addition  to  'Prometheus  Unbound*  of  a  posthumous  page  in 
which  every  generation  would  have  a  token  of  its  struggles,  iU  tears, 
and  its  redemption*. 

The  J^neta,  or  pine-forest,  of  Viareggio,  extends  for  6  M.  along 
the  coast  to  the  N.  It  belongs  to  the  town  and  is  open  to  visitors, 
and  is  reached  from  the  Via  Manin,  etc  In  the  somewhat  neglected 
pine-forest  to  the  S.  of  the  town  (the  property  of  Archduke  Leopold 
Salvator  of  Austria)  is  the  ViUa  dei  Borhoni^  built  for  the  Arch- 
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dneheiB  Marie  Loalse  (p.  366).  The  Tilla  is  entered  (pennesfo 
eeientlal)  firom  the  Tia  delU  Fornace,  near  the  old  harbour. 

F^m  Viareggio  a  narroweauge  railway  runs  to  the  N.E.  in  ca.  Vs  br. 
to  (7  M)  the  Uttle  town  of  Camaiore  (147  ft.(  Alb.  il  Oiardinetto)^  2  M. 
to  the  E.  lies  the  Fiev4  di  (kimaiore^  a  Bomaneiqne  church  founded  at  a 
▼ery  early  date.  From  Camaiore  a  road  leads  to  the  S.E.  Ti&  (3V«  M.) 
Montemaano  (786  ft.)  to  (15Vs  M.)  Lueca  (p.  US). 

A  pleasant  Dutb  (or  eyele-tour)  may  be  made  to  (6  M.)  PUirasemta 
(p.  121)  or  to  the  Loffo  di  Mauaciuccoli  (2Vs  sq.  M.  &  8  A.  deep), '  near  the 
station  of  Torre  del  Lago  (see  below).  Kear  the  village  of  Massaciuccoli, 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  late,  are  the  so-called  Baffnt  di  Nerone^  a  Roman 
min.    The  lake  may  be  reached  by  boat  on  the  canal. 

FaoM  ViAUOGio  TO  Lucca,  14Vs  M.,  branch-railway  in  V«  br.  vi&  (6  M.) 
Mauarcta  and  (&■/«  H •)  Nottano.  From  Lucca  (p.  442)  to  Floraiu  via 
Pittoia,  tee  p.  449}  to  Bologna  ▼!&  Pistoia,  see  pp.  449,  450,  and  408,  407. 

The  Railway  traverses  a  thick  pine- wood  (Macchia  di  Migliarino) 
beyond  (92V2  M.J  Torre  del  Lago,  and  at  (971/2  M.)  Migliarino 
crosses  the  Serckio  (p.  427). 

IO2V2  M.iPisa  (p.  426).  To  the  left,  before  we  enter  the  station, 
rise  the  cathedral,  baptistery,  and  campanile.  We  then  cross  the 
Amo. 

21.  The  Apnan  Alps. 

The  name  of  the  Alpi  Apuane  ia  derived  from  the  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Apuanlt  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  180  B.C.  and  mostly  transferred 
to  Samnium.  Along  with  the  mountain  chains  of  Spezia  they  constitute 
an  independent  system,  geologically  allied  with  the  Maritime  Alps.  They 
consist  mainly  of  hard  limestone  rocks,  to  the  pronounced  crystalline 
formation  of  which  is  due  their  extraordinary  wealth  of  marble  (p.  120)^ 
but  older  slate  formations  also  occur,  as  in  the  Monie  Fitanino  (6385  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  group.  The  Apnan  Alps  are  separated  by  the 
deep  ralleyt  of  the  Avlella  and  the  Sorehio  trom  the  Etruscan  Apennines  & 
and  their  boldly  shaped  peaks  stand  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  flat  rounded 
summits  of  the  latter,  which  in  winter  are  much  more  thickly  covered 
with  snow.  The  best  periods  for  excursions  in  this  comparatively  little 
known  but  beautiful  mountain  region  are  from  April  to  June  and  in 
September  and  October.  In  summer  the  midday  sun  is  too  hot  for 
exertion.  In  clear  weather  the  peaks  command  fine  views  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  fertile  vales  of  the  Magra  and  the  Serchio,  of  the  coast-line 
from  fipesia  to  Leghorn,  and  of  the  Tuscan  islands  and  the  distant  Corsica. 
Only  the  chief  routes  are  given  in  our  description  below. 

1.  Catrara  (p.  120)  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the  fatigning  but 
repaying  ascent  of  the  Monte  Sagro  (5740  ft.;  4^2  hrs.,  via  Torano). 

2.  From  Maaa  (p.  121)  a  road  ascends  the  picturesque  Val 
Frigido,  to  the  N.E.,  to  (41/2  M.)  FomOj  whither  a  light  railway  also 
runs  on  Sun.  (4  trains  in  50  min.).  At  Ouadine  (486  ft),  a  little 
short  of  Fomo,  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  for  the  village  of  Besoeto 
(1625  ft.  J  inn ;  guide,  G.  Conti),  71/2  M.  from  Massa.  A  broad  path, 
interrupted  at  places,  ascends  from  Resceto  to  the  (dhrs.)  Passo  della 
Tamhwra  (5316  ft.),  lying  between  the  Monte  Tambura  (6200  ft. ; 
view),  3/4  hr.  to  the  N.,  and  the  Alto  di  Sella  (5666  ft. ;  ascent  dif- 
ficult). Thence  we  descend  to  the  N.E.,  via  Vagli  di  Sopra  (2380  ft. ; 
good  inn)  and  Vagli  di  Sotto  (1970  ft.)  to  (31/2  hrs.)  Camporgiano 
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(p.  371),  in  the  valley  of  the  Serchio.  —  The  Pcuso  delta  Foeolaceia 
(5465  ft. ;  near  it  to  the  S.  the  Riftigio  Aronte  of  the  I.  A.  0.;  key 
at  Resceto),  3  hrs.  to  the  N.  of  Resceto,  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
dlfflcult  ascent  of  the  MonU  Pisanino  (6385  ft.). 

3.  A  high-road  (omnibus  to  Ponte  Stazzemese  50  c,  carr.  5  fr.) 
runs  to  the  N.  from  Pietrasania  (p.  121)  up  the  yalley  of  the  Serra 
to  Serravesaa  (180  ft.;  railway-station,  see  p.  121),  formerly  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  The  Casino  Ducale  here  was 
built  for  Oosimo  I.,  by  Bart.  Ammanati.  The  large  marble-quarries 
at  Serravezza  were  opened  in  1518  by  Michael  Angelo,  on  behalf  of 
Pope  Leo  X.  Farther  on  the  road  enters  the  Val  di  Vetza  to  the  E., 
and  proceeds  via  (5  M.)  VArgentera,  a  very  ancient  silver-mine,  and 
(51/2  M.)  Ruosina,  to  (8V2  M.)  Ponte  Stazzemese  (565  ft. ;  Albergo 
Milam;  guides,  L.  Bianchini  and  others). 

A  highly  picturesque  mountain-road  leads  to  the  K.  from  Baosina  to 
the  (8H.)  Cipolktto  Tunnel  (3640  ft.),  1200  yds.  long  and  entirely  unlighted, 
and  to  the  marble-quarries  in  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Turrite  Secca, 
below  the  mining  village  of  Ami  (3005  ft-  \  inn).  From  Ami  we  may 
ascend  vi&  the  Pomo  di  Sella  (5020  ft.)  to  VoffH  di  Sopra  (p.  133). 

Ponte  StazKamese  offers  the  best  headquarters  for  the  exploration  of 
the  S.  portion  of  the  Alpi  Apuane.  To  the  N.  we  proceed  via  Yolegno 
(1390  ft.)  and  the  (21/*  hrs.)  /Vrcs  <it  Moseeta  (4100  ft.;  refuge-hut),  where 
a  bridle*path  diverces  for  Ruosina  vlu  Levigliani^  to  the  top  of  the  (4  hrs.) 
*Pdnia  della  Croce  (6100  ft.),  long  famous  as  a  point  of  view.  To  the  N.E. 
we  may  ascend  the  Monte  Foraio  (4015  ft.),  vill  Cardoso  (866  ft.) ;  on  the 
top  is  a  curious  rock-arch  resembling  a  window.  To  the  B.  rises  the 
Monte  Froeinto  (3860  ft.),  the  wooded  summit  of  which,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  sheer  precipices  nearly  WO  ft.  deep,  is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  as 
*the  abode  of  8nspicion\  The  route  (3  hrs.)  leads  via  Staxtima  (1410  ft.), 
with  its  ISth  cent,  church  (interesting  sculptures  on  the  portal),  and  the 
(2  hrs.)  Alpe  della  Orotta  (2840  ft.),  where  we  find  the  guide  (G.  Gherardi, 
^  fr.).  The  final  ascent  (1  hr.),  by  means  of  ladders  and  steps,  should  be 
attempted  only  by  climbers  with  steady  heads. 

From  the  Alpe  della  Grotta  (see  above),  we  proceed  via  the 
CaUdrt  di  Matanna  (3705  ft.),  a  pass  1/2  b^*  to  the  N.  of  the  M€mte 
Matanna  (4320  ft.),  to  (1  hr.)  the  Plan  d'Orsina  (3410  ft.;  inn, 
pens.  5V2-7  fr.),  with  its  attractive  mountain-pastures.  A  path 
indicated  by  red  marks  leads  hence  to  the  E.  via  Palagnana  (2440  ft. ; 
Alb.  Matanna)  to  (2  hrs.)  FAhhriche^  and  thence,  in  21/2  ^rs.  more, 
finally  traversing  the  valley  of  the  8erchiOy  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca 
(p.  448). 
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a.  From  the  Ptatsa  del  Duomo  to  the  Central  Station. 
Northern  Quarters  of  the  City.  The  Brera.  13i.  —  b.  From 
the  Piaua  del  Duomo  and  the  Piatxa  de^  Xereanti  to  the 
Castello  and  the  Areo  della  Pace,  146.  —  c.  West  (gar- 
ters of  the  City.  Biblioteca  Amhrosiana.  Santa  Maria 
delle  Oracle.  Sant*  Ambrogio,  161.  —  d.  Along  the  Via 
Torino  to^  the  Southern  Quarters  of  the  City  (San  Lorenso, 
Sant*  BuBtorgio,  OtpedaleMaggiore),  166.  ^  e.  Bast  Quarters 
of  the  City.  Corso  Vittorio  Bmanuele  and  its  Side 
Streets.  Oiardini  Pubblici,  169.  —  f.  The  Cemeteries,  161. 
Excursion  to  the  Certosa  di  Pavia 161 

23.  From  Milan  to  Como  vifi  Saronoo 164 

24.  From  Milan  to  Como  and  Lecco  (Golico)  via  Moitza  .    .   165 

25.  From  Milan  to  Bellai^o.   The  Brianza 171 

26.  Lake  of  Como 173 

From  Colico  to  the  Val  Tellina  and  to  Bormio,  180. 

27.  From  Menaggio,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  to  Lugano  and 

to  Lnino,  on  the  Lago  Magglore 182 

28.  From  Milan  to  Porto  Gereslo,  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  \ik 
Gallarate  and  Yarese 185 

29.  From  Milan  to  Layeno,  on  the  Lago  Magglore,  vitl  Sa- 
ronno  and  Varese 187 

30.  From  Bellinzona  to  Genoa  via  Alessandria 189 

From  Milan  to  Mortara  (Genoa)  ▼!&  Vigevano,  190. 

31.  Lago  Magglore 190 

32.  From  Milan  to  Genoa  vit  Pavia  and  Voghera    ....  202 

From  Pavia  to  Alessandria  vi&  Torre-Berretti  and  Valenza 
and  to  Cremona,  206. 

33.  From  Milan  to  Mantua  vii  Cremona 206 

From  Cremona  to  Brescia  and  to  Piaeenza,  209. 
84.  From  Milan  to  Bergamo 209 

35.  The  Bergamasque  Alps 213 

1.  Val  Brembana,  218.  —  2.  Val  Seriana,  215. 

36.  From  Lecco  to  Brescia  yik  Bergamo 216 

37.  From  Milan  to  Verona 217 

38.  Brescia 219 

39.  The  Brescian  Alps 225 

1.  Lago  d'Iseo  and  Val  Gamonica,  225.  —  2.  Val  Trompia, 
227.  —  8.  Val  Sabbia  and  Lago  d'ldro,  228. 

40.  The  Lago  di  Garda.   Rlva.    Arco 229 
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LOMBABDY. 


The  name  of  th«  Germanic  tribe  that  inraded  Italy  in  668  is  now 
applied  to  the  coontry  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  which  is  separated 
from  Piedmont  by  the  Ticino,  and  from.  Vene^^  by  the  Mincio.  It  ia 
divided  into  the  eight  prdTinces  of  Conio,  Jfif^flo,  Pavia^  Sondrioj  Bw- 
gamo^  Cremona^  Brescia^  and  Wantava,  covering  an  area  of  about  9000  sq.  M., 
and  containing  4,831,100  inhabitants.  The  name  was  once  applied  to  a 
mnch  larger  tract.  Lombardy  has  not  inaptly  been  likened  to  an 
artichoke,  the  leaves  of  which  were  eaten  oil  in  succession  by  the  lords 
of  Piedmont;  thus  in  1427  they  appropriated  Vercelli,  in  1531  Asti,  in  1709 
Val  Sesia,  in  170&  Alessandria,  in  1736  Tortona  and  Novara,  and  in  1743 
Domodossola.  The  heart  of  the  country,  if  we  continue  to  use  the 
simile,  would  then  be  the  Distbict  of  Uilajk,  or  the  tract  lying  betweeiL 
the  Ticino, .  Po ,  and  Adda.  The  three  eones  of  cultivation  are  the  same( 
as  in  Piedmont,  tig.  the  region  of  pastures  among  the  mountains,  thal^' 
of  the  vine ,  fruit-trees ,  and  the  silk-eulture.  on  the  lower  undulating 
country  and  the  slopes  adjoining  the  lakes  i  and  that  of  wheat ,  maize, 
and  meadows  in  the  plains,  the  yield  of  these  last  being >,  however,  far 
more  abundant  than  in  Piedmont.  The  climate  of  Lombardy  is  thoroughly 
continental:  winter  in  the  plains,  which  are  scourged  by  bitter  winds,  is 
very  cold  (minimum  at  Milan,  1.4**  Fahr.)  and  abounds  in  snow  and  mis^ 
(in  1893  at  Milan  snow  occurred  on  18  days,  mist  on  50)  \  while  in  aummei( 
the  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  S.  Italy  (maximum  at  Milan,  97*  Fahr.). 
In  the  height  of  summer  rain  is  rare  beyond  the  lower  Alps,  and  falls 
more  frequently  when  the  wind  is  from  the  £.  than  from  the  W.,  as  the 
moisture  of  the  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines; 
but  a  thorough  system  of  irrigation,  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part 
Of  Europe,  prevails  here,  so  that  a  failure  of  the  crops  is  hardly  possible.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  importance  of  Milan  was  due  to  its  woollen  industries, 
but  sheep- breeding  has  in  modern  times  been  largely  superseded  by  the 
silk-culture,  an  ifidustry  which  has  so  materially  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  that  it  used  to  be  said  during  the  Austrian  regime  that  the 
army  and  the  officers  lived  on  mulberry  leaves,  as  their  produce  alone 
sufficed  to  pay  the  land  taxes.  Under  these  circumstances  the  population 
is  unusually  dense ,  being  about  380  persons  to  the  sq.  mile,  or  only  a 
little  less  dense  than  in  Liguria  and  Campania. 

The  central  situation,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country,  have  ever  ren- 
dered it  an  apple  of  discord  to  the  different  Euroj^eui  nations.  In  the 
earliest  period  known  to  us  it  was  occupied  by  the  EtrtucttMj  an  Italian^ 
race,  which  about  400  B.C  was  subjugated  or  expelled  by  Celts  from  the' 
W.  These  immigrants  founded  Medialanum  (Milan),  near  the  Bite  of  the 
Etruscan  Melpum,  destroyed  in  896  B.O.  Traces  of  their  language  stilt 
survive  in  the  modern  lUalect  of  the  country,  a?  it  does  in  the  dialects 
of  Piedmont  and  Emilia.  It  was  but  slowly  inat  the  Italians  subdued  oil 
assimilated  these  foreigners,  and  it  was  not  till  B.C.  222  that  the  R&mant 
extended  their  supremacy  to  the  banks  of  the  Po  by  their  victory  at 
Clastidiwn  (p.  857).  In  the  following  century  Oallia  CisalpiiM  was  con- 
stituted a  province,  on  which  Geesar  conferred  the  rights  of  citiaenshli^. 
in  B.C.  46.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  imperial  epoch  these  regions 
of  Northern  Italy  formed  the  ^hief  biittress  of  the'  power  Of  Borne.  From: 
the  4th  cent,  on  Milan  surpassed  Rome  in  extent,  and,  i^  many  respects, 
in  importance  also.  It  became  an  imperial  residence,  and  th§. church 
founded  here  by  St.  Ambrosius  (who  was  bishop  of  Milan  in  374-97),  long 
maintained  its  independence  of  the  popes.  '  '     : 

The  Lombards  made  Pavia  their  capital,  but  their  domination,  afte<. 
lasting  for  two  centuries,  was  overthrown  by  Charlemagne  in  774  (p.  3); 
Th«  Lombard  dialect  also  contains  a  good  many  wdrda  dexivjed  tsom.  ihQ 
German  (thus,  bron^  gast,  grA.pid,  smessoTi  storAy  and  sto«ft,  from  the 
German  Brunnen,  Gasi,  Greis,  Pflug,  Messer,  storen,  and  stossen).  The 
crown  of  Lombardy  was  worn  successively  by  the  Francanian  and  by  the 
German  Kings^  the  latter  of  whom,  particularly  the  Othos,  did  much  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  towns.  When  the  rupture  between  the 
emperor  and  ■  the  pope  converted  the  whole  of  Italy  into  a  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  camp,  Milan,  the  leader  of  the  federated  Lombard  cities  since 
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1197,  fimned  th«  headqiutftOTt  ot  the  former,  end  Oremona  those  of  the 
]atter  p«rtf ,  and  the  power  of  the  Hohenatanfen  proved  to  be  no  mateh 
for  the  LomMrd  walla.  The  iateraal  dlMeaeiona  between  the  nobles  and 
the  burners,  which  prerailed  in  every  town,  led  to  the  creation  of  several 
■ew  principaiities.  In  £277  ArehbUhcp  OtUm$  degli  YUctmU  of  Milan  (whose 
family  was  so  called  from  their  former  oMce  of  Mcecomites'  or  archiepisc- 
opal  judges)  was  nominated  'Capitano  del  Popolo\  and  in  129&  Matteo 
TueomHf  his  nephew,  was  appointed  governor  of  Lombardy  by  the  German 
kiag.  Althofogh  banished  for  a  time  by  the  Guelph  family  Delia  Torre, 
both  Xatteo  and  his  sons  and  their  posterity  contrived  to  assert  their 
right  to  the  Signoria.  The  greatest  of  this  family  were  Lueehtno  VUcomti 
i'^3Q'iB\  Petrarch's  patron,  and  OicvamU  QdUcuto^  who  succeeded  his 
fsther  efakazto  JI.  (p.  147;  d.  1378)  as  ruler  of  the  W.  portion  of  the 
district  of  Milsn.  In  13B5  Qiovanni  wrested  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  E.  portion  also  from  his  uncle  Btmdbb,  and  afterwards  extended  his 
duchy,  to  Pisa  and  Bologna,  and  even  as  far  as  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  His 
chief  coneern  was  to  raise  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  earrying  on  war,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  country  flourished  under  his  just  and  systematic 
government.  The  municipal  councillors  were  entrusted  with  administrative 
and  executive  powers  in  matters  of  police,  while  artists  and  men  of 
letters  were  iavited  to  the  court  by  the  prince,  who  founded  the  Cathedral 
at  Milan  and  the  Gertosa  atPavia.  Bat  after  his  death  in  1403  chaos  came 
again.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  Qiovanni  MariOy  assassinated 
in  1412  by  the  sons  of  Bemabo,  Filifipo  Maria,  and  OabriOe  Maria  (d.  1406). 
Under  Filippo  wars  were  carried  on  with  Florence,  Venice,  and  Naples. 
On  the  extfnction  of  the  Yisconti  family  with  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria 
ia  1417,  Milan  declared  itself  a  republic  under  the  name  Bepntbliea  di  BinW 
Ambroffio,  In  14fiO,  however,  Francesco  lifvrta  the  eondoitiere,  who  had 
been  elected  general-in-chief  by  the  ^capitani'  of  the  republic,  made  himself 
duk&  and  restored  order  aad  seeurity  to  the  distracted  state.  He  rebuilt 
the  Castello,  constructed  the  Ifartesana  Canal  and  the  Ospedale  Maggiore, 
and  surrounded  himself  wifh  Bytantine  and  Italian  scholars,  who  applauded 
the  Latin  orations  of  his  daughter  Hippolyta.  Francesco  died  in  1466,  and  his 
art-lovine  bat  dissolute  son,  Oahatxo  Maria,  was  assassinated  ten  years  later 
in  the  church  of  Santo  Stefano,  leaving  his  son  CHovanni  Oaleazto  still  a  minor. 
LvOBmieb  it  Mcro  seised  the  regen^  in  name  of  his  nephew,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  14d4,  he  Indneed  Charles  VUI.  of  France  to  undertake  a 
6aiiq»aign  against  Kaples,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  Ita^.  Since  that  time  Italy  has  at  once  been  the  battlefield  and  the 
prey  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Lodovieo  himself,  after  having 
revolted  against  France  and  been  defeated  at  Novara  in  IfiOO,  terminated 
his  career  in  a  French  dungeon,  flis  9on  MMiimiliano^  after  abriefrf'ign 
(151^15)  surrendered  Milan  to  Francis  I.,  the  victor  at  Marignano  (p.  867). 
The  victory  of  Charles  V.  at  Bicocca  in  1523  placed  Franceteo  II.  Maria^ 
brother  of  Massimiliaao,  on  the  throne;  and  in  1036  the  battle  of  Pa  via  con- 
stitoted  Charles  T.  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  Italy.  In  1540,  five  years  after 
the  death  of  the  last  Sforsa,  he  invested  his  son,  PMUp  II.  of  Spain,  with 
the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1714  the  Spanish  supremacy  was  followed  by  the 
AusMan  in  consequence  of  the  War  of  Succession.  On  four  occasions 
(1733,  1745,  1796,  and  1800)  the  French  took  possession  of  Milan,  and  the 
Kapoleonic  period  at  length  swept  away  the  last  relics  of  its  mediaeval 
institutions.  Although  Ifctpoleon  annexed  the  whole  of  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
Parma,  Tuscany,  and  Bome  (about  86,000  sq.  M.  of  Italian  territory)  to 
France,  the  erection  of  the  OiseOptnc  Rq^ublic  (1797)  and  then  of  a  Kbtffdom 
of  lialff  (1805)  contributed  materiafN  to  arouse  a  national  spirit  of  pat- 
riotLsm.  TMs  kingdom  embraced  Lombardy,  Venice,  S.  Tyrol,  Istria, 
the  greafer  part  of  the  Bmilia,  and  the  Marches.  Milan  was  the  capital, 
and  Vapoleon  was  king ,  but  was  represented  by  his  stepson  Eughne 
BtaxOwnmi*.  The  Avtirian  Supremacy^  which  was  restored  in  1815,  proved 
ine^bBdlable  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the  people.  By  the  Peace 
of  Zurich  (10th  Nov.,  1859)  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  the  district 
of  Mantua,  wiui  ceded  to  Kapoleon  m.,  and  by  him  to  Sardinia. 
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22.  Milan,  Ital.  Mxtano. 


Kailway  Btatioiia.   1.  The  Central  Station  (PI.  F,  G,  1 ;  ^Bestanrant,  with   ^^ 
prices  displayed),  built  in  1864,  is  nsed  by  all  the  lines  of  the  fiete  Adriatic*    1  ^ 
and  the  Rete  Mediterranea.    Omnibuses  from  most  of  the  hotels  are  in  av 
waiting  (fare  V4-IV2  fr.)>    Gab  from  the  station  1  fr.,  day  or  nighty  each  ,    ] 
large  article  of  luggage  25  c,  small  articles  taken  inside  the  cab  free,  * 
Electric  tramways  ^os.  1,  2,  &  7)  into  the  town  10  c-  (hand-baggage  only  ^ 
allowed).   —  2.  The  Siazione  Ferrovie  ITord  (PI.  C,  4),  for  the  lines  of  the 
N.  Railway  to  Saronno  and  Gomo  (B.  2d),  to  Erba  (B.  25),  and  to  Tarese 
and  Laveno  (B.  29),  is  connected  with  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  the  Stasione  :^ 
di  Porta  Genova,  and  the  Central  Station  by  the  electric  tramways  Nos  8  ZT^ 
A  7  (p.  130).   —   3.    The  Stazione  di  Porta  Genova  or  di  Porta    Ticfnett  ^ 
(PI.  B,  8),  a  secondary  station  for  the  trains  to  Mortara  and  Genoa  (p.  190),  "^ 
is  of  little  significance  to  strangers.  —  Porterage  to  the  town  for  luggage  ^i 
under  110  lbs.  50  c.,  according  to  tariff  (from  any  station).    —    Railway- 
tickets  for  the  Rete  Adriatica  and  the  Rete  Mediterranea  may  also  he 
procured    at    the   Agentia  Jntei'nazionale   di    Viaggi   (Fratelli   Gondrand), 
Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele  24,  or  from  Thos.  Cook  A  Son^  Via  Alesaandro 
Manzoni  7 ;  for  the  K.  Railways  at  the  Agenzia  Ferrovie  Nord^   Galleria 
Vittorio  EmanuQle  26.  —  Agency  of  the  Sleeping  Car  Co.^  at  the  Gr.  Hotel 
Milan  and  at  the  station-inspector^s  office. 

Hotels  (mostly  in 
lifts  and  steam-heating) 

Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  34,  with  post  and  railway-ticket  offices,  B.  5^10, 
B.  11/2,  d^j.  4.  D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  lV«fr.;  ^Grand  Hotki.  i>b  Milam 
(PI.  c;  F,  3,  4),  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni  29,  with  ticket  and  luggage  office, 
B.  5-9,  steam-heating  li/s,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  4,  D.  5«7,  pens,  from  i2^/a,  omn. 
Ifr. }  *Gb.  Hot.  Gontinkntal  (PL  e;E,  4),  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni,  with 
railway-ticket  office,  B.  4-8,  B.  iVt,  d^j.  4,  D.  5-6,  pens,  froin  10,  onan. 
1^4  fr. ;  *HdT.  Cavour  (PI.  b  \  F,  3),  Piazza  Gavour,  pleasantly  situated 
opposite  the  Giardini  Pubblici,  B.  from  4,  B.  lVr2,  dej.  4,  D«  6-7,  omn. 
11/4  fr.,  frequented  by  Italians.  The  following  are  also  first-class  but 
somewhat  less  expensive :  ^Elwsbt's  HdT.  Gramdb  Bbbtaonb  xt  Bsioumamm 
(PI.  d;  D,  E,  6),  Via  Torino  45,  B.  SVs-SVs,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  8V«,  D.  4V«,  pens, 
from  9,  omn.  1  fr. ;  HdTSL  M^tbopolx  (PI.  q ;  E,  5),  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
German,  B.  3V2-7»/2,  B.  li/«,  d6i.  SVa,  D.  5-6,  pens.  9-12,  omn.  1  fr\, 
variously  judged.  —  Begina  Hotel  et  Bbbegchino  (PI.  p;  E,  6),  Via 
Santa  Margherita  16,    with    lift,    steam-heating,    and  restaurant,    K.   4*^, 


jstly  in  a  noisy  situation;  all  those  of  the  first  class  have 
i-heating).  In  the  Town :  *HdTBL  db  la  Villb  (PI.  a ;  F,  5), 
Emanuele  34,  with  post  and  railway-ticket  offices,  B.  5-10, 


^EuBOPE  (PI.  f ;  F,  5),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  9,  with  lift  and  steam-hea« 
charges  raised  if  meals  are  not  taken  hi  the  hotel.  B.  4-6,  B.  IV2,  d^ 
D.  4y»-6,  pens.  9-14,  omn.  1  fr.^  Manin  (PI.  kjF,  2),  Via  Manin,  near 
Giardini  Pubblici,  in  a  pleasant  situation,   B.  from  4,   B.  H/t,  d^.  3-^  ,^, 
D.  4Vs.6,  pens,  from  12Vs,  omn.  1  fr.,  patronized  by  English  traTellers; 
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with  lift,  B.  from  4,  B.  li/s,  ddj.  3V3t  I>.  5,  pens,  from  11,  omn.  1  fr,  \  Gbakd 
Hdx.  Botal,  Piazza  Cordusio  (Pi.  D,  4,  5),  with  lift  and  steam-h«at-  ^ 
ing.  —  The  following  are  good  Italian  houses  of  the  second  class  :  Pozzo  ^ 
&  Cbntbal  (PI.  1;  £,  6),  Via  Torino,  with  steam-heating,  B.  from  81/s.  NJ 
d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  9-11,  omn.  1  fr.-,  H6t.  db  Fbancb  (PI.  m;  F,  ^h,  Corao  ^ 
Vitt.  Eman.  19,  with  lift  and  steam-heating,  B.  3-3Vs,  4^j.  3,  D.  41^,  pens.  ^ 
9-11  fr-,  incl.  wine,  omn.  "^-l  fr.^  Agnbllo  bt  do  D6mb  (PI.  h^  F.o),  Via  ^ 
Agnello  3,  with  Uft  and  steam-heating,  B.  2-4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  8-IO  fr.  &  a 
Angara  b  Ginbvba  (PL  n;  F,  5),  Via  Agnello  1  ancl  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  c 
with  lift,  B.  2Vs-3Vsi  d^j.  21/9,  D.  3VS)  onm.  «/«  fr. ;  Amqioli  bt  8kmpiomjb, 
Via  San  Protaaio,  B.  2i/s,  dej.  S^D.  4,  omn.  74  fr.;  Bisoiohb  a  BKi.]:.nvijn  ^ 
(PI.  t;  F,  5),  Piazza  Fontana,  B.^i/«-8Vi,  d^j.  2V«-8,  D.  3i/j4,  pens.  8-9, 
omn.  V4fr.  —  Plnin:  Alb  del  Gommeroio,  Piazza  Fontana,  with  restaurant,     \ 


•gmdwf  ^HiKIT  ■aiqij.m^A  tpt^wyi^BJSfl* 
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B.  2i^<3i/*i  ^^^'  ^  ^'m  much  frequented;  Hdt.  Spluoa  ■  Popolo  (PI.  r; 
E,  ff),  Via  ten  ProtMio,  cor.  of  Via  SanU  Marf  harita,  with  Uft  and  trattoria, 
S.  2>/b  lir. ;  Au.  PAsaAUEUA,  Via  deUa  Paasarella  34  (PL  F,  a,  5),  B.  from 
2  fr.;  HdT.  St.  Miohbl  bt  BxBiiEXHOF.Via  Pattari  (PI.  F,  6),  B.  3V4j  omn. 
s/4  fr. }  AoHBLUMo,  Vi*  Agnello  4  (PI.  F,  6),  B.  2  fr.  •,  Hdr.-PsMS.  Suimb, 
in  the  narrow  ViaViaconti,  B.  3-3  fr.^  Alb,  dbl  FAj;oom,Via  del  Falcone, 
with  good  trattoria. 

Kear  the  Central  Station,  for  passing  Iravellers :  *Palaob  Hotbl  (PI.  y  i 
O,  1),  flrst-elaM,  with  restaurant  and  booking  office,  B.  from  6,  B.  lys, 
dej.  4Vtt  D.  6-8,  omn.  (luggaffe  extra)  V«  fr. ;  Hdr.  no  NoBo  (PI.  a }  F,  1), 
with  Uft  and  ttie  d<$pendance  S6t,  de$  Anglata.  B.  $.6,  B.  VL  d<i.  8,  D. 
4  fr.  i  BBLLun's  Hdr.  TBUcnrus  (PI.  ▼{  G,  1),  witti  Uft,  B.  3^(,  B.  IVs,  d^.  3, 
D.  4,  omn.  yttt.,  generally  well  spoken  of)  Hdr.  oUtalib  (PL  z\  F,  1), 
B.  from  3,  B.  I'/i,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  fr.j  Comoobdia  (PL  w;  F,  1),  B.  3,  B. 
11/4 fr.;  Hd*.  Goxo,  next  the  Hdt.  Tenninus,  B.2i/t-3Vs,  B.  Uft  fr.)  these 
six  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  station.  ~-  Hdr.  do  Pabo  (PL  zi  F,  3), 
Via  Principe  Umberto  29,  with  lift,  B.  2Vr4Vs,  B.  1V«,  ddi.  2VslI>.  3Vt  fr., 
variously  judged }  Hdr.  Sohmid,  Via  Galilei  (PL  F,  1),  B.  from  Zt/s,  B.  1 1/4, 
D.  3  fir.,  well  spoken  of  1  Alb.  Nizza,  Via  Principe  Umberto  6,  B.  2-3i/s, 
B.  1,  D.  3,  8.  IVsfr.;  Alb.-Bistob.  Cbbvo,  Via  Prin.  Umb.  14-13,  B.  2  fr., 
B.  9Uc.,  d^j.  or  D.  S^/i  fr.,  incl.  wine  (the  last  three  quite  unpretending). 

EdtelB  Oainis.  Cobso  Hotbl,  Corso  Yitt.  Bman.  16,  with  restaurant 
and  tea-room,  it.  from  4,  omn.  1  fr.;  Ob.  Hot.  Mabino,  Via  Filodrammatici, 
cor.  of  Plana  della  Scala,  B.  4Vr6f  omn.  1  fr.  *,  Cte.  HdT.  Modbbitb,  Pia7.sa 
del  Daomo  (Via  Carlo  Alberto  16),  B.  3-4,  omn.  1  fr.,  all  three  with  Uft 
and  steam-heating. 

PenBioBS  (comp.  p.  zz).  Fen$4on  AngleriH  (Mr*.  Ernst),  Corso  Vitt. 
Emannele  26,  6-8  fr. ;  Miu  BHham^  Via  Brera  6,  6  fr.  ^  Fimi^  Via  Manaoni  16 « 
BoukU,  Piassa  del  Buomo  (Via  Carlo  Alberto  8),  6-12  fr. ;  Fapa,  Via  Oabrio 
Casati  1,  6-7  fr.;  J'lnM.  JnUmanonale^  Via  Brera  16,  from  7  fr. ;  Vtnansi^  Corso 
Vittor.  Bman.  38,  6-7  fr. ;  Bauiy  Piazza  del  Duomo  19;  S/orzini,  Via  Oriani  1, 
B^  fr.  J  TTyss,  Corso  Buenos  Ayres  1,  4th  floor,  4Vr7  fr. 

Beetanranta  iBistonmtij  Trattorie;  comp.  p.  xxi).  *Cafi  Cava,  Via 
Oioseppe  Verdi,  near  the  Scala,  with  a  garden  (evening-concerts  in  sum 
mer);  ^</>f,  *<9adM,  •QaariMnut-HdlU,  aU  three  in  the  Galleria  Viti 
Emannele;  *E4«n  (p.  130),  Via  Cairoli;  CortOy  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  (^ee 
above);  Birrmia  i^JZtcn,  Via  S.  Protasio  5;  *FicueheUeria  Taseana,  near  the 
£.  branch  of  the  Galleria  Vitt.  Bmanuele,  good  Tuscan  wine;  Orolcgio^ 
Piazza  del  Camposanto,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cathedral ;  Uniont  Cooperativa, 
Via  Meravigli,  RUtorante  Belvedere,  near  the  N.  station,  these  three  inexpen- 
sive.   Host  of  the  above-mentioned  Italian  hotels  are  also  restourants. 

Oaf6s  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  Bifji,  expensive  (concerts  in  the  evening), 
Campari,  both  in  the  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele ;  Cava  (see  above) ;  Crespi, 
Via  Tommaso  Qrossi,  comer  of  the  Via  Santa  Margherita  (concerts  in  the 
evening);  Bdm.  Via  Cairoli  (p.  130);  Maresca,  Via  Solferino,  near  the  Brera ; 
the  ca&s  in  the  OUn-dini  PubblM  (p.  161)  and  the  ITuava  Parea  (p.  151). 

Oonfaetloners  (FaetkeerU),  Cafi  Cava,  see  above;  Bijfi,  Via  Alessandro 
Manzoni;  *Marth«ti,  Via  del  Honte  Kapoleone  (PL  F,  4).  —  Panettane  is  a 
favourite  kind  of  cake,  chiefly  used  during  the  continuance  of  the  Carnival. 

Bfcnerie  (see  p.  zzill).    ^OanArimU'HaU;  see  above  (Munich  beer,  con- 


Piasza  Cordusio,  these  three  with  Munich  and  Pilsener  beer;  Stemhalle, 
Via  Santa  Margherita,  at  the  comer  of  Via  del  Gallo. 

Baths.  *T«rme,  Foro  Bonaparte  68,  with  swimming,  Turkish,  and 
msdicinal  baths;  ITrs  iSe,  Via  Tre  Alberghi  34  (PL  E,  6);  Bagni  Jk^faur, 
Ji^&BiAYittoniBagrUdaPAnmtuiata,  Via  Annunziata  11;  Bagni  CentraU^ 
Corso  Vlttorio  tenanuele  17,  with  medicinal  baths,  clean  and  not  ex- 
penslTe.  —  Swimming  Baths:  *Baffno  di  Diana  (PL  H,  2),  outside  the 
Porta  Venecia  (1  fir.),  closed  in  winter. 

,  Oaba  COWmMm'  or  ^Broughame';  a  tariflf  in  each  vehicle).  Per  drive 
by  day  or  night  1  fr. ;  per  hour  IV2  fr.,  each  i/b  hr.  addit.  1  fr. ;  each  large 
Italy  L   13th  Edit.  9 
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article  of  luggage  26  c.  —  Hotob-Gabbxagrs  may  be  had  from  the  SoeitUi 
G&nertae  BitrdH  con  AutomobiUy  Via  Brera  16. 

Electrio  Tramways.  1.  Pieuia  dd  Dwme  (PI.  E,  6}- Via  Al.  Hanxoni- 
Via  Principe  Umberto-CaKro/  Station  (PI.  P,  G,  1).  —  2.  Pteuta  del  Duomo- 
Porta  Veiie2ia(Pl.  H,  2)-C^fral  Station.  —  3.  J^aeza  del  Duomo-Via  Dsnte- 
Stazione  Ferrovie  Kord  (PL  0,  4) -Via  Vineenso  Konti- Porta  Sempione 
(PL  B,2>  Cor«o  Sempione  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2).  —  4.  Piazza  del  Duomo -Via.  Dante- 
Porta  Tenaglia  (PL  C,  2)-Via  Bramante-CVm^tero  Jfomimeft^afe  (comp.  PL  0, 1). 
—  6.  Piazza  del  Dtiomo-Piazza  della  8cala-Via  di  Brera  (PL  E,  4,  3>Porta 
Volta  (PL  G,  iyOimitero.  —  6.  Piatza  del  Z>iM>mo- Piazza  Sant^  Ambrogiio 
(PL  C,  5,  6)-r?a  FtUmgeri  (PL  A,  6).  —  7.  Tramvia  Interetazionale:  Central 
Station-VoTivk  Naova  (PL  E,  F,  1)-Via  Pontaccio  (PL  D,  E,  3>Stazione  Ferrovie 
Nord  (PL  C,  iystaz.  di  Porta  Oenova  or  Tidneee  (PI.  B,  8).  —  8.  Tranwia 
di  Gireonvcaiazione  ronnd  the  whole  of  the  old  town.  •^  Lines  also  nm 
from  the  Piazza  del  Dvomo  to  most  of  the  other  OUp  Oatee.  Fare  from  6.80 
to  8  30  a.m.  (in  winter  7-9)  6  c.,  later  10  c.  (on  line  No.  8  always  10  c). 
There  are  no  fixed  stations  \  passengers  hail  the  driver  when  they  wish 
to  enter  and  ring  when  they  wish  to  alight.  The  cars  on  the  chief  lines 
are  often  overcrowded,  and  passengers  should  be  on  their  guard  against 
pickpockets.    Gars  running  to  the  Central  Station  carry  letter-boxes. 

Electrie  BaUway  to  Monza  (p.  165;  SVsM.  in  1  hr.,  fares  70  or  45  c, 
return  1  fr.  10,  or  70  c. ;  every  V?  hr.  from  the  Piazza  del  Gampo  Santo, 
p.  186,  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral)  viH  the  Gorso  Boenos  Ayres  (PL  H,  2,  1) 
and  the  Viale  Monza  with  its  plane-trees:  the  chief  stations  ar6  Preeotto^ 
with  a  large  brass-foundry,  and  Sesto  (p.  165),  beyond  which  the  view  of 
the  Alps  is  unimpeded.  The  chief  stopping-places  in  Monza  are  at  the 
station,  the  Piazza  Boma,  and  the  royal  chateau. 

Steam- Tramways  oonneet  Milan  with  a  large  part  of  Lombardy  (comp. 
the  Map,  p.  164).  The  only  line  of  much  interest  for  thd  stranger  is  that 
to  the  Torre  da  Mangano  and  Pawia  (Gertosa;  see  p.  162), 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (Pi.  D,  6),  Via  Bocchetto2,  open  from  8  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.}  branch-offices  at  the  Central  Station,  etc. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  The  *Teatro  allaScala  (PL  E,  4),  the  largest 
in  Italy  after  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  at  Kaples,  was  built  by  Giu*.  Pier- 
marini  in  1778,  and  holds  3600  spectators.  The  performances  (operas, 
ballets,  spectacular  pieces)  take  place  during  winter  only.  The  interior  is 
worthy  of  inspection  (open  9-4 1  >/«  fr-)-  —  Teatro  JArieo  Intemazionale 
(PL  F,  6),  built  by  S/ondHtU  in  1894,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Larga  and 
the  Via  Rastrelli  •,  Teatro  Manzoni  (PL  E,  5),  Piazza  San  Fedele,  elegantly 
fitted  up,  good  performances  of  comedy;  Teatro  Dal  Verme  (PL  D,  4),  Foro 
Bonaparte  (operas  and  ballets,  sometimes  used  as  a  circus);  Tealro  Filo- 
drammatici  (PLE,4),  Via  San  Dalmazio,  operas;  Teatro  Fouati  (PLD,3), 
Foro  Bonaparte,  comedies,  operettas,  etc.  —  Eden  Theatre  of  FaWetfes, 
Via  Cairoli  (Pl.D,  4);  adm.  1  fr.  , 

Bands  play  in  summer  in  the  Piazza  della  Scala  (p.  137;  Thurs., 
8-10  p.m.),  the  Giardioi  Pubblici  (p.  161;  Sun.,  3-6  and  Srllp.m.^  and  the 
Nuovo  Parco  (p.  161 ;  Sun.,  8-11  p.m.). 

Bankers.  Banea  Comeneroiale  //aNcma,  Piasza  della  Scala  3;  Credito 
ItalianOf  Piazza  Gordusio;  Miflius  A  Co.,  Via  Cloilci  4. (PI.  £,  4);  Oocietii 
Bancaria  Milaneee^  Piazza  Belgioioso.  —  Money  Clhangeras  PoiMy  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ;  Baeini  ds  Oo^  Piazza  Mercanti  (PL  £,  b)  i 
Terzaghi  it  Caffnoni,  Via  Al.  Manaoni  3. 

BookseUers.  Eoepli,  Galleria  de  Gristoforis  (p.  159),  Gorso  Viti 
Emanuele  37;  Saeehi  S  FigU,  Gorso  Venezia  18;  lAbreria  Treoee,  Gall.  VitC. 
Emanuele;  FratelU  Bocea,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  31;  Rema  Sandronj  YH  AL 
Manzoni  7;  Jnt,  Vallardij  Piazza  aUa  Scala  10;  BcMini,  CaeUMi  A  Of>,y  Gal- 
leiia  Vitt.  Emanuele;  SperUng,  Via  Carlo  Alberto  27.  —  Mewspapers.  11 
Oorriere  della  Sara  (p.  xxiii ;  5  c.) ;  La  Pereeveranzai  La  Sera ;  II  Seeolo^  etc. 

Shops.  The  best  are  in  the  Gorso  and  the  GaUeria  Vittorio  Emaauele. 
The  Alle  Cittd  dTItalia  (FrcOeUi  Boeeoni),  Piazza  del  Duomo^  is  an  establish- 
ment in  the  style  of  the  large  Magasins  at  Paris  (fixed  prices);  the  similar 
UMofM  Cooperativay  Via  Merat^igli  9  (PL  D,  5)  is  less  expensive.  —  The  Silk 
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Induitrp  of  Milan  ii  Teiy  Importont  (coup.  p.  itt2).  The  following  Are  noted 
reteil-dealoM:  Hmkmmn  (0IU6  dt  0&mo),\U  Horone  8)  Bahtta,  OitMumoU^ 
<e  Co.,  Gor«o  Yilt.  Eman..  ^  (fixed  pricei)|  Bt§9M*i,  MonghUom^  *  C9., 
Corab  Vitt.  Emanuele  38.  —  Inlaid  Farniture:  piogHatU,  Via  del  Monte 
Ifapoleone  18.  —  Photograplu:  Bonoml,  Oall.  Vitt.  Ktnanuele  64j  LamperH 

*  fifcr««viMrM,Vin  degli  Omcnoni  k\  Compoffnia  Jlvtopra/fcOyVia  (Juastalla  9 
falao  plxotocraplkic  maierialA).  —  Art  Dealers :  OremtHi  Gorao  Venezia  12 
(engrayingaT:  GruUeyy  Piazza  CaatelloS  (modern  art;  Segantini  exhibition]* 

Oicara.  Gennine  haTanaa  may  be  obtained  at  Galleria  Vitt.EmanneleW. 

Fhyalelaiw.  Dr.  Babert  Hig^fm^  Plana  Staslone  Oen«rale  3  (1-4): 
Br.  Jnk  r(Brdi^  Via  Brera  3;  Br.  Catti^  Via  Monforte  6;  Br,  MiM-otH,  Via 
Spig a 22 'y  Br.  FomorUy  Via  Spiga  iiBr.A.  Tilger^  Via  del  Monte  Napoleone  16. 
—  Dbhtist:  Br.  /Vip«,  Via  Oe«ii  12  j  Br.  Flatow,  Via  della  Paaaarella  36.  — 
Pkvayb  HosmALB:  JtO^  Evangelieoy  Via  Monte  Bosa  12,  ontaide  the  Porta 
Magenta,  the  hospital  of  the  foreign  oolony  in  Milan ;  Com  di  Salute  PrivtUa 
Parapimiy  Via  Alfonao  Lamarmora  (PI.  G,  H,  7).  —  Chbmi8ts:  CoopwcMva 
Farmauvtkay  Piazsa  del  Duomo  (Via  Carlo  Alberto);  yaleamonica  ed  /«»- 
Irofst,  Gorto  Vitt.  Emanuele  4;  XatnMleM^  Piasza  San  Carlo,  Gorao  Vitt. 
Emaanele^  Frta^  Plasaa  del  Duomo  {  ToiitU^  ViaAl.  Mansonl. 

Goods  Agents.  FratelU  Oandrand^  Via  Tre  Alberghi  8  (PI.  E,  6); 
84b.  Boser^  Via  Carlo  Alberto  24. 

AmmAoMk  Oonsnl,  Jamti  E.  Bmminfft  Via  Bettino  Bieasoll  2;  yice-oon- 
sol,  HMrp  P.  Bmith.  —  Britinh  Oonsu,  Joteph  B,  Towttn;  yiee-eonsnl, 
Wm.  M.  fvteedU. 

Sngliah  Ohoreh:  All  SatnW  (PI.  D,  2).  Via  Solferlno  17,  adjoining  the 
BriUsh  Consulate,  San.  at  8.30,  11,  and  3.80  (Bev.  H.  B.  Foster,  Hdtel  de  la 
Ville).  —  WcOdmsian  Churchy  Piasza  San  Giovanni  in  Conea,  at  11  and  7. 

OoUaetlAns  and  Ohjeeta  of  Intorost.  For  a  list  of  the  national  holi- 
days, seo  p.  xxi¥.    The  auseumf  are  very  cold  in  winter. 

Amibrodana.  Ubrmnf  shown  daily  10-3,  Snn.  and  holidays  1-3.  i/s  fr-i 
free  on  Wed.  \  open  to  students  from  Vov.  12th  to  Aug.  31st,  dailj,  10^, 
exoBpt  Wed.,  Sun.,  and  festivals.  Pinacokea^  Sun.  and  festivals  1-8,  other 
d»ys  10^  t^  tr.'y  from  May  1st  to  Sept.  SOtb,  Wed.,  10^  free;  p.  162. 

Brtra.  libranft  daily,  9>7  (May  to  Cot.,  9-6),  Sun.  10-2,  closed  on  holl- 
d*ys.  PUiuTB  QtOknfy  daily,  9-4.80  (KovrFeb.  10-4),  1  fr.;  on  Sun.  and 
holidarys,  12-1,  free;  p.  139.  —  ColleoH^n  of  CMm,  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid., 
13-8;  closed  on  Sun.  A  holidays. 

CtuUlto  JS(forge$€o  ColheiUm$  (<.s.  Museo  Archeologico  ed  Artiatico,  Oel- 
leria  d'Arte  Modena,  and  Museo  del  Kiaorgimento  Kasionale;  pp.  147-1&0). 
Mon.  1-4  or  l-5i|  other  days  10-4  or  6;  open  free  on  Thnrs.,  Sun.,  ana 
holidays  0-11.80;  adm.  to  each  musewn  after  11.80  on  Thurs.  60  c,  Sun. 

*  holidays  20  e.,  all  other  dikys  1  fr.  (Museo  del  Bisorgimenio  alone  10  or 
20«.).  Inelnsive  ticket  (biglietto  eumulativo),  valid  for  one  day;  Sun.  A 
holidays  30  e^  Thurs.  75  o,,  x>ther  days  l^/ifir.  —  The  collections  are  closed 
on  the  first  Mon.  in  each  month. 

JSrMMNsA  Q/Oa  JBocieUi  ptr  k  BOU  ArH,  daily,  9^  (winter  10-4);  adm. 
60  e.,  on  Sun.  and  holidays  26  c;  p.  130. 

la$i,aurptr  of  htotardo  da  Fmm<,  daUy  9.30-4.80  (Kov.-Feb.  10-4), 
1  fir.;  Sun.  12-3^  free;  p.  164. 

Mu$€0  Barromeo,  Tues.  ft  Frid,,  1-4,  fee  (Va-l  fr.) ;  p.  153. 

Jf«sao  Civieo  di  Storia  NaiuraUy  Tues.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  &  Sat.  10-5,  Sun., 
Mob.,  a  Thurs.  1-6  (VoT.-Feb.  till  4),  ^k  fr. ;  on  Thurs.,  Sun.  A  holidays 
O^llio,  free;  p.  160. 

MuHo  PMdi-Piegg9lU  daUy,  8-4,  Sun.  A  holidays,  12-3,  1  fr.^  p.  187. 

PakuMo  RtaUy  daUy,  104,  fee  (1  fr.);  p.  136. 

PrinciMl  Attractions  (2  daya).  lat  Day,  in  the  morning:  ^Cathedral 
(K«ss  11-12  on  Sun.),  ascend  to  the  *Boof)  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele; 
*Brera  (picture-gallery);  in  the  afternoon;  Piazza  de'  Mercanti;  Castello 
Sfonesco;  in  the  evening:  walk  in  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  Piaaza 
del  DuOmo,  or  in  summer  in  the  Olardlni  Pubbliei.  —  2nd  Day,  in  the 
mortting:  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  and  *Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper; 
Suit*  Ambroglo;  *8an  Lorenso;  San  Satlro;  Oapedale  Maggiore;  In  the 

9* 
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afternoon:  Maseo  Poldi  Pessoli)  Cimitero  Monumentale.  —  Exeursion  to 
the  *Ger(08a  di  Payia  (p.  163)  i  to  Monia  (p.  165;  oomp.  p.  130). 

Milan  (406  ft.),  Itol.  Milano,  lainamed  *la  grande\  the  Medio- 
lanum  of  the  Romans,  la  the  capital  of  Lombaidy,  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, the  headqaarters  of  the  second  anny  corps,  the  chief  financial 
centre  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  mannfactnring  and  com- 
mercial towns  in  the  conntry.  Silk  (over  200  important  firms), 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  gloves,  carriages,  machinery,  and  art-fur- 
niture are  the  staple  commodities,  while  it  also  exports  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  other  country 
produce.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  small  but  navigable  river 
Olona  (p.  188),  which  is  connected  by  means  of  the  Navtglio  Grande 
(p.  68)  with  the  Ticmo  and  Lago  Maggiore^  by  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia 
(p.  202)  with  the  Ticino  and  the  Po^  and  by  the  Naviglio  delta 
Martesana  (p.  167)  with  the  Adda,  the  Lake  of  ComOy  and  the  Po. 
About  8000  river-craft  enter  the  city  annually,  llllan  ranks  next 
to  Naples  in  point  of  population,  containing,  with  the  suburbs  and 
a  garrison  of  7000  men,  520,000  inhabitants.  There  are  nnmeroiis 
Swiss  and  German  residents.  —  The  drinking-water  is  Indiiferent. 
For  the  climate,  comp.  pp.  xxvn,  126. 

History.  The  fayonrable  sitaation  of  Milan  in  the  centre  of  Lombardy, 
near  tke  beginning  of  several  of  the  great  Alpine  passes,  has  always  secured 
for  it  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Under  the  Aofiumt,  who  conqnered  it 
in  B.C.  232,  it  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Italy,  but  owing  to  its 
repeated  destruction  hardly  a  trace  of  that  period  has  been  left  (p.  166). 
After  the  decay  of  the  Lombard  sovereignty  the  power  of  the  archbishops 
(p.  137)  increased  enormously,  especially  under  Arib^rt  (101846),  against 
whom  the  smaller  vassals  formed  a  league  in  1036,  known  as  the  Motta. 
At  a  later  date  the  people,  grouped  round  the  Carroeoio^  fought  for  the 
Archbishops  against  Conrad  II.  and  the  noblesse,  expelling  the  latter 
from  the  city  in  1041.  At  this  time  Milan  is  said  to  have  contained 
300,000 (?)  inbab.,  and  its  trade  and  industry,  especially  the  weaving  of 
woollen  goods  and  the  making  of  arms  and  oojeets  in  gold,  had  beconoie 
very  important.  The  Roman  walls  had  long  since  become  too  cramped, 
and  in  1157  an  almost  circular  moat,  still  preserved  in  the  inner  canal 
(Naviglio)^  was  constructed  round  the  town.  Keither  this  fortification, 
however,  nor  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Milanese  could  resist  the  Bntp, 
Frederick  Barbaroua,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  Ghibelline  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy. totally  destroyed  the  city  in  1163,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
churches.  The  emperor's  severe  rule,  however,  soon  roused  the  whole  of 
Lombardy  against  him ;  five  years  later  (1167)  Milan  was  rebuilt  by  the 
allied  cities  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Mantua,  and  Verona,  while  the  battle 
of  Legnano  (p.  6;  1176)  finally  shattered  Barbarossa's  hopes  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  empire  of  Charlemagne  (comp.  p.  126). 

The  rUeonH  (p.  127),  who  became  'Signorr  of  MUan  in  1277  and 
furnished  several  occupants  to  the  arcfaiepiscopal  chair,  made  an  end  of 
the  city's  constitutional  independence,  but  contributed  to  its  well-being  by 
the  introduction  of  the  silk-industry  (ea.  1340)  and  by  the  wide  extension 
of  their  sway.  A  new  outer  rampart  (the  sifogso  or  Bed^ouo)  was  con- 
structed in  this  period  to  protect  the  suburbs.  The  ^forgoi  (1460-1686) 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Milanese  to  their  loss  of  liberty  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  court  and  their  patronage  of  art. 

The  wars  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cent,  and  the  heavy  taxes  of 
the  Spanish  Period  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  city,  which  in  1690 
numbered  246,000  inhabitants.  In  1627  city -walls  were  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  outer  ramparts,  and  in  1649  a  new  series  of  fortified  and  bastioned 
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walls  were  begun.  In  17U  KUm,  with  tbe  re»t  of  Lombard^,  peseed  into 
the  bands  of  AMMtria.  In  1797  it  became  tbe  capital  of  the  ^OUalpint  Be- 
pubUe\  and  then  (down  to  1815)  that  of  the  Kingdom  •/  Jtaly.  The  bloody 
jjuorrection  of  the  Ote^ue  CHomaU  (March  17th-32nd,  1848)  compelled  the 
AuHrUvM  to  evacuate  the  city  for  seyeral  months,  and  the  patriotic  agi- 
tations which  ensued  were  happily  ended  by  the  desired  union  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1839.  No  town  in  Italy  has  undergone  such 
marked  improvement  as  Milan  since  this  date. 

Art  Riatory.  The  only  buildings  of  the  early-Christian  and  ILomanesque 
periods  that  survived  tbe  destmetlon  of  1169  were  the  churches  of  San 
Lorenzo  (the  oldest  church  in  Milan),  Sant'  Ambrogio  (the  quaintest  church 
in  Milan),  San  Simplicluno,  San  Sepolcro,  San  CeLso,  and  Santa  Babila. 
The  Gothic  churches  are  more  of  decorative  than  constraetive  value; 
somCi  like  the  cathedral,  represent  a  not  very  successful  compromise  be- 
tween the  styles  of  the  K.  and  of  Italy,  while  others  follow  Venetian 
models  (the  Frari). 

It  was  not  till  after  1460  that  FOareU  (tower-gate  of  the  Castello,  Ospe- 
dale  Maggiore)  and  MUMotzo  (Pal.  Medici*  Cappella  Porttaari  in  Sant' 
Eustorgio)  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Tuscan  early  -  Renaissance  style, 
and  this  only  after  protracted  struggles  with  the  Lombard  masters,  who 
dung  obstinately  to  the  pointed  arch.  Their  influence,  along  with  traces 
ofthatof  H.  art,  is  mirrored  in  the  Lombardic  school  of  sculpture,  which 
grew  up  about  1460  and  gradually  extended  its  activity  to  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  even  8.  Italy.  Its  principal  masters,  CrUtoforo  ManUgatta  (d.  1482), 
QiM.  Ani.  Amadeo  (1447-1522),  CrUtoforo  Solari  (d.  after  1525),  and  Tom. 
Jiodnri,  may  best  be  studied  in  the  Gertosa  in  Pavia,  tbe  Gappella  Ck>Ueoni 
in  Bergamo,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Como.  The  decline  of  the  style  is  shown 
in  the  late  works  of  Agostino  Biuti,  surnamed  Bamb<xia  (ca.  1480-1548).  A 
more  serious  and  realistic  conception  is  revealed  by  the  versatile  CrUtoforo 
^oppa,  auraamed  Caradouo  (ca.  1445-1527),  who  is  also  famous  a#  a  medal- 
engraver  and  goldsmith.  —  The  earlier  painters  of  this  period,  such  as 
Viaceato  Toppa  (d.  ca.  1515),  who  seems  to  have  been  trained  in  Padua, 
and  his  pupil  Ambrogio  Borgognone  (d.  1623),  remained  faithful  to  the  local 
tradition. 

MUaoeae  art  reached  the  zenith  of  its  reputation  as  the  residence  of 
Bramante  (1472-1600),  to  whom  are  due  the  choir  and  dome  of  Santa  Maria 
deUe  Grazie  and  the  baptistery  of  San  Satire,  and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinei 
(1486-1500  and  1606-16).  The  latter  here  executed  his  maaterpieces :  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  clay  model  of  the  equestrian  monument  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1499.  Among  the  pupils  of  Leonardo 
were  the  painters  Oiovanni  Anfonio  BoHraf/io,  Marco  dTOggiono^  Andrea 
Saktinoj  Cetare  da  Seeto,  and  OiatipUtrinoi  and  his  intluenoe  is  Also  mani- 
fest in  the  works  of  Bemfwdino  Luini^  Andrea  Solario,  Qaudentio  Ferrari^ 
and  Oiov,  Ant.  Bazgi  (U  Sddoma). 

We  reeognlse  Bramante^s  style  in  many  buildings  of  Lombardy,  such 
M  fiaatft  Maria  in  Busto  Arsiaio,  the  church  of  Abbiategraaso,  Santa  Maria 
deUa  Croce  at  Crema,  the  Cathedral  and  Santa  Maria  de  Canepanova  at 
Pavfa,  the  Incoronata  at  Lodi.  Milan  itself  owes  its  present  architectural 
physiognomy  rather  to  tbe  masters  of  the  late -Renaissance:  —  Gateaao 
AUui  (p.  SO;  PaL  Marino),  Fmc.  SeregM  (1509-94;  Pal.  del  Giureconsulti, 
Pal.  di  (j^iustizia),  and  FeUegrino  Tibaldi  of  Bologna  (1532-96;  court  of  the 
Arehiepiscopal  Palace);  The  churches  by  these  architects  (San  Paolo,  San 
Vittore,  Sun  Fedele,  lower  part  of  the  cathedral  fagade)  show  tbe  tran- 
sition to  the  baroque  style.  The  moat  important  architect  of  the  17th  cent, 
was  Franc.  Maria  RicMno  (Brera,  parts  of  the  Ospedale  Maggiore). 

The  three  earlier  Procaccini,  the  chief  painters  after  lS50,  betraj  the 
mannerism  of  the  Carracei,  while  Frcole  Procaeeini  (he  Younger  (1596-1676), 
Qiop.  BaiU  Cretpi^  surnamed  Jl  Cerano  (1557-1633),  DanMe  Cretpi  (1690-1630), 
aad  Carlo  Frane.  NwoUmi  (1608-61)  are  vigorous  disciples  of  the  same 
eclectic  masters  (p.  8B6).  —  The  sculpture  of  this  period  is  insignificant. 

Sinee  the  Napoleonic  period,  and  more  especially 'since  1859,  Milan 
has  asfuuAed  a  nodern  appeanmctt  owing  to  comprehensive  internal  im- 
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pro  Yemenis,  to  which  many  notable  buildings  have  been  sacrificed.  In 
painting  it  ranks  with  Venice  and  Borne  among  the  most  important  artistic 
centres  of  modern  Italy.  Sculpture  is  here  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  hare  become  almost  a  special  industry.  The  Milanese  sculptors 
take  great  pride  in  their  technical  skill,  and  in  effective  imitations  of 
nature. 

a.  From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  Central  Station.  Northern 
Quarters  of  the  City.   The  Brera. 

The  focus  of  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  Milan  is  the 
*Fiazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  5),  which  has  been  much  extended 
since  1876,  and  is  now  enclosed  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  imposing  edi- 
fices designed  by  Mengoni  (p.  137J.  It  is  a  centre  for  electric 
tramways. 

The  celebrated  ♦♦Cathedral  (PL  E,  F,  5) ,  dedicated  *Mariae 
NaseentV,  as  the  inscription  on  the  facade  announces  and  as  the 
gilded  statue  on  the  tower  over  the  dome  also  indicates,  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  smaller  early  -  Christian  basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  was  at  that  period  the  largest  church  in  existence 
aiTd  it  is  &till  one  of  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  in  the  world. 
This  huge  structure  covers  an  area  of  14,000  sq.  yds.  (of  which  about 
2400  sq.  yds.  are  taken  up  by  the  walls  and  pillars),  and  holds  about 
40,000  people.  The  interior  is  162  yds.  in  length,  the  transept 
96  yds.  in  breadth,  the  facade  73  yds.  in  breadth;  nave  157ft.  in 
height,  18  yds.  in  breadth.  The  dome  is  223  ft.  in  height,  the  tower 
354  ft.  above  the  pavement.  The  roof,  marble  like  the  rest  of  the 
building,  is  adorned  with  98  pinnacles,  and  the  exterior  with  upwards 
of  2000  statues  in  marble.  The  stained-glass  windows  in  the  choir 
are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  cathedral  was  founded 
by  the  splendour-loving  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Viscontl  in  1386.  The 
general  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  but  it  shows  many  peculiari- 
ties, due,  perhaps,  to  a  compromise  among  several  competing  de- 
signs. Simone  da  Orsenigo  and  Marco  da  Campione  (d.  1390)  are 
named  as  the  earliest  master-builders.  The  building  progressed 
but  slowly,  owing  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Italian  architects 
and  the  German  and  French  masters  (^Nicholas  de  Bonaveniuri,  Hans 
von  Freiburgy  Heinrich  von  Omiind^  Vlrich  von  Fussingeny  Jean 
Mignoty  and  others),  who  were  frequently  called  to  their  aid.  Be- 
tween 1459  and  1476  Giovanni  Solari  and  his  son  Ouiniforte  Solari 
are  mentioned  among  the  superintendents  of  the  buUding-opera- 
tlons;  about  1500  Francesco  di  Giorgio  of  Siena  and  6'iov.  Ani. 
Amadeo  appear  to  have  been  associated  in  that  office ;  and  after 
them  the  work  was  conducted  by  Giov,  Dolcebuono,  Cristoforo 
Solaris  etc.  The  crypt  and  the  baptistery,  the  style  of  which  Is  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  the  general  design  of  the  building,  were  added 
in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent  by  PelUgrino  Tihaldif  who  also 
laid  down  the  marble  pavement  and  designed  a  baroque  facade.  The 
ehureh  was  consecrated  by  San  Carlo  Borromeo  on  Oct,  2()th,  1577. 
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The  dome  was  begun  in  1759  by  the  arohitects  Oroee  and  Menda^ 
and  waa  flnUhed  ten  years  later.  The  facade,  begun  in  1616  after 
Tibaldi*8  design,  remained  uncompleted  until  in  1805  Napoleon 
(whose  marble  statue,  in  antique  costume,  is  among  those  on  the 
roof)  caused  the  works  to  be  resumed,  with  modlfloations  by  Zanoia 
and  AmctU,  Since  1903  the  upper  portion  of  the  facade  has  been 
gradually  restored. 

The  church  is  cruciform  in  shape,  with  double  aisles  and  a  tran- 
sept, the  latter  also  flanked  with  aisles.  The  Iktbkiob  (open  from 
6.30  or  6.30  a.m.  till  dusk)  is  supported  by  iifty-two  pillars,  each 
16  paces  in  circumference,  the  summits  of  which  are  adorned  with 
canopied  niches  with  statues  instead  of  capitals.  The  paYement 
consists  of  mosaic  in  marble  of  different  colours. 

Ihtbbior.  By  tbe  principal  inner  portal  are  two  hvge  monolitli  eol- 
liunn«  of  granite  fnm  the  qnarries  of  Bareno  (eee  p.  198).  —  Biom  Ams 
Sarcophagui  of  ArehUahop  Aribert  (1018-45),  abore  which  is  a  gilded 
emeiflz  of  the  ilth  eentnry.  Monument  of  Ottone  Vifconti  (d.  1285)  and 
OiOTanni  Yiaeoati  (d.  1854),  both  arehbiehope  of  Milan.  Gothic  monnment 
of  Marco  Carelli  (d.  19M),  by  Nictcld  d'JreMso  of  Florence  (T).  Tomb  of 
Canon  Vimereati,  by  Bambitta.  —  Bioh*  TnAirsxn  (W.  wall):  Monument 
of  the  brother!  QioTanni  Oiaeomo  and  Qabriele  de*  Medici,  both  of  Milan, 
erected  by  their  brother  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1580^),  the  bronxe  sUtues  by 
lione  L*ani.  [Tickets  for  the  roof  (see  p.  136)  are  obtained  near  this  mon- 
ument*, the  staircase  leading  to  the  dome  is  in  the  comer  of  the  side-wall.] 
The  altar  of  the  Offering  of  Mary  (B.  wall  of  8.  transept)  is  adorned  with 
fine  reliefs  by  Bmnbaia^  with  a  relief  of  the  Natiyity  of  the  Virgin  by  Tan- 
tartUni  at  the  foot.  Adjacent  is  the  Statue  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  Marco 
AgraU  (lfi6S),  anatomically  remarkable,  as  the  saint  is  represented  flayed, 
with  his  skin  on  his  shoulder,  and  bearing  the  modest  inscription  *non 
me  Praxiteles  aed  Marcus  flnxit  Agrates\ 

Ambulatost.  The  door  of  the  S.  Sacristy  here  is  remarkable  for  its 
richly  sculptured  Gothic  decorations,  by  JSTans  FtnofCh  (188$).  In  the  sacristy 
is  the  Treanirp  (adm.  1  fr.),  which  contains  silTcr  statnes  and  candelabra 
of  the  17th  cent.  &  the  enamelled  Evangelium  of  Abp.  Aribert ;  diptychs 
of  the  6th  cent.  \  book-covers  adorned  with  Italian  and  Byzantine  carving 
of  the  early  middle  ages;  irory  ressel  belonging  to  Bishop  Godfrey;  a 
golden  Paz  by  Cara4oM$of  and  lastly  a  statue  of  Christ  by  Cristo/oro  BolctrL 

In  the  ambulatory,  a  little  farther  on,  is  a  highly  rerered  Madonna, 
erroneously  ascribed  to  LuM^  beyond  which  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Martin  V. 
by  Jaeopino  da  TradaU  (1421).  Then  the  black  marble  Monument  of 
Cardinal  Marino  Caracciolo  (d.  1638),  by  Baabaia.  The  fourth  of  the 
handaome  new  Gothic  confessionals  is  for  the  German,  French,  and  English 
languages.  The  stained  glass  in  the  three  vast  choir-windows,  comprising 
350  representations  of  Scriptural  subjects,  were  executed  by  Oiov.  BerUni 
(1844);  moat  of  them  are  copies  from  old  pictures.  —  Before  the  H.  Saoustt 
is  reached  the  statue  of  Pius  IV.  is  seen  abore ,  in  a  sitting  posture,  by 
Angelc  BidUano.  The  door  of  this  sacristy  also  is  adorned  with  fine  sculp- 
tures by  Jac.  da  CampUme  (d.  1898). 

In  firent  of  the  choir,  below  the  dome,  is  the  subterranean  Cqppetta 
Baa  Carlo  Barromso  (p.  203),  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint;  entrance  opposite 
the  doors  to  the  sacristy,  to  theK.  and  S.  of  the  choir  (open  till  10  a.m., 
at  other  times  1  fir.;  for  showing  the  relics  of  the  saint  5  fr.). 

In  the  centre  of  the  K.  TnavanPT  is  a  Tahiable  bronae  *Candelabmat, 
ia  the  form  of  a  tree  with  scTen  branches  and  decorated  with  figures  on 
the  lower  portions  (prob.  French  work  of  the  18th  cent.). 


Lsrr  Axau.  Altar-piece,  painted  in  16(X)  by  Fed.  Baroeao^  represent- 
ing Saut"  Ambrogio  releasing  Tsm^p.  Theodosius  from  ecclesiestical  penalties. 
The  third  chapel  contains  the  old  wooden  Crucifix  which  San  Carlo  Borro- 
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meo  bore  in  15T6, .  when  engaged,  barefooted,  in  his  missions  of  mercy 
during  the  plague.  Adjacent,  the  monument  of  three  archbishops  of  the 
Arcimboldi  family  (ca.  1560),  iind  by  the  wall,  the  statues  of  eight  Apostles 
(13th  cent.).  Not  far  from  the  N.  side-door  is  the  Font,  conftistimg  of  an 
antique  bath  of  porphyry  •,  canopy  by  Felkgrino  Tibaldi, 

The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  *Roop  and 
TowEB.  of  the  Cathedral.  The  st^-ircase  ascends  from  the  comer  of 
the  right  transept  (ticket  25  c),  where  an  excellent  panorama  of  the 
Alps  by  Pirola  may  be  bought  (75  c).  Single  visitors  are  not. now 
admitted,  except  when  other  visitors  are  already  at  the  top.  The 
visitor  should  mount  at  once  to  the  highest  gallery  of  the  tower  (by 
194  steps  inside  and  800  outside  the  edifice).  A  watchman,  generally 
stationed  at  the  top,  possesses  a  good  telescope. 

ViBW,  To  the  extreme  left  (S.W.),  Monte  Viso,  then  Mont  Cenis 
(p.  2)i  between  these  two,  lower- down,  the  Saperga  (p.  41)  near  ToHa; 
Mont  Blanc,  Great  St.  Bernard;  Monte  Rosa,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all ; 
then,  the  Mischabelhorner,  Monte  Moro,  the  Fletschhom,  the  Monte  Leone 
near  the  Simplon,  the  Beraese  Alps,  and  Splugen,  the  Bemina,  and  (in 
the  distance  to  the  B.)  the  Ortler.  The  foreground  on  the  N.  is  occupied 
by  the  hilly  district  between  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lago  di  Como. 
To  the  8.  the  Certoaa  di  Pavia  (p.  162)  is  risible,  farther  K.  the  towers 
and  domes  of  Pavia  itself,  in  the  background  the  Apennines.  Perfectly 
dear  weather  is  necessary  to  see  all  these  points. 

In  the  gardens  In  front  of  the  cathedral  rises  the  colossal  bronze 
^^questrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  IL,  completed  in  1896  from 
the  model  by  Ercole  Rosa  (d.  1893).  The  well^exeouted  reliefs  on 
the  pedestal  represent  the  Allies  entering  Milan  after  the  battle  of 
Magenta. 

The  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  is  skirted  by  the  Via  Carlo 
Alberto  (see  p.  146),  beyond  which,  to  the  N.W.,  lies  the  Piazza 
de'  Mercanfi  (p.  146). 

To  the  S.  stands  the  Palasso  Beale  (PI.  E,  F,  5,  6;  adm.,  see 
p.  131),  built  in  1772  by  Oius.  Piermarinl  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo 
di  Coite,  the  earliest  mansion  of  the  Yiscontl  and  the  Sforza.  It  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Appiani,  *B.  Ltunt  (from  the  Casa  della 
Pelucc$,  near  Monza),  and  Jiayez,  and  contains  several  handsome 
«aloonsi,  In  the  street  to  the  left,  beyond  the  palace,  are  visible  the 
tower  (1330;  bnllt  by  F.  Pecorari)  and  apse  of  the  church  of  San 
Oottardd,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  Vlsconti.  —  Adjacent,  on  the  E., 
in  the  Piazza  del  Campo  Santo  (formerly  the  cathedral-cemetery), 
rises  the  large  Archiepiflcopal  Palace  (^Palazzo  ArcivescovUe; 
PI.  F,  5),  Of iginally  bulh  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cent,  in  the  early- 
Benaissance  style,  but  altered  in  1570  by  Pellegrino  Tihaldiy  while 
the  facade  towards  the  Piazza  Fontana  was  designed  by  Fahio 
Mangone,  The  handsome  first  coiltt  has  a  double  colonnade  and 
marble  statues  (Moses  and  Aaron)  by  Tantardini  and  Strasza.  The 
second  oeort,  on  the  side  next  the  Piazza  Fontana,  is  embelllBhed 
•with  Corinthian  columns  of  the  15th  century. 

'  On  the  N.  side  is  the  Imposing  palatial  facade  (flnished  in 
187$)  wMch/orms  the  entrance,  to  the  *GalleriaVittorio  Bmanuel« 
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(PI.  £,  5),  oonneeting  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  with  the  Piazza  della 
Sctla.  This  is  the  moBt  spaciouB  and  attractive  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in  1865-67  by  Qius,  Mengoni,  who 
unfortunately  lost  his  life  by  falling  from  the  portel  in  1877.  The 
gallery,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  8  million  fir.  (320,000f.),  is 
213  yds.  in  length,  16  yds.  in  breadth,  and  86  ft.  in  height.  The 
form  is  that  of  a  Latin  orosSi  with  an  octagon  in  the  centre,  crowned 
at  a  height  of  164  ft.  with  a  glass  cupola. 

In  the  Largo  Santa  Margherlta  (PI.  E,  5),  on  the  W.  side  of 
tlie  G&Ueria,  stands  a  bronze  statue,  by  Ettore  Ferrari  (1901),  of 
Carlo  Cattaneo  (1801-69),  the  economist  and  patriot 

The  Piazza  dblla  Soala  (PI.  E,  41  is  embellished  with  the 
Honument  of  Leonardo  daYixiol  (1452-1519)  by  Afo^t,  erected 
in  1872.  The  colossal  statue  of  the  master  stands  on  a  lofty  pedestal, 
surrounded  by  Marco  d'Oggiono,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Salaino,  and  Bol- 
trafflo,  four  of  his  pupils.  —  In  the  piazza,  to  the  N.W.,  is  the 
Teairo  alia  Seala  (p.  130).  To  the  S.E.  is  the  large  PalasBO 
Msiino  (PI.  £,  4),  in  which  the  Munie^io  has  been  established 
since  1861,  erected  by  Galeazzo  Alessi  in  1558-60  for  Tom.  Marini 
of  Genoa.  The  main*  fa^de,  towards  the  Piazza  della  Scala,  was 
completed  in  1890  from  the  designs  of  Luca  Beltrami.  The  ♦Court 
and  the  council-chamber  (formerly  the  ball-room)  on  the  first  floor 
are  interesting. 

Behind  the  PaL  Marino  is  the  Piazza  San  Fedele,  with  a  mon- 
ument to  Ale$sandro  Mantoni  (p.  171)  and,  to  the  N.,  the  Jesuit 
cirnrch  of  San  Fbbslb  (PI.  E,  F,4),  erected  by  San  Carlo  Borromeo  in 
1569  from  designs  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  containing  a  sump- 
tuous high-altar.  The  adjoining  Palazzo  del  Censo  ed  Archhio,  for- 
uierly  the  Jesuit  college,  contains  part  of  the  goyernment  archiyes. 
--  To  the  N.E.  of  this  point  is  the  Via  dtgli  Omenoni^  with  the 
palace  of  the  same  name  (No.  1),  erected  by  Leone  Leoni  and 
adorned  with  Atlantis.  The  Via  degll  Omenoni  ends  in  the  Piazza 
BelgioioBO,  which  contains  the  Palazzo  BelgioioBO  (No.  2)  and 
Afantonfs  Home  (No.  3),  with  frescoes  by  Giac.  Campi  (1894). 

Adjacent,  Via  Morone  10,  is  the  ^Mnseo  Poldi-Pessiyli  (PI.  £, 
F»  4),  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Gian  Giac.  Poldi-Pezzoll  in  1879 
and  exhibited  in  the  tastefully-furnished  house  formerly  occupied 
hy  the  founder.  The  collections  include  valiiable  pictures,  textile 
fabrics,  arms  and  armour,  and  small  objects  of  antiquity  (adm., 
P-  131 ;  catalogue,  1902,  1  fr.).    Director,  Camillo  Boito. 

ffroand  Floor.  —  In  Boom  I  are  Oriental  carpets.  —  Boom  II.  Coptic 
textiles  and  paintings:  73.  Carlo  Maratta^  Portrait  of  a  cardinal. 

Pirst  Floor.  In  the  Sala  Vebdb  (to  the  left),  formerly  the  library, 
»  an  aikcieat  Flemish  tapestry  (16th  cent.),  representing  King  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  following  paintings:  *95.  Ribera.  Portrait  of 
an  eccleslastie  (ieSS)\  103.  Fr.  Guardi,  Lagoon  at  Venice;  113-115.  G.  B. 
fitpolo^  Madonna  with  saints,  Two  sketches.  —  The  Antisala  and  the 
S^a  GiAifLiat  the  next  two  rooms,  contain  nothing  of  importance. 
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Salohb  Dokato  (ta  the  right).  In  the  wail -case  U  poreelaiii  from 
Dresden,  China,  Gapodimonte,  Vienna,  Sevres,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
cases  at  the  window ;  to  the  left,  antique  gold  ornaments  and  silver  plate ; 
to  the  right,  goldsmith's  work  of  the  16-18th  cent. ;  in  the  eentre-cases, 
▼alnahle  ecclesiastical  yessels,  ete.  (some  Gothic) :  in  the  last  ease,  antique 
^ass,  yases,  and  bronzes.  Betide  the  mirror,  Persian  weapons  and  line 
^Persian  carpet  (14th  cent.).  Among  the  pictures  may  he  menlioned: 
*157.  Dom.  Yenitiano  (sometimes  ascribed  to  Ptero  delta  Francesea  or  Ant. 
Folkduolo\  Portrait  of  a  woman ;  166.  BbtiieelU,  Kadonna.  In  the  small 
room  adjacent:  486.  Petaiino(f),  Annunciation.  —  Sala  Kkba.  Pictoree: 
473.  SiffnorelU,  Mary  Ifagdalen;  474.  Borgognone^  St.  Catharine;  *177. 
Mari&tto  JlbertineUi^  Small  winged  altar-piece,  with  the  Madonna  and 
S8.  Catharine  and  Barbara  within  and  the  Annunciation  without  (15(X)). 
—  Sala  dbi  Vbtri  (formerly  a  bedroom).  Glass  from  Venice  and  Uuraoo- 
Pictures:  49a492.  Fra  VUtore  GhUlandi  (p.  212),  Portraits)  489.  BerHniy 
Portrait  of  the  founder.  ^  Gobnsb  Boom  (Gabinetto  Dante).  Bomanesqne 
crosses  and  reliquaries.  —  Sala  dkoli  Sprcohi.  655.  Oirolamo  Rotnaninon), 
Madonna  enthroned  with  saints  and  angels,  in  an  attractive  landscape;  560. 
Falma  Vecehio,  Portrait. 

Sala  drl  Prbuoixto.  577.  MicheU  da  Verona(f)j  Samson  and  Delilah 
(signature  ^Victor  Carpatius'  forged);  581.  And.  Verroecfiio^  Madonna  with 
angels  (school-piece);  689.  Ant.  Vivarini^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels; 
593.  Ambrogio  LoremetH,  Same  subject;  691.  Btefano  da  Zevio^  A  hermit 
saint;  597.  Cotimo  Tura,  Maternal  love  (school^piece) ;  5£8.  i\sre  d€lia 
Francesea^  St.  Dominic;  600.  Cod.  Turay  A  canonized  bishop;  *(.03.  Pietro 
Pemginoy  Madonna  with  angels  (on  an  easel). 

Gabihbtto  dxi  VRNxn.  617,' 618.  Bart.  Montagna^  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Paul;  620,  621.  Carlo  Crivelliy  Christ  and  St.  Francis,  St.  Sebastian;  024. 
Giov.  BelUniy  PietJt;  623.  Cima  da  Coneglianoy  Head  of  a  youthful  saint; 
*626.  Manttgna^  Madonna  with  the  sleeping  Child  (early  work;  showing 
the  influence  of  Donatello);  627.  Franc.  Buomignori,  Portrait;  611.  Andr. 
PrevUaU,  Portrait.  —  Beturnlng  to  the  Sala  degli  Speech!,  we  ester,  to 
the  right,  the  — 

Sala  dei  Lohbabdi.  *637.  Andrea  SolariOy  Ecce  Homo ;  6^1  Borgog- 
iMHM,  Madonna  with  singing  angels;  *642.  Biov.  AaU.  BoltretffiOy  Madonna; 
643.  Vin.  Foppa^  Madon^;  A.  Solario,  *655.  Best  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt 
(1615),  653.  John  the  Baptist,  657.  St.  Cfatharioe  of  Alexandria;  B,  Ltrini^  659. 
Bearing  of  the  Cross  with  the  weeping  Mary,  663.  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine. 
On  easels :  667.  Gesare  da  Sesto^  Madonna  with  the  Lamb  (showing  Leon, 
da  Vinci's  influence);  no  number,  Solario,  Madonna*  -^  Three  bridal  chests 
(i6th  cent.),  that  on  the  right  with  two  charming  medallions  by  Bart. 
Montagna  (?).  —  We  now  return  and  enter  the  Abvovbt  to  the  right. 

The  Via  Albssandro  Manzoni  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  3j  tramway  to 
the  Central  Station,  gee  p.  130),  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 
the  city,  begins  at  the  Piazza  della  Scala  fp.  137).  In  the  Via  Bigli, 
the  first  cross-street  beyond  the  Via  Morone,  stands  the  Casa  Ta- 
vema  or  Ponft  (No.  11,  to  the  right),  with  a  fine  portal  and  an  ad- 
mirably restored  court  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  — 
From  the  Via  del  Monte  Napoleone,  the  next  cross-street,  we  tarn 
to  the  left  into  the  Via  Santo  Spirito  (PI.  F,  4,  3),  with  the  PoZasst 
BagaUi'VdUeceU  (No.  10  on  the  right,  No.  7  on  the  left),  built  in 
1882  and  1895  in  the  style  of  the  15ih  cent,  and  adorned  with 
art-treasures  (visitors  admitted;  fee  1  fr.). 

The  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni  ends  at  the  Piazza  Oatoub  (Pi.  F,  3), 
in  which,  opposite  the  S.W.  entrance  of  the  Qiardini  Pubhllcl 
(p.  161),  rises  a  Bron%t  Statue  of  Cavour,  by  Tabacchi,  with  a  figure 
of  Olio,  by  Tantardlnl,  on  the  pedeatal.  -^  To  the  right  U  the 
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Uian^o  TacNioo  Sijpbbiobb,  in  the  coart  of  which  19  &  tlatiie 
of  the  mathematlelan  iPVonc^MO  Briovefti  (1824-97). 

Fart^ei  on,  in  the  Via  Prineipe  Umheito,  to  the  left,  is  a  statae 
of  il^tmo  Bertano  (1812-86),  physleiui  and  itaiesman.  To  the 
ri«ht  (No.  32)  aie  the  ahow-xoomi  of  the  SoeietiL  per  U  Belle  Arii 
(Pl<  F,  2;  aam.,  see  p.  131).  ThU  street  ends  at  ihe  Forta  Ptineipe 
Umherto  (PI.  F,  1)  and  the  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  Central 
SuaUm  (p.  128).  • 

At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Piazza  della  Bcala  begins  the  Yia 
GiuBKPPB  Vbbdi  (PI.  E,  4),  which  Is  traversed  by  the  tramway 
(No.  6;  p.  130)  to  the  Porta  Yolta.  T«  «he  right  ia  the  former  CavirKo 
de'  2Vb&<2<  (Nos.  2  ft  4),  with  a  Renaissance  court  by  Bramante.  — 
In  the  Via  del  Monte  dl  Pletk,  the  second  side-street  on  the  right, 
is  the  handsome  Caaa  di  Ri»p<xrmiOf  or  savings-bank,  byBalzaretti. 

—  The  Yia  di  Brera,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  Yia  Ginseppe 
Verdi,  leads  to  the  — 

*PaUno  dl  Brera  (Pi.  8,  3;  No.  28),  built  for  a  Jesuit  coUege 
by  RieiMno  in  1661  et  seq.,  since  1776  the  seat  of  the  Accademia 
di  Belle  Arti,  and  now  styled  Palazzo  di  Sciense,  Lettere  ed  Arti. 
It  contains  the  Picture  GaUery  described  below,  the  Library  founded 
in  1770  (300,000  ^^4a.f  adm.,  see  p.  1311,  the  Reale  Oabin^to 
Numismaiieo,  or  Cillee\i(m  of  Coins  (50,000;  adm.,  see  p.  131), 
and  the  Ohservatorif^  *)«nded  i»  1766. 

In  the  handsome  Goktst  is  a,  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  I.^  as 
a  Roman  emperor,  by  Canova^  oonsideted  one  of  Ms  finest  works 
(1810),  erected  here  it  1869.  By  the  staircase,  to  the  left,  the 
statue  of  the  celebrated  jurist  Ceeare  Btsteana  (1788-94),  who  yas 
the  first  scientific  epponent  of  eapital  |nrtflshinefrt.  Tfatf  court  is 
I.Ibo  adon^ed  ^th  seyeral  other  statues. 

•  The  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  is  the  •Picture 
Gallery  ot  JPinacoteea,  founded  in  1809.  Adm.,  see  p.  131 ;  catalogue 
p904),  1  fr.;  large  scientific  catalogue  in  preparation.  Director, 
Pr.  0,  Siniffaglia,  The  collection  has  beea  greatly  enlarged  in  recent 
years  Vy^^uest  and  purchase;  and  iii  1899-1902  it  was  rearranged 
secoidiBg  to  sehoolaby  Oorrado  Blcei,  the  late  director  (p.  484). 

—  The  chief  strength  of  the  collection  lies  In  the  large  number  of 
works  by  N.  Italian  masters.  Among  the  paintings  of  the  16th 
cent.,  the  three  examples  of  Mantegna  (Room  IX)  rank  first.  The 
collection  .also  affords  an  instructive  survey  of  the  progress  of  Carlo 
CriveUi  (B,  IX),  a  master  who  flourished  in  1468-93  and  con- 
nects the  Padnan  school  with  that  of  Yenice.  The  most  notable 
works  of  the  latter  school  are  The  Preaching  of  St.  Mark  by  Oentile 
^^ini  (R,  Y),  three  works  by  Giovanni  Bellini  (R.  IX),  and  three 
fty  Cima  da  Conegliano  (B.  Y);  and  of  a  later  period  The  Finding 
of  Hoees  by  Bonifastio  I,  (R.  lY),  the  Portrait  of  Poroia  and  the 
St.  Jerome  by  Titian  (R.  YI),  TintoreHo's  Finding  of  the  body  of 
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St.  Mark  (R.  lY),  and  the  admirable  serioB  of  portraits  by  Loren%o 
Lotto  (R.  YII),  rivalled  by  Oiov,  BaH.  Moroni  of  Bergamo  (B.  lU). 
The  Lombard  pupils  of  Leonardo  da  Vinei  are  amply  and  adequately 
represented  in  RR.  XIY  and  XY.  The  Madonna  in  a  bower  of  roses 
(R.  XYI)  is  the  best  of  the  oil-paintings  by  Bernardino  Lufnt,  and 
the  best  of  his  frescoes  are  the  Madonna  with  SS.  Anthony  and  Bar- 
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bara  (R.  II)  and  the  Burial  of  St  Catharine  (B.  XYI).  The  schools 
of  Emilia  are  illustrated  by  interesting  works  by  the  Feirarese 
roasters  Ercole  de'  Roberti  and  Dosso  Dossi  (R.  XX).  Of  Corrtggio 
the  collection  now  possesses  an  admirable  early  work  (R.  XX). 
The  examples  of  the  masters  of  Central  Italy  are  few  in  nunaber, 
but  they  include  not  only  exquisite  works  by  the  Umbrians  Gentile 
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da  Fabriano  and  PUro  deUa  Franicetea  (R.  XXY),  but  also  Bigpkael*s 
far-famed  SposaUaio  (R.  XXll),  the  chief  work  oC  his  first  Umbzian 
period,  and  Bramant^i  Tigorous  fteacoea  (R.  XXIY),  vMch  are 
perh&pa  the  moat  yalnable  of  the  recent  acquisitions.  Domeniekmo 
and  Gaereino  (R.  XXYII)  represent  the  lUlian  masters  of  the  17th 
eentury.  The  most  important  works  of  foreign  schools  are  the  por* 
traits  of  ladies  by  VanDyek  (R.XXX1)  and  by  Befnhrandt(R.  XXX). 

From  Room  I,  in  which  admission-tickets  are  obtained,  we  enter 
(to  the  right)  — 

Room  n.,  a  long  gallery,  hung  with  frescoes  of  the  Lombard 
SchooL  To  the  left,  15.  Bramantino,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels; 
Vine.  Foppa^  19.  Madonna  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the 
EvangeUst  (1485),  20.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian;  2t^!25.  Borgog- 
none,  Nine  saints  (from  San  Satiro),  Madonna  with  angels ;  to  the 
right,  33.  Oaud,  Fsrrarij  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  to  the  left,  Ber- 
nardino Ltdniy  *66.  Madonna  with  SS.  Anthony  and  Barbara  (1621), 
73.  Sacrifice  to  Pan,  74.  Apollo  and  Daphne,  76  (r.).  Birth  of  Adonis, 
these  three  from  the  Oasa  della  Felucca  (p.  136).  —  The  Anteroom 
on  the  right  contains  the  archives  and  a  large  collection  of  photo- 
graphs for  purposes  of  study.  —  Straight  on  are  the  nine  — 

Booms  op  the  Ybnbtian  Schools  of  the  15 -18th  centuries. 
Room  IIL  To  the  left,  Moreito^  91.  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome,  An- 
thony Abbas,  and  Francis  (injured),  92.  Assumption.  —  93.  Moretto, 
St.  Francis;  9S. Bomanino,  Madonna;  99.  Franc,  TorMdo^  Portrait; 
MOO.  Qiov,  BatU  Moroni,  Portrait  of  Navagiero,  PodestiL  of  Bergamo 
(1565);  Parts  Bordone,  104.  Holy  Family  with  St  Ambrose  and  the 
donor,  105.  Love- scene.  —  •I  14.  GiroL  Savoldo,  •Madonna  and  four 
saints;  116.  Cariani,  Holy  Family  with  six  saints.  — -  119.  Palma 
Vecekio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (completed  by  Cariant),  —  To  the 
left  is  — 

Room  IY.  To  the  left,  Paolo  Veronese^  *139.  SS.  Anthony  Abbas, 
Cornelius,  and  Cyprian,  a  monk,  and  a  page,  the  finest  ^couTersazione^ 
piece  (see  p.  291)  by  this  master,  140.  Christ  at  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee;  142.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  SS.  Helena,  Macarius,  Andrew, 
and  Barbara.  —  **143,  Tintoretto,  Finding  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark, 
from  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco  in  Yenice  (ca.  1548;  comp.  p.  298); 
*144.  Bonifazio,  Finding  of  Moses,  in  the  style  of  Giorgione.  —  14B. 
Paolo  VeroneH,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (injured).  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  Y.  To  the  left,  160.  Michele  da  Verona,  Crucifixion  (1601). 
—  164.  OenUle  BellirU  (completed  by  Giovanni  BcUim),  Preaching 
of  St  Mark  at  Alexandria,  from  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco  in  Yenice 
(injured) ;  *165.  Bart,  Montagna,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints 
&Qd  angels  with  musical  instruments,  one  of  the  master's  best  works 
(1499).  —  Vitt  Carpaccio,  170.  St  Stephen  and  the  Scribes  (15141, 
171.  Presentation  of  the  Yirgin  (1504);  Cima  da  Conegliano,  ♦174. 
St.  Peter  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St  Paul,  175.  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Sebastian,  Rochus,  and  Mary  Magdalen 
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(an  early  work).  —  177.  Liberale  da  Verona,  St  flelwsttaii;  ♦176. 
Cima  da  Cohegliano,  SS.  Petei  Martyr,  Atlgitstine,  and  Nicholas  of 
Bari.  —  To  the  right  ia  — 

Boom  YI.  Titian,  *180.  Portrait  of  Count  Poreia  (of  the  muster's 
itiiddle period,  ca.  1537;  injured),  •IS^.  St.  Jerome  in  a  finesylran 
landscape,  a  eharaeteristic  example  of  his  later  style  (about  1660). 

Room  VII  ♦183-185.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Three  portraits. 


*The  fine-chiselled  features  (of  the  lady),  extremely  pare  in  drawing, 

trm  by  their  mild  expression.    A  delicate  but  healthy  GomplejEian  is 

displayed  in  warm  sweet  tones  of  extraordinary  transparence ;  and  masterly 


transitions  lead  the  eye  from  opal  lights  into  rich  and  coloured  shadows. 
A  half  length  in  the  same  collection  represents  a  man  of  lean  and  bony 
make  with  a  swallow-tailed  beard ,  a  ^ey  eye ,  oloiser  set  features,  aad  a 


grave  aspect.  ...  A  third  half  length,  companion  to  these,  offers  another 
variety  of  type  and  execution.  A  man  stands  at  a  table  in  a  pelisse  with 
a  fox  skin  collar;  he  is  bare-headed  and  bearded.    His  right  hand  rests 


on  the  table  and  grips  a  handkerchief.  The  ruddy  skim  of  the  face  is 
broken  with  touches  now  warm  now  cold  by  which  thQ  play  of  light  and 
reflections  is  rendered  with  deceptive  truth".  —  0.  Jt  C. 

We  proceed  through  Room  YIII  and  to  the  left  enter  — 
Room  IX,  containing  masterpieces  of  the  15th  century.   To  the 
right,  Andrea  Mantegna,  *198.  Madonna  in  a  nimbus  of  angels' 
headsj  199.  PietL 

^It  is  a  picture  in  which  Mantegna*s  grandest  style  is  imf^ressed, 
foreshortened  with  disagreeable  boldness,  but  with  surprising  truth, 
studied  from  nature,  and  imitating  light,  shade,  and  reflection,  wi^li  a 
carefulness  and  perseverance  only  equallea  by  Leonardo  and  Durer ;  dis- 
playing at  the  same  time  an  excess  of  tragic  realism,  and  a  painful  nn- 
attractiveness  in  the  faces  of  the  Marys.*  —  C.  db  C. 

Andrea  Mantegna,  200.  Large  altar-piece,  at  the  top  the  Madonna 
and  St.  John  weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ,  below  St.  Luke 
and  other  saints,  painted  in  1454,  and  a  proof  of  the  early  maturity 
of  the  artist,  then  23  years  old;  Carlo  Crivelli,  *201.  Madonna  en- 
throned, with  four  saints  (1482),  202,  203.  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin, 
with  a  Pieta  above  it  (1493),  206.  Crucifixion  with  the  Madonna 
and  St.  John,  ♦207.  Madonna  enthroned ;  Oiovamai  Bellini,  '214. 
Pietji,  an  early  and  genuinely  impassioned  work,  21 6.  Madoniia  (a 
late  work,  about  1510),  216.  Madonna  (an  early  work  with  iGFreek 
inscriptions).  — We  pass  through  Room  VIII  and  to  the  left  enter' — 

Room  X.  223.  8tefaru>  da  2evio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1435) ; 
225.  Franc,  Morone,  Madonna  enthroned -^th  SS.Nichol&s  and  Zdno  j 
228.  Antonio  da  Murano  and  Qiov,'  Alemarmo,  Madonna  with  saints. 

Room  XI  (18th  cent.).  1^^,  Giov.  Batt,  Tiepdlo,  Battle-piece 
(sketch);  235,  236.  JBem.  Belotto,  Landscapes  (near  Varese);  242. 
243.  Franc.  Ouardi,  The  Grand  Canal  in  Venice.  —  We  next  enter 
the  seveii  — 

Rooms  OF  THE  LoMBA&D  Schools.  Room  XII.  No  number,  De/Vn- 
dente  de  Ferrwri,  SS.  Catharine  and  Sebastian,  St.  Andrew;  248. 
Vine,  Civerchio,  Adoration  of  the  Child.  —  Room  XIII:  To  the  right, 
259,  258.  Borgognone,  Madonna  with  a  Carthusian  monk  and  SS. 
Clara,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Catharine,  with  aPiotiabovc  it 
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BooMB  XIY  ULd  XY.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Ylnet  To  the  xl«ht, 
262.  Qian  FUtrino,  Mary  Magdalen ;  !266.  Bern.  Lankd^  Madonna  and 
GMld  with  St  Anna,  271.  Bern.  diT  ConU,  'La  Yierge  aux  Boohers' 
(eoplM  of  Leonardo's  pictares  in  the  Louvre).  —  Boom  XY.  To  the 
right,  276.  Ceaare  da  Se$U>y  Madonna  nndec  the  UureUtree ;  277. 
Oaud,FerraH^  Madonna;  278.  fi'ane,  Napoletano,  Madonna;  280. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci (?),  Head  of  ChrlBt,  a  drawing  (injured):  281. 
BoUrafflo^  Kneeling  donors,  remains  of  a  larger  altar-pieee  j  Andr. 
Solario,  282.  Portrait  of  a  man,  286.  Madonna  with  SS.  Joseph  and 
Jerome,  an  early  work  (1495;  restored);  286.  Sodoma,  Madonna. 

Book  XYI,  with  pictures  and  frescoes  hy  Bern.  Luini.  In  the 
Ist  Section :  41-44.  Angels  (from  the  former  Monastero  delle  Yetere 
at  Milan);  *288.  St.  Catharine  placed  in  her  sarcophagus  hy  angels, 
with  the  inscription  C.  Y.  S.  Ch.,  i.e.  'Gatharina  Yirgo  Sponsa  Ghristi' 
(from  the  Casa  della  Felucca,  p.  136);  289.  Madonna  in  a  grove  of 
roses.  In  the  2nd  Section  (an  imitation  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph 
in  the  old  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace) :  294-305.  Scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Yirgin,  with  angels. 

Boom  XYII.  To  the  right,  321.  Oaud.  Ferrari,  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria.  —  309.  Bramantiao,  Oruciflxion;  308. 
Bor^ognont,  Assumption  and  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin  (1522);  307. 
Fine.  Foppa,  Madonna  enthroned  with  angels,  and  six  panels  with 
figures  of  saints.  —  *310.  Berr^  Zenale  (?),  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
the  four  great  church-fathers,  SS.  Jerome,  Gregory,  Augustine,  and 
Ambrose,  and  the  donors,  Lodovico  U  Moro,  his  wife  Beatrice  d'Este, 
aod  their  two  children.  —  On  an  easel:  319.  Boltraffio^  Portrait  of 
Girolamo  Casio,  the  poet  (injured;  in  an  old  frame).  —  In  the 
middle,  Dr^iwings  (15-18th  cent.)  by  Oaud,  Farrari,  Primaticcio, 
Ouercino^  Sim,  Cantarinij  and  others. 

Boom  XYlIl  contains  works  of  the  17-18th  centarles.  —  Farther 
on  are  the  two  — 

Booms  or  the  Schools  of  the  Emuja.  Boom  XIX.  To  the 
right,  417.  FU.  Masnola,  Portrait.  —  Boom  XX.  To  the  right,  ♦428. 
Ereole  dt'  Boberti,  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Anna,  Elizaheth, 
Augastine,  and  the  beatified  Pietro  degli  Onesti  (from  Santa  Maria 
in  Porto  Fuoii  at  Bavenna) ;  429.  Lor.  Costa^  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(1499) ;  431-433.  Dato  Dosd,  Francesco  d'Bste  as  SS.  George,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  Sebastian.  —  438.  Qarofalo,  Hetk  (1527).  —  439. . 
Garofalo^  Crndflxion ;  447.  Cot,  TSkra,  Fragment  of  a  Cruciflxipn; 
448.  Franc,  Fra$ieia,  Annunciation;  449.  Franc.  Coaiay  Two  wings 
of  an  altar  with  SS.  Peter  and  John  the  Bsptist.  —  On  an  easel: 
*427.  Correggio^  Adoration,  of  the  Magi,  an  early  work  in  the  master's 
i^errares©  style.  —  We  next  enter  — 

Boom  XXI:  Schools  of  the  Bomagna.  To  the  right,  ^tcc.  Bon- 
^ndU^  462.  St.  John  the  Bvangelist  appearing-  to  Galla  PlacidU 
(p.  410),  463.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints.  —  We  now  enter 
the  four  — 
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Rooms  of  trb  Schools  of  Cbntbal  Italy  (the  Marches ,  Tus- 
cany, Umbria,  etc.). 

Boom  XXII.  **472.  Ra/phaeVs  far-famed  Sposalizio,  or  the 
Nuptials  of  the  Virgin,  painted  in  1504  for  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  in  Gittit  di  Oasteilo,  where  it  remained  till  1798. 

The  oomposition  closely  resemble*  that  of  the  Sposalisio  of  Perugino 
(now  at  Caen),  in  whose  studio  Raphael  then  worked.  ^In  both  paintings 
the  top  is  ronnded,  and  in  both  a  small  polygonal  temple,  a  charming 
forecast  of  Bramante's  buildings,  rises  in  the  background.  The  central 
part  of  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  long-bearded  high-priest,  who 
)oins  the  hands  of  the  bridal  pair;  JUaxj  is  attended  by  a  group  of  graceful 
virgins,  while  near  Joseph  stand  the  rejected  suitors,  the  most  passionate 
of  whom  breaks  his  shrivelled  wand.  A  closer  examination  of  Raphael's 
work,  however,  divulges  so  many  points  of  divergence,  as  to  make  the 
observer  almost  oblivious  to  its  Peruginesque  character.  The  transposition 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  their  attendant  groups  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  canvas  is  a  purely  external  difference  and  one  of  little  signi- 
ficance, but  the  conception  and  drawing  of  the  individual  figures  and  the 
more  delicate  disposition  of  the  grouping  reveal  the  original  andpeexdiar 
genius  of  the  younger  artist'.  —  ^Raffael  und  Michelangelo* ^  by  Iyo/,  An- 
ton Springer. 

RoomXXIII.  To  the  right,  Luca  Signorelli,  477.  Madonna, 
476.  Scourging  of  Christ  (early  works);  •475.  Benoszo  Qozzoli^ 
Miracles  of  St.  Dominic  (part  of  an  altar-piece). 

Room  XXIV.  *489-496.  Bramante,  Heraclitns  and  Demo- 
critus,  with  six  flgnres  of  heroes  and  minstrels,  fragments  of  frescoes 
from  the  Casa  Panlgarola  (now  Prinettl)  In  Milan.  —  Room  XXV.  To 
the  right,  ♦497.  Oentile  da  Fcibriano^  Altar-piece,  above,  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  with  four  saints ,  on  the  predella,  Charming  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (early  work).  —  503.  Oiov.  Santi  (father 
of  Raphael),  Annunciation;  507.  Timoteo  Viti,  Annunciation  with 
SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Sebastian.  —  505.  Luca  8lgnofelU,  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  four  saints;  •SIO.  Piero  delta  Francesca,  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  saints,  angels,  and  the  worshipping  donor, 
Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltre.  —  Then  come  to  the  two  — 

Rooms  op  the  Boloqnbse  School  (16-17th  cent.).  Room  XXVI. 
To  the  left,  538.  Outdo  Rent,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  On  an  easel: 
513.  Franc,  Albani,  Dance  of  Cupids.  —  Room  XXVII.  550.  Dome- 
nichino,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  John  the  Evangelist  and 
Petronius ;  556.  Ouercino,  Expulsion  of  Hagar.  —  Room  XX VIII : 
RonAn  School  (16-17th  cent.).  To  the  right,  565.  Ang,  BrontinOj 
Portrait  of  Andrea  Doria  (p.  79)  as  NeptuUe ;  574.  Fed,  Baroceio, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Vitalis  (1583);  583.  Sassoferrato,  Madonna. 

Room  XXIX:  Schools  of  Genoa  and  Naples.  To  the  right,  603. 
lAica  Giordano  J  Madonna  and  saints;  607.  8alv,  Roaa,  Landscape, 
with  St  Paul  the  Hermit.    On  an  easel :  613.  Ribera,  St.  Jerome. 

Rooms  XXX  and  XXXI:  Foreign  Schools.  Room  XXX.  To  the 
right,  620.  Hern  de  Bits,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  655.  Jan  Brueghel, 
Village-street  (1607).  On  an  ea?el:  •614.  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of 
his  sister,  an  early  work  (1632).  —  Room  XXXI.  To  the  right,  679. 
Rubens,  Last  Supper  (from  Malines;  ca.  1615-20);  699.  Jae.  Jor- 
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rfam«,  Abraham's  sacriflce;  701.  A.  van  Dyck,  Madonna  and  St.  An- 
thony of  Padna.  Near  the  window:  706.  Raphael  Mengs^  Dom. 
Annlhall,  the  singer  (1760).  On  an  easel :  *700.  Van  Dyck,  Princess 
Amaiie  of  Solms. 

The  following  rooms  contain  works  of  the  19th  century.  In  Room  XXXII, 
near  the  2nd  window:  Fr.  Haifeg,  Portraits  of  Mansoni  (Ko.  88),  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  (54),  and  Ant.  Rosmini  (66).  —  In  Rooms  XXXIII-XXXV  are 
competitive  designs  by  pnpils  of  the  academy  (XXXTII.  ATtdr.  Appiani^ 
franc.  Eetytt,  D0m.  Induno,  Raff.  Gasnedi;  XXXIV.  £ltut.  Pagliano^  Lod. 
FogUofihi,  Mosk  BiemcM;  XXXV.  Oatt.  FtsviaHy  Fit.  Carcano^  Am.  Cagnont). 
Boom  XXXV.  also  contains :  Appiani^  Portrait  of  Ugo  Foscolo ;  P.  Trou- 
betzkop^  Bust  of  Orior.  Segantini. 

At  No.  18  Via  di  Borgo  Nuovo,  behind  the  Brera,  is  the  Palazzo 
Crespi  (PI.  £,  3),  containing  an  Important  *  Picture  Oaltery  (ca. 
200  pictures  by  old  masters) ,  to  which  admission  in  courteously 
granted  on  previous  application.   Oatalogae  in  preparation. 

BpOOM  I.  Titian  (Bern.  Liciniof)^  ^Portrait  of  a  woman  (4a  Sehiavona') ; 
BacekiaecOy  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  To  the  right  is  — 

Room  II.  On  easels:  Florentine  School  (not  JUiehad  Anffao)^  Madonna; 
Mariotio  Albertintlli,  'Adoration  of  the  Child ;  Frcmc.  Francia,  *St.  Barbara ; 
CorreggiOy  **Adorat{on  of  the  Child,  early  work  in  the  master's  Ferrarese 
style;  JAberale  da  Verona,  Madonna;  Frane.  Oranacci,  State -entry  of 
Charles  Vin.  into  Florence.  —  On  the  walls :  Candletto  (Ant.  Canedc),  The 
Grand  Canal  in  Venice ;  Bern.  Ueinioy  Holy  Family;  BaceMacca,  Madonna: 
Seb.  Maincnrdi^  Society  of  the  Rosary  (1495);  Dom.  Morone,  *The  fall  of  the 
Bonacolsi  (p.  357),  with  an  interesting  representation  of  the  Piasza 
Sordello  (1490).  —  In  the  first  £ide-room  are  some  Netherlandish  and 
German  works  (5.  Bruyn^  Portrait).  —  In  the  second  side-room:  Fiero  di 
Cosimo  (?),  Portrait;  Franc.  CarotOy  'Holy  Family  (1530);  Oiov.  Baft.  Tiepolo, 
Vision  of  St.  Anna  (with  the  sketch  beside  it),  the  Beata  Laduina ;  Biberoy 
St.  Jerome;  Bart,  VeattOy  Madonna;  Marco  Bataitiy  Madonna  with  two  saints 
(1521);  Oiov.  Batt.  Moroni,  Portrait;  Battista  del  Bosso,  Portrait;  /.  L. 
Davidy  Portrait. 

Boom  lH.  On  easels :  Lor.  Lotto,  *Holy  Family ;  Bern.  Luini,  St.  Jerome ; 
Oiaapietrino.  Madonna;  Ambr.  de Predu,  Madonna;  Andr.  BolariOy  Portrait; 
Oiov.  Ant.  Boltraffio ,  Madonna.  —  On  the  walls :  SolariOy  Christ  in  an 
attitude  of  blessing;  Girol.  Bavoldo ,  Adoi%fion  of  the  Child;  RomaninOy 
'Bearing  of  the  Cross;  Qianpietrino y  Holy  Family:  Boccaccio  Boeeacoino, 
Madonna;  Cfiov.  Bellini^  *Madonna;  Paris  Bordonty  *Shepherd  and  nymph; 
MorettOy  *Visitation;  Palma  Vecchio,  Christ  arisen;  A.  Solario,  Madonna, 
The  Virgin  at  prayer,  Ecce  Homo;  Oaud.  Ferrariy  Madonna;  Ambr.  Bor- 
gegnonoy  *  Adoration  of  the  Child;  Ftuc. /'oRpa,  Madonna ;  Marco  d'OggionOy 
Altar-piece  in  three  parts,  Madonna  enthroned  with  angels,  saints  and 
adoring  donors. 

In  the  Bedboom:  Gaud.  Ferrariy  •Pieti.  . 

Adjacent,  at  the  junction  of  the  Martesana  (p.  166)  witn  the 
Naviglio,  is  the  church  of  San  Marco  (PI.  E,  3),  originally  a  Gothic 
huilcBng  of  the  13-14th  cent. ,  but  entirely  modernized  in  1690. 
The  transept  contains  the  Gothic  tombs  of  Beato  Lanfranco-Settala 
(d.  1243),  by  Giovanni  di  Balduceio  (p.  148),  and  the  jurist  Sal- 
▼aiinuB  de  Aliprandis  (d.  1344),  by  one  of  the  sculptors  known  as 
the  CampioneH  (see  p.  184). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Brera  is  the  church  of  San  Simpliciano 
(PI.  D,  3),  &  fine  Romanesque  structure,  repeatedly  altered  at  a 
later  date ;  it  contains  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Borgognone 
(restored;  in  the  apse).  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  Corso  Gari- 
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baldi  (r.),  not  far  from  tho  Porta  Garibaldi,  1b  the  Gothic  double 
church  of  Santa  Xaria  Incoronata  (PI.  D,  1),  built  In  1451-87. 
The  Gappella  Bossl  contains  the  tombs  of  Giovanni Tolentlno  (d.l517) 
and  Archbishop  Gabrlele  Sforza  (d.  1457),  the  former  in  the  style 
of  Andrea  Fusirui, 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  Brera  lies  Santa  Maria  del  Oarmine  (PI.  D, 
3,  4),  a  Gothic  cruciform  church  of  the  15th  cent.,  but  now  entirely 
modernized.  In  the  right  transept  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Child,  by 
Vine,  Civerchio  (?).  —  The  Palazzo  Clerioi  (now  a  law-court),  in 
the  adjacent  Yia  Clerici  (PI.  E,  4),  contains  an  admirably- preserved 
*  Ceiling  Fresco  by  0.  B,  TUpolo  in  a  handsome  baroque  room 
(always  open). 

b.  From  the  Fiassa  del  Duomo  and  the  Fiazsa  de'  Meroanti 
to  the  Castello  and  the  Arco  della  Face. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  beyond  the  Via  Carlo 
Alberto  (p.  136),  lies  the  ♦Fiaiza  de'  Mercanti  (PI.  E,  5),  the 
central  point  of  the  mediaval  dty,  and  formerly  provided  with 
Ave  gates.  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  is  the  building  which 
was  formerly  the  Palcaxo  deUa  Eagioney  a  large  hall  erected  in 
1228-33  by  the  podest^  (or  mayor)  Tresseno,  to  whom  an  eques- 
trian relief  was  placed  on  the  S.  side  with  the  inscription,  *qui 
solium  struxit,  Catharos  ut  debuit  uxit'  (the  Cathari  or  heretics  burn- 
ed by  him  were  the  Waldensians).  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza 
is  the  Palazzo  dei  Oiureconsulti,  with  an  old  tower,  erected  by  Vine. 
Seregni  (1564).  On  the  quaint-looking  S.  side  are  the  Gothic  Loggia 
degli  Osiiy  erected  in  1316  in  black  and  white  marble  (restored  in 
1902-4),  and  the  Collegio  dei  Nobili,  also  by  Vine.  Seregni  (1564).  — 
Through  the  Via  Cesare  Can^  to  the  Biblioteca  Amhrosianaj  see  p.  151. 

The  Piazza  de'  Mercanti  is  adjoined  on  the  N.W.  by  the  new 
Piazza  Cobdusio  (PI.  D,E,  5),  commonly  known  as  Piazza  EUttica, 
from  its  elliptical  shape.  On  the  S.E.  side,  beside  the  Via  Orefici, 
are  the  offices  of  the  Venetian  Societh  delle  Assicurazioni  Oeneraliy 
by  Luca  Beltrami,  and  on  the  S.  side  rises  the  Exchange,  vrith 
a  fine  covered  court,  by  L.  Broggi  (1899-1901;  adm.  1-3  p.m.). 
Facing  the  Via  Dante,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazza,  is  a  bronze 
statue  (by  Luigi  Secchij  1899)  of  CHus.  Parini  (1729-99),  author  of 
the  satiric  poem  'II  Giorno*. 

From  the  Piazza  Cordusio  a  new  series  of  streets  leads  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  Castello.  The  first  part  of  this  thoroughfare  is  the  wide 
and  handsome  Via  Dante  (PI.  D,  5,4;  tramways  Nos.  3  &  4,  see 
p.  130),  which  is  continued,  beyond  the  Foro  Bonaparte,  by  the  Via 
Cair61i  (PI.  D,  4).  In  the  Foro  Bonaparte,  which  was  laid  out  under 
Napoleon  I.  on  the  site  of  the  castle-moat,  is  a  bronze  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Garibaldi,  by  Ettore  Ximenes  (1896).  The  allegorical 
female  figures  on  the  pedestal  represent  Revolution  and  Liberty. 
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The  ^Cftflallo  SfoneMO  (PI.  G,  3,  4>  the  eastle  of  Milaa,  a 
rectangnUr  building,  defended  by  four  corner-tuneta  and  a  curtain 
wall,  was  originally  built  in  1368  ai  the  CasUUo  di  Porta  QiovUi 
by  Galeazzo  n.  Yisconti  (1355-78),  adjoining  the  old  PorU  Oiovia. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Ambrosian  Republic  fp.  132)  in  1447,  but 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  the  Sforza  after  1450  and  beautified  by 
BramanUj  litonardo  da  Viikei,  and  other  masters.  Frequently  since 
the  French  luTasion  (1499)  the  castle  has  been  the  focus  of 
straggles  for  the  possession  of  Lombardy.  Under  the  Austrian 
regime  it  was  converted  into  barracks.  Since  1893  it  has  been 
restored  in  the  15th  cent,  style  from  the  plans  of  Luea  Beltrami^ 
and  it  now  eontains  the  municipal  art-collections. 

In  the  centre  of  the  main  facade,  facing  the  Piazza  Oastello, 
rises  the  Torre  Umberto  Primo  (230  ft.  high) ,  a  tower-gateway 
erected  in  1901-6  in  Imitation  of  the  early-Benaissance  tower  built 
by  I%Uirete  (p.  133)  and  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder 
in  1521.  The  two  round  towers  (102  ft.  high)  at  the  corners,  the 
Torrione  Santo  Spirito  on  the  left  and  the  Torrione  del  Oarmini  on 
the  right,  were  restored  in  1894  and  1904  and  now  serve  as  reser- 
voirs for  drinking-water.  —  On  the  N.E.  side,  beside  the  Torre 
delle  Asse,  is  the  PonticeUa  di  Lodovico  il  Moro,  a  bridge  over  the 
castle-moat  with  an  elegant  loggia;  it  was  reconstructed  by  Bra" 
manU  after  1490  and  restored  in  1903. 

The  main  entrance  (open  at  the  same  hours  as  the  museum) 
opens  on  the  Piazza  d^Armi,  the  large  anterior  court.  At  the  back 
of  this,  to  the  left,  is  the  Rocchbtta,  erected  by  Francesco  Sforza 
oa  the  foundations  of  the  Yisconti  castle,  with  a  windowless  facade, 
anew  curtain- wall,  and  the  square  Torre  di  Bona  di  Savoia  (1477; 
140  ft  high);  to  the  right  is  the  Go&tb  Ducalb,  the  new  palace  of 
the  Sforzas,  with  Gothic  windows  (restored)  and  a  curtain-wall. 
The  passage  between  the  two  palaces  opens  on  the  Nuovo  Parco 
(p.  151). 

In  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  court  of  the  Oobtb  Ducalb  is  the  Loy- 
gttta^  a  graceful  Renaissance  structure,  erected  by  Ben,  Ferrini  in 
the  time  of  Oaleazzo  Maria.  The  building  now  accommodates  the 
*][iiseo  Areheologico  ed  Artistico  (adm.,  see  p.  131 ;  no  catalogue). 

On  the  groundfloor  is  the  Musbo  Aboheolooico,  formerly  (1862- 
98)  in  the  Brera.  This  includes  prehistorie  articles  and  antiques 
discovered  in  Lombardy  and  mediaeval  and  modem  sculptures. 

L  Booic.  In  the  flvst  diTision  are  Egyptian  and  prebistoric  antiquities. 
In  the  second  diyision  are  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities.  In 
front,  four  antique  porphyry  columns;  among  the  sculptures  is  a  torso  of 
Venas  (found  at  Milan  in  1905),  recalliDg  the  Gapitoline  Venus. 

n.  Room.  Early  mediaeval  sculptures  (6-18th  cent.).  Entrance -wall: 
Fragments  of  frescoes  and  architectunl  fragments  from  the  former  convent- 
drarch  of  Santa  Maria  d^Aurona  (some  still  in  the  Longobardic  style).  In 
front,  Case  with  articles  found  in  Longobardic  graves  at  Fornovo  di  San 
Giovanni.  —  Left  wall:  Romanesque  architectonic  fragments  from  the 
dmrches  of  Sant'  Eustorgio  and  San  Celso  (l2th  cent.).  —  Exit-wall: 
fiemains  from  the  cloisters  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Radegonda  (12th  cent.); 
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reliefs  from  the  Porta  Bomana  (1171)  and  Porta  Tosa  (caricatares  of  Emp. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  Empress  Beatrice?). 

m.  Boon  (Sola  di  Balduccio  da  Piia)^  with  traces  of  the  original  ceiling- 
paintings  (Besurrection  and  Saints),  by  Vine.  Foppa.  Lombardic  and  Pisan 
sculptures  and  works  by  the  Gampionesi  (14th  cent.*,  see  p.  184)^  capitids 
and  sculptures  from  the  church  of  Santa  Alaria  in  Brera,  by  Qiov.  di  Bal- 
duccio (1347);  statue  of  the  Madonna,  from  the  cathedral.  In  the  centre, 
large  *Monument  of  Bemabd  Visconti  (p.  127),  in  the  style  of  Bonkio  da 
Gampione,  executed  during  Bemabo's  lifetime  (ca.  1370-80),  for  the  old 
church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Gonca,  with  numerous  traces  of  gildiug.  On  the 
sarcophagus  are  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists ,  the  Grucifixion  and  a  Pieta, 
and  the  Coronation  of  Mary ;  above,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bemab6  and 
two  Virtues  (Fortitude  and  Justice).    By   the  exit-wall  is  the  monument 
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of  Begina  della  Scala,  wife  of  Bernabd,  and  the  portal  of  the  church  of 
San  Gottardo  (p.  136). 

IV.  PoBTicDs  (Sola  Aperta).  On  the  right  wall,  monument  of  the  Bus- 
coni  family  of  Gomo  (c.  1400),  and  sculptures  from  the  Porta  Orientale 
(Porta  Venezia).  —  In  the  adjacent  Godbt,  to  the  left,  baroque  portal  of 
the  time  of  Philip  III.,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  Visconti  and  the 
Sforza;  opposite,  on  the  right,  marble  portal  from  the  Banco  Hediceo  dei 
Portinari,  built  for  Gosimo  de'  Medici  by  Michelozzo  in  1457-70,  with  the 
arms  and  portraits  of  Francesco  Sforza  and  his  wife  Bianca  Maria  Visconti. 

V.  Booh,  the  former  chapel  ( Cappella  Jhicale),  with  the  sadly  damaged 
remains  of  ceiling-frescoes  (Besurrection,  Annunciation)  by  SUfano  de"  Fedtli, 
Oiov  di  Montorfanoy  and  others  (1473).  Late-Gothic  sculptures  (ca.  1400^), 
mostly  from  the  cathedral;  early -Benaissance  pulpit  from  San  Pietro  in 
Oessaf  e,  assigned  to  Michdozxo.  The  cases  contain  objects  from  the  Castello 
and  new  acquisitions  (vessels,  glass,  weapons,  etc.).  —  Straight  on  is  the  — 

vn.  Boom  (Bala  dei  DucoH),  with  a  ceiUng  tastefully  decorated  with 
the  arms  and  initials  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  on  a  blue  ground.  Earl;- 
Benaissance  sculptures ,  showing  the  influence  of  Donatello  (ca.  1450) :  to 
the  right,  *Tabemacle  with  six  angels,  by  the  Af aster  of  San  Trovato;  two 
angels,  and  a  relief  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  announcing  the  Nativity  to 
Augustus  (or  of  Louis  the  Saint  on  a  Grusade),  by  AgotUno  di  Ducdo  (?),  from 
Bimini;  and  a  relief- bust  of  a  girl,  by  Franc,  di  8imone(f).  By  the  win- 
dow-wall, CaradottOy  marble  tabernacle,  with  St.  Sebastian  (studio-piece). 
—  To  the  right  is  the  — 

VI.  Boom  (Sola  deUe  Asge)^  intended  for  memorials  of  the  Sfonas. 
TJie  fine  ceiling -paintings  (restored  in  1901-2)  are  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da 
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fhul  (1498).  The  ceaing  preMota  the  appearutee  of  a  hnga  arbour  Cper- 
golato'),  among  the  dense  branches  of  which  are  golden  cords  (the  crest 
of  Lodovico  il  Moro)  and  tablets  with  inscriptions.  — To  the  left  is  the  — 
VUL  Room  (JSMa  deUe  CQUmibimh  with  weU-preserred  ceiling  and  waU 
decorations  on  a  red  ground.  (The  white  doye  in  an  aureole  is  the  crest 
of  Bona  di  Savoia;  beside  it  is  her  motto,  ^k  bon  droit*.)  Sculptures  of 
the  best  Lombard  period  (e.  1600).  Entrance -wall:  Giov.  Ant.  Atnadeo<, 
Adoration  of  the  Child,  a  relief  from  Cremona  (1483).  Exit-wall :  HedaUion 
portrait  of  Lodovico  il  Moro  \  half-length  of  a  woman  and  relief  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Tomm,  JRodari.  In  the  centre,  halMength  of  a  woman  CL& 
Mora'),  by  JmadeoO)s  Ecce  Homo,  by  OrUtof,  8olari(t), 

IX.  Boom  (Sola  degli  SearUoni).  Sculptores  of  the  1618th  centuries. 
In  the  first  division:  Andr.  Ftuma,  Tomb  of  Bishop  Batt.  Bagaroto  (1619): 
BambaUk,  Portions  of  the  monument  of  Gaston  de  Foix  (p.  420),  ordered 
in  1616  by  Francis  I.  but  never  completed,  with  the  recumbent  *8tatue 
of  the  hero,  and  casts  of  the  remaining  portions;  near  the  window,  JBtan' 
Ma,  Monument  of  the  poet  Landno  Cursio  (d.  1513).  —  In  the  second 
division :  *Bronze  Bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  one  of  his  pupils  (replica  in 
the  Louvre).    In  the  cases,  ornamental  locks,  keys,  etc. 

X.  Boom.  Terracottas  of  the  19-16th  cent.,  from  Milan  and  Cremona, 
induding  large  medallion  heads  from  the  former  Banco  Mediceo  (p.  148). 

The  staircase  at  the  end  of  R.  X,  affording  an  excellent  view 
of  the  elegant  Gothic  window  In  R.  IX  (to  the  right),  leads  to  the 
Loggetta  (p.  147),  on  the  first  floor  of  which  Is  the  — 

*Mt78bo  Astistico  Municifale.  This  collection,  founded  in  1874 
and  since  then  considerably  extended,  originally  occupied  the  former 
Salone  in  the  Glardlnl  Fabbllcl. 

L  Boom  {Bala  delle  Ottardie;  Ko.  11  on  the  Plan).  The  first  division 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  'Majolica:  Milanese  fayence  (18th  cent.), 
inelading  imitations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain  \  fine  Italian  majo- 
lica of  the  16th  cent.,  with  samptuous  specimens  from  Urbino  (Case  3,  in 
the  middle),  Oubbio,  and  Deruta  (Case  l)\  fine  Persian  tiles  (window-wall 
to  the  right),  and  Hispano-Mauresque  mi^oUca  (centre  of  the  left  wall). 
Then,  Chinese  and  European  porcelain,  including  examples  from  Capodi- 
monte  and  Ginori.  —  Second  division:  in  the  central  cabinets  are  ivory 
car7ings  (in  Cab.  8,  Boman,  early-Chriatian,  and  medieeval),  niello  works, 
limoges  enamels,  glass  (goblet  of  the  Sforzaa^  16th  cent.);  on  the  walls 
are  lace,  costly  textiles,  oriental  and  other  costumes,  Etained  glass,  etc.  — 
From  the  first  division  we  enter  the  — 

n.  Boom  (Ftima  Sola  DucaU;  PI.  12).  To  the  left,  Italian  iron-work 
and  bronsee  (16-18th  cent.),  including  several  elegant  caskets  and  a  bust 
of  Costanza  Buonarelli,  by  Lor.  Bernini.  By  the  first  window.  Ecclesiastical 
jewellery  (14-16th  cent.).  By  the  exit,  Japanese  bronzes  and  armour.  On 
the  walls  is  Flemish  tapestry  (17th  cent.). 

m.  Boom  (Seeonda  Sola  Ducale;  PI.  13).  ItaUan  furniture  (16-17th  cent.), 
including  several  bridal  chests;  collection  of  frames  (16-17th  cent.);  early 
Flemish  tapestry  (16th  cent.),  with  the  Balsing  of  Lazarus.  —  IV.  Boom 
{Tersa  Sakt  IHuaie;  PI.  14).    Furniture  and  frames  of  the  17-18th  centuries. 

V.  Boom  {Sola  delta  Torre;  PI.  16).    Ethnographical  collections. 

VI.  Boom  iSala  di  MUcmo;  PI.  16).  Objects  of  interest  connected  with 
J^lan;  ancient  views  of  the  city,  cathedral,  and  castello:  large  banner  of 
St.  Ambrosius,  carried  in  municipal  processions;  coins  and  medals;  original 
of  the  treaty  made  between  Milan  and  Louis  XII.  in  1602;  fourteen  medallion 
portraits  of  the  Sforzas  and  £mp.  Maximilian  I.,  by  Bern.  Luini  (ca.  1690). 

VII.  A  Vm.  Booms  {Sale  deUa  Pinaeoteea;  PI.  17,  18):  'Pinaeoteea^  or 
gallery  of  old  masters.  In  Boom  VII.  To  the  left.  Vine.  Foppa^  Martyr- 
<u>m  of  St.  Sebastian;  Moretto^  St.  Ursula,  John  the  Baptist,  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah. 

VIII.  Boom.  To  the  right,  27.  Cktricmi,  Lot  and  bis  daughters;  28. 
5«rfi.  LidniOy  Double  portrait;  32.  Lor.  LoUo,  Portrait  of  a  youth;  68.  For- 
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dmofM,  Portrait  of  a  gentleman,  with  a  lap*dog;  69.  Jae.  Bauemo^  Portrait 
of  a  general}  6A.  TkUoretto^  Doge  Jae.  Soranzo;  65.  G.B.Moroni^  Portrait; 
78.  O.  B.  Tiepolo^  Ck>mmunion  of  81  Lnda;  83.  Fr,  Ouardi,  Sea-piece  with 
ruins;  no  number,  O.  B.  Moroni y  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr;  ISO.  Qreuet^ 
OirPs  head;  108.  P.  Potter^  Swine  (1649);  146.  Van  Dyck.  Henrietta  Maria, 
wife  of  Charles  I.  of  England  (school-piece?).  —  178.  Cf,  F.  Nuooloni^  Ma- 
donna. —  Fra  Vittore  OhUlandi  (p.  212),  202.  Portrait  of  himself,  203. 
Portrait  of  a  monk;  228.  Al.  Magnasco^  Market-scene;  *249.  Ant.  da  Mes- 
tina.  Portrait  of  a  man  in  a  laurel -wreath;  *263.-  Correggio^  Holy  Family, 
the  so-called  Madonna  Bologninl,  an  early  work  in  the  master^s  Ferrarese 
style;  BolUraffio^  280.  Madonna,  279,  281.  Altar -wings  with  saints  and  donors; 
*283.  Bodoma,  Archangel  Michael;  806.  Gianpietrino^  St.  Mary  Magdalen; 
no  number,  Borgognone^  St.  Jerome;  306.  F.  Fcppa^  Madonna.  —  In  the 
centre,  choir-books  (14-16th  cent.),  drawings,  etc.  —  On  the  right  side-wall 
are  Milanese  ftrescoes  (15th  cent.)  from  the  demolished  churches  of  Santa 
Ghiara  and  Santa  Maria  del  Giardino.  >—  From  the  small  exit-door  at  the 
end  of  this  room  we  may  proceed  by  the  curtain-wall  and  a  flight  of  steps 
to  a  side-entrance  to  the  Modem  GaUery  (see  below). 

The  RoccHBTTA  has  lost  almost  the  whole  of  its  artistic  decor- 
ation. The  EpigraphicaL  Section  of  the  Aichsological  Museum  is 
arranged  under  the  arcades  of  the  court  (catalogue  by  Em.  SelettiJ. 
The  rooms  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  groundfloor  contain  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Societh  Numismatica  JtaUana  (coins)  and  the  archives 
of  the  Soeietii  Storica  Lombarda,  The  three  large  rooms  on  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  groundfloor,  and  the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied 
by  the  Oalleria  d'Arte  Modema  (adm.  see  p.  131),  which  was 
founded  in  1903.  The  first  floor  also  contains  the  Museo  del  Risor^ 
gimento  Nasionale  (adm.,  see  p.  131),  with  a  collection  of  patriotic 
objects  from  the  time  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Oalleria  d'Arte  Modema  includes  a  collection  of  sculpture 
and  paintings  of  the  19th  cent.,  chiefly  by  artists  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  municipal  collection  of  coins  and  medals.    Guide  (1903),  60  c. 

Gboundfloob.  —  I.  Room  (Sala  da  Contiglio).  Sculptures,  including 
numerous  statues  and  busts  of  famous  men  {Ang.  Pizti^  Napoleon  I. ;  Od, 
Tabaechi^  Arnold  of  Brescia);  also,  G.  Pandiant^  Camilla;  Cofiooa,  Benevo- 
lence. —  II.  Boon  (Sala  delU  Scoitwe).  Among  the  reliefs :  Pompeo  Mar- 
ch€*i,  Socrates  and  Alcibiades;  fieiro  Tenerani,  Christian  martyrs  in  the 
Colosseum;  Ach.  Alberti,  Socrates  as  an  orator.  —  111.  Roou  (Sola  del  Te- 
toro)t  with  the  remnants  of  a  fresco  of  Mercury  or  Argus,  by  Bramante  (f) : 
sculptures;  cartoons  by  Andr.  Appkmi;  coins  and  *Medals.  —  The  stair- 
case beside  the  exit  leads  to  the  — 

FiBST  Floob,  the  principal  saloon  on  which,  formerly  the"  Sala  delta 
Bralla  (159  ft.  long  and  59  ft.  broad),  has  been  divided  into  two  rooms 
(IV,  V).  IV.  Room  (gallery).  Pictures  of  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent, 
by  A.  Appiani,  U.  Knotter^  Mauro  Coneoni,  and  others.  Sculptures:  Canovtt, 
Hebe  (model);  Vine.  Vela^  Spring.  —  V.  Boom  (left).  Six  tapestries  from 
Mantua,  perhaps  from  designs  by  pupils  of  Raphttel.  On  the  entrance- 
wall  :  Prud^hon,  Portrait ;  2nd  division :  Girol.  /nehmo.  Interior  ('la  Gari- 
baldina') ;  3rd  division ;  Fr.  ffayez,  Portraits  of  Maneoni,  Rossini,  and  Ca- 
vour;  opposite,  by  the  window:  Hctyet,  Despair,  Ihe  kiss;  4th  division: 
Ub.  delV  Orlo.  Mountain  -  pasture ;  rear -wall:  GircH.  Induno^  Victor  Em- 
manuel II.  Sculptures:  by  the  second  window,  Thorvaldteny  Count  Som- 
mariva ;  Canova.  Vestal  virgin ;  in  the  centre ,  Giav.  Sirazzc^  Ishmael  in  the 
desert;  Franc.  BarzagMy  Phryne;  by  the  last  window,  Bnr.  BuUiy  Miner. 
—  VI.  Room  (gallery).  Window-wall:  Ang.  dcdV  Oca  Bianea^  Ave  Maria ^ 
Gaet.  Chiriciy  The  masquerader;  Andr.  AcTtenbach,  Sea-piece;   W.  TrUbnery 
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TransitoriiieM;  Th,  Ocutom^  The  laii»tie{  A.  ^cA«nftaeft,  Saoset  at  Porto 
Yenere.  —  We  ascend  to  the  — 

Skoond  Floob.  —  VII.  Boom.  Water-coloars  by  Moti  Biamehi  and 
others;  miniature  copiea.  —  VlU.  Boom.  Designs  by  Oiu$.  MaggMini^  the 
wood-caryer.  —  IX.  Boom.  Paintings  by  Dom,  MoreUL  Oirol.  Indwto,  FU. 
PaUsUy  and  others;  engravings  by  Mariano  Fortvny.  —  A.  Boom.  Municipal 
uthives;  cartographical  division;  Bacculta  Vinciitna  (literature  relating  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci))  founded  in  1906.  —  XI.  Boom.  Ancient  views  of  Milan. 
—  From  Boom  VII  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Boom  XII.  (gallery).  Window- 
wall:  Oiae.  FavrsUOf  The  picture-restorer  (Vandal  ismo),  The  mouse;  FU. 
CarcanOf  Workers  on  the  Exhibition  buildings  after  work-hours,  Interior 
of  the  church  of  San  Celso  in  Milan;  Dom.  MoreUif  The  masquerade; 
Am.  Cc^fnoni^  Portrait;  Moti^  BitmcM^  Sve  of  the  church -festival,  Stormy 
passage  on  the  lagoons,  Harbour  of  Chioggia,  Washerwomen,  etc.;  Leon. 
BaxzarOf  Nun  taking  the  veil.  Also,  Cartoons  by  Appiani  and  others:  near 
the  exit,  P.  Trovbelzkoy^  Equestrian  statue  of  Tolstoi.  —  XIII.  Boom  (upper 
gallery  of  the  Sala  della  Balla).  Pictures  by  Qtut.  ZaneUi^  OiroL  Indunoy 
and  others;  sculptures  by  Inn.  Fraccaroli  and  Abb.  Sangiorffio. 

The  open  space  at  the  hack  of  the  Gastello,  originally  the  plea- 
gance  of  the  Viscontl  and  Sfona,  was  converted  In  1893-97  into 
the  still  somewhat  shadeless  ffnovo  Paroo  (PL  B,  C,  2-4).  In  the  N. 
part  of  the  grounds  are  a  number  of  bnildings  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1906  and  the  Arena  (PI.  0,  2),  an  amphitheatre  hnilt  in  1806 
foi  races,  etc,  recently  used  also  as  a  skating-rink.  Hard  by  are  the 
Torre  Stigler,  an  iron  belvedere,  erected  for  the  Exhibition  of  1894 
and  commanding  an  extensive  ^Panorama  of  Milan,  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  Alps  (adm.  25  c. ;  accent  only  on  Sun.  in  clear 
weather,  in  summer  in  the  evenings  also),  and  the  Montagnola,  a 
low  hill  with  a  caf^-restaurant. 

The  N.  W.  side  of  the  park  is  bounded  by  &e  Porta  del  Sempione 
(tramway  No.  3,  see  p.  130),  the  name  of  which  refers  to  the  con- 
stractiLon  of  the  Simplon  road  (p.  3),  and  the  Arco  della  Pace  (P1.B,2), 
a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble,  begun  by  L.  Cagnola  for  the  Foro 
Bonaparte  (p.  146)  in  1806  and  completed  under  the  Austrians  in 
1838.  Most  of  its  sculptures  are  hy  Pompeo  MarchMi.  The  remainder 
of  the  BuUdirigs  for  the  ExhibUion  of  1906  are  situated  in  the  Piazza 
d'Armi,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Via  Ahhondio  Sangiorgio  (PI.  B,  A,  2 ; 
tramway  from  the  Nuovo  Parco). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Castello  lies  the  Statione  FerrovieNord  (PI.  B, 
0,4;  p.  128),  passing  which  and  following  the  Via  Boccaccio  and 
the  Via  Garadosso  (PI.  B,  6),  we  reach  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe 
Qraxie  and  Leon,  da  VincVe  Last  Supper  (p.  154). 

e.  West  Quarters  of  the  City.   Biblioteca  Amhrosiana.  Santa 
Karia  delle  Oraiie.  8ant'  Ambrogio. 

From  the  S.W.  comer  of  the. Piazza  de'  Mercantl  (p.  146)  the  Via 
Cesare  Cantd  leads  to  the  Piazza  della  Rosa.  At  No.  2  in  the  latter,  the 
huUdlng  erected  for  it  in  1603-9  hy  Fabio  Mangone,  is  the  celebrated 
^ibUoteca  Amhrosiana  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  which  contains  175,000  vols, 
of  printed  books  and  8400  MSS.,  and  also  a  valuable  collection  of 
pictures  (adm.,  see  p.  131 ;  entrance  from  the  reading-room,  to  the 
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right,  in  the  conit).    The  director  of  the  library  is  Cav,  Saeerdote 
CerianL  the  Orientalist. 

In  the  Biblioteoa,  wUcli  is  on  the  groundfloor,  many  of  the  most  in* 
teresting  HSS.  are  exhibited  to  the  public.  Among  the  chief  treasures  are 
fragments  of  an  illuminated  MS.  of  Homer,  of  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.; 
a  copy  of  Virgil,  with  marginalia  by  Petrarch;  a  palimpsest  of  the  5th 
cent,  with  the  Pauline  epistles  and  other  parts  of  Ulflla's  Gothic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  along  with  a  fragment  of  a  Oothic  calendar  (from 
Bobbio ,  p.  861)  \  Dante*8  Divine  Comedy,  a  MS.  of  the  firat  half  of  the 
14th  cent. ;  the  celebrated  **Godex  Atlanticus,  being  a  collection  of  original 
drawings  and  HSS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinei;  a  number  of  miniatures*,  letters 
of  Lucretia  Borgia,  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  Lignori, 
etc.  —  The  side-rooms  contain  a  few  sculptures  in  marble:  parts  of  the 
tomb  of  Gaston  de  Foix  (p.  149)  \  Cupid  in  marble,  by  R.  Sehadote ;  bust  of 
Byron  and  several  reliefs  by  Thorvaldsen,  Also  a  Eoman  mosaic  and  a 
fresco  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  by  Bern.  Luini  (1621). 

On  the  FxBST  Floob  is  the  ^Pinacoteea,  which  has  been  rearranged 
since  1904.  I.  Room  (Cabinet  of  Bronzes).  Busts  of  Canova  and  Thor- 
valdsen,  the  latter  by  the  master  himself.  Pictures:  46.  Raphtiel  Mengty 
Pope  Clement  XIII.;  Marco  Bataitiy  Risen  Christ;  24.  Bart.  Vmeto  (not 
Lorenzo  Lotto)^  Madonna  (injured).  —  We  ascend  a  short  staircase  and 
turn  to  the  right  into  II.  and  III.  Rooms:  Engravings.  -^  IV.  Room.  Paint- 
ings: 52.  SavoldOy  Transfiguration  (oopy;  original  in  the  Palaszo  degU 
Uffizi,  p.  489) I  Borgognonej  *54.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  sing- 
ing angels;  (1485),  no  number,  Wings  of  an  altar  with  SS.  Christopher  and 
Peter  Martyr,  Francis,  and  Elisabeth ;  57.  Moretto^  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr; 
•72.  B.  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  angels;  70.  Baroecio,  Nativity;  96.  Cariani, 
Bearing  of  the  Cross.  —  To  the  right  is  Room  V :  •312.  Giov.  BcM.  Moroni, 
Portrait  (1654) ;  no  number,  RoUenhammeTy  Choir  of  angels ;  also  landscapes 
and  still-life  pieces  by  /.  Brueghel  and  others.  —  VI.  Room :  Paintings  of 
no  importance.  —  We  return  through  the  IV.  Room  to  the  VII.  Room. 
Pictures:  260,  261.  BoltraffiOy  Large  portrait- heads  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
in  chalk;  262.  O.  Ferrari,  Marriage  of  the  Virgin;  BramanHno^  272.  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Michael  and  Ambrose,  273.  Adoration  of  the  Holy  CbUd 
ran  early  work);  274.  Marco  d^Oggiono  and  277.  Oiaiwietrino ,  Madonnas; 
279.  Boltraffio,  Portrait;  B.  Luini,  281.  Holy  Family  (after  Leon,  da  Vinci's 
cartoon  in  London) ,  283.  Youthful  Christ  in  an  attitude  of  benediction, 
284.  John  the  Baptist  as  a  child;  *282.  Leonardo  da  Vinei  (?),  Portrait 
(unfinished;  perhaps  Roberto  Sanseverino ?) ;  *285.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (at- 
tributed by  Morelli  to  Ambrogio  de  lYedie),  Portrait  of  a  young  lady  (perhaps 
Madonna  Bianca,  daughter  of  Lodovico  il  Moro  and  wife  of  Roberto  Sanse- 
verino);  236,  233.  Titian  (copies).  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Deposition  in 
the  Tomb  (originals  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid) ;  •231.  Boni/azio  /.,  Holy 
Family,  with  Tobias  and  the  angel  (restored);  230.  Jac.  Btueano^  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds.  Also,  Drawings  of  the  School  of  Leon,  da  Vinei,  and  a  few 
specimens  from  his  own  hand,  including  some  caricatures.  **BaphaeVi 
Cartoon  of  the  ^School  of  Athens',  which  should  be  carefully  studied. 
The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  fresco  in  the  Vatican  makes  this  cartoon 
of  great  interest  and  vt^ue,  since  here  only  we  gain  the  full  key  to  the 
artistic  motives  of  the  painter.  The  deviations  of  the  fresco  from  the 
cartoon,  with  the  exception  of  the  additions  of  the  sitting  figure  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  the  temple-colonnade,  and  the  portrait  of  Raphael 
himself,  are  unimportant.  —  VIU.  Room:  Drawings  of  the  Lombard 
School,  including  some  by  Leon,  da  Vinci  (the- portrait  of  himself  is  •* 
forgery,  comp.  p.  81) ;  also  several  by  BUrer. 

At  the  hack  of  the  library  is  the  Romanesque  chnrch  of  Saitto 
Sepolcro  (¥1.  D,  5),  dating  from  the  11th  century,  with  a  picture 
hy  Oianpietrino  (Madonna  and  angels)  in  the  sacristy.  The  Via  del 
Bollo  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  San  Borromeo,  which 
contains  a  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  and  also  the  former  — 
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Mmso  B«rroiiLM  (No.  7;  PI.  D,  5).  In  the  late-Qothio  side- 
ooQit  of  the  palace  are  three  freicoes,  historically  Interesting  for 
their  subjects  (card-players,  players  at  ball,  and  a  rustic  dance); 
they  are  ascribed  to  Michdino  da  Bedo%%o  (ca.  1430).  On  the  first 
story  is  a  *Pictusb  Gallb&t  (Pinacoteca)  containing  some  important 
paintings  and  a  few  sculptures,  chiefly  of  the  Lombard  School 
(adm.,  see  p.  131 ;  no  catalogue ;  lists  of  the  pictures  provided). 

I.  Room.  Vadonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian,  an  alto- 
relief  by  Ifatco  da  San  MicheU  (lfiQ&).  Oopiea  of  ancient  paintings  (56. 
Cavalry  engagement,  by  £rcot€  tW  Roherii).  etc.  —  n.  Room.  Lombard  School^ 
Madonna  with  the  donor  (King  Francis  I.?),  alto-relief  of  the  16th  cent.; 
Bwiierio  da  B^ttignano  (?),  Bast  of  a  girl ;  156.  Qiov.  Ant.  Bdiiraffio^  Head  of 
the  Virgin  (fragment  of  a  fresco) ;  2U9,  214.  ZucearelH^  Pastel  portraits  of 
girls.  This  room  also  contains  some  beautifal  miniatures  upon  copper.  — 
III.  Room.  Paintings  of  the  German  and  Ketherlandish  schools,  drawings, 
antogTapha,  etc.  —  iV.  Boom,  containing  the  chief  works  of  the  collection. 
4.  Uareo  d*  Oggicno  (?),  The  Archangel  Michael ;  Okmpietrino,  6.  St.  Catha- 
rine, 9.  Fertility)  Oaud.  Ferrari,  10.  St.  Sebastian,  13.  Madonna  with  8S. 
Joseph  and  Anthony  Abbas;  13.  School  of  MatOeffna,  Bearing  of  the  Gross; 
Oaud.  Ferrari^  14.  St.  Bochus,  16.  Two  Amoretti;  *&.  Bern.  LuMj  Susanna 
(haU-length);  69.  Fit.  Maetdla,  Portrait  (1468)-,  34.  LvM,  Holy  Family; 
35.  Bern.  ZondU  (not  Borgognono)^  Portrait  of  Andrea  de^  Novelli,  Bishop 
of  Alba;  86.  Piniuricohio,  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (1613);  37.  Ceeare  da  Sesto^ 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (early  work) ;  43.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Crucifixion;  40.  Bart. 
VenetOy  St.  Catharine;  Borgognone,  *41.  Madonna  enthroned,  46.  Madonna 
by  a  rose-hedge;  Luiniy  *44.  Madonna  and  saints,  47.  Daughter  of  Herodias 
with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist;  Borgognone,  48.  Christ  blessing,  49. 
Madonna;  50,  62.  Vine.  Foppa  (not  Borgognone),  Annunciation;  61.  Lombard 
School  (not  Leon,  da  Vinci),  Madonna;  *Ti.  Boltraffio,  Madonna;  Bernardino 
de"  ConH,  56.  Portrait  of  Camillo  Trivulzio  (d.  1625),  68.  Madonna. 

A  little  to  the  N.W.,  at  No.  4  Via  Goranl  (PL  D,  6),  Is  the  Casa 
Baasero^  yriih  the  tower  of  an  ancient  patrician  castle  (IBth  cent.), 
which  is  visible  also  from  the  court  of  No.  2  Via  Brlsa.  —  The  Via 
Santa  Maria  alia  Porta  leads  farther  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Go&so  Maobnta 
(tramway  to  the  Porta  Magenta,  see  p.  130),  in  which,  to  the  right, 
is  the  Palazzo  Litta  (Pi.  G,  5),  with  an  imposing  rococo  facade  and 
a  handsome  staircase  and  court,  now  occnpied  hy  the  offices  of  the 
State  Railways  (p.  xvi).    On  the  left,  rises  the  small  church  of  — 

8«n  Kaurisio,  or  OUeta  del  Monattero  Maggiore  (PI.  0,  5), 
erected  in  1503-19  by  Oiov.  Dolcebuono,  a  pupil  of  Bramante. 

The  Ihtrbiob  contains  numerous  frescoes.  Last  chapel  but  one  on  the 
right:  *ScouTging  of  Christ  and  scenes  from  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine, 
painted  by  Lnieii  about  1525.  The  ^Frescoes  beside  the  high-altar  are  by 
^«<iH:  abOTe,  in  the  centre,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  below,  to  the 
left,  SS.  Cecilia  and  Ursula  at  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  beauti- 
Uil  figure  of  an  angel.  In  the  lunette  above  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  the 
donor,  Alessandro  Bentivoglio  (d.  1532 ;  expelled  from  Bologna  and  buried 
here),  with  SS.  Benedict,  John  the  Baptist,  and  John  the  Evangelist.  Above, 
^artyrdom  of  St.  Maurice.  Below,  to  the  right,  SS.  Apollonia  and  Lucia  at 
^e  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  with  the  risen  Christ;  in  the  lunette,  Ippolita 
norva,  wife  of  Bentivoglio,  with  SS.  Scholastica,  Agnes,  and  Catharine. 
I^ove,  King  Sigismund  presents  a  model  of  the  church  to  St.  Maurice. 
The  frescoes  in  the  chapels  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance-door  are  by 
^«r«2to  Zuini  and  his  pupils.  —  Behind  the  high-altor  lies  the  Nuns' 
Choir,  of  the  same  size  as  the  church  itself.  At  the  high-altar  is  a 
aeries  of  9  Frescoes  of  the  Passion;  below,  the  Ufesize  figures  of  SS. 
Apollonia,  Lucia,  Catharine,  Agatha,  Sebastian,  and  Rochus,  all  by  Luini, 
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Between  the  srehes  on  the  aide-wilU  are  30  medelUons  of  aainta,  by  Bor- 
gognun:  In  the  archef  of  the  gallery  above  are  36  medallions  of  holy 
women,  by  Boltrafflo,  *• 

Farther  on  in  the  Gorso  Magenta,  on  the  right,  is  sitnated  the 
church  of  *Santa  ICaria  delle  Graiie  (PI.  B,  5),  an  abhey-church  of 
the  15th  century.  The  choir,  with  its  elaborate  external  decoration 
in  terracotta,  the  transept,  and  the  fine  dome  were  designed  by 
Bramante  (1492-97). 

BiOBT  AiBLX.  In  the  2nd  chapel,  John  the  Baptist,  an  altar-piece  by 
Oiid.  Bugiardini.  4th  chapel,  frescoes  by  Oaudentio  Ferrari^  the  Crucifixion, 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  Christ  scourged  (1543),  angels  with  the  in- 
Btruments  of  the  Passion  (on  the  vaulting).  —  In  the  Choib  are  good  stalls 
of  the  Renaissance.  —  Lbft  Aislx.  The  gorgeous  Cappella  del  B.oaario, 
with  a  defaced  fresco  (Adoration  of  the  Child)  by  Vine.  Foppa^  contains 
the  mural  tablet  of  Branda  Castiglione  (d.  lA9d),  by  Oiov.  Ant.  Amadaoy  and 
the  family-tomb  of  the  Delia  Torre  (p.  127),  by  Tomm.  and  Franc,  da  Catzamga 
(1483;  restored). 

The  MoNASTBBT,  long  used  as  a  barrack,  the  small  central 
cloisters  of  which  are  by  Bramantt^  is  now  being  restored  by  Jbuca 
Beltrami,  The  first  walk  of  the  cloisters,  to  the  left  of  the  choir  of 
the  church,  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  the  Sacristy,  which  contains  an 
altar-piece  by  Andr,  Appiani,  a  pupil  of  Marco  d'Oggiono  (John  the 
Baptist  and  donor).  To  the  right  and  left  are  relief-portraits  of  Lodo- 
vice  il  Moro  and  his  son  MassimUiano,  from  BambaiaU  studio.  The 
Renaissance  cabinets  are  adorned  with  charming  paintings  on  wood. 

A  door  marked  'Genacolo  Yinciano%  to  the  W.  of  the  church, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  former  refectory ,  containing  the  celebrated 
**La8t  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (adm. ;  see  p.  131).  The 
picture  is  unfortunately  in  bad  preservation,  chiefly  from  having 
been  painted  on  the  wall  in  oils  (before  1499).  In  the  same  room 
are  also  exhibited  numerous  photographs,  including  those  of  the 
drawings  at  Strassburg  and  Weimar  erroneously  attributed  to  Leo- 
nardo, and  contemporaneous  copies  of  the  great  fresco,  by  Andrea 
Solario,  Cesare  del  Magno,  Marco  (V  Oggiono,  AnU  de  Qlaxiate^  and 
XomoJBso.  The  study  of  the  original  is  much  facilitated  by  an  in- 
spection of  these,  though  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  copy  at  Ponte 
Oapriasca  (p.  14).  —  The  large  fresco  by  Qiov.  Donato  Montorfano 
(Crucifixion)  of  1495,  opposite  the  Last  Supper,  is  in  much  better 
condition.  The  kneeling  figures  of  Duke  Lodovico  il  Moro  (p.  127) 
and  his  wife  Bianoa  Maria  with  their  children  are  by  Leon,  da  Finet, 
the  trace  of  whose  hand  is  still  distinguishable. 

Deplorable  as  is  the  condition  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  chief  irork 
executed  by  Leonardo  during  his  stay  at  Milan,  the  original  alone  ex- 
hibits to  its  fall  extent  the  emotions  which  the  master  intended  to  ex- 
press, and  which  even  the  best  copies  faU  to  reproduce.  The  motlTe  of 
the  work  has  been  well  explained  by  Ooethe:  'The  artist  represents  the 
peaceful  little 'band  round  the  sacred  table  as  thunder-struck  by  the  Maater^s 
words,  One  of  you  shall  betray  me.  They  hare  been  pronounced  ^  the  whole 
company  is  in  dismay,  while  he  himself  bows  his  head  with  downcast 
eyes.  His  whole  attitude,  the  motion  of  his  arms  and  hands,  all  seem  to 
repeat  with  heavenly  resignation,  and  his  silence  to  confirm,  the  moumftil 
words  —  *It  cannot  be  otherwise.  One  of  you  shall  betray  me!*  Comn 
also  p.  liv.  ^' 
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The  Tia  Garadosso  and  the  Via  Boccaccio  lead  hence  to  the 
CaiteUo  (p.  147).  —  In  the  Plazzale  Michelangelo  Buonarottl,  beyond 
the  foimei  Porta  Magenta  (PI.  A,  5),  is  the  Ca»a  di  Riposopei  MuH'- 
mtiy  a  home  of  rest  for  mnslclans,  established  In  1899  by  Yerdi 
(d.  1901),  who  is  burled  here.  It  contains  also  a  Verdi  Museum  and 
&  large  concert-hall,  containing  pictures  by  Dom.  Morelli,  Fil.  Pa- 
lizzi,  and  others ;  adm.  dally  except  Thurs.  2-6  p.m.,  50  c. 

From  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  the  Via  Bernardo  Zenale  and  the 
Vi&San  Yittore  lead  to  the  S.E.  to  the  church  otSan  ViUore  (PL  B,6), 
&  baroque  building  by  Oaleazzo  Alessi  (1660),  Interesting  for  its 
elaborate  internal  decoration.  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  the  S.  end 
of  the  Yia  San  Gerolamo,  part  of  the  ancient  route  round  the  ram- 
parts, in  which  rises  the  Palatto  Oonzaga  (No.  30),  immediately 
to  the  left,  built  in  1900  in  the  Lombard  style  by  Cecillo  Arpesani. 
At  the  end  of  the  Yia  San  Yittore  is  the  large  Piazza  Sant'  Amb&ooio 
(PI.  0,  6,  6;  tramway  No.  6,  p.  130),  with  the  church  of  — 

*8aiif  Ambrogio  (PI.  C,  6),  founded  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  4th 
century.  The  present  edifice,  a  Romanesque  basilica,  with  peculiar 
galleries  and  an  octagonal  cupola  over  the  high-altar,  was  practically 
rebuilt  in  the  12th  cent.,  or  according  to  others,  by  Archbp.  Anspert 
ia  the  9th  century.  It  was  modernized  in  the  17th  cent  by  Franc. 
£tcftino,  but  about  1860  (by  F.  Schmidt  of  Yienna)  and  more  recently 
(by  QaeU  Landriani)  it  was  restored  in  keeping  with  the  original 
style.  The  fine  atrium  (restored  by  Bichino),  containing  remains 
of  ancient  tombstones,  inscriptions,  and  frescoes,  seems,  like  the 
facade,  to  haye  preserved  the  architectural  forms  of  the  original 
bailding.  The  wooden  door  of  the  church,  with  reliefs  from  the  life 
of  David  (partly  restored  in  1760],  dates  from  the  time  of  the  saint 
St  Ambrosius  baptized  St.  Augustine  here  in  387,  and  in  389  he 
closed  the  doors  of  this  church  against  the  £mp.  Theodosius  after 
the  cruel  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  The  Lombard  kings  and  German 
emperors  formerly  caused  themselves  to  be  crowned  here  vrith  the 
Iron  crown,  which  since  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  has  been 
preserved  at  Monza  (p.  166).  The  ancient  pillar  at  which  they  took 
the  coronation-oath  before  being  crovrned  is  stiU  preserved  under 
the  lime-trees  in  the  piazza. 

Ihtsbiob.  To  the  right,  in  the  nave,  is  a  marble  statue  of  Pius  DC.,  by 
Pranc.  Con/alonieri  (i88U).  —  In  the  Ist  chapel  of  the  left  aisle,  a  Risen 
Purist,  fresco  by  Borgognone.  —  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  side-entrance 
in  the  right  aisle :  frescoes  by  Qaudetuio  Ferrari,  representing  the  Bearing 
of  the  Gross ,  the  three  Maries ,  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  2nd 
Cbapel  on  the  right:  a  fine  kneeling  statue  of  St.  Harcellina,  by  Pacetti 
(1812).  5th  Chapel  on  the  right:  Legend  of  St.  George,  frescoes  by  Ber- 
^rdino  Lanini,  —  The  second  door  to  the  left  in  the  large  6th  chapel 
loads  to  the  Cappella  di  San  Satiro,  with  mosaics  possibly  of  the  5th  cent, 
(restored)  In  the  dome.  In  the  dark  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  an 
titir-piece  by  B.  Utini^  Madonna  and  saints.  ^  The  *High  Altar,  apparently 
reatored  about  1200,  still  retains  its  original  decoration  of  the  first  half  of 
the  9th  cent.,  the  only  intact  example  of  its  period.  This  consists  of 
i^eliefs  on  silver  and  gold  ground  (in  front),  enrich^  with  enamel  and  gems, 
executed  by  Volfvinus,  a  German  (covered,  shown  only  on  payment  of  5  fr.). 
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The  12tb  cent,  canopy  over  the  high-altar,  which  Ib  adorned  with  interest- 
ing reliefs,  recently  regilded,  is  borne  by  four  colomns  of  porphyry  from 
the  original  altar.  The  apse  contains  an  ancient  episcopal  throne.  In  the 
Tribuna  are  mosaics  of  the  9th  cent. :  Christ  in  the  centre,  at  the  sides 
the  history  of  St.  Ambrose.  ^  To  the  left  of  the  choir  is  the  tombstone 
of  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  above  which  is  an  altar-piece  of  the  Lom- 
bard School  (Madonna  and  two  saints).  Opposite,  at  the  N.  entrance  to 
the  Gbtpt,  is  a  fresco  by  Borgognone  (Christ  among  the  Scribes).  The 
modernised  crypt  contains  a  silver  reliquary,  designed  in  1898  by  JppolUo 
MarchetU  and  Qiov.  Lomazti^  in  which  are  preserved  the  bones  of  SS.  Am- 
brose, Protasius,  and  Gervasius.  —  By  the  pulpit  are  a  bronze  eagle,  a 
bronze  relief  of  St.  Ambrose  (10th  cent.?),  and  an  early  Christian  sarco- 
phagus of  the  6th  century. 

Adjacent  to  the  left  aisle  is  an  unfinished  cloister,  designed  by 
Bramcmie  (1492),  and  afterwards  rebuilt. 

Tlie  Via  Lanzone  (PI.  C,  6)  leads  hence  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Via 
Torino  and  San  Lorenzo  (see  below). 

d.  Along  the  Via  Torino  to  the  Southern  Quarters  of  the  City 
(San  Lorenio,  Sant'  Eustorgio,  Ospedale  Maggiore). 

The  busy  Via  Tobino  (PI.  E,  D,  6,  6;  tramways  to  Porta  Geneva 
and  Porta  Ticinese,  see  p.  130)  begins  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo.  To  the  left  is  the  small  church  of  San  Satire  (PI.  E,  5, 6 ; 
closed  12-4,  in  winter  12-3),  founded  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  re-ereoted 
by  BtamanU  about  1480.  The  facade  has  been  restored.  The 
apparent  choir  is  only  painted  in  perspective.  The  octagonal  •Bap- 
tistery (originally  the  sacristy),  off  the  right  transept,  is  also  by 
BtamanUy  and  has  a  beautifal  frieze  by  Caradosso  (?)  of  putti,  and 
heads  in  medallions.  At  the  end  of  the  left  transept  is  a  curious 
little  building  with  a  cupola,  belonging,  like  the  belfry,  to  the 
original  structure;  it  contains  a  Piet^,  in  painted  terracotta,  by 
Caradosso  (?  usaally  covered). 

The  church  of  San  Oiorgio  al  Palazzo  (PL  D,  6),  farther  on,  to 
the  right,  contains  in  the  1st  chapel  on  the  right  a  St.  Jerome  by 
Oaud.  Ferrari;  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right,  paintings  by  Luini: 
above  the  altar,  Entombment  and  Crowning  vith  thorns ;  at  the 
sides,  Scourging  and  Ecce  Homo ;  in  the  dome,  Oruciflxion  (fresco). 

Farther  to  the  K.W.,  in  the  Piazza  Mentana  (PI.  D,  6),  is  a  MoHunmt 
by  Luigi  Belli^  erected  in  1880  in  memory  of  the  Italians  who  fell  at  HeD- 
tana.  —  In  the  Via  Marco  d  Oggiono  (PI.  C,  7),  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
old  town,  stands  the  large  Albergo  Popolare,  a  *poor  man's  hotel'  founded 


To  the  S.  the  Via  Torino  is  continued  by  the  Oonso  di  Pobta 
TiciNBSB  (PI.  D,  7, 8),  in  which,  on  the  left,  is  a  large  ancient  ♦Colok- 
NADB  (PI.  D,  7)  of  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  the  most  important 
relic  of  the  Roman  Mediolanum.    Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  — 

•San  Lorenzo  (PI.  D,  71,  the  most  ancient  church  in  Milan, 
which  was  erected  about  5o0  on  the  ruins  of  a  Boman  building, 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  and  San  Vitale 
in  Ravenna.  After  a  Are  in  1071  it  was  altered,  and  sub8ec[uently 
restored  by  Martino  Basai  about  1573.   It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and 
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covered  irlth  a  dome.  On  the  foar  prlnelpal  sides  are  large  semi- 
drcular  apses  In  two  stories,  each  borne  by  four  columns  alternately 
octagonal  and  round. 

At  tlie  back  of  the  highalUr  la  the  (k^petta  di  Bant'  IppohiOy  daUng 
firom  the  5th  or  6th  cent.,  containing  the  tomb  of  Goant  Oiov.  Maria 
Visconti,  by  Mareo  AgraU  (1669).  —  To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the 
equally  aneient  Cappella  cH  Bant'  Agtuilino  (closed),  containing  mosaics  of 
the  6th  and  7th  eent.  (Ohrist  and  the  Apostles  and  Annunciation  to  the 
Shepherds,  the  latter  freely  restored),  and  an  ancient  Christian  sarco- 
phagus. The  entrance  to  the  chapel  from  the  chunh  is  adorned  with  an 
antique  marble  frame,  on  which  appears  a  Bacchante  riding  a  goat  (to 
the  left). 

Farther  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  NavigliOy  rises  the  ancient  Domin- 
ican church  of  Sanf  Sostorgio  (Fl.  D,  8),  founded  In  the  4th  cent., 
re-ereoted  In  the  Gothic  style  in  1278,  renewed  In  the  bad  taste 
of  the  17th  eent  by  RichinOy  and  recently  again  restored.  The 
modern  facade  Is  by  Oiov,  Brocca  (1862). 

1st  Chapel  to  the  right,  Uural  monument  of  Oiac.  Stefano  Brivio 
(d.  1484),  by  Tommcuo  da  C€utaniga  and  Bened.  Briotco;  4th  Chapel  to  the 
ri^t,  Gothic  monument  of  Stefano  Visconti  (ca*  13S7),  by  Bonino  da 
Oaa^iooe  (?)  ;  6th  Chapel,  Monuments  of  Gaspare  Visconti  and  his  wife  Agnes 
(d.  1417).  —  Farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  the  Capptlla  dt"  Magi^  con- 
taining a  relief  of  1347  and  a  late-Romanesque  sarcophagus,  in  which  the 
*boBes  of  the  Magi'  were  preserved  until  they  were  presented  to  the  city 
of  Cologne  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  after  the  conquest  of  Milan  in  1162. 
By  the  high-altar  are  reliefs  of  the  Passion,  dating  from  the  14th  century. 
In  a  modem  sarcophagus  (1900)  below  are  deposited  the  bones  of  Eustor- 
gius,  Magnus,  and  Honoratus,  three  archbishops  of  Milan  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. —  At  the  back  of  the  choir  is  the  *Cappella  Portinariy  with  a  fine 
cupola  and  a  charming  frieze  of  angels,  built  in  1462-66  by  Miehelotto 
(p.  133)  for  Pegello  Portinari  (d.  1468)  of  Florence.  It  contains  the  mag- 
nificent Gothic  tomb  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  by  Giov,  di  Balduecio  of  Pisa 
(1889).  This  saint,  the  Dominican  Fra  Fietro  of  Verona,  was  murdered 
in  1^  in  the  forest  of  Bariassina,  in  consequence  of  his  persecution  of 
heretics.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  admirable  frescoes  of  the  four 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  the  Annun- 
dation,  and  the  Assumption,  probably  by  Vine.  Ff>fpa.  —  In  the  sacristy 
is  a  Penitent  St.  Jerome,  by  ^or^o/noiM.  —  The  a^acent  convent  is  now 
a  barrack. 

We  follow  the  street  to  the  Toria  TicineBt  (PI.  D,  8),  originally 
intended  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Marengo,  but  Inscribed  in 
1815  Tad  Populorum  Sospltie'.  We  then  turn  to  the  E.  and  skirt 
the  city-walls  to  the  Porta  Lodovica  (PI.  E,  8),  whence  we  follow 
the  CJoRSO  San  Cblso  (PL  E,  8,  7),  to  the  left,  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  presso  San  Celso  (PI.  E,  8),  built  In  the  Renaissance 
Btyle  by  Qiov.  Doleehuono  after  1490.  It  possesses  a  handsome 
atrium  (1514),  groundlessly  attributed  to  Bramantey  and  a  rich 
facade  by  Qalta%%o  Alessi  (1569-72).  On  the  right  and  left  of  the 
portal  are  Adam  and  Eve  by  Stoldo  Lorenzi. 

The  iNTSRioB  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  barrel-vaulting  over 
tlie  nave,  a  dodecagonal  cupola,  and  an  ambulatory.  By  the  2nd  altar  to 
the  right.  Holy  Family  and  St.  Jerome,  by  ParU  Bordonet  in  the  ambu- 
latory, Gaudenxio  Ferrari^  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  MareUOy  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  left  aisle,  Borgognonty  Madonna  and  saints  5 
below  it,  Basio/erratOy  Madonna.  The  2nd  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a 
«»xeophagus  with  the  reUca  of  St.  Celsus.    The  cupola  is  decorated  with 
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frescoes  by  Appiani  (1795).  —  In  the  sacristy  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
goldsmith  8  work. 

Adjacent  Is  the  Bomanesqne  church  of  San  CdaOy  docked  of  its 
W.  half  in  1826  and  now  possessing  few  remains  of  the  original 
strnctnre. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Gorso  San  Gelso  is  the  Piaxxa  Sant^  Eu- 
ftmia^  in  which,  to  the  right,  stands  the  chnrch  of  that  name  (PI.  E,  7), 
dating  from  the  5th  century.  In  the  third  chapel  on  the  left  is  a 
Madonna  with  saints  and  angels,  by  Marco  d'  Oggiono.  —  A  little 
to  the  S.  is  the  church  of  San  PaolOi  a  richly  ornamented  building 
of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  architectural  decorations 
of  the  facade  already  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  later  baroque 
style,  and  this  is  seen  even  more  strongly  in  the  interior,  whicli  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  the  brothers  Oiulio,  Antonio,  and  Vin- 
cenzo  Campi  of  Cremona. 

The  Yia  Amedei  leads  hence  towards  the  N.  to  Sanf  Alessandro 
(PI.  £,  6),  erected  about  1602  by  Lor.  BinagOy  a  reduced  and  In 
the  interior  successful  copy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  with  two  W. 
towers.  The  sumptuous  decorations  date  from  the  dose  of  the 
17th  century.  High  -  altar  adorned  with  precious  stones.  Facade 
restored  in  1906.  —  Adjacent  is  the  Palano  Trivuliio,  with  a 
handsome  baroque  portal  and  a  valuable  art- collection  (adm.  by 
special  introduction  only). 

Sculptnres:  Tomb  of  Azzone  Visconti  (1838-39),  from  San  Oottardo, 
by  Oiov,  oK  Baidwdo,  to  whom  also  is  ascribed  the  relief  of  Louis  the 
Bavarian  investing  Azzone  Visconti  as  imperial  yiceregentf  statuette  of 
■  -  of  tl      "  -  - 


a  warrior,  being  a  bronze  copy  of  one  of  the  figures  of  Lion,  da  VincCs 
first  model  for  the  equestrian  monument  to  Franc.  Sforza  (p.  133);  a  relief- 
portrait  by  Critto/oro  Solari.  —  Paintings :  Jntonello  da  Messina,  Portrait; 
ManUgna,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  angels  (1497);  Gi09.  Bellini, 
Madonna.  The  eztensive  library  contains  a  Dante  codex  ot  1337,  a  .few 
leaves  from  the  Heures  de  Turin  (p.  39),  a  MS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  other  rarities. 

The  Yia  Carlo  Alberto  (PI.  E,  5, 6),  mentioned  at  p.  146,  passes 
a  few  paces  to  the  E.  of  Sant*  Aiessandro.  From  it  we  turn  to  the 
S.E.  into  the  Go&so  di  Pobta  Romana  (tramway,  see  p.  130),  wMch 
leads  to  the  gate  of  that  name.  We  follow  this  street  as  far  as  the 
church  of  San  Kazaro  (PI.  F,  6,  7),  with  the  masterpiece  of  Ber^ 
rhorditho  Lanini  (1546),  a  large  fresco  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Catharine,  painted  in  imitation  of  the  similar  picture  in  the 
Brera  by  Lanini's  master  Gaudenzlo  Ferrari  (p.  143);  a  handsome 
carved  Gothic  altar ;  and  ancient  Swiss  stained-glass  windows  to  the 
right  of  the  main  entrance.  A  side-entrance  admits  to  the  octa- 
gonal sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Trivulzi,  built  by  Oirolamo  delta 
Porta  (1519).  —  To  the  N.E.,  in  the  Via  dell'  Ospedale,  is  the  — 

^Ospedale  Maggiore  (PI.  F,  6) ,  the  first  municipal  hospital, 
a  vast  and  remarkably  fine  brick  structure,  begun  in  the  Renaissance 
style  in  1457  by  Antonio  Filar  etc  of  Florence ,  continued  in  the 
Gothic  style  by  Ouiniforte  Solari  and  other  Lombard  architects,  and 
not  completed  by  Franc.  Richino  till  after  1624.    The  edlfloe   is 
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entirely  eoTered  extenuUy  with  tenaeotU)  In  a  style  frequently 
observed  In  other  Milanese  bnlldlugs,  bnt  Its  fa^de,  with  Its  rich 
window-monldings,  is  superior  to  any  other  strnctare  of  the  kind  at 
Milan.  The  extensive  principal  court,  surrounded  hy  arcades,  hy 
BiehinOy  Is  adjoined  on  the  right  and  left  hy  eight  smaller  courts. 
In  the  chapel  are  two  paintings  hy  Fraf%ce$eo  de  Vico ,  containing 
portraits  of  Francesco  and  Bianca  Maria  Sforza,  the  founders  of  the 
hospital. 

From  the  back  of  the  hospital  the  Via  San  Barnaba  leads  to  the 
Kotomda  (PI.  H,  6;  open  on  Thurs.  4k  Sun.,  104;  adm.  fiO  e.)*  built  by 
Arrigone  and  dedicated  by  the  Viceroy  Engine  Beanhamidfl  in  1806  as  a 
Pantheon  Jfazionak.  It  now  contains  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  bene- 
factors of  the  Ospedale  Maggiore,  from  the  16th  cent,  to  the  present  day.  — 
In  the  Via  Onastalla,  the  first  cross-street  of  the  Via  San  Barnaba,  is  the 
atnoffoffus  (PL  O,  6),  by  Lnca  Beltrami  (ISftQ. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  Is  the  Pia%sui  Santo 
BUfano^  with  the  simple  Renaissance  church  of  that  name  (PL  F,  6). 
—  Haxd  by  is  the  Piazza  del  Yerzlere  (PL  F,  G,  5),  used  as  a  vege- 
table-market. We  may  now  return  to  the  W.  by  the  Via  Tenaglle 
and  the  Piazza  Fontana  (PL  F,  5)  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  or  we 
may  follow  the  Via  Cesare  Beccarla  to  the  N.  to  the  Palauo  di 
Oitutisia  (PL  F,  b\  a  baroque  structure  by  Seregnl,  with  a  couityard 
of  later  date  (1606);  to  the  left  of  the  portal  Is  a  tablet  commem- 
orating  Silvio  Pellico  and  the  other  Italian  patriots  committed  by 
the  Austilans  to  the  fortress  of  Spielberg  In  1821  (comp.  p.  45V 
Adjacent  is  the  Piazza  Beccaria,  with  a  statue  of  Beccarla  (p.  139) 
by  Grandl,  erected  in  1871.  —  The  Yia  Cesare  Beccarla  ends  on 
the  N.  at  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanude  (see  below). 

e.  East  Quarten  of  the  City.  Oorso  Yittorio  Smanuele  and  its 

Bide  Streets.  CH  xdini  FubbUci. 

**» 
On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  ca^^ral  begins  the  Oo&so  Yittosio 

EiiANinaB  (PL  F,  5;  tramway^'  Be©  p.  130),  which,  with  its  pro- 
longation, the  Corso  Yenezla  (PL  ^,  H,  4,  3),  leads  to  the  Glardini 
Pnbbllci.  This  is  the  prindpii  business-street  In  Milan,  containing 
the  best  shops.  At  No.  23,  pli  the  left,  is  an  antique  statue,  known  as 
1'aomo  dl  pletra\  Farthet  on  is  the  church  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo 
(PI.  P,  4,  5),  a  rotunda  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  con- 
secrated In  1847.  The  adjacent  Qalleria  de'  Criitdforia^  occupied  with 
shops,  was  erected  by  Plzzala  In  1830-32. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  Conso  Ybnezia 
uid  the  Yla  Monforte,  Is  the  small  Romanesque  church  of  Samla 
MUa  (PL  O,  4),  with  a  new  facade  (1906),  near  which  Is  an  old 
^wnn  with  a  lion,  the  cognizance  of  this  quarter  of  the  town. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Yla  Monforte,  In  the  Yia  del  Conservatorlo,  Is 
the  church  of  Santa  Karla  della  Passione  (PL  H,  5),  'amorl  et 
dolorl  sacrum',  with  a  spacious  dome  by  Crisi.  Solari  (1530),  and 
a  nare  and  facade  of  1692. 
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It  contains  a  Last  Sapper  by  Omid.  FerrmH  (keti  transept),  a  *Pieta 
by  Luini  (behind  the  hi^-altar$  with  a  predella,  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Gonstantine  and  Helena,  the  earliest  known  work  of 
this  master,  'showing  the  influence  of  Borgognone  and  Bramantino),  and 
the  tomb  of  Abp.  Birago  by  Andrea  Fu$ina  (1495;  right  transept).  The 
pilasters  are  adorned  with  figures  of  saints  by  JkmUle  Crtipi  (1622).  The 
ceiling  of  the  sacristy  was  painted  by  Borgoffnone. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  occupies  the  old  monastery  buildings. 
—  In  the  Tlcinity  is  the  Gothic  monastic  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Oessate  (PI.  G,  5),  buUt  about  1460,  containing  much  defaced  fres- 
coes by  Bern,  Bu1i$ione  and  Bern,  Zenale,  and  the  monument  of 
Ambrogio  Grifft  (d.  1493)  by  C.  SoloH.  The  cloisters,  with  two 
early-Renaissance  courts,  are  now  occupied  by  the  OrfanotrofiOf  or 
orphanage. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  Ck)r80  di  Porta  Vittoria,  outside  the  gate  of  that 
name  (PI.  H,  6;  tramway,  see  p.  130),  is  a  Monument  commemorating  the 
Cinoue  Giomate  (p.  133),  designed  by  Oius.  Grandi  (d.  189A)  and  unveiled 

"We  now  return  to  the  Gorso  Venezia.  On  the  left,  on  this 
side  of  the  canal,  is  the  Arehiepiscopal  Seminary  (PL  F,  G,  4),  by 
Gius.  Meda  (1670),  with  a  baroque  portal  and  a  fine  court.  In  the 
Via  del  Senate,  which  diverges  to  the  left  by  the  Navigllo,  is 
(No.  10)  the  Palazzo  del  Senato  (PL  G,  3 ;  formerly  Pal.  Ehyetico), 
built  about  1600  by  Fdbio  Mangone,  now  containing  the  prOTlncial 
archives ;  in  the  court  is  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  III. 
(bronze),  by  Barzaghi,  Adjacent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  avenue 
(Boschetti)  leading  to  the  Giardinl  Pubblici,  are  marble  statues  of 
the  Garibaldian  generals  Oiae.  Mediei,  by  Barcaglia,  and  Oius,  Dewta 
(1830-98),  by  Enrico  Cassl  (1902). 

Farther  on  in  the  Gorso  Yenezla,  to  the  right.  No.  16,  Is  the 
Casa  Fontana  (now  Sitvestri')^  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.,  with 
scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  p^i^tings  on  the  facade  by  Bramante, 
to  whom  a  frieze  in  one  of  the  ^ms  is  also  ascribed.  —  No.  22  is 
the  Palazzo  Serhelloni  (18th  cen(}.),  now  the  property  of  Count  Sola, 
with  a  small  collection  of  old  ^u&lcal  instruments,  some  artistic 
treasures  (Antonello  da  Messina^,  Moffitto,  and  others),  and  a  large 
park.  —  On  the  left,  farther  on,  Nog.  59-61,  is  the  Pal,  Ciani 
(PL  G,  3),  completed  in  1861,  with  rich  ornamentation  in  terra- 
cotta. On  the  right  is  the  Pal,  Saporiti  (PL  G,  3),  another  modern 
building,  in  the  'classicist'  style,  with  reliefs  by  Marchesi.  —  A 
little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  stands  the  — 

Muteo  Civico  di  Storia  Katurale  (PL  G,  3),  a  tasteful  Renais- 
sance building  of  brick,  erected  in  1892-94  and  containing  the 
natural  history  collections  of  the  city.  Adm.,  see  p.  131.  No  cata- 
logue.  Director,  Prof.  Ttto  Vignoli, 

Gbound  Floob.  Boom  I.  General  mineralogical  collection ;  minerals 
from  Elba,  and  collection  of  stones.  —  Boom  II.  Fossils  of  Lombardy.  — 
Boom  III.  General  stratigraphical-palaeontological  collection,  including  fine 
fossils  from  the  Pampas  of  S.  America  iMegcttherium,  Otjfptodony  etc.),  from 
Kew  Zealand  (^Dinornit  Maximu*  or  Moa^  an  extinct  bird  of  gigantic  size) 
and  elsewhere.  —  Booms  IV- VI  Mammalia  (f«keletons,  stuffed  beasts,  etc.)* 
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Fust  Floob.  Boonu  I-V.  Omithologloal  collection  (BaccolU  Tarati; 
about  36.000  fpecimeiiB).  —  Room  VI.  OoUection  of  repttlea,  founded  by 

The  •Oiardini  PubbUei  (PI.  F,  G,  %  3),  between  tbe  Corso  Venezia 
and  the  Via  Manin,  are  probably  the  most  beautiful  public  park  in 
Italy,  with  their  tasteful  flower-beds,  their  ponds,  and  their  pictur- 
esque groups  of  yenerable  trees.  In  the  older  part  of  the  park 
(1785),  near  the  new  Museo  Civico,  are  bronze  statues  of  Ant. 
Stoppimij  the  geologist  (1824-91 ;  by  Fr.  Gonfalonieri),  and  Oen, 
Om.  Sirtori  (by  E.  Butti).  On  a  small  island  in  the  middle  is  a 
marble  statue  of  the  Milanese  poet  Carlo  Porta,  by  Puttinatl.  The 
¥.  portion  of  the  park,  laid  out  in  1856,  is  embellished  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  Ant,  BotnUni  (p.  200),  by  Franc.  Gonfalonleri 
(1895).  —  The  high-lying  N.  portion  of  the  gardens,  known  as  the 
MontemerlOj  has  a  caf€-restaurant  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  patriot 
Luciano  Manara  (d.  1859),  by  Barzaghi  (1894).  It  is  skirted  by  the 
chestnut  avenue  of  the  Bastioni  di  Porta  Venetia  (PI.  G,  F,  2,  1). 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  park,  in  the  Yia  Palestro,  is  the  Villa  BeaU 
(PI.  G,  3),  erected  by  L.  Pollack  for  Gen.  Belgioioso  in  1790  and  con- 
taining a  few  works  of  art.  —  In  the  Via  Mauin  stands  the  Palazzo 
Mdsif  containing  paintings  by  Cesare  da  Sesto,  etc.  —  Piazza  Ca- 
vouf^  tee  p.  138. 

f.  The  Oemeteriet. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  outside  the  Porta  Volta  (PI.  0,  D,  1) 
and  at  the  terminus  of  the  tramways  Nos.  4  &  5,  mentioned  at 
p.  130,  lies  the  Oimitero  Uonnmentide  (closed  12-2),  designed  by 
C.  Uaciaehinif  50  acres  in  area,  enclosed  by  colonnades,  and  one 
of  the  finest  'campi  santf  in  Italy.  (The  guide,  who  speaks  French, 
shows  yisitors  round  if  desired,  for  which  he  demands  a  fee  of 
1^2  fr>  for  each  person.)  The  numerous  and  handsome  monuments 
form  a  veritable  museum  of  modern  Milanese  sculpture.  In  the  last 
section  is  situated  the  ^Tempio  di  Cremazione\  presented  to  the 
town  in  1876  (inspection  permitted).    Fine  view  of  the  Alps. 

The  Oimitero  di  Xugoeeo,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  PorU  del 
Sempione  (p.  151),  was  laid  out  in  1895  and  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  Oimitero  Monumentale.  It  is  reached  either  by  the  Corao  del 
Stmpione  (PI.  B,  A,  1)  or  by  the  Corso  al  Oimitero  di  Muaocco  (tram- 
way), beginning  at  the  Piazza  San  Michele,  to  the  W.  of  the  Oimi- 
tero Monumentale. 

Ezeursion  from  Milan  to  the  Gertosa  di  Favia. 

To  riBlt  the  Gertoaa  di  Pavia  we  may  use  either  the  Railway  to  Cer- 
'««,  on  the  Pavia-Voghera  line,  or  the  Pavia  Steam  TiAMWAX  aa  far  as 
^  di  Mangemo.  The  railway  starts  from  the  Central  Station  and  takes 
yrl  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  30,  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  50  c. ;  return-fares  4  fr.  76,  2  fr.  60, 
1  fr.  10  c).  The  tramway  starts  about  erery  2  hrs,  frotn  the  Porta  Tici- 
nese  (PI.  ©,85  electric  tramway  from  the  Piaz»  del  Duomo,  see  p.  130)  and 
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takei  IVt-lVi  br.  (retnrn-fiuefl  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  60  c,  or,  incl.  omn.  to  the  Ger- 
tosa,  2  fr.  TO,  1  fr.  80  c).    The  whole  excursion  takes  Vi  day. 

The  district  traversed  between  Milan  and  Payla  conBlsts  of  alter- 
nate stretches  of  rice-fields  and  nnderwood  and  offers  little  of  in- 
terest. At  (41/2  M.)  Bogoredo  the  Railway  diverges  to  the  S.  firom 
the  line  to  Placenza  (p.  357).  —  6V2  ^-  Chiaravalle  Kilanese  is 
noted  for  Its  Cistercian  *Churchj  a  fine  brick  edifice  with  a  lofty 
domed  tower,  In  the  Bomanesqne  style,  founded  by  St.  Bernard  of 
Glairvanx  and  dedicated  In  1221.  The  Interior,  In  the  transition 
style  bnt  partly  modernized,  Is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Milanese 
painters  of  the  16th  cent,  and  contains  choir-stalls  of  1465 ;  in  the 
right  transept  are  frescoes  by  Bramante  (Ecce  Homo)  and  B.  Lnlnl 
(Madonna).  —  I2V2  M.  ViUamaggiort, 

17^/2  M.  Stasione  deUa  Certoaa^  whence  two  routes  lead  along 
the  enclosing  wall  (right  and  left)  to  the  entrance  (W.  side)  of  the 
Gertosa  (walk  of  Vihr. ;  omn.,  30  c.,  one-horse  carr.  per  pers. 
50  c).  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Gertosa  is  the  modest  Alb.  Milano. 

The  Stsax  Tsakwat  follows  the  highroad  and  passe*  JBtnoico,  with 
an  ancient  cattle,  in  which  the  Jealous  Duke  FUippo  Maria  Yisconti 
caused  his  noble  and  innocent  wife  Beatrice  di  Tenda  (p.  47)  to  be  put 
to  death  in  1418.  The  station  of  Torre  del  Mangano  (Alb.  d'ltalia,  clean, 
d^j.  2>/2,  D.  4  fr.,  wine  included;  Trattoria  della  Pesa  Pubblica,  unpre- 
tending), on  the  Kaviglio  di  Pavia  (p.  132),  lies  about  >/«  ^-  to  the  W. 
of  the  Gertosa  (omn.  SO  c). 

The  *CertOBa  di  Pavia,  or  Oarthnslan  monastery,  the  splendid 
memorial  of  the  Milan  dynasties,  was  begnn  In  1396  by  Giovanni 
Galeazzo  Ylscontl  (p.  127)  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  wife 
Gatharlna.  The  monastic  buildings  were  practically  completed 
soon  after  Galeazzo's  death,  under  the  direction  otBtm.  da  Yenaia^ 
Criatof.  da  Conigo,  and  others;  while  the  church  was  continued 
after  1453  by  Ouiniforte  Solari  (d.  1481)  In  the  Lombard  Transition 
style,  with  exterior  arcading  and  elaborate  terracotta  ornamentation. 
The  facade  of  white  marble  (from  Carrara  and  Gandoglla,  p.  4)  was 
begun  In  1473  by  Crist,  Mantegazza  and  Oiov.  Ant.  Amadeo,  and 
the  lower  part  was  completed  after  1492  on  Amadeo's  model,  with 
the  assistance  of  Ben.  Brioseo,  AnU  Tamagnino,  and  numerous 
other  sculptors.  The  warlike  commotions  of  the  time  kept  the 
upper  part  unfinished.  The  monastery,  suppressed  under  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  in  1782,  was  restored  to  its  original  destination  In  1843 
and  presented  to  the  Garthuslans.  Since  the  suppression  of  the 
Italian  monasteries  (1866)  It  has  been  maintained  as  a  'National 
Monument*. 

An  inspection  of  the  Gertosa,  which  Is  open  from  8.30  to  5.30 
In  summer  and  from  9  to  4  In  winter  (on  Sun.  A  holiday^,  except 
New  Year's  Day,  Easter  Sunday  and  Whitsunday,  9-3),  takes 
1^/2-2  hrs.  (adm.  1  ft.,  Sun.  free ;  guide  imperative,  gratnltlea  for- 
bidden). 

Beyond  the  Ybstibuls  (ticket-office),  with  sadly-damaged  fres- 
coes by  Bern.  iMini  (SB.  Sebastian  and  Christopher)  and  others, 
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ve  enter  the  Piazzalb,  or  fore -court,  sarroimded  "by  the  former 
Formoda  or  laboratory  (now  a  liqueur-dlitUlery),  the  Foreateria^  or 
pilgrims'  lodg:ing-houae,  end  the  Patosso  DueaU  (now  a  Muteufn^ 
p.  164),  built  about  1625  by  Franc.  Riehino  for  dlBtingnished  yisi- 
tors  to  the  monastery.  On  the  E.  aide  of  the  conrt  rises  the  celebrated 
facade  of  the  cknroh,  before  inspecting  which  a  glance  should  be 
taken,  from  the  N.E.  side,  of  the  choir  and  central  tower. 

The  ^Faga]>b,  unquestionably  the  finest  example  of  early- 
Renaissance  decorative  work  in  N.  Italy,  is  perhaps  the  most  masterly 
creation  of  Its  hind  of  the  Idth  century.  Its  design,  Independent 
of  the  antique  orders  of  architeotuxe,  is  in  the  Lombard-Bomanesque 
style  of  graduated  ehureh-fronts,  with  projecting  pillars  and  trans- 
Yerse  arcades,  while  within  these  well-defined  structural  features 
it  embraces  a  wonderful  and  Judiciously  distributed  wealth  of 
ornament.  —  The  plinth  is  adorned  with  medallions  of  Roman 
emperors,  above  which  are  reliefs  representing  Biblical  history  and 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Giov.  Galeazzo  (Including  the  transference 
of  the  bones  of  the  founder  to  the  Gertosa  in  1474).  Below  the 
four  magnificent  windows,  by  Amadeo,  Is  a  row  of  angels'  heads, 
and  above  them  are  niches  with  numerous  statues.  A  relief  by 
the  main  portal,  which  -was  completed  in  1501  by  Ben.  Brioscoj 
represents  the  dedication  of  the  church  In  1497.  The  statues  on 
the  top  are  by  BrioseOf  TamagninOi  Stefano  da  SestOy  and  others. 

The  beautiful  and  spacious  ^Imsiuoit  has  a  purely  Gothic  nave, 
supported  by  eight  handsome  pillars,  with  aisles  and  14  chapels ; 
while  Renaissance  forms  begin  to  appear  in  the  transepts  and  choir 
(each  with  a  triple  absldal  ending)  and  in  the  dome  above  the 
crossing.  The  originally  handsome  decorations  designed  by  Bor^ 
gognont  and  the  fine  stained-glass  windows  of  the  15th  cent,  have 
nearly  all  disappeared.  Most  of  the  altar-pieces  and  the  present 
florid  enrichmenta  of  the  chapels  date  from  the  i7tk  century.  The 
beantlful  choir-screen  of  iron  and  bronze  was  executed  about  1660 
hy  Fr,  ViUa  and  P.  P.  Eipa,  The  mosaic  pavement,  originally  laid 
down  by  Rinaldo  de  SUmHs  (1450),  was  restored  in  1850. 

We  begin  in  tlie  Lbvt  Aibu.  1st  Obapel.  Benaigaaaee  fountain  by 
the  brothers  Mantegazza.  2nd  Chapel.  Altar-piece  by  P«f*«^»o,  of  which 
only  the  centrAl  part,  above,  representing  Gk>d  the  Father,  13  original, 
tlie  other  parts  being  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  Adjacent 
»re  the  foar  great  Church  Fathers,  by  Borffognone.  In  the  6th  Chapel: 
Sorffcgn^ne,  St.  AmbrOM  wiOi  fenr  other  saints  (1490).  Left  Tbansxpt  : 
*Kgarea  of  podovieo  Koro  and  his  wife  Beatrice  d'Este  (d.  1497),  from  the 
demolished  monument  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Crist.  Solaris 
bronglit  in  15B4  from  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  in  Milan  (p.  154)  and  restored 
in  1891.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  a  handsome  bronae  candelabmm  by  Ann. 
fmlmm  of  Milan  (1680).  The  ceiliofi^fresco  is  by  Borgognont :  Coronation  of 
^  Virgin,  with  the  kneeling  figures  of  Franc.  Sforza  and  Lodovico  il  Moro. 

The  Old  Sacbistt,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  has  a  fine  marble  portal  with 
•even  reUef^ortiaits  of  the  Viseonti  and  Sforsa  iiamilies ;  in  the  interior 
u  a  fine  carved  ivoiy  altav-piece,  in  69  sections,  by  Bald.  dtgU  EnibriaGki  of 
^orenee  (1400).  —  The  Choib  contains  a  fine  marble  altar  loy  Ambr,  Volfii 
»d  others  (1668);  beneath,  in  front,  is  a  small  Pletk,  a  charming  relief- 
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medallion.  The  ^Ghoir  SUU0  are  adorned  with  inlaid  figorea  of  apostles 
and  saintfl,  executed  by  Bart,  de"*  PoUi  (1486-98)  from  drawings  by  Borgognone. 
—  The  door  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  handsomely  framed  in  marble  and 
with  seven  relief-portraits  of  Milanese  princesses,  leads  to  the  Layabo, 
which  conUins  a  rich  fountain  by  Alb.  Mafftolo  of  Carrara  (1490).  The 
stained  glass  dates  from  1477.  To  the  left  is  a  fresco  by  Bern,  Luini 
(Madonna  with  the  carnation). 

RiOHT  Tbahskft:  magnificent  ^Monument  of  Giov.  Oaleaazo  Visconti, 
begun  in  1494-97  by  Qian  CrUtoforQ  Bomano  and  Ben.  Brioteo^  bat  not 
finished  until  1662  (by  QaUatto  Aleui  and  others).  The  ceiling-frescoes, 
by  Borgognone,  represent  Giov.  Galeazso,  holding  the  orginal  model  of  the 
church,  and  his  sons  kneeling  before  the  Virgin.  —  The  adjoining  SAaBBSViA 
KuovA,  or  Obatobio,  has  a  large  altar-piece,  an  ^Assumption  by  A,  Solario 
(completed  in  1576  by  Bern.  Camp{).  Over  the  door,  'Madonna  enthroned, 
with  two  saints  and  angels,  by  Bart.  Montagna  (1490)-,  the  side-pictures 
are  by  Borgognone.    In  the  desk -cases  are  choir- books  of  1561  and  1567. 

An  elegant  early-Benaissanoe  portal  leads  from  the  right  transept  to 
the  *Fbont  Cloistbbs  (Cbiostro  della  Fontana),  which  possess  slender 
marble  columns  and  charming  decorations  in  terracotta  by  BifUMldo  de 
ataurU  (1463-78).  Fine  view  from  the  front  of  the  Bbtbctobt  (W.  side)  of 
the  side  of  the  church  and  the  S.  transept.  —  Around  the  Gbbat  Gloistkbs 
(Grande  Cbiostro),  which  also  have  fine  terracotta  decorations  by  R.  de 
StauriSy  are  situated  24  small  houses  formerly  occupied  by  the  monks,  each 
consisting  of  three  rooms  with  a  small  garden. 

We  now  re-enter  the  church.  Bight  Aislb.  In  the  2nd  Chapel :  Ouercino, 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  saints  (1641;  iniured).  Srd  Chapel:  Bor- 
gognone^ St.  Sirus  and  four  other  saints  (1491).  The  well-preserved  ceiling- 
decoration  is  by  Jae.  de  MoUs  (1491).  4th  Chapel:  Borgognone,  *Cracifixion 
(1490).  6th Chapel:  Altar-piece  hjMacrinod'Alba  (1496;  the  four  Evangelists 
above  are  by  Borgognone). 

The  Palazzo  Ddoalb  (p.  163)  has  been  occupied  since  1901  by  the 
Certota  Ifuseum,  containing  paintings,  sculptures,  casts,  objects  found  in 
1889  in  the  coffin  of  Giov.  Galeazzo,  etc. 

The  DouB  cannot  be  ascended  without  a  special  ^permesso",  obtained 
at  the  prefecture  in  Pavia. 

Pavia,  whieb  lies  5  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Gertosa,  and  tiie  railway 
thence  to  Voghera  and  Oenoa,  are  described  in  R.  32. 


23.  From  Milan  to  Como  vi&  Saronno. 

28Va  M.  Railway  (Ferrovie  Nord)  in  lV4-iV4  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  20, 
1  fr.  66  c. ;  retum-fares,  5  fr.,  8  fr.  20,  2  fr.  26  c).  »  At  both  the  Staaione 
Ferrovie  Nord  and  the  town  office  (p.  123)  through  and  return  tieketa 
(p.  173)  may  be  procured  fov  Brunate,  Cemobbio,  Gadenabbia,  Bellagio, 
Menaggio,  Bellano,  and  Colico. 

As  far  as  (3  M.)  Bovisa,  see  p.  171.  Farther  on  we  enjoy  a  good 
view  of  the  Mte.  Rosa  group,  to  the  left. 

13^2  M.  Saronno  (702  ft;  Albergo  Madonna;  Leon  d^Oro)^  a 
large  village  on  the  Lura,  with  8700  Inhab.,  known  fn  Italy  for  its 
excellent  gingerbread  (amaretti).  —  A  qnadrnple  avenue  of  plane 
trees  leads  W.  from  the  station  to  the  (1/4  M.)  celebrated  pilgrimage- 
church  called  the  Santuakio  dblla  Bsata  Ybbgikb,  an  early- 
Renaissance  structure  by  Fietro  dalV  Orto  (1498),  with  a  campanile 
by  Pctolo  Porta  (1516),  while  the  facade  and  other  additions  are  in 
a  pompous  baroque  style  (17th  cent.).  It  contains  a  series  of  ad- 
mirable *Frescoes. 
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Tke  p»lmtiact  la  the  interior  of  the  dome  npnaeiit  a  eomeert  of 
ugela,  end  Me  by  Oandengio  Ferrari.  Boand  the  dram  ere  teyenJ  wooden 
ttotnea  by  Andrea  Fueina,  The  freaeoea  Immediately  below  the  drum  are 
by  LaMni,  those  in  the  next  eeetion  by  Ceeare  del  Magno  and  Bemardtmo 
huM  (88.  Bochns  and  Sebaetian).  The  remaining  fretooes  are  aU  by 
Loini,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  sanctnary  of  8a- 
ronno  after  killing  a  man  in  self-defence,  and  had  to  work  at  the  bidding 
of  the  monke.  In  the  passage  leading  to  the  choir  are  depleted  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  among  the  doctors  (  in  the  choir  itself, 
the  'Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Above, 
in  the  panels  and  lunettes,  are  Sibjls,  Brangellsts,  and  Church  Fathers. 
A  Bmall  apse  built  out  from  the  choir  contains  paintings  of  *St.  ApoUonla 
to  the  rif^t,  and  *St  Catharine  to  the  left,  each  with  an  angeL 

Saronno  is  a  station  on  the  line  from  Hfovara  to  Seregno  (p.  68) 
uid  the  starting-point  of  a  branch-line  of  the  FerTOYle  Nord  vi£ 
Oastellanza  (p.  68)  to  (141/2  M.)  CawtUe^Lonate-Ceppino,  in  the 
IndTutral  Olona  valley.  (Gontlnnation  to  Mendrisio  projected.)  — 
Trom  Saronno  to  Varese  and  Laveno^  see  R.  29. 

26I/2M.  Qrandate  (p.  170).  —  271/2  M.  Camerlata  (p.  167).  — 
Ve  descend,  enjoying  a  pretty  ylew  of  Oomo  and  Brunate,  to  (28  M.) 
ComoBorghi,  2372  M.  Como  Lago^  the  main  station  (comp.  p.  167). 


24.  From  Milan  to  Como  and  Lecco  (Colico)  vi&  Monza. 

Faox  Mii.AJf  TO  Coxo,  90  M.,  railway  (St.  Gotthard  line)  in  1-1V«  hr. 
(f»e«  5  fr.  60,  3  fr.  90,  2  fr.  40  c. ;  express,  6  fr.  15,  4  fr.  30  c).  Through 
and  return  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Central  Station  of  Milan  and 
at  the  Agenzia  Intemazionale  (p.  128)  for  Tremezzo,  Cadenabbia,  Bellagio, 
Menaggio,  and  Colico.  —  Fnox  Milan  to  Lscgo,  3lVs  M.,  railway  in 
1-2  hn.  (fares  5  fr.  95,  4  fr.  15,  2  £r.  70  c.  i  express,  6  fr.  55, 4  fr.  60  c,  8  fr.)  ^ 
to  Colico,  56  M.,  in  2V4-8>/4  hrs.  (fares  1()  fr.  45, 7  &.  35,  4  fr.  70  e. }  express, 
11  fr.  fiO,  8  fr.  5  c). 

The  lines  to  Como  and  Lecco  are  Identical  as  far  as  Monza  and 
trayerse  a  fertile  and  well-irrigated  plain,  Inxnriaiitly  clothed  with 
^eyards,  mnlberry-plantations,  and  fields  of  maize.  —  41/2  M. 
Sato  San  Giovanni, 

8  M.  Xonsa.  —  Eotele.  Alb.-Bistob.  del  Paxco,  Alb.-Bistos.  Spobt, 
both  li/t  M.  from  the  station,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  palace  park, 
with  gardens )  Alb.  dkl  Castxllo  b  Falcohb,  at  the  station,  unpretending. 

-  Cafe.  Caffk'Rutor.  Oalizia^  Piazza  Boma.  —  Cabs.  Per  drive  V4  fr.; 
per  i/s  hr.  in  the  town  1  fr.,  each  addit  Va  ^''  "^^  c*  i  outside  the  town  2 
and  1  fr.  —  Electric  Railway  to  Milan,  see  p.  ISO. 

Mon%a  (632  ft.),  a  town  on  the  Lambro^  with  27,800  inhab.,  has 
^een  the  coronation-town  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy  since  the 
iith  cent.  (comp.  p.  202).  LeaTing  the  station  and  following  the 
Via  Italia  to  the  right,  we  pass  the  chnrch  otSanta  Maria  in  hirada 
(second  on  the  right),  irith  a  Gothic  brick  facade  of  ca.  1393  (in- 
terior modernized),  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  Piazza  Roma,  the 
centre  of  the  town,  with  the  handsome  Gothic  Munieipio  or  town- 
hall,  also  called  Pakaao  ArengaHo  (13th  cent.,  restored  in  1890). 

—  A  few  paces  to  the  S.E.,  beyond  the  Via  Napoleone,  is  the  Piazza 
del  Doomo,  In  which  rises  the  — 
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Oathbdbal  (San  Giovanni)  ^  the  cMef  ohjeet  of  Inteiest.  It  was 
erected  In  the  14th  cent,  in  the  Lomhard  Qothlo  style  by  Maiteo  da 
Campione  on  the  site  of  a  church  founded  in  590  hy  the  Lomhaid 
queen  Theodolinda  and  afterwards  replaced  by  a  Romanesque 
structure.  The  Interior,  with  both  aisles  flanked  by  chapels,  has 
been  almost  entirely  modernized  since  the  17th  century.  The  fine 
facade,  with  a  large  rose-window,  was  restored  in  1899-1901.  Above 
the  portal  is  a  yery  curious  Romanesque  relief  representing  Queen 
Theodolinda  amid  her  treasures;  below,  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The 
campanile,  burnt  down  in  1740,  has  been  re-erected  since  1891. 

Ihtesiob.  In  the  right  transept  is  a  curious  relief  representing  the 
coronation  of  a  Gkrman  king,  from  the  former  imperial  gallery  by  M.  da 
Campione  (now  the  organ-loft).  —  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  restored 
in  1890,  contains  the  plain  sarcophagus  of  Queen  Theodolinda  (iith  cent.) 
and  frescoes  of  scenes  from  her  life  by  the  ZavaUari  (1444).  Here  also  is 
pregeryed  the  celebrated  InoH  Gbowh,  supposed  to  haye  been  the  royal 
crown  of  the  Lombards,  with  which  the  German  emperors  were  crowned 
as  kings  of  Italy,  fh>m  the  iSth  cent  onwards.  This  yenerable  relic  was 
used  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  in  1630,  of  UTapoleoa  at 
Milan  in  1806,  and  of  Emp.  Ferdinand  I.  in  1838.  It  consists  of  a  broad 
hoop  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  stones,  round  the  interior  of  which 
is  a  thin  strip  of  iron,  said  to  have  been  made  from  a  nail  of  the  trae 
Gross  brought  by  the  Empress  Helena  from  Palestine.  In  its  present  form 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  work  of  the  12th  century.  In  1869  it  was  carried  off  by 
^he  Austrians,  but  after  the  peace  of  1866  it  was  restored.  (Fee  for  seeing 
the  crown  and  treasury,  5  fr.J.  —  The  *THBA8nBT  (fee  1  fr.)  contains  several 
objects  of  historical  interest:  a  hen  with  seren  chickens  in  silyer-giU 
(on  a  modern  copper  base),  perhaps  representing  Lombardy  and  its  seveo 

Erovinces,  executed  by  order  of  Queen  Theodolinda;  the  queen'*8  crown, 
jin.  and  comb  *,  a  richly-adorned  book-coTcr  with  an  inscription  of  Theo- 
dolinda; fine  diptyehsof  the  4-6th  cent. ;  reliquary  of  Berengarius ;  gohlet 
of  sapphire,  with  a  stem  of  Gothic  workmanship ;  Gothic  goblet  of  Oiov. 
Galeaszo  Viscontl;  Gothic  earrings  in  irory.  —  In  a  waU-recess  of  the  old 
cemetery,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  mummy  of  Ettore  Visconti 
(d.  1413),  Shown  by  the  Terger. 

In  the  Via  Matteo  da  Campione,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town, 
a  Memorial  Cha^l  is  to  mark  the  spot  on  whioh  King  Humbert  L 
was  asassinated,  on  Jnly  29th,  1900. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town,  abont  3/4  M.  from  the  Piazza  Boma,  lies 
the  Gastbllo  Reals,  reached  by  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto  and  acroiB 
the  Piazza  Vlttorio  Emannele ;  it  was  formerly  the  royal  summer- 
palace  and  stands  in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  park,  traversed  M 
the  Lambro.  The  mansion,  in  the  'classicist*  style,  was  built  about 
1777  by  Qiu9.  Piermarini  for  Archdnke  Ferdinand,  Governor  of 
Lombardy.  A  drive  in  the  park  is  attractive  (entrance  near  the  ter- 
minus of  the  electric  tramway  mentioned  on  p.  130,  V^  M.  to  tbe 
left  of  the  Oastello);  cyclists  also  are  admitted. 

Fbox  Movza  to  Bssoamo,  34  H.,  steam-tramway  in  2iA  hrs.  The  chief 
intermediate  stations  are  (&1/2  M.)  YlmercaU  and  (iSV*  M.)  Tregxo  suW  Adda 
(616  ft.),  with  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  CastU  of  tht  Vbconti  (adm.  60  c.)> 
in  which  Glov.  Galeaszo  (p.  127)  confined  his  uncle  Bemab6.  The  Mar- 
Utma  (p.  1S2)  diyerges  here,  and  its  old  sluices  are  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  —  Bergamo^  see  p.  209. 

Other  steam-tramways  run  from  Honia:  1.  To  Oorgontola  (famous  for 
its  cheese),  TrwigUo^  and  Carwaggio  (p.  317).    3.  Past  the  loyal  park  to 
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m»M.}  CaraU  Brimsa.  3.  ViA  (ii/i  IL)  Aret^re  (p.  170),  (11  M.)  MonticOlo 
(1390  ft. ;  Alb.  Monticello),  a  favourite  t ummer-resort  in  the  Brianza  (p.  171), 
and  (121/s  IL)  JarMwd  (lil6  ft.),  to  (!30  Jl.)  0^^/ono  (p.  170). 

The  lines  to  Gomo  and  Lecoo  dMde  at  Monza.  The  foimery  the 
St.  Gotthard  line,  rans  to  the  N.W.,  aifording  pleasant  Tlews.  Two 
tunnels.  IQi/s  M.  Liuone'-Maggih.  Before  reaching  (12  M.)  Deno 
a  good  vieir  is  obtained  of  the  Alpine  chain  from  the  Monte  Besegone 
to  the  Monte  Qrigna  and  behind  it  of  the  mountains  reaching  to  the 
Splngen. 

ISVs  M.  lOTSgBO  (736  a),  a  town  with  1!2,000  inhabitants. 

Fbom  StMMQMo  TO  BuoAMo,  25  M.,  railway  ia  lVs-3  bm.  (farea  4  fr.  65, 
3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  e.).  —  S^U  M.  UtmaU-Camate  (p.  17U).  —  Beyond  (13  H.) 
Pademo  eTAdda  (870  A.)  the  railway  erossea  tbe  Adda  (p.  180)  by  the  *FonU 
di  Podcmo,  a  aingle  bold  iron  archway,  276  ft.  abore  the  level  of  the 
water.  Below  the  bridge  the  stream  forma  a  aeriea  of  rapida  (rdpidi). 
A^iaeent  is  a  dam,  140  yda.  long,  eonatmcted  by  the  Edison  Co.  of  Milan 
in  iSBtt  to  eonduet  the  water  into  the  Nwiglio  di  Pademo  (l*/4  M.  long), 
which  conyeya  it,  partly  ondergroond,  to  the  EUctrie  Worki,  90  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Adda,  which  fiiniish  the  motive  power  (ea.  13,000  horae- 
pewer)  for  the  tramways  and  limiting  of  (21  Va  V.)  Milan  and  Monza.  -^ 
9^  Ponte-San-Pietro-Loeaie  (p.  216).  —  25  M.  Bergamc^  see  p.  209. 

Aom  Seregno  to  IT&para,  see  p.  68. 

To  the  right  lies  the  fertile  Brianta  (p.  171),  with  its  nnmer- 
ons  oonntry-resldenees.  and  in  the  background  rises  the  Indented 
Monte  Besegone  (p.  170).  —  From  (17i/2  M.)  Camnago  a  branoh-ilne 
diverges  to  San  Pietro  (p.  171).  20  M.  CaHmate ;  2i  M.  Cantii- 
imago.  Tnnnel.  23V2  M.  Cuedago;  26  M.  AlhaU-CameHata,  at 
ttefoot  of  a  monntain-eone  (1416  ft.)  bearing  the  Ccutello  Bcuradello, 
which  was  probably  erected  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1627;  the  tower  was  restored  in  1903.  —  29  M. 
Como  (8tadone  San  Oiovanni,  see  below). 

Como.  —  AntvaL  The  8Uut0n4  C&mo  San  CHovamri  or  Mediterran4a, 
ae  principal  station  (81  Gotthard  Railway),  is  Vt  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  the 
fcay  Comn.  30  c,  Included  in  throngh-tiekets).  —  The  Statione  Oomo  Logo 
m  PlKTOfHe  Word  lies  300  yds.  to  the  E.  of  the  quay  (branch-lines  to  Saronno 
aad  Milan,  p.  164,  and  to  Varese  and  Laveno,  p.  170).  —  The  Stationt 
€om»  Morghi^  a  third  station,  is  of  no  importance  to  tonrists. 

Hotels  (all  near  the  harboor).  *Ob.  Hot.  Plutius  (PI.  p),  Lungo  Lario  di 
Levante,  a  comfortable  Italian  house  of  the  first  dass,  u.  from  4,  B.  iVs, 
d^.  Wfiy  B.  5>6,  music  Vxi  pens.  for  a  stay  of  4  days  from  9,  omn.  IVs  fr. 
(closed  Nov.  15th -Feb.  28th).  —  •Gn.  HdT.  Volta  fPl.  v),  also  with  lift 
aad  steam-heating,  B.  8-5,  B.  iVs,  dtfj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10,  omn.  1  fr.;  Hdr. 
UtraoroLM  kt  Sdissb  au  Lao  (PI.  m),  with  cafd,  B.  2i/r5,  B.  IVs,  d<j.  21/9-8, 
D.  4,  S.  8,  pens.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.  \  Italia  (PL  i),  with  lift  and  steam-heating, 
R.  34,  B.  li/i,  4<j.  2*/s-8,  D.  4,  pens.  7-9,  omn.  */4-l  ^^i  HdTsi.*PjBNBiON 
BxLLKVua  (PL  b),  with  steam  -  heating  and  restaurant,  B.  from  2,  B.  IV4. 
peas,  from  7,  omn.  V*-!  f'» 

Rostanrants.  Bisiora$U6  delta  JBarehetta  (with  bedrooms),  Piazsa  Gavour  -, 
BUtaranU  San  GoUardo  (B.  from  Vh  fr.),  Piazza  Volta.  >-  Oaf6a«  Cafd  del 
Bottegoae,  Skreria  d'ltaUa,  Piasza  del  Duomo;  Caffk-RUtoranU  Sbodio,  Caffi- 
Miitorante  Plinto^  Piana  Cavour. 

Batbiho  Ebtablishxsht  {Bitgni ;  also  warm  and  vapour  baths),  on  the 
lake  by  the  CHardina  PubbUco,  —  Post  A  TsuisaApH  Oivioa,  YiaUnione.  ~ 
Photographs,  etc.  at  TUkmCt,  Via  Pllnlo  4. 

QXHIBDB  from  the  SUaione  Como  Borghi  (see  above)  to  the  Cable  Ratt- 
M|r(10e.)*,  to  Oemobbio  (p.  174;  30  c.).  —  Btsahboat  to  (^jmoftWo,  Torm), 
aad  Mo^nmiOy  10  tiqies  daily  (X) c). 
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K.  of  Stazione  Gomo  Lago,  to  Brunate  (p.  169),  every  >/>  ^'  (hourly  in 
winter);  fares,  up  IVa,  down  1,  up  and  down2fr.,  before  8  a.m.  and  after 
7  p.m.  and  on  Sun.  and  holidays  1  fr. 

Como  (663  ft.),  a  floimslLlng  industrial  town,  the  capital  of  a 
pioylnce,  and  the  see  of  a  hishop,  with  38,174  inhab.  and  laige  silk- 
factories,  lies  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Como  (p.  173),  and 
is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains^  The  small  stream 
Coiia  enters  the  lake  here.  Gomo  is  the  Roman  Comum^  the  birth- 
place of  the  elder  and  yonnger  Pliny.  The  electrician  and  philosopher 
Volta  (1745-1827;  whose  Statue  by  P.  Marchesi  (1838)  Is  in  the 
Piazza  Volta,  to  the  S.W,  of  the  qnay),  was  born  at  Como  in  the 
house  marked  'Gasa  Volta'  on  the  Plan. 

The  Piazza  Cavour^  a  large  square  near  the  harbour,  the  most 
animated  part  of  the  town  on  fine  evenings,  is  connected  with  the 
Piazza  del  Dnomo  by  the  short  Via  Plinio. 

The  *Cathed&al,  built  entirely  of  marble,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
N.  Italy.  The  nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  about  1396,  the 
facade  in  1467-87  (by  Luchino  Scharabota  da  MUano  and  others) ; 
and  in  1487-1626  the  transepts,  choix,  and  exterior  of  the  nave  were 
altered  in  the  Renaissance  style  by  Tommaso  Rodariy  who  used 
Cristof.  8olarC8  design  (1519)  for  the  beautiful  apse.  The  S.  portal 
(1491)  is  built  in  Bramante's  style  by  an  unknown  architect;  the 
octagonal  dome  is  by  Fil.  Juvara  (1731).  The  greater  part  of  the 
sumptuous  plastic  ornamentation  is  by  Tommaso  Rodari  and  his 
brother  Jacopo.  Over  the  magnificent  W.  portal  are  reliefs  (Adoration 
of  the  Magi)  and  statuettes  (Mary  with  SS.  AbondiuB  and  Piotns, 
etc.) ;  at  the  sides  are  statues  of  the  two  Plinys,  erected  in  1498. 
The  over-decorated  N.  portal  (Porta  della  Rana)  dates  from  1506-9, 

iMTBBios.  The  heavy  and  gaudy  vaulting,  restored  in  1888,  destroy! 
the  effect  of  the  fine  proportions,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Certosa 
near  Pavia  (p.  162).  —  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  monument  of 
Cardinal  Tolomeo  Oallio  (1861).  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  second  alUr,  with 
handsome  wood-carving  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Abondius  (16U); 
adjoining  G-)  the  ^Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Bem,  Luini^  and  (r.)  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Oavd,  Ferrari.  Over  the  third  altar,  a  Madonna  hj 
B.  iMini.  In  the  Choib,  the  Apostles,  by  Pontpeo  Marchesi.  The  Sackistt 
contains  pictures  by  Ouido  Rent,  Paolo  Veronese  C?;,  etc.  Fine  statue  of 
St.  Sebastian  (1498)  in  the  N.  Tbansept.  In  the  l*¥.n  Aisle  :  at  the  flrtt 
altar.  Entombment  by  Tommaso  Rodari  (1498);  at  the  second  altar,  1- 
Q,  Ferrari^  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin,  r.  B»  Luini^  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Broletto  (now  a  puhlio  office), 
constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  hlack  and  white  stone,  and  com- 
pleted in  1215  (restored  in  1900). 

In  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  which  runs  S.W.  from  the  cath- 
edral, is  the  rear  of  the  Romanesque  church  (rehuilt  In  1266)  of 
San  Fedele,  with  a  fine  pentagonal  apse.  The  chief  facade  of  the 
church,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  is  as  little  worthy  of  attention 
as  the  completely  modernized  interior.  —  The  Pakuzo  Oiovid  on 
the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  contains  the  Muteo  CMeo  (adm. 
daily  except  Tues.,  10-4,  60  c,  Frid.  1  fr.  j  catalogue  1  tt.). 
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On  ibe  groomdfloor  mrt  memoiialfl  of  Volta  and  of  Ceaare  Ouitii 
(1807-96)  the  historian  (  ylews  of  Gomo,  etc.  —  On  the  first  floor  are  pre* 
biatorie  and  Roman  antiquitiei;  a  rieh  eoUection  of  eoinfl^  autographs  of 
Volta  and  others  ^  local  enriosifies,  etc. 

The  old  Town  WaU  is  intact  except  near  the  lake;  on  the  S.E. 
Bide  are  three  well-preserred  towers,  that  In  the  middle,  the  Porta 
Torre,  now  known  as  the  Porta  Vittoriaj  helng  a  masslye  fiye-storied 
stractuie.  —  In  the  Yiale  Yarese,  a  promenade  shaded  with  plane- 
trees  and  skirting  the  S.W.  town-wall,  is  the  chnrch  of  the  San" 
iwlma  Annun%iata,  of  the  17th  cent.,  also  known  as  the  Chiesa 
del  Crocefisso,  from  a  miraculons  image. 

Farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Gosia,  is  the  fine  old  *BasiUea  Sant^  Ahhondio,  originally  a 
Lombard  stmctnre  of  the  8th  cent.,  rehvilt  in  the  11th  cent,  and 
^ell  restored  in  i  863-88.  Beneath  it  the  remains  of  a  chnrch  of 
the  5th  cent,  haye  been  fonnd. 

Kzenrsicns  (comp.  Map,  p.  172).  The  Cattello  Baradtllo  (p.  167),  reached 
from  the  Piasza  Vittoria  in  li/s  hr.  by  the  Via  Uilano  (to  the  8.)  and 
then  by  a  tolerable  footpath.  Is  an  excellent  point  of  view.  —  On  the  W. 
bank  of  the  lake,  on  the  beautiful  road  to  (2Ys  M.)  Cemohbio  (p.  174),  jast 
beyond  the  Borgo  Ban  Giorgio  or  N.W.  subnrb  of  Gomo,  lies  the  *  Villa 
team  (Due*  Viscontl-Modrone),  the  largest  on  the  lake,  with  fine  rooms 
aod  a  charming  garden  (visitors  admitted).  —  Another  fine  *Boad,  traversinf 
the  Borgo  Sanf  AgoUinOy  leads  along  the  "E.  bank  of  the  lake  and  then, 
on  the  hiUeide,  high  abore  the  lake,  to  BkHo  and  (5  H.)  Tomo  (p.  175). 

A  CABX.B  Kailwat  (*/a  M.  long;  its  steepest  gradient  65: 100 $  fares,  see 
?•  163),  paasing  through  a  tunnel  182  yds.  long,  leads  from  the  N.  end  of 
the  Borgo  Sent'  Agostino,  via  Careseione  (Bistorante  Falchetto),  to  (30  min.) 
Snaate  (2360  ft. ;  Grand  H6UI  Brunate^  with  steam-beating  and  garden, 
K.3^5  B.  IVa,  d€j.  8,  D.  5,  pens.  8-U  fr.;  B6t.  Mikm,  B.  from  2Vsi  d€j-  ^Vs^ 
^'  ^fti  pens,  from  7  fr.;  Alb.  Bellamstay  with  small  garden  with  view, 
fi.  from  3,  B.  »/4i  *^J-  2Va,  !>•  3,  pens.  7  fr.,  ind.  wine,  Italian,  very  fair; 
(Violet  BruneUen  with  view-terrace,  d^j.  2Vs,  D.  Sysfi**)*  which  commands  a 
Buperb*View  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Milan,,  and  of  the  Alps  to 
^te>  Bosa  (best  light  in  the  morning).  —  Several  pleaaant  walks  (guide- 
posts  and  benches):  to  the  (20  min.)  Fiani  di  Brunate,  on  the  slope  above 
the  lake;  to  the  (12  min.)  Fontana  BUtarottino  (2885  ft),  with  a  view  of 
Cenobbio  and  Monte  Bisbino;  to  (Vs  hr.)  San  Mauritio  (2860  ft.;  Hot.- 
^tanrant  du  Pare,  d^j.  21/2,  I>.  81/2  fr.,  incl.  wine)  and  the  Tre  Croei 
(^0  ft.).  More  comprehensive  views  are  commanded  by  the  Pizxo  di  Tomo 
(3740  ft.),  IVi  hr.  to  the  E.  of  8.  Maurizio,  and  by  the  (2  hrs.)  Monte  BoUtto 
(4050  ft.). 

From  Como  to  Bbllaoio  viI  Ebba,  about  26  M.,  one-horse  carriage 
is  5-6  hrs.  (25  fr.).  The  road,  which  will  also  repay  the  pedestrian,  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  Cosia.  The  lake  is  concealed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Monte 
Boletto.  In  the  church  of  Ctsmnago  VoUa  (a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  road) 
»  the  tomb  of  Volta  (p.  168).  Farther  on,  to  the  8.  of  the  road,  rises 
|be  jagged  crest  of  Moniorfano^  near  a  little  lake.  Xear  Cattano  (1825  ft.) 
ia  a  leaning  campanile.  Beyond  Albete  (1326  ft.)  we  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
AVm  d'JBrba,  with  the  lakes  (p.  171)  of  Altario,  Ftuiano^  and  AnaoM^  dom- 
Ukated  on  the  B.  by  the  Oomi  dt  Congo  (p.  178)  and  the  rugged  Betegom 
(}.  170).  —  11  M.  Brha,  and  thence  to  Bettagio,  see  p.  172. 
^  FxoM  Coxo  TO  Lsoco,  26  M.,  state  -  railway  in  lVs-2  hrs.  (4  fr.  90, 
f  fr.  45,  2  fr.  20  c.).  —  8  M.  Alhate-Camerlata,  see  p.  167;  7»/2  M.  Cant^t 
|i  X.  Amzano  del  Parco.  To  the  left  lies  the  Logo  d'Alterio.  —  18Vs  M. 
f/rom-PouUmtopo,  the  junction  of  the  Milan  andBrba  line  (p.  172).  — 
i^VsM.  CatUmnogeno,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Xa^o  di  Putimo.  —  l9VsM. 
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Oggiono,  at  the  8.  end  of  the  Loffo  dTAtmoM.  The  train  then  runs  along 
the  B.  bank  of  thia  lake.  —  21Vs  M.  Sala  al  Barro  is  the  station  for  the 
village  of  GalHaU  (1216  ft.),  IV4  H.  to  the  B.,  the  best  starting-point  for 
an  ascent  of  *Hte.  Bazro  (9035  ft).  A  good  bridle-path  (horse  SVs  fr.,  incl. 
fee)  ascends  to  the  (2  hrs.)  *Alb.  di  MonU  Barro  (2790  ft.),  a  qniet  resort 
with  a  large  garden,  whence  a  walk  of  1/4  hr.  brings  as  to  the  top.  The 
magnificent  view  embraces  the  Briansa  (p.  171),  the  Lake  of  Lecco  (p.  178), 
the  Val  Sassina,  and  its  mountains.  The  descent  may  be  pleasantly  made 
to  (1V«  l^r.)  MalgraU  (p.  171),  passing  a  finely  situated  pilgrimage-church.  — 
The  Lago  d^Annone  is  connected  with  the  Lake  of  Lecco  by  the  B^ori^^ 
the  course  of  which  we  follow  beyond  (22^/s  M.)  (Hv«U.  The  Hte.  Besegone 
(see  below)  is  prominent  to  the  £.  —  24  M.  Yalmadrtra,  The  train  theo 
penetrates  a  tunnel,  crosses  the  wide  Adda,  and  reaches  (26  H.)  Leeco. 

Fboh  Ooho  \ik  Vabkss  to  Lavbno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  8IV2  ^'^  ^^^' 
way  (FerrovU  Nord)  in  2-2V4  lirs.  (fares  6  fr.  40,  3  fr.  85,  2  fr.  70  c);  to 
Varese,  18  M.,  in  MV*  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  56  c).  —  As  far  aa 
(41/2  M.)  Orandale,  see  p.  166.  Our  Hoe  rans  to  the  8.W.,  with  a  view  of 
Monte  Bisbino  (p.  174)  and  Monte  Oeneroso  on  the  right.  We  descend  (0 
(6M.)  Lurate-CaceitHo,  and  then  ascend  through  wood  (birch-trees,  etc.)  to 
(tl  M.)  SotMaU  Albiolo  (1460  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  line.  In  the  fore- 
ground appears  the  Monte  Campo  de'Fiori  (p.  186).  —  16  M.  MahMU  (p.  188)« 
the  junction  of  the  Milan  -  Saronno  •  Varese  line.  —  18  M.  Varts€  (change 
carriages),  and  thence  to  (31  Vx  M.)  Lctveno^  see  p.  185  and  B.  29. 

From  Oomo  to  Monte  Oeneroso  and  Lugano,  see  pp.  16,  16. 


The  Railway  from  Monza  to  Lecco  skirts  the  S.E.  slopes  of  the 
beautiful  range  of  hills  of  the  Brianza  (p.  171).  —  I2V2  M.  (from 
Milan)  Areore  (630  ft.),  see  p.  167.  —  151/2  M.  Usmate-CamaU  is 
also  a  station  on  the  line  from  Seregno  to  Bergamo  (p.  167).  — 
18 V2  M.  Cemusco-Merate.  The  village  of  MeraU  (945  ft.;  Albergo 
del  Sole),  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station,  has  a  large  factory  (Stabili- 
mento  (Savazzi)  and  pretty  rillas. 

From  Gemusco  a  pleasant  excursion  (1  hr.)  may  be  taken  to  the  loftT 
HoBteyecchia  (1672  ft.  •,  poor  Otteria,  but  good  wine).  The  church  of  Monte- 
vecehia  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  Lombard  plain,  Milan,  Cremona, 
Novara,  and  part  of  the  Brianza,  etc.  Pleasant  return-route  by  Miuag^*'^) 
with  a  guide,  IV4  hr. ;  thence  to  the  W.  to  (»/«  hr.)  JionHcaio  (p.  167). 

21  M.  Olgiate-Molgora.  Beyond  a  tnnnel  a  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Adda  is  obtained  to  the  right.  The  train  descends,  crosses 
the  river,  and  joins  the  Lecco  and  Bergamo  line  (p.  216)  at  (27^2^.) 
Calolzio  which  Is  magnificently  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, near  the  small  Lago  di  Olginate.  — ^  Thence  we  skirt  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Lago  di  Oarlate  via  (28i/2  M.)  Vercwrago-San  Girolamo, 
which  lies  below  the  hill  of  San  Girolamo  ri340  ft.;  view),  with  a 
pilgrimage  -  church  and  a  ruined  castle.  30  M.  Maggianieo^  with  a 
hydropathic  establishment. 

32  M.  Lecco.  —  Hotels.  *Gb.  Hot.  Lecco  (BelUoM  au  Lac),  R.  2-4, 
B.  !»/».  d^j.  3,  D.  i,  8.  3,  omn.  "A  fr.  •,  •Hot.  Mazzolbhi,  E.  2-6,  B.  i% 
pens.  8,  omn.  1  fr.,  these  two  well  situated  at  the  pier,  with  steam-heating^ 
Cbocb  di  Malta  bd  Italia,  Piazza  Garibaldi;  Alb.  alla  Stazionb,  near 
the  station,  unpretendine.  —  Rail.  Restaurant,  clean.  —  Omn.  between 
the  station  and  the  pier  oO  c.  (included  in  through  tickets). 

Leceo  (700  ft.)  Is  an  industrial  town  with  10,400  Inhah.  and  silk, 
cotton,  and  Iron  manufactories,  at  the  foot  of  Mte,  £eM^one(6160  ft), 
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an  indented  dolomite  lidge,  tnd  at  tiie  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Leeeo 
01 S.  ftim  of  the  Lake  of  Goxno  (p.  178),  ftom  which  the  Adda  here 
emeigeft.  A  itatne  of  Alesmndro  Marwmi  (h.  in  Milan  1785, 
d.  1873),  the  poet  and  head  of  the  romantic  school,  by  Gonfalonierl, 
adorns  tiie  Piazza  Manzonl;  the  pedestal  is  decorated  with  reliefs 
from  Manzoni'i  *I  Promesii  Sposi',  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Lecco.  —  The  PonU  Orande  (views),  a  stone  bridge  of  ten  arches, 
constrneted  in  1335  by  Azzone  Yisconti,  spans  the  Adda  to  the  S. 
of  tlie  town ;  at  each  end  are  remains  of  fortified  towers.  Beyond 
the  bridge  the  road  forks :  the  left  branch  leads  vi&  Petcate  and 
OarlaU  to  OlginaU^  on  the  Lago  di  Olglnate  (p.  170) ;  the  right 
branch,  passing  the  village  of  Malgrate  (with  many  silk-factories) 
to  the  W.  of  Leceo,  leads  to  Como  (p.  167). 

PleMani  walk  to  8€m  CKrolamOy  se«  p.  170.  Aaeent  of  the  *MofU$  Barro, 
seo  p.  170  (earr.  to  ChtbkUe  6.  with  two  honea  10  fr.).  —  Through  Ihe  VcU 
Baukta  to  Beltano,  see  p.  179. 

The  Kaslwat  nou  Licoo  to  Colico  (run  by  electricity)  furnishes 
t^e  shortest  route  betweeu  Milan  and  Chiaomma  (Spmgmf  B.  4)  and  the 
^ai  TaUna  (p.  180).  It  runs  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  passing 
tbrongh  tunnels  and  over  viaducts.  6  M.  Mandello-Tonzanico  (p.  178) ;  10  H. 
^<«nia (p.  178);  ISVz H.  PerMo-Varenna  (p.  178),  the  station  for  the  steamers 
on  the  Como  arm  of  the  lake;  15Vs  M.  Belkmo  (p.  179);  iSVs  H.  Dtrvio 
(p.  179).  ~  2i  H.  CoUcCy  see  pp.  18,  180. 

Steamer  £rom  Lecco  to  Cadmahbia  (Como),  see  p.  173.  *-  Rail* 
vay  to  Bergamo  f  see  p.  216. 


25.  From  mian  to  Bellagio.  The  Brianza. 

Railwat  (Farrovie  Nord)  from  Milan  to  (27i/s  M.)  Indno-Erba  (starting 
from  the  Btazione  Ferrovie  Kord,  p.  128)  in  1V2-2  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  25, 
3fr.  SO,  1  Ar.  60  c.).  —  Hiohboad  from  Erha  to  (I8V2  M.)  Bellagio. 

The  ariaua  is  the  undulating  tract,  between  the  Lctmhro  and  the  Adda^ 
stretching  to  the  N.  to  the  aO'called  Aita  Briamay  the  triangular  peninsula 
which  divides  the  Lago  di  Como  from  the  Lago  di  Lecco  (comp.  p.  174). 
l&e  ^e  entire  region  as  far  as  the  Lago  Haggiore  it  is  occupied  by  the 
extreme  lower  skirts  of  the  Alpine  chain  (cretaceous  limestone),  which 
are  OTerlald  with  thick  glacial  deposits  as  the  glaciers  of  the  main  yalleys 
bere  came  to  an  end.  In  the  centre  are  several  small  lakes  (Lago  d'^Annont^ 
fuHano^  SegHno^  AUeHo,  and  Montor/ano),  some  shallow  depressions  in 
the  limestone,  some  dammed  in  by  moraine  accumulations.  The  soil  is 
^frj  fertile,  and  the  whole  district  studded  with  villas  peeping  out  from 
vines,  orchards,  and  mulberry-plantations. 

The  Railway  ntoit  Milan  to  Incino  -  Erb  a  tiaTerses  a  well 
cuItiTated  plain.  As  far  as  (3  M.)  Boviaa  it  coincides  with  the  line 
to  Saronno  (p.  164).  —  41/2  M.  Affori ,  with  a  parish-church'  con- 
taining an  old  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  ^Yierge  anx  Bochers*. 
5^2  M.  Cormanno^Bfuauglio,  The  train  now  ascends  the  right  bank 
of  the  amall  Seveso  as  far  as  San  Ketro,  —  10  M.  Varedo  (590  ft.). 
-  From  (I3V2  M.)  San  Pietro  a  bianch-line  diyerges  to  (IV4  M.) 
Camnago  (p.  167),  a  station  on  the  St.  Gotthard  railway,  which  onr 
line  crosses  near  (16  M.)  Meda,  —  Near  (I8V2  M.)  Carugc-Ohusano 
the  country  becomes  hilly.  20  M.  AroHo  (986  ft.),  pleasantly  situated 
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amid  Tine-clad  hills,  some  of  whloh  are  erowned  with  Tillages  and 
country -honses.  —  21%  M.  Inverigo  (1150  ft.),  a  pretty  Tillage, 
ahove  the  Talley  of  the  Lambro,  On  an  eminence  rises  the  JSotonda, 
one  of  the  finest  TlUas  In  the  Brlanza.  The  ViUa  CriveUi  Is  famous 
for  Its  cypresses.  —  Beyond  (23  M.)  Lambrugo  -  Lurago  the  train 
ascends  the  Talley  of  the  Lambro.  —  26V2  M.  Merone-Pontenuovo^ 
the  junction  of  theLecco  and  Como  line  (p.  169).  The  Lago  d'AUerio 
Is  passed  on  the  left  and  the  larger  Logo  di  Pusiano  on  the  right. 
The  train  enters  the  charming  plain  of  Erha  (Pian  d^Erha), 

271/2  M.  IncinO'Erba,  the  station  for  the  Tillage  of  Inclno  and 
the  small  toinrn  of  Erha.  IneinOy  the  ancient  Lieiniforum,  Is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  along  with  Bergamo  and  Ck>mo ;  It  contains  a  lofty 
Lombard  campanile.  Erba  (1055  ft. ;  Alhergo  Bueo  dtl  Piombo) 
lies  a  little  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  from  Gomo  to  Leeco,  built  on 
the  terraced  slopes  of  a  small  hill  In  a  fertile  region.  Among  the 
TlUas  on  the  N.W.  side  Is  the  ViUa  Amalia,  commanding  a  charm- 
ing Tlew  of  the  Brlanza.  —  From  Erba  to  Como,  see  p.  169. 

The  HioHBOAD  FBOM  Erba  to  Bellagio  (about  19  M.)  crosses 
the  LambrOj  which  has  been  canalized  and  conducted  into  the  Logo 
di  Puaiano,  a  little  to  the  S.E.  Immediately  afterwards  the  route 
to  Bellagio  dlTerges  to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Lecco,  and  runs 
to  the  N.,  past  Longone  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  narrow  Logo  del 
Segrino,  to  — 

5  M.  Canzo  (1270ft.;  Alb.  Canzo;  Croee  di  Malia),  which  is 
almost  contiguous  to  (1^4  M.)  Atso  (1394  ft.),  the  two  numbering 
together  2000  Inhabitants.  At  the  entrance  of  Asso  is  a  large 
silk-manufactory  (Casa  Versa). 

The  road  now  gradually  ascends  in  the  wooded  ValV  ilssina,  the 
upper  Talley  of  the  Lambro^  passing  (2  M.)  LamigOy  (2  M.)  Bam 
(2083  ft.),  and  Magreglio  (2415  ft.).  The  first  Tlew  of  both  arms  of  the 
Lake  of  Gomo  is  obtained  from  the  eminence  near  the  (1 M.)  Chapel. 

Delightful  surrey  of  the  entire  E.  arm  to  Lecco  and  far  be- 
yond, after  passing  the  first  church  of  (1  M.)  Civenna  (2045  ft.; 
Bellevue,  open  from  April  to  Oct.,  with  Tlew- terrace;  Ristorante 
deUa  Pofta,  with  bedrooms).  The  road  now  runs  as  far  as  (2  M.) 
Chevrio  along  the  shady  brow  of  the  mountain,  which  extends 
into  the  lake  at  Bellagio.  Beyond  the  chapel  good  views  are  obtained 
of  the  W.  arm  of  the  lake  (of  Gomo) ,  the  Tremezzina  with  the 
Villa  Garlotta  and  Gadenabbia,  the  E.  arm  (Lake  of  Lecco),  a  large 
portion  of  the  road  and  electric  railway  on  the  £.  bank,  and  finally 
of  the  entire  lake  from  the  promontory  of  Bellagio  to  Domaso 
(p.  180),  and  far  below  the  Villa  Serbelloni  (p.  176). 

The  road  winds  downwards  for  about  2V2  M.,  finally  passing  the 
ViUa  Oiulia  (p.  177)  and  the  churchyard  of  Bellagio.  From  OiTonna 
to  Bellagio  (p.  176),  2hrs'.  walk. 

A  longer  route,  which  will  reward  the  pedestrian,  is  by  the  ^McnU 
San  Primo  (p.  1T7).  Ascent  from  Ganso  with  a  guide  in  4^  hrs.,  deseent 
to  Bellagio  3  hrs.  (fatiguing ,   over  debris). 


^\  lit  %  ^^     ^  ■wi- 
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).  Lake  of  Como. 


Plan  of  IxranioB.  The  Lake*  of  Como  and  Lugano  (p.  182)  and  the 
Lago  Maggiore  (B.  81)  may  be  rlaited  ftrom  Milan  most  expedlUonsly  as 
foUows!  by  the  St.  Ootthard  line  or  the  Saronno-Como  railway  in  1- 
1V«  hr.  to  Cvmo  (Cathedral) }  nroeeed  by  steamboat  In  the  afternoon  In 
i^lr^li  hrs.  to  Cadenabbia  or  BtllagiOt  the  latter  the  most  beautifol  point 
OB  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  spend  the  night  there.  In  the  evening  and 
B«xt  morning  visit  Villa  Carlotta  and  Villa  Serbellonlj  by  steamboat  in 
V«  hr.,  or  by  rowing-boat,  to  Mtnaggio;  thence  by  railway  in  1  hr.  to 
PorletMa^  in  time  for  the  steamboat  which  starts  for  Lugano  (p.  183),  arriving 
early  enongh  to  leave  time  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  San  Salvatore.  From 
Lugano  by  steamboat  in  is/v^  hrs.  to]  PonU  Tretm  and  thence  by  steam- 
tnmway  in  */«  1^'-  to  Luino;  steamboat  from  Loino  in  SVt-dVs  hrs.  to  the 
B^rrwoMan  lilandt  (Isola  Bella).  From  the  islands  we  may  proceed  in 
IViH/s  br.  to  Arona  and  retnm  by  railway  to  Milan  (li/t  hr.;  B.  3),  or 
we  may  returm  by  steamer  to  (1-1V«  hr.)  Lavtno  and.  go  on  theaee  by 
ti^e  K.  raUway  vi&  Varw  to  (1V4-2V4  hrs.)  Milan  (B.  39).  —  The  Oimclab 
ToDB  TicKSTs  (see  p.  xvil)  issued  for  this  ezoursion  are  eoonomioal  and 
eoDTenient.  Tour  No.  8  of  the  state  railways  (1st  class  28  fr.,  3nd  cl. 
24  fr.  85  e.)  and  Ko.  1  of  the  Ferrovie  Nord  (30  tr.  60,  16  fr.  16  c),  both 
available  for  16  days,  follow  substantially  the  above  indicated  routes.  — 
Thiu>cgh  Ticksts  vi&  Como  or  vii  Lecco  to  the  principal  steamboat  stations 
are  inued  at  the  Central  Station  and  the  Agenzia  Inter aazionale  (p.  128) 
«t  Hilan.  —  The  Bbtukn  Tiokbts  issued  by  both  railway -systems  for 
fiellagio,  Cadenabbia,  and  Menagglo  (sUte-railways,  10  fr.  70,  8  fr.  70  c. ; 
Pen.  Kord,  9  fr.  66,  7  fr.  85,  4  fr.  76  c.)  and  those  Issued  by  the  Fcrr.  Nord 
for  Colieo  (12  fr.  60,  10  fr.  70,  6  fr.  40  c.)  are  valid  for  eight  days  and 
lUow  the  steamboat  Journey  to  be  broken  at  three  points. 

Steasiboftt  (eomp.  p.  xviii)  four  times  daily  from  Como  to  CoUco  in 
4V«4Vs  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  16,  3£r.  60  c);  six  times  daily  from  Como  to  Bel- 
Isgio;  four  times  daily  from  Cadenabbia  to  Lecco  in  V/t-i^li  br.  Some  of 
tbe  boats  are  handsome  saloon-steamers,  with  good  restaurants  on  board 
(d^j.  or  8. 3,  D.  4Vs  fr.).  —  In  the  following  description  the  stations  at  which 
there  is  a  pier  are  indicated  by  'P\  the  small-boat  stations  by  ^B\  and  the 
nilway-statiOBS  (comp.  p.  171)  by  *B\ 

Bewiag  Boats  (larea^  pi.  hewche).  First  hour  iVs  fr.^  each  additional 
bonr  1  fr.  for  each  rower.  From  Bellagio  to  Cadenabbia  and  back  (or  vice 
▼eni),  each  rower  3Vs  fr.  i  Bellagio  to  Tremeeso,  Bellagio  to  Menaggio,  and 
Bellagio  to  Varenna  also  3Vsfr.  e*ch  rower;  Bellagio  to  Villa  Melzi,  Villa 
^lotta,  and  back,  each  rower  3  fr.  —  ()ne  rower  suffices,  unless  the 
traveller  is  pressed  for  time;  a  second  may  be  dismissed  with  the  words 
basta  uno  P  The  traveller  should  insist  upon  seeing  the  tariff  before  em- 
oarldng.  When  travellers  are  not  numerous,  the  boatmen  readily  reduce 
their  demands.  In  bargaining  the  following  phrases  will  be  found  useful : 
QnofUo  voltte  per  vna  corso  di  un'ora  (di  due  ore)  t  Siamo  due  (tre^  qwiUro) 
Pfnone.  E  troppOy  vi  darb  una  Kra  (due  Ure^  He,).  In  addition  to  the 
fare,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  ^manda"  or  ^buonamano"  of  Vs  ^-  O'  ^  f'>  accord- 
^f  to  the  length  of  the  excursion. 

The  *Lake  of  Como  (650  ft.),  Italian  Lago  di  Como  or  U  LariOy 
thelactMLarius  of  the  Eomans,  Is  extolled  by  Virgil  (Georg.  11. 159), 
Mid  Is  In  the  estimation  of  many  the  most  heantlful  lake  In  N.  Italy. 
Numeious  villages  and  the  gay  yillas  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy, 
sunonnded  by  laxnxlant  gardens  and  vineyards,  are  scattered  along 
its  banks.  In  the  forests  above,  the  brilliant  green  of  the  chestnnt 
»nd  walnut  contrasts  strongly  with  the  greyish  tints  of  the  olire. 
The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  7875  ft.  The  lake,  from  Como 
to  the  N.  extremity,  is  30  M.  long ;  its  greatest  width,  between 
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Menaggio  and  YaTenna,  nearly  1^2  M.;  total  aiea  60  sq.  H.  Tlie 
Logo  di  Mai%ola,  formerly  the  N.  bay  of  the  lake,  has  been  separated 
from  it  by  the  only  large  delta  in  the  lake,  formed  by  the  deposits 
of  the  'Adda  (p.  180).  In  the  middle,  at  the  Bmta  di  BeUagio 
(p.  178)  the  lake  divides  into  two  branches,  called  respectively  the 
Lakes  of  Como  (W.)  and  Leoco  (E.).  The  Adda  enters  at  the  upper 
extremity  and  makes  its  egress  near  Lecco.  Owing  to  its  narrow 
bed  and  great  depth  (maximum  1345  ft.)  the  lake  resembles  a  floid; 
inundations,  as  at  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  are  not  unoommon.  —  The 
industrious  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  much  ocenpied 
in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk.  Tasteful  articles  in  olive 
wood  are  made  at  BeUagio. 

The  variegated  hues  of  the  oleanders  are  rery  etriUng  in  summer. 
The  laarel  grows  wild  here.  —  The  lake  abounds  in  Ash,  and  trout  (Irote) 
of  20  lbs.  weight  are  oecasionally  captured.  The  ^Agoni^  are  small,  but 
palatable. 

The  prospect  from  the  quay  at  Como  is  limited ,  but  as  soon  as 
the  steamer  has  passed  the  first  promontory  on  the  £.,  the  Pwia 
di  Oeno,  the  beauty  of  the  lake  is  disclosed  to  view. 


Lake  o 
W.  Bank. 
Borgo  San  Giorgio  and  Villa 
VOlmo^  see  p.  169. 

Villa  TavemoUif    beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Breggia.  Villa  Cima, 
in  a  beautiful  park. 
C6mobbio(P).  —  •Gband  Hotkl 

Villa  d^Estb  bt  Rbinb  d'^Aitglb- 
TBBBB,  with  lift  and  fine  park.  B. 
from  4,  B.  1V«,  d^J.  SVa  iV«,  »•  6-7, 
pens.  1016,  omn.  1  (fromOomo2)fr., 
frequented  by  Snglish  and  Americans 
(Bngl.  Church  Sery.  on  Sun.).  —  ♦Hot. 
Bbinb  Olqa,  with  small  garden,  B.  2- 
3Vj,  B.  1V4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  6-9  fr., 
incl.  wine ;  Alb.Stslla  ;  Alb.Hilano, 
B.  IVa,  B.  »/4i  D.  8,  pens.  6  fr.,  incl. 
wine,  Italian,  very  fair.  —  Omnibui 
and  Local  Steamer  to  Como,  see  p.  167. 

Cemohhio,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, 2V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Ohiasso 
(p.  16),  is  surrounded  by  hand- 
some villas. 

The  Honte  Bisbino  (4390  ft.),  with 
a  pilgrimage-church  and  a  fine  view, 
is  easily  ascended  in  i  hrs.  from  Oer- 
nobbio  yi&  iiofwuia  (1460  ft)  and  the 
MonU  Madrona  (2756  ft. }  inn). 

Villa  Volpij  on  a  promontory 
extending  far  into  the  lake. 


f  Como. 

E.  Bank. 
Borgo  8ant'  Agostino  and  ini- 
tiate, on  the  spurs  of  the  Monte 
Boletto,  see  p.  169. 


Blevio  (B),  beyond  the  Funta 
di  Oeno^  with  many  villas. 

ViUa  TagUoni,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  famous  danseuse 
Marie  Taglionl  (d.  1884);  ViUa 
Ferranti,  once  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  singer  Pasta  (d. 
1865);  ViUa  Tavema. 


ofComo. 


ARGEGNO. 
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W.  Bawx. 

MoUrasio  (P;  Rlstor.  Caramaz- 
li]  Ristor.  Roma),  rising  in  ter- 
nces  on  the  steep  slope,  with 
lUDiiant  gardens. 

LoeeU  Bte€mur  to  Como,  see  p.  167. 

Dfio(P);  then  CaraULaHo\?,, 
Hdt.-Pen8.  Lario,  R.  from  IV4, 
pens.  6-8  fr.),  Laglio,  and  Ger- 
maneUOy  all  with  attraetlye  yillas. 
On  the  hank  of  the  lake  is  the 
pyramidal  tomh,  65  ft.  high,  of  Dr. 
Pnnk  of  Pavia  (d.  1842). 

lorriggia  (P ;  Ristor.  Oasarico)  j 
on  ike  promontory  the  Villa  Cetii, 

Brienno  (P),  embosomed  in 
Untels.  Mofde  Ltgnont  and 
UcfDlt  Legnoneino  (p.  180)  are 
distinctly  ▼islhle  towards  the  N.B. 

Argegno  (P;  Alb.  Belvedere; 
Alh.  i Argegno;  BUtor.  SpineUi, 
witb  bedrooms),  at  the  month  of 
the  fertile  Intelvi  Valley, 

A  cani*e®'X^ad  leads  hence  via 
OmigUnnt  dTInUhi  (1970  ft}  Alb.- 
^«tor.  GMtielione)  and  San  FedOe 
^Intehi  (2&66ft.;  Alb.  San  Fedele, 
with  garden,  pens.  inel.  wine  6  tt.) 
to  LanMc  SlntOH  (p.  188  ^  omn.  2-4 
times  daily,  2  fr.  80  e.)  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  in  tbe  other  to  Osftno 
(p.  183).  —  About  7  M.  to  the  8.W. 
of  Argegno,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sa$io 
OordMM  (iSaO  ft.),  stands  the  Pmtione 
frabiUo  (3930  ft.-,  open  Hay-Nov.). 

Cf){onfio(B);  then  <9a{a(P),  op- 
posite the  small  island  of  Coma- 
eind,  frequently  mentioned  In  the 
tnnalsof  medisTal  warfare,  with 
tite  small  church  of  San  Oiovannt 

Campo  (P ;  Ristor.-Pens.  Gan- 
dolfl).  On  the  Punia  d^Avedo,  a 
piomontory  which  here  projects 
hi  into  the  lake ,  glitters  the 
yiUa  Afconati  (fine  ♦View). 

In  the  bay  lie  Lenno  (P ;  H6t.- 
^ent.  Begma^  by  the  pier,  pens, 
5-8  fir.,  well  spoken  of;  Alb," 
fitter.  Bfentani,  in  ^e  village), 
with  an  old  octagonal  baptistery. 


B.  Bans. 

Tomo  (Pj  Albergo  Belvedere; 
Biitor.  al  Vapore)  has  a  pretty 
chnroh  and  is  surrounded  byTillas. 

Locea  Steamer  to  Gomo,  see  p.  167  $ 
Boad  to  Como,  see  p.  169. 

ViUa  Pliniana,  in  the  bay  of 
Molina^  erected  in  1570  by  Count 
Anguissola,  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Marchess  Trotti.  It  deriyes 
its  name  of  Flmiana  from  a 
neighbouring  spring  which  daily 
changes  Its  leyel ,  a  peculiarity 
mentioned  both  by  the  younger 
and  the  older  Pliny. 

Siva  di  Palamo  (P)  and  Pog- 
nana  (B);  then  Quarzano  and 
Careno, 

Ntsso  (P),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vol  di  Nesso ,  which  ascends  to 
the  Piemo  del  Tivano  (3800  ft.), 
with  a  waterfall  in  a  narrow  gorge. 

Beyond  Cavagnola  we  obtain 
a  •View  of  the  Pnnta  d'Avedo 
and  Bellagio. 

Near  Le%3tino  (P ;  Osteria  del 
Grottino,  to  the  right  of  the  pier)  is 
one  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lake. 
Farther  on  is  the  Grotta  del  BUlga- 
ro,  a  partly  artificial  caye,  scarcely 
accessible  except  by  boat  (adm. 
1  fr. ;  open  from  March  to  Nov.). 

San  Oiovannt  di  Bellagio  (P), 
with  a  church  containing  an  altar- 
piece  by  Gaud.  Ferrari:  Christ 
in  glory,  with  saints  and  donors. 
The  beautiful  garden  of  the  Villa 
Trotti  combines  the  luxuriance 
of  a  S.  vegetation  with  English- 
like expanses  of  tuif. 

VUla  JBesana,  formerly  Poldi, 
contains  the  modem  mausoleum 
of  the  last  of  the  Gonzagas,  in 
the  form  of  a  round  Romanesque 
tower.  Fine  view.  Visitors  are 
admitted  to  the  beautiful  garden 
(gratuity). 
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W.  Bank. 
and  Axaano  (P).    On  the  slope 
above,  Metuegra. 

Tremeno  (P).  —Hotels.  *HdT.- 
Pbitb.  Bazzoni  ST  DU  Lao,  B.  1V2-3, 
B.  11/4,  d6.).  2,  D.  8,  i)e]i8.,  L.  exirA, 
6-8  fr.  5  •H6t.-Pen8.  ViiLA  Coknklia, 
with  restaurant,  pens,  from  6  fr.  j 
Hot.-  Pens.  Hagatti  A  Belted kbs, 
pens,  from  6  fr.,  well  spoken  of. 

Tremazso  is  the  capital  of  the 
TrevMMzina^  a  beautiful  district 
justly  called  the  garden  of  Lorn- 
bardy.  An  avenue  of  plane-trees, 
passing  the  Villa  Oarlotta  (p.  177), 
connects  Tremezzo  with  Gade- 
nabbia,  which  practically  forms 
one  place  with  it. 

Interesting  excursion  (there  and 
•  back,  3-4  hrs.)  by  Lettno  (p.  176)  to 
Santa  Maria  del  Soccorio  (1376  ft.  \ 
inn),  a  ^Mount  GaWary^  with  beauti- 
ful view;  return  by  Meszegra. 

Cadenabbia.  —  Hotels  (many 
English  visitors;  the  fli«t-mentioned 
are  closed  from  the  end  of  Kov.  to 
the  end  of  Feb.).  *BELLByDs ,  ad- 
joining the  Villa  Garlotta,  with  shady 
grounds  on  the  lake,  B.  from  6, 
B.  1V«,  d^j.  4,  D.  5-7,  pens,  from 
121/2  fr. ;  *BBiTAyNiA,  with  garden, 
B.  21/2-5,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  8,  D.  6,  pens. 
8-12  fr.  5  *Belle-Iub,  B.  i-S^/t,  B.  IV4, 
d^i.  2V*,  D.  4,  pens.  7-10,  omn.  »/a  fr.  5 
H6t.-Pe»8.  Cadenabbia,  B.  2»/r8, 
B.  1V»,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7  9  fir., 
Italian,  very  fair.  These  three  are 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  pier,  on 
the  Bf  enaggio  road.  —  EnglUh  Churchy 
with  services  from  March  to  No- 
vember. 

Cadenabbia  J  a  small  place  in 
the  parish  of  Oriante,  1/2  M.  to 
the  N.£.  of  Tremezzo  and  2  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Menaggio  (omnibus 
at  the  railway  station),  lies  in  the 
warmest  and  most  sheltered  sit- 
uation on  the  Lake  of  Gomo.  — 
In  the  vicinity  (S-W.),  on  the 
road  (see  above)  along  the  shore  to 
Tremezzo,  stands  the  *Villa  Car- 
lotta,  formerly  S&mmariva,  In 
1843  it  came  into  the  possession 


£.  Bank. 

Villa  MeUi,  see  p.  177. 

BeUagio.  —  HoteU  (the  first 
mentioned  are  closed  from  the  end 
of  Nov.  to  the  end  of  Feb.).  •Grande 
Bbbtaqkb,  frequented  by  the  English, 
with  lift,  large  park,  and  English 
church,  B.  4-10,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  3»/«-iV«, 
D.  5-7,  pens.  12-18,  omn.  »/<  ^-5 
*Gbamd  HdTBL  Bbllaqio,  with  shady 
garden  on  the  lake,  B.  6-10,  B.  iVst 
d6j.3V«,  D.  6,  pens.  iO-18,  omn.  'A^  i 
variously  judged,  with  the  depend- 
ance  Villa  Sbbbelloni  (see  below, 
similar  charges).  —  •Gbhazzihi  11 
HfiTBOPOLE,  also  beautifully  situated 
on  the  lake,  with  lift,  restaurant, 
and  small  garden,  B.  3-6,  B.  1>M 
dtfj.  2V«-8,  D.  4-41/1,  pens.  9-11  fr.? 
*H6tbl-Pemsiom  Flobbncb,  B.  2i/r5, 
B.  IVt,  d<j.  21/2,  D.  4,  pens.  7Vrll) 
omn.  Vs  ^'  \  *Splevdide  Hotel  dm 
Etbakoxbb,  B.  3-5,  B.  1V>,  ddj.  3, 
D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  both  with  lift, 
steam  -  heating,  Munich  beer,  and 
small  garden  on  the  lake.  —  Of  less 
pretension:  HdT.  du  Lao,  B.  from 
m  B.  IVt,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  8>/«,  pens.  8- 
10  fr.,  very  fair;  Hot.-Bbstaubast 
Suisse.  B.  2-3,  B.  1,  D.  3Vt,  S.  2, 
penfl.  6-7  fr. 

GafA-Bbstaubabt,  (kn/4  BtUa  f«- 
fien'a,  near  the  pier  \  Rist&rante  Bel- 
vedere (with  bedrooms),  on  the  w»y 
to  the  Villa  Giulia. 

Pobt-Ofpicb  at  the  8.  end  of  the 
town.  —  Tblbgbaph  Office  in  the 
garden  of  the  Gr.  Hot.  Bellagio. 

Xaes,  Silk  Ooodt,  and  Olive-^ooi 
Carvings  at  numerous  shops. 

Late  Baths:  Bagni  Volta  (I  ftX 
with  view -terrace  (caM),  near  the 
Villa  Melzi,  1/4  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  pier. 

Rotoing  Boats^  see  p.  173. 

English  Chwch  (April-Oct.)  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Grande  Bretagne. 

Bellagio  (710  ft.),  a  smaU  town 
wiih  1100  inhab.,  at  the  W.  base 
of  the  promontory  which  separates 
the  Lake  of  Gomo  from  the  Lake 
of  Lecco,  is  perhaps  the  most 
delightfal  point  among  the  lakes 
of  Upper  Italy.  —  A  road  and  a 
steep  lane  (beginning  behind  tLe 
H6t.  Gknazzini)  ascend  through 
the  town  to  the  — 

*ViUa  aerbeUoni  (adm.  1  fr., 
free  for  guests  of  H6t.  Bellagio; 
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of  PrinoesB  Albert  of  Prussia, 
after  whose  daughter  ChatloiU^ 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Melulngen  (d. 
1855),  it  is  named.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe  -  Meiningen  is  the  present 
proprietor  (aocessible  from  8  to  6, 
door  opened  every  Va  lur. ;  Vj  fr. 
each  pers.). 

Ihtxbios.  The  Mabbls  Hall  con- 
talna  the  celebrated  'Reliefs  by  Thw- 
wadseuy  repreaenting  the  Triumph 
of  Alexander.  This  frieze  was  first 
reprodaeed  in  plaster  for  the  Quirinal 
in  1811,  in  honour  of  Napoleon;  for 
this  marble  replica  a  sum  of  over 
iifiOOl,  was  paid  by  Coant  Somma- 
rivain  1838.  Also  several  statues  by 
Canova  (Cupid  and  Psyche,  Magdalen, 
Pilamedes,  Venus);  Cupid,  by  Bitn- 
o»«^,  etc.  —  The  Billiaso  Room 
containA  a  small  frieze  in  marble  on 
the  chimney-piece  representing  a 
Bacchanalian  procession,  said  to  be 
an  early  work  of  Thorvaldsen. 

The  *GAiu>sxr  contains  the  most 
Ittxnziant  vegetation;  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  Villa  is  a  splendid  magnolia; 
pleasant  view  towards  Bellagio  from 
the  thick  shrubbery  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  garden. 

Behind  Cadenahbia  rises  the 
rock  of  II  8(1890  (U  San  Martino. 

Halfway  up  stands  the  Madonna 
at  San  Martmoy  a  small  church,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view;  ascent 
IVa  hr.  (we  proceed  via  Griante  to 
the  small  chapel  of  San  Roceo  and 
then  follow  the  paved  track). 

The  Honte  Orocione  (6370  ft.),  a 
more  lofty  mountain  to  the  W.,  com- 
mands a  striking  view  of  the  Lake 
of  Como  and  Bellagio  (a  fatiguing 
ascent  of  8i/t-4  hrs.;  guide  6  fr.;  in 
order  to  avoid  the  heat  the  traveller 
should  start  at  2  a.m.).  A  finer  view 
or  the  Alps  of  Valais  is  obtained  from 
the  «Konte  Galbiga  (5600  ft.),  to  the 
w.,  which  may  be  reached  in  50  min. 
from  Monte  <5rocione  by  following 
the  crest.  From  Monte  Galbiga  we 
•nay  descend  vil  the  Fonna  Alp  to 
(3  hrs.)  Otieno  (p.  183). 
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hotel,  see  p.  176),  the  park  of 
which  extends  to  the  head  of  the 
promontory.  Charming  glimpses 
of  Varenna,  VlUa  Arconati,  ViUa 
Garlotta,  etc. 

The  ViUa  La  Boyuonade  (adm. 
10-12  and  2-6,  Va  fr.)  and  the 
ViUa  Belmonte  (adm.  i/a  ^0) 
command  other  line  views. 

The*ViUaMelii,  on  the  Como 
arm  of  the  lake,  Y^  M.  to  the  S. 
of  Bellagio,  was  erected  by  Albert 
toUi  in  1810-15,  for  Count  Mtlzi 
cTEriU  (1753-1816),  who  was 
made  Duke  of  Lodl  by  Napoleon 
in  1807.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Duchess  of  Melzl,  and  possesses 
numerous  works  of  art  and  a 
splendid  garden  (adm.  Thurs.  & 
Sun.,  1  fr.;  entr.  hy  S.  gate). 

On  the  Civenna  road  (p.  172), 
about  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  lower 
entrance  to  the  Villa  Serhelloni, 
beyond  the  cemetery,  we  reach  a 
hlne  iron  gate  on  the  leffc,  leading 
to  the  Villa  Oiolia,  the  property 
of  Count  Blome  of  Vienna,  with 
heautiful  ♦Gardens,  famous  for 
their  camellias  in  spring  (adm.  on 
Sun.  and  holidays  only ;  fee^/s  fr.). 
A  pleasant  ^Excursion  may  be 
taken  hence  to  Chevrio  or  Civeima 
(p.  172),  either  by  road,  passing  the 
Villa  GinUa  (to  Civenna  2V>  hrs.; 
one-horse  carr.  8  fr.,  3  hrs.  there  and 
back),  or  from  the  steamboat-stations 
of  Limonta  and  Vcutena  (p.  178). 

The  highly  interesting  ascent  of  the 
*][onte  San  Primo  (5530  ft.)  may  be 
made  in  4Vs  hrs.  from  Bellagio  (guide 
10  fr.,  not  indispensable).  The  route 
leads  past  the  Villa  Giulia  and  Casate, 
and  forks  at  (2  hrs.)  a  chapel.  We 
follow  the  narrow  road  to  the  right 
to  the  Alpe  del  Borgo^  whence  a 
footpath  leads  to  the  (21/3  hrs.)  summit, 
on  which  is  a  refuge-hut.  Magnificent 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Como  and  the 
Brianza,  backed  by  a  grand  moun- 
tain-panorama. The  descent  may  be 
made  to  Canto  (p.  172). 

12 
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The  promontory  of  Bellagio  ends  in  the  Punta  di  BeUagio,  wheie 
the  S.W  and  S.£.  arms  of  the  lake  unite  (comp.  p.  174). 

The  latter,  the  Lago  di  Leeoo  (12Vs  M.  long),  though  inferior  to  the 
other  in  pictaresqueness  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  presents  grander 
mountain  scenery.  The  E.  bank  is  skirted  by  the  railway  mentioned  at 
p.  171.    Steamers  from  Cadenabbia  to  Lecco,  see  p.  173. 

The  steamer  rounds  the  Punta  di  Bellagio  (see  above).  To  the  left, 
Liema  (P.  and  R. ;  Ristor.  Lierna),  at  the  foot  of  the  abrupt  Oima  Palagia 
(50B0ft.).  Fine  view  towards  the  N.  —  Right:  Limonta  (B.  •,  Pens.  Cervieri, 
R.  li/a,  pens  6y2  fr.,  Italian,  very  fair^  Trattoria  del  Porto),  the  station  for 
Chevrio  (p.  172).  Voutena  (B.),  the  station  for  (3  M.)  Civenna  (p.  172),  aad 
Onno  (P.;  Alb.  del  Porto).  -  Left:  Oloio  (R.),  and  Mandello  (P.  &R.;  Ristor. 
della  Torre),  on  a  delta  running  far  out  into  the  lake  at  the  foot -of  i/^. 
GiHgna  Meridionale  or  MU,  GampioM  (7165  ft.);  Abbadia  (B.  A  R.),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Val  Oerona.  On  the  W.  bank,  at  the  base  of  the  Corni  ^ 
Canzo  (4500  ft.),  are  several  cement-furnaces.  Opposite  Lecco,  to  the  right, 
lies  Pari,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ritorto  (p.  170)  and  separated 
from  MalgraU  (p.  171)  by  the  promontory  of  San  Dionigio.  The  lake  now 
contracts  to  the  width  ef  the  Adda.  ^-  Lecco  (P.  &  R.),  see  p.  170. 

On  the  chief  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Gomo,  as  we  proceed  towards 
Colico,  the  first  steamhoat-stations  are  Menaggio  (W.  bank)  and 
Varenna  (E.  hank). 


W.  Bank. 

i(enaggio(P).— Piers.  One,  the 
Pontile  Ferrovia,  to  the  S.,  beside  the 
Hotel  Menaggio,  for  the  Steam  Tram- 
way to  Porlezza  (Lugano ;  see  p.  182) ; 
another,  the  Pontile  Comunate^  beside 
the  Hotels  Victoria  and  Corona. 
Hotel>omnibuses  at  both. 

Hotels  (many  English  visitors). 
•Geahd  HdTKL  VrcTOKiA,  R.  5-7, 
B.  iVz,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  8-18  fr. 
(English  Church  Service);  *Gsand 
Hot.  Menaogio  (closed  from  15th 
Nov.-28th  Feb.),  R.3-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3, 
D.  6,  pens.  7-11  fr.,  both  with  lifts 
and  gardens  on  the  lake.  —  Cobona, 
lUlian,  very  fair,  R.  IVt,  D.  3,  pens. 
6  fr.,  incl.  wine.  —  Rietorante  Bella- 
vitta  (with  bedrooms)  ^  Ristarante 
Belvedere^  Caf4 - Reekwrant  Olivedo, 
both  plain. 

Menaggio  (1700  inhab.),  with 
an  extensive  silk  manufactory, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Bellagio. 
On  the  lake,  to  the  S.  of  the  vil- 
lage, is  the  handsome  Villa  My- 
lius.  —  A  good  road,  diverging 
to  the  right  from  the  Gadenahbia 
road,  ascends  in  windings  to  the  N. 
to  (^2  ^'0  Loveno  Superiore,  near 
the  church  of  which  stands  the 
Villa  Yigoui,  commanding  a 
magnificent   view   of  Menaggio, 


E.  Bank. 

Varenna  (P  &R;  *H6t.  Royal, 
in  an  open  situation,  B.  1^2) 
d^j.  31/2,  I>.  6,  pens,  from  10  ft., 
many  English  visitors ;  Alb.  Vit- 
toria,  R.  i'2%  pens.  M%ii-\ 
Alb.'Risior.  Olivedo,  at  the  pier, 
both  unpretending)  is  charmingly 
situated  on  a  promontory  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Val  (TEsino,  The  railway- 
station  is  1/4  M.  from  the  pier 
(omn.  30  c).  In  the  vicinity  botb 
road  and  railway  pass  throu^'J 
several  tunnels.  Most  of  tlie 
marbie  quarried  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  is  cut  and  polished  in 
the  town. 

About  8/4  M.  to  the  8.  of  Varenna 
the  Fiume  Latte  (*milk  brook',  froJO 
its  colour)  is  precipitated  in  sevW»^ 
leaps  from  a  height  of  1000  ft.,  form- 
ing an  imposing  cascade  in  spnj?' 
but  generally  dried  up  at  otner 
seasons.  —  The  ruins  of  Torrt  <» 
Vezio,  beside  the  high-lying  haml«/ 
of  Vezio  (i/s  hr.),  command  a  be»a"' 
ful  view.  . 

From  Varenna  a  fatiguing  »oi- 
path  leads  past  Regoledo  (P-  y^' 
and  above  the  Orrido  di  Belja^ 
(p.  179)  to  (l»/4  hr.)  Bellano  (P-  1^^^' 
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Bellagio,  and  of  the  three  arms 
of  the  l&ke  (apply  to  the  gardener ; 
fee  1  fr.)«  The  gardeo- saloon 
containB  a  relief  by  Thorvaldstn 
and  a  group  in  marble  \>y  ArgaUL 
—Adjacent  are  the  ViUaldaaaimo 
'(VAseglio  and  the  VUlaGarovagiio. 
From  the  Villa  Vigoni  a  good 
footpath  leads  vi&  the  Tillages  of 
FUiio  (1966  ft.)  and  Brevlia  (2465  ft.) 
to  (1V«  hr.)  the  church  of  Madonna 
Mia  Brtglia^  commanding  an  exten- 
"▼e  view.  From  Breglia  we  may 
deseend  by  a  ^teep  path  ioAcqwueria 
(see  below). 

A  new  ♦Road,  mostly  in  shade 
in  the  afternoon,  leads  to  the 
N.E.  from  Menaggio,  skirting  the 
(20  mill.)  quiet  bay  of  NohiaLlo, 
tiie  station  of  the  Gomo  ^torpedo 
boats*  (p.  234),  and  then  travers- 
ing five  tunnels  in  the  yellowish- 
brown  cliff,  the  8as8o  Raneio 
f 'orange  -  rock'),  to  (40  min.) 
^cjiioj^ria  (Bee  below).  The  Rus- 
sians under  Bellegarde  marched 
by  this  route  in  1799  along  the 
old  dangerous  footpath  over  the 
rock,  but  suffered  heavy  losses. 

Aeqnaseria  (P;  Alb.  Milano, 
on  the  road,  plain  but  goodj 
Caffh'BUtorante  Oabhani,  at  the 
pier,  unpretending),  with  a  hat 
factory,  is  the  chief  village  in  the 
commune  of  Sant'  Abbondio, 

Reuonico  (B)  has  a  restored 
castle  of  the  13th  century. 

Cremia  (P),  with  the  handsome 
church  of  San  Michele  (altar- 
Piece,  ♦St.  Michael,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese). The  old  church  of  San 
Vito  contains  a  flue  Madonna  and 
»ngel8  by  Borgognone. 

Then  Pianello  (P). 

On  rocks  rising  precipitously 
above  Mwso  (B)  is  situated  the 
ruined  castle  of  Roeca  di  Mw$o, 
tbe  residence  of  Giov.  Giac.  de' 


B.  Bakx. 
The  *]lonta  Origna  Sattantrioaal* 
(7900  ft.)  ia  a  very  fine  point.  Prom 
Varenna  a  bridle-path  leads  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ssino  via  Perledo  to 
(2Vt  bra.)  Erino  (2995  ft.  4  Alb.  Monte 
Godeno,  inexpenaiye),  prettily  situat- 
ed. Thence  (guide  desirable,  7  fr.) 
to  the  Atp  Cainallo  !»/«,  Alp  Monco- 
dtno  1V«,  Ctgtmna  Motua  (ca.  0385  ft.) 
Vt  hr.,  and  to  the  top  (C€q>anna  Origna 
Vetia  of  the  Ital.  Alpine  Club,  inn) 
in  2  hrs.  more  (the  last  part  rather 
trying).  Superb  view  of  the  whole 
Alpine  chain  from  the  Mte.  Viso 
to  the  Ortler  (the  Mte.  Rosa  group 
particularly  Ane),  and  of  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  to  the  distant  Apen- 
nines. We  may  descend  to  the  W. 
(steep)  to  the  clab-hut  Capanna 
B^eecio  (fi625  ft.)  in  the  Val  Meria, 
and  to  MandtUo  (p.  178),  or  to  the  E.  tu 
Fatturo  in  the  Val  Sassina  (see  below). 
From  RegoUdo  (R),  on  the  road 
between  Varenna  and  Bellano, 
a  cable -railway  (940  yds.  long) 
runs  in  summer  (return -fare 
1 V4  fr.)  to  the  Grand  Hotel  Rego- 
Udo (1425  ft.  J  with  lift  and 
hydropathic  establishment,  pens. 
8-12  fr.). 

BeUaao (P  &  R;  Rdtel-Reitau- 
rant  Tommaso  Grossi,  Alb.  Porta^ 
both  on  the  lake)  has  2300inhab. 
and  considerable  factories.  By  the 
pier  is  a  monument  to  Tom.  Qroaai 
(1790-1853),  the  poet,  who  was 
born  at  Bellano.  A  street  leads 
hence  to  the  (8  min.)  station 
(p.  171).  Behind  Bellano  is  the 
Orrido  di  BeUano^  a  picturesque 
rocky  gorge  In  which  thePiovema 
forms  two  waterfalls  (adm.  1/2  fr.). 

A  narrow  road  leads  through  the 
Val  acutina^  which  opens  at  Bellano, 
via  Taeeno  (1663  ft.  5  near  it,  the 
little  mineral  bath  of  Tarlavalle)  to 
Cortenova  (1578  ft.)  and  thence  via 
Introbio  (1920  ft.j  in  the  vicinity, 
the  fine  waterfall  of  the  Troggia)  to 
Lecco  (p.  170). 

Dervio  (B  &  R),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Varrone^  is  situated  at  the 
base     of    the    Monte    Legnone 
12  ♦ 
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Medici  in  1525-32,  'the  Castellan 
of  Musso*,  who  from  this  spot 
ruled  over  the   entire  Lake  of 
Como. 

Dongo  (P),  a  large  yillage  in  a 
sheltered  situation. 

Oravedona  (P;  H6t.  d^Italie; 
H6U  Victoria),  with  1200  Inhah., 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Liro.  The  handsome 
PaUuzo  del  Pero  witli  four  towers, 
at  the  upper  end,  was  built  in 
1586  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldl  for 
the  Milanese  Cardinal  Tolomeo 
Gallio.  Adjoining  the  Tenerable 
church  of  San  Vincenzo,  contain- 
ing two  Christian  inscriptions  of 
the  5th  cent.,  rises  the  Baptistery 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Tiglio,  an  in- 
teresting building  of  the  12th 
cent.,  with  campanile. 

A  bridle-path  leads  to  the  W. 
throngh  the  Val  di  Gravedcna,  over 
the  Pa$so  San  Jorio  (6420  ft.),  and 
down  through  the  Val  Marobbia  to 
(10  hrs.)  Belllnzona  (p.  8).  Provisions 
and  guide  necessary  (no  inn  en  roate). 

Domaao  (P)  possesses  several 
handsome  yillas.  — Finally  Oera 
(B). 

From  Golico  to  CJiiapenna,  and 


E.  Bavk. 
and  its  spur,  the  Monte  Legnm- 
eino  (5625  ft.). 

•Konte  Legnone  (8565  ft.),  the 
highest  mountain  of  Lombardy,  may 
be  ascended  hence  in  7  hrs.  (with 
guide ;  not  difficult  and  very  ioterest- 
inf).  Bridle-path  to  (li/s  hr.)  Bueglio 
(2580  ft.;  Oateria  fireUgna,  plain  bat' 
good)  on  the  slope  of  Mte.  Legnon- 
cino,  and  thence  (red  way- marks) 
via  Arte»9o  to  the  (2  hrs  )  Bif^igio 
Rdccoli  Lorla  of  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club  (4800  ft.*,  good  accommodation), 
on  the  saddle  between  Legnone  and 
Legnoncino,  with  a  fine  view;  thence 
to  the  (2  hrs.)  Capanna  I^gwnfi 
(7010  ft. ;  no  beds)  and  the  (IVi  hr.) 
summit,  with  magnificent  view.  — 
The  ascent  on  the  N.  side,  from 
Delebio  (see  below),  ia  easier.  A 
bridle-path  leads  through  the  Val 
d€lla  Lesina  to  the  (4  hrs.)  Alp  Cap- 
pello  (4993  ft.),  and  thence  across  the 
Bocehetta di  Legmme  to  the  (S-SVsl^'s) 
summit. 

Corenno  (Plinio),  with  a  ruined 
castle;  Doric  (B.);  Olgiaaca,  — 
Piona  (R.),  on  the  bay  named 
Laghetto  di  Piona. 

Colioo  (P  &  R),  comp.  p.  18. 


over  the  Spliigen  to  Coire,  see  B.  i* 


From  Oolico  to  the  Val  Tellina  and  Bonnio. 

Fbok  Goligo  rro  Tieano,  4iV2  H.,  electric  railway  (continuation  of  the 
Lecco  and  Colico  Une,  p.  171),  in  2-272  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  80,  5  fp.  50,  3  ft.  55  c.). 
Fbom  TiKAMo  TO  BoKuio,  25Vs  M.,  diligence  twice  daily  in  5  hrs.  (A  fr.  80  c). 
—  Beturn- tickets  (valid  for  a  month)  from  Milan  to  Tirano^  28  fr.  9B, 
22  fr.  35,  16  fr.  90  c.  -,  to  Bormio,  43  fr.  60,  37  fr.,  31  fr.  56  c. 

The  Val  Tellina,  which  is  watered  by  the  Adda  and  traversed  by  a 
railway  and  a  road,  is  one  of  the  main  longitudinal  valleys  in  the  Alps, 
separating  the  central  chain  from  the  Bergamasque  Alps  (p.  313).  It  be- 
longed  to  the  (3^risons  down  to  1797,  then  to  Austria,  and  since  1859  has 
been  united  to  Italy.  The  inundations  of  the  river  often  cause  lasting 
damage  by  scattering  debris  from  its  broad  gravelly  channel  and  make 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  marshy  and  unhealthy.  An  aromatic  red  wine 
is  yielded  by  the  vines  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley. 

The  Railway  to  Sokdbio  runs  to  the  E.  from  Golico  to  (4V>  M.)  Delebio, 
on  the  iMina  (ascent  of  Mte.  Legnone,  see  above).  —  8  M.  Cono-VaiMlino' 
Traona.  —  10  M.  Korbegno  (850  ft.  \  Anewra;  Bettini)^  with  3600  inhab.,  has 
a  church  of  the  17th  cent,  with  a  few  good  pictures.    It  lies  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Val  da  BiHo  di  Mvmrtdo^  tliToiigb  wbleh  %  bridle-p»th  leads  to  tbe 
7al  BremlMuiia  (p.  216).  In  the  Tieinity  ie  the  generating-Btotion  of  the 
rdliray.  -^  14  X.  ArdtrnKk-Matiuo^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  at  the 
month  of  the  Val  Matino  (fee  Batd$»&rU  awUMtrkmd).  —  We  orosf  the  Adda 
to  (l9Vs  M.)  Jkm'PMrO'Btrb§nno  (to  Bransi  in  the  Val  Brembana,  eee 
p.  315).  "  Farther  on  the  train  skirts  the  hill  of  SauMat  noted  for  ite 
wine  and  erowned  with  a  ehurch. 

26^/1  M.  Sendrte  (1140  ft. ;  *BSt.  d*  la  Po$U,  with  restonraat  and  garden, 
R.  31/rl^,  a  IVt,  pena.  7-10,  omn.  Vt  tt.  \  Atb.  dtUa  Ferrwria,  opposite  the 
station,  with  garden,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  MadddUna;  Ritfor.  Marino,  with 
bedrooms,  very  fairt  omn.  between  the  station  and  the  rown  Vi  fr-h  the 
capital  of  the  Val  Tellina,  with  4400  inhab.,  sitnated  on  the  brawling 
Makro.  prodnees  excellent  wine.  Owing  to  its  mild  elimate,  8ondrio  is 
maeh  creqaoxited  as  a  'transition-station*  in  spring  and  antnmn.  The  old 
csstle  of  the  bailiffs  is  now  a  barrack;  and  tbe  former  nnnnery  ia  now 
prirate  property.  —  To  the  Val  Maleneo  and  ascent  of  the  Uontt  dOkt 
Ditgragiay  see  Batdektr't  Bwttterkmd. 

The  railway  to  Tirano  proceeds  rla  (28>/i  M.)  TruMc.  About  IVi  M. 
to  the  K.  of  (BQi/i  H.)  Ponte  is  (he  village  of  that  name,  witb  a  Madonna 
in  fresco,  by  Luini,  over  the  W.  door  of  the  church.  —  Beyond  (33Vi  M.) 
San  Qitieomo,  on  the  mountain -ridge  (views)  to  the  left,  lies  the  small  and 
aadent  town  of  T^fflio  (2860  ft. ;  Alb.  Ck)mbolo),  with  a  mined  castle,  the 
Ittadsome  Benaissanee  Palazeo  Berta  (16tb  cent.),  and  the  church  of  San 
Ureaso,  with  frescoes  by  Ferma  Stella  of  Garavtggio  (i5?8).  Teglio  gives 
its  name  to  the  valley  (Val  TegUno).  At  (36  H.)  Truenda  (1336 ft.;  Alb. 
Ambroaini,  moderate)  the  road  over  the  Passo  d*Aprica  diverges  to  tbe 
right  (p.  337;  from  Tresenda  to  the  Val  Seriana,  see  pp.  216,  215). 

41Vs  H.  Tirano  (1410  ft. ;  *mt.  Tirano^  at,  the  station,  with  steam-heat- 
ing and  garden,  R.  from  2Vz,  B.  I1/4,  pens,  from  9,  omn.  Vs  f^'  \  Albergo 
ddla  Pa$tat  Mb.  Primavera^  E.  1  fr.,  unpretending,  etc.),  a  small  town  of 
9500  inhab.,  exposed  to  damage  from  tbe  floods  of  the  Adda.  It  contains 
old  mansions  of  the  Visconti,  Pallavicini,  and  Sails  families.  —  About 
1  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Tirano  is  Hadonna  di  Tirano  (*Albergo  San  Michde^ 
B.  3,  B.  1  fr.).  a  small  village  with  a  lai^e  and  handsome  pilgrimage-church, 
built  about  1505  by  Tomm.  Bodari  and  others.  The  elaborately  carved 
screen  dates  from  the  18th  century.  —  Hence  to  PotehUtBo^  and  over  the 
Benina  Pat*  to  PonireHna  and  Samaden^  in  the  Q^er  Ihiffadiney  see  Baedeter't 
BwHttrland.  The  Swiss  frontier  lies  only  about  */«  M.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Madonna  di  Tirano. 

The  HxaH  Boaj>  to  Bobkio  ascends  along  the  vine-clad  slopes  to  Stmio 
(2063  ft.).  To  the  K.  rises  the  precipitous  MonU  Jiasuedo  (924(Jft.),  a  land- 
slip from  which  in  1807  blocked  up  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Adda,  and 
converted  the  valley  as  far  as  Tovo  into  a  vast  lake.  At  (6  M.)  Mairto  the 
road  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  beyond  Grosotto  (1970  ft. ; 
Alb.  Pini)  it  crosses  the  Bocueo^  which  here  issues  from  the  Val  Orotina 
(see  Baedeker's  Battern  Alps).  To  the  left,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  is 
the  imposing  ruined  castle  of  Venosta.  Beyond  OroHo  the  road  recrosses 
to  the  left  bank.  —  6  X.  — 

13  K.  BoUadore  (2790  ft.;  Potta  or  Anfftlo,  B.  lVs*2i^  fr.,  very  feir ;  ffdUl 
dei  Alpcs,  well  spoken  of).  On  the  mountain-slope  to  the  N.  rises  the  church 
of  Bondalo,  The  valley  contracts;  the  southern  vegetation  disappears; 
ht  below  rushes  the  grey  glacier-water  of  the  Adda.  IS'/s  X.  Mcndaditxa^ 
with  a  curious  old  church.  At  (15  K.)  Le  Preie  (3115  ft. ;  inn)  we  again  croas 
the  Adda,  We  then  enter  the  defile  of  Serra  di  Morignone^  about  S^/s  M. 
in  length,  which  separates  the  Yal  Tellina  from  the  region  of  Bormio. 
In  1859  the  Ponte  del  JHavolo  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between 
Anstrians  and  Garibaldians.  At  the  end  of  the  pass,  in  the  green  Valle 
*  5o«o,  lie  the  hamlets  of  Morignone  and  (farther  on)  SanC  Antonio. 

Beyond  (18>A  M.)  Coppina  we  reach  the  level  green  valley  (Piano)  of 
^Ormio,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  clothed 
^th  pines,  and  the  upper  in  part  with  mow.   At  Santa  Luda  (8840  ft.)  we 
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crOBfl  the  FrodQl/o^  just  aboYd  its  eonflQenee  with  the  Adda.  The  road 
runs  to  the  N.E.  to  (3Vs  M.)  — 

25Vs  H.  Bonnio,  Oer.  Worms  (4000  ft. ;  Potta  or  Leon  cTOrc.,  •Alb. 
dtlla  Torr€j  B.  lVs-2Vs  fr-)i  »  antiquated  little  Italian  town,  with  Bximerovi 
dilapidated  towera,  pictareiquely  sitnated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Vol  Furva 
(see  Baedfker^s  Eastern  Alps).  —  The  diligence  goea  on  hence,  aaceni^ing 
the  winding  Stelrio  route,  to  the  — 

i5V3'  M.  Bagnl  di  Barmio.  The  Hat  Baths  (Boffni  Nuovi;  4345  ft.),  a 
handsome  building  surrounded  with  gardens  on  a  terrace  commanding  a 
fine  survey  of  the  yalley  of  Bormio  and  the  surrounding  moiutains,  are 
much  frequented  in  July  and  Aug.  (at  the  *Notel,  B.  3-5,  B.  IVs,  D.  4,  8.  3, 

Sens.  81/8-12  fr.)  and  are  closed  from  the  middle  of  6ci.  (Engl.  Chureb 
ervice  in  summer).  The  Bagni  Veeehi,  or  Old  Baths  of  Bormio,  are  a 
little  higher  up  (4750  ft.),  perched  on  the  rocks  below  the  road ;  a  pictur- 
esque footpath,  shorter  than  the  road,  ascends  to  them  in  */«  ^'*  ^^® 
aeven  springa,  containing  salt  and  sulphur  (1(X>>105*  Fahr.),  rise  in  the 
dolomite  cliffs  near  the  old  baths,  whence  the  water  is  conducted  to  the 
new  baths  in  pipes.  They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Cassiodorus.  The 
old  Roman  baths  (piscine)  hewn  in  the  ^  rock  are  interesting.  —  From 
Bormio  over  the  SteMo  to  Landeck  and  Keran,  see  BaedekerU  Eastern  Alps. 

27.  From  Menaggio,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  to  Lugano 
and  to  Lnino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

42  M.  LiGBT  Railway  from  Menaggio  to  Porlezta^  8  M.,  in  ca.  1  hr. 
(fares  3  fr.  90,  1  fr.  55  c).  Stbakboat  (mediocre  restaurant)  from  Porlessa 
to  (11  M.)  Lugano  in  l-lVi  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  50,  1  fr.  20  c),  and  from  Lugano 
via  Porto  Ceresio  to  (15  M.)  FOnte  Tresa  in  l»/4-2  hrs.  (fares  2  fr.,  1  fr.  60  c). 
Light  Railway  from  Ponte  Tresa  to  Luino^  8  M.,  in  */i  hr.  (fares  2fr.  90, 
1  fr.  30  c).  Through-tickets  from  Menaggio  to  Lugano  5  fr.  40,  2  fr.  80  c, 
to  Luino  9  fr.  80,  0  fr.  60  c.  (to  be  bad  on  board  any  of  the  steamers).  — 
Swiss  custom-house  examination  on  board  the  steamers  in  the  Lake  of 
Lugano,  Italian  cu8tom*house  at  Ponte  Tresa  or  Porlezza.  —  Comp.  the 
Maps,  pp.  154,  10,  174. 

Menaggio,  see  p.  178.  The  station  of  the  light  railway  Is  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  village;  the  ticket-office  is  in  the  H6tel  Menaggio. 
The  line  at  first  ascends  rapidly  (5 :  100)  to  the  hills  above  the  lake, 
then  runs  towards  the  N.  for  about  half-a-mlle.  Fine  •View  to  the 
right  of  the  central  part  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  with  Bellaglo  in  the 
middle.  Farther  on  the  line  describes  a  wide  bend  to  the  W.  and 
beyond  a  short  tnnnel  ascends  in  numerons  enrves  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Vol  Sanagra  to  (3  M.)  Orandola  (1260  ft.),  where  we  reach 
the  highest  point  of  the  line,  610  ft  above  the  Lake  of  Como.  The 
train  descends  rapidly  (4 :  100),  visl  Bene-Orona^  (5V2  M.)  Piano  (on 
the  small  Lago  del  Piano),  San  Pietro  (where  the  Lago  dl  Lugano 
comes  in  sight),  and  Tavordo,  in  the  broad  Valley  of  the  Cuccio. 

8  M.  "FoTlezEhfAlb.  del  Lago ;  Posta  or  Angelo),  on  the  N.E.  ann 
of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  with  the  Italian  custom-house  for  travellers 
in  the  other  direction,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Italian  'torpedo- 
boats*  (p.  234).    Rail,  station,  close  to  the  steamboat-pier. 

The  Lake  of  Lugano  (890  ft.) ,  called  by  the  Italians  Lago 
Ceresio  after  its  doubtful  Latin  name,  is  20  sq.  M.  in  area  and  945  ft. 
deep  at  its  deepest  point.  The  curiously  shaped  lake,  not  unlike 
^he  letter  S.,  occupies  the  deepest  portions  of  two  cross-valleys, 
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leparated  by  the  Mont«  San  Sslvatore,  while  the  N.  ends  of  the 
Talleyd,  as  well  as  the  Talley  to  the  N.E.,  between  Gastagnola  and 
Porlezza,  have  been  filled  up  by  the  rivers  Agno  and  Casaarate, 
Its  wooded  and  oft-times  precipitons  banks  are  less  varied  and 
more  sombre  than  those  of  Lakes  Como  and  Maggiore,  bnt  Its  central 
part,  the  *Bay  of  Lugano,  vies  in  scenic  charm  and  Inxnriance  of 
vegetation  wlUi  its  more  celebrated  neighbonrs. 

The  Stbambr  proceeds  vil  Cima,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  on 
the  N.  bank,  and  crosses  the  lake  diagonally. 

OstifoiO  (H6tel  du  Bateau,  expensive ;  Ristorante  della  Orotta), 
on  the  wooded  S.  bank  of  the  lake,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  scnlptor 
Andrea  Bregno  (d.  1606,  in  Rome),  who  is  represented  by  two  ciboria 
in  the  church.  It  is  frequently  visited  from  Lugano  on  account  of 
its  grotto  (return-fare  2  fr.  35  c. ;  ticket  for  the  grotto,  including  the 
ferry,  obtained  on  board  the  steamer,  75  c). 

The  Chrotto  of  Ostono,  Ifal.  Orrido  or  Paeara  Cflshermen^a  gorge*) 
d(  Ottmo^  U  7  min.  from  the  landing-place.  The  ferryman  guides  visitors 
thiovf Ii  the  Tillage  and  down  to  the  right  before  the  atone  bridge,  to  a  amall 
foot-bridge  over  the  brook.  The  month  of  the  gorge,  in  which  there  is  a 
fmall  waterfall,  is  near  a  projecting  rock  (reatanrant).  Visitors  embark  in 
aimall  boat  and  enter  the  grotto,  the  bottom  of  which  ia  occupied  by  the 
brook.  The  narrow  ravine  through  which  we  thread  our  way  ia  curiously 
hollowed  out  by  the  water.  Far  above,  the  roof  is  formed  by  overhanging 
bnshes,  between  which  glimpaes  of  blue  sky  are  obtained.  The  gorge  is 
terminated  by  a  waterfall.  —  Time  permitting,  the  Qrottou  of  Re»eia  may 
alio  be  visited  (1  hr.  there  and  back  *,  boat  with  rower  5-6  fr.).  Near  them 
are  tafa-quarries  and  the  pictnresqne  waterfall  of  Santa  Oiulia. 

A  road  02V«  hr.^t.  •,  cable -railway  .'from  Santa  Margherita  projected) 
leads  from  Osteno  to  the  *Orand  B6UI  Belvedere  (3015  ft.  s  B-  3V«-6,  B.  !>/>, 
^^j*  S^/if  D-  5i  pens.  M3  fr. ;  closed  Oct.-ApriI),  high  above  the  lake,  with 
a  large  park  and  a  fine  view  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  and  the  Alps  with 
Vie.  Rosa,  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  stay  (Engl.  Church  Service  in  summer). 
The  main  branch  of  this  road  runs  to  (6  M.)  the  village  of  laaiBo  d'InteWi 
(2975  ft. ;  FteiM.  Ltmto  d'liUeM;  Ct^i  CmtrtOe,  d^.  3  fr.),  II/4  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  Hotel  Belvedere.  Lanso  may  be  reached  also  trom  Haroggia  (p.  15) 
in  3hrs.  on  foot  or  by  carr.,  or  from  Argegno  (p.  175;  diligence)  in  4^/2  hrs. 
l^ear  Lanso  (20  min.)  are  the  baths  of  Paraoi*0.  Bridle-path  to  MU. 
Otfur4»o  (p.  16),  41/s  bra. 

The  steamer  now  steers  obliqnely  across  the  lake  to  Sftn  Mamette 
i^cM.  Amsler- Garten,  i^k'^'^k^r,,  very  fair;  SteUa  dUtaUa),  beautl- 
fnlly  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  pictnresqne  Val  Solda,  with 
Castello  high  abore  it  (p.  14).  Beyond  Oria,  the  station  for  Alhogasio, 
begins  the  Swiss  part  of  the  lake.  The  slopes  of  the  Mte,  di  Capvino 
(p.  13),  to  the  S.,  are  also  in  Switzerland.  On  the  N.  bank  the 
Bteamer  touches  at  Oandria  (^Restaurant  RUtoridmoci;  Osteria  Ceresio ; 
^alk  to  Lugano,  see  p.  13),  with  its  arcades  and  its  vine-terraces 
on  the  steep  slopes  at  the  foot  of  Mte,  Brl  (p.  14).  It  then  turns 
into  the  pretty  bay  of  Lugano,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  the  Mte.  San 
Salvatore  rises  conspicuously. 

Lngano  (four  piers),  see  p.  9.  The  station  of  the  St.  Gotthard 
Railway  lies  high  aboTe  the  town,  1  M.  from  the  lake  (cable  railway 
Vi  M.  from  the  Lugano-Gentrale  pier). 
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As  ve  leaye  Lugano,  ve  ei\Joy  a  fine  retrospect  of  tlie  town  and 
Mte.  Brh,  The  steamer  rounds  the  promontory  of  San  Afarf  tno,  the 
£.  spur  of  Monte  San  Salvatore,  and  calls  at  Campione»  an  Italian 
enclaye  in  Swiss  territory.  This  Tillage  was  the  home  of  the  Lom- 
bard sculptors  of  the  13<14th  cent,  known  as  the  ^Oampionesl'.  The 
church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Anntinziata  contains  some  14th  ceBt. 
frescoes  of  the  Lombard  school  (Life  of  John  the  Baptist).  To  the 
left  rise  the  steep  flanks  of  Afte.  Oeneroso  (p.  16).  The  boat  now 
passes,  with  lowered  funnel,  through  an  arch  of  the  viaduct  men- 
tioned at  p.  16,  and  touches  at  Melide  (p.  15)  on  the  W.  and  some- 
times at  Bissone  on  the  £.  bank. 

At  this  point  a  fine  view  is  obtained  to  the  left  of  the  S.E. 
arm  of  the  lake  (Lake  of  CapoUzgo,  see  p.  15),  which  the  Mte.  San 
Oiorgio  (3590  ft.)  separates  from  the  S.W.  arm.  The  steamer  enters 
the  latter  (to  the  left,  Brusin  Arsizio)  and  stops  at  Moroote  {Pens 
Villa  Maria,  German ;  Bdtel-Reitaurant  Morcotey  Italian;  Hdt.  Inter- 
national:  Bistorante  Arhostoray  with  pens.  6  fr.),  a  small  town  with 
arcaded  houses,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  vine-clad  Monte  At- 
hostora  (2710  ft.)  and  commanded  by  the  high  -  lying  church  of 
Madonna  delSasso  and  a  ruined  castle.  The  church  of  the  adjacent 
(N.E.)  village  of  Vico  Morcote  contains  interesting  sculptures. 

The  steamer  now  plies  obliquely  across  the  lake  to  the  small  bay 
of  Forto  Ceresio  (Alb.  Ceresio,  plain),  situated  on  Italian  soil  (electr. 
railway  to  Varese  and  Milan,  see  R.  28).  To  the  S.  opens  the  Vd 
Brivio,  with  Mte,  TJseria  (p.  187).  The  steamer  turns  to  the  N.  and 
reaches  the  W.  part  of  the  lake.  To  the  left,  in  Italy,  lies  Brusim- 
piano  (Alb.  Parini),  where  Mte.  San  Salvatore  again  comes  into 
sight  to  the  N.E.  The  boat  passes  to  the  left  of  the  Lake  of  Agno 
(see  below),  the  background  of  which  is  formed  by  Mte.  Bigorio, 
Mte.  Tamaro,  and  other  summits,  and  steers  through  the  Stretto  di 
Lavena,  a  narrow  channel  leading  into  the  westernmost  bay  of  the 
lake,  which  is  almost  completely  enclosed  by  mountains.  To  the 
left,  is  the  village  of  Lavena;  to  the  right,  the  sheer  Monte  Sassalio 
(1740  ft.),  formerly  an  island.    At  the  W.  end  of  the  bay  is  — 

Fonte  Tresa,  consisting  of  two  villages,  the  larger  of  which  is 
Swiss  and  the  smaller  Italian,  divided  by  the  river  Tresa,  which 
issues  from  the  lake  here.  The  railway-station  and  steamboat 
quay  are  on  the  Italian  side.  Italian  custom-house  examination. 
On  the  Swiss  side  is  the  Alhergo  Crivelli  (R.  from  1  fr.). 

The  BoAD  FBOX  Ldqano  to  Pomtb  Tbbsa  (6  X.  \  inotor*omnibus,  see 
p.  11)  paases  Borengo  (comp.  p.  12)  beyond  the  Restaurant  du  Jardin, 
descends  past  the  small  LaJce  of  Muttctno^  and  traverses  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Agno  (p.  8)  to  the  small  town  of  Agno  (970  ft. ;  Ristor.  Boffa),  which 
lies  on  the  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  named  after  it  (see  above).  Farther 
on  we  pass  MaglioMO  and  the  Magliagina,  traverse  the  Swiss  part  of  Ponit 
Treta^  cross  the  bridge  to  the  left,  and  reach  the  railway-station. 

From  Ponte  Tresa  to  OMrla  (VartMe),  see  p.  187. 

The  Light  Railwat  fbom  Pontb  Tiiesa  to  Luino  descends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  rapid  and  clear  Tzesa,  which  here  forms 
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tke  boundary  between  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Several  rillagea  and 
fknTches  are  seen  perched  among  the  rocks.  Beyond  the  station 
of  (3  Vs  M.)  Cremenaga  (833  ft)  the  train  passes  through  two  tunnels 
and  eroflses  the  riyer,  the  precipitons  right  bank  of  which  is  now 
aim  Italian.  —  6  M.  Creva  (746  ft.),  with  important  manufactories. 
Grossing  finally  the  Bellincona-Genoa  line  (R.  30;  station  to  the 
left),  we  arrlTe  at  (8  M.)  LuinOy  where  the  station  adjoins  the  Lago 
Viggiore  steamboat-qnay  (see  p.  194). 


28.  From  IKUan  to  Porto  Ceresio,  on  the  Lake  of 
Lngano,  viA  Oallarate  and  Varese. 

461/2  M.  E1.BGTBT0  Railway  (SeU  MedUerremea)  in  IVi-lV*  hr.  (fares 
i  fr.  50,  6  fr.  6,  2  fr.  96  c);  to  (37  M.)  Varese  (20^  trains  daily)  in  1-1  Vi  hr. 
(fares  3  fr.  SO,  1  fr.  65  c.).  The  line  wa9  laid  in  1901  by  the  Thomson- 
Hoaston  Co.  of  America,  on  the  third  rail  principle.  —  The  custom-house 
eumination  takes  place  on  the  steamer.    Gomp.  the  Map,  p.  190. 

Fiom  Milan  (Central  Station)  to  (261/2  M.)  OcdlaraU,  where 
theSimplon  Bailway  diverges,  see  p.  6. 

Fbom  GAi.i.A]LiTX  TO  liAYXRO,  20  K.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  80, 
9Tc.).  —  10  M.  Ternate-Varano,  on  the  littie  lake  of  (7oma6Wo  (795  ft.).  — 
15  M.  Be$oxgo  (860  ft.).  —  20  M.  LaveM^  see  p.  195. 

Our  line  rans  to  the  N.  through  the  attractive  and  fertile  hilly 
district  of  the  VaresoUo.  30 1/2  M.  Albittate ;  36  M.  Qatzada  (1230  ft.), 
^n  &  lofty  sitaatioD,  with  the  ViUa  C<ignola.  As  the  train  proceeds 
n  enjoy  a  beantifnl  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  Lake  of  Yarese  and 
^uese  with  the  Monte  Campo  de'  Fiori  in  the  background. 

371/2  M.  Yareae.  —  Bailway  Stations.  1.  BUutUmt  ReU  MtdUerranea, 
^  tbeB.  of  the  town.  —2.  Stcuions  Farroifie  Nitrd,  860  yds.  to  the  K.E.  of 
tbe  foregoing,  for  the  Milan-Layeno  and  Como-Laveno  lines  (pp.  187,  170). 

Hotds.  *ExcxL8ioB  Obakd  HdTBL  Vaxbbb,  a  large  establishment  1  M. 
to  the  W.  of  the  town  and  1320  ft.  above  the  sea-level ,  near  the  station 
of  Cubeno  (p.  188),  with  a  lift,  steam-heating,  a  beautiflil  garden,  and  a 
splendid  view  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  W.  Alps,  B.  from  4,  B.  li/z,  d^J.  4-5, 
I>.  5-6,  pens,  from  9,  omn.  1  fr.  This  honse,  much  visited  by  English 
ind  American  trayellers,  is  dosed  from  Dec.  to  February.  —  In  the  town 
(rooms  must  be  ordered  in  advance  during  the  races,  in  Sept.) :  *  Italia, 
<^r8o  Boma,  with  small  garden,  *£dbopa.  Via  Luigi  Sacco,  R.  from-  2Vs, 
pens,  from  7,  omn.  *U  fr.,  both  Italian,  with  restaurants;  Lbon  d'Obo, 
^AMButo,  Abgblo,  Alb.  Gbntxalb,  all  four  quite  unpretending.  —  Oafea 
(GEmour,  etc.)  under  the  arcades  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Pott  Office,  in  the  Manicipio  (p.  186). 

Caba.  One-horse  oarr.  per  drive  in  the  town  1  fr.,  to  Gastiglione 
(P-  187),  with  a  stay  of  1-2  hrs.,  about  6  fr.  (bargain  necessary). 

Qeetric  Tnunwaya  (generally  crowded  on  Sun.).  1.  From  the  Staeione 
j^dUerrcuua  to  Mcunago.  —  2.  From  the  Siatione  Ferrovie  Nord  along  the 
Urso  Boma  and  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele ,  vi&  (2  M.)  Bettole  and  through 
Qt«  villages  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  and  Fogliaro,  to  ('J6  min.)  the  Frima  Cappttta^ 
^lowthe  Madonna  del  Honte  (every  26  min.;  fare,  up  60,  down  80  c).  — 
3-  From  Bettole  (see  above)  via  Qhirla  and  Gunardo  to  (l5Vs  M.)  Luino 
(P- 194;  in  11^  hr.;  fares  2  fr.  15,  1  fr.  25c.). 

ABSUah  Ohureh  Bervioe  in  the  Grand  Hdtel  Varese.  —  Golf  Ground 
g  boles)  near  the  Grand  Hdtel.  —  Eaglish  Physieian,  Dr.  Hubert  HiggiM^ 
Via  Stawenghi  3. 
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Varese  (1250  ft.)  is  a  thriving  town  with  7700inhab.  and  silk, 
paper,  furnitnre,  and  other  manufactories.  Noted  market  every 
Monday.  In  summer  the  charming  enylrons  attract  a  number  of 
Milanese  families.  The  busiest  street  is  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Emanuele. 
Adjacent,  in  the  small  Piazza  San  Vittore,  is  the  church  of  -San 
Ftttore,  rebuilt  in  1580-1616  after  a  design  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi, 
with  a  facade  by  L.  Pollack  (1795).  Fine  view  from  the  handsome 
campanile  (1617-1773),  236  ft.  in  height.  Adjoining,  in  the  small 
Piazza  del  Battistero,  is  an  ancient  Baptistery,  —  In  the  Via  Luigi 
Sacco,  to  the  left,  is  the  Municipio^  formerly  named  La  Corte^  built 
for  Duke  Francis  III.  of  Modena  In  1775  and  now  containing  a 
collection  of  prehistoric  and  Roman  antiquities  (incl.  objects  dis- 
covered in  the  Roman  cemetery  at  Ligurno).  The  Oiardino  Pub- 
hlico^  formerly  the  palace-garden,  is  laid  out  in  the  old  Italian  style; 
fine  view  of  the  Lake  of  Varese  and  the  W.  Alps,  with  Monte  Rosa, 
from  the  top  of  the  wooded  ridge. 

Among  tbe  villas  may  be  mentioned :  VUla  Htta,on  the  road  to  Biume 
Superiore;  VUla  Pontic  to  the  K.E.,  on  the  road  to  Biume  Inferiore;  then, 
near  the  latter  village,  VUla  lAtta  ModiffnanL  which  still  bears  traces  of 
a  skirmish  fought  here  in  1859  between  Garibaldi  and  the  Austrians. 

Walks.  To  the  S.E.  to  (21/4  M.)  Bizzozero  (1240  ft.),  by  the  Milan  road 
which  commands  beautiful  views  of  the  spurs  of  the  Alps  as  far  as  tbe 
Lake  of  Como,  of  the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  of  the  Monte  Eosa 
croup.  From  Bizzozero  we  may  descend,  partly  through  wood,  vi^Lotta 
(1075  ft.)  to  (3  M.)  CasUglione  (p.  187)  in  the  Val  d'Olona.  —  To  the  8.  to 
(l»/4  M.)  SanV  Albino  and  Gazzad^  (p.  185).  —  To  the  S.W.  to  Catheno  (p.  188) 
and  St^ieroMM^  on  the  Lago  di  Varese  (786  ft.),  and  thence  either  by  boat  to 
the  (1  hr.)  Isola  Virginia  (restaurant),  with  the  small  Mnseo  Ponti  (relics  of 
lake-dwellings),  or  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  lake  to  Calcinate,  Oltrona,  Vol- 
torre  (where  there  is  an  old  monastery  with  interesting  Romanesque 
cloisters),  and  (TVa  M.)  Gavirate  (p.  188).  —  To  the  Chile  CatnpiffUo  (1485  ft.), 
li/s  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  to  Masnago  and  Laveno,  commanding  a  fine 
view;  thence  vikMaznago  and  Catdago  (1610  ft.;  where  the  Villa  Castel- 
barco  affords  a  fine  *View  of  the  five  lakes  and  of  Mte.  Bosa)  to  L«9i»aU, 
whence  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  Lake  of  Varese  and  the  small 
adjacent  Lake  of  Biandronno  (790  ft.),  and  also  of  the  farther  distant  lakes 
of  Mtmate  (880  ft.)  and  Comdbbio  (p.  185).  A  little  farther  on  are  the  rail- 
stations  of  Barateo  and  Gavirate  (p.  183). 

The  most  interetfting  excursion,  however,  is  that  to  the  ^'Kadonaa  ie\ 
Honte  (2885  ft.),  a  resort  of  pilgrims,  2>/2  brs.  to  the  N.W.  The  road  leads 
via  BettoU  (di  Varese),  Sanf  Ambrogio  (1510  ft.)  and  Fbgliaro  to  the  hamlet 
of  Oroneo,  near  the  Prima  Cappella  (tramway,  see  p.  185;  one-horse  carr. 
there  and  back  8-10  fr.).  About  150  yds.  beyond  the  tramway-terminus  " 
the  Albergo  del  Ripoeo,  with  a  pretty  garden  (view).  A  broad,  steep,  «»<* 
shadeless  paved  path  (horse  or  mule  2,  ox-cart  4  fr.)  ascends  hence  to 
(1  hr.)  the  Pilgrimage  Churchy  passing  14  chapels,  adorned  with  17th  cent, 
frescoes  and  groups  in  painted  stucco  illustrating  the  mysteries  of  tbe 
rosary,  and,  lastly,  a  statue  of  Moses.  The  church,  situated  on  an  abrupt 
rocky  summit,  is  a  structure  of  the  16-17th  cent.,  with  an  ancient  crypt. 
In  the  vestibule  is  a  13th  cent,  relief  of  the  Madonna;  in  the  dome  trtccs 
of  frescoes  of  about  1500.  Adjacent  are  the  old  monastery  (founded  in 
1475)  and  the  Albergo  Camponovo,  The  view  hence  is  celebrated ;  the  «m»" 
lakes  of  Gomabbio,  Biandronno,  and  Monate,  that  of  Varese,  two  arms  o( 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  part  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  fruitful  pl^^'.J^ 
far  as  Milan  are  visible.  —  A  far  more  comprehensive  view,  including  the 
glacier -world  also,  is  obtained  (best  by  morning -light)  from  the  (1  w-J 
Monte  delle  Tre  Orod  (ca.  8600  ft.)  and  from  the  (I'A  hr.)  *HoAte  Oav9<> 
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U'  Hui  (4030  ft.  \  H6t,  Ciom-  Tbcfle  are  reached  by  %  bridle-path  dlyerg- 
iag  to  the  right  at  the  above 'meationed  statue  of  Moiee  (horee  or  male 
from  the  Prima  Gappella,  with  drirer,  A-0  f^.)* 

Those  who  make  a  lonser  etay  should  take  the  pleasant  Dannc  round 
the  Hte.  Gampo  de'  Fiori  Tii  GatiraU  (p.  188),  Coeqvio,  Ormo^  Brimti;  and 
FogHaro  (p.  186;  earr.  8-iO  fr.,  with  two  horses  16*90  fr.). 

The  new  Lioht  Sailwat  to  Lunro  diverges  to  the  N.  at  BetUtU  (p.  186) 
and  enters  the  pietaresque  ValgaBBa,  or  upper  ralley  of  the  Olona.  It 
panes  through  the  Olona  gorge,  skirting  the  smsll  Logo  di  Oamui,  on  the 
left,  to  (51^  X.)  amma  (wOb  ft. ;  Alb.  Valcanna),  the  chief  ▼iUsge  in  the 
vallej,  at  the  base  of  Monte  Fioneione  (8288  ft.).  It  then  skirts  the  pretty 
Logo  di  €fftirla  (USOft. ;  flsh  abundant;  frequented  in  winter  by  skaters 
from  Milan)  to  C^ftU.)  Gktrla  (U75  ft.;  Hdt  Ohirla),  whence  a  road  (one- 
hone  earr.  6  fr.)  runs  to  the  N.E.  through  the  beautiful  MareMrolo  Vallef 
down  to  Bern  Pietro  and  PonU  Tt9»a  (p.  18i).  The  railway  descends  in 
windings  to  tbe  N.W.  ▼!&  (J^ft  M.)  (kmmrdo^  with  the  Varese  electric  works, 
aBd(10  K.)  ^errsra-Oteffiorltoo,  to  (11  M.)  Grantola,  in  the  monotonous 
Margtrahhia  FoHsr.  —  Ifti/s  K.  Lvino,  see  p.  194. 

From  Varese  to  Gmao,  see  p.  170;  to  Lantmo^  see  B.  29. 

The  Railway  to  Pobto  Gebbsio  crosses  the  FerroTle  Nord  and 
tlien  a  lofty  Tladuct  oyer  the  Olona.  —  391/2  M.  Induno  ^  OUma^ 
TTitb  the  Villa  Medici.  To  the  left  rises  the  Mte.  Monarea  (2815  ft.). 
Tunnel.  41 1/2  M.  Arcisate-BrennOf  at  the  base  of  the  finely-shaped 
Sam  dclle  Coma  (3390  ft).  —  The  line  then  describes  a  wide  curve 
round  the  Monte  Vseria  (1810  ft) ,  with  its  pilgrimage*church.  — 
43Y2M.  BhutchiO'Viggiti.  Bisnschlo,  which  lies  in  the  ValBrivio, 

1  M.  to  the  W.,  is  a  fayonrite  resort  from  Varese  and  contains  the 
Ma  Cicogna,  with  a  large  park  and  splendid  yiew  a  of  the  Lake  of 
Lugano.  ViggiOi  lies  on  the  height  to  the  right,  commanded  by  the 
church  of  8ani'  Mia.  —  We  now  descend  into  the  Val  Briyio.  In 
tbe  foreground  to  the  left  is  an  extensive  quarry  of  granite  paving- 
stones,  at  Cuomo  al  Monte  (1640  ft.). 

461/2  M.  Forto  Ceretio  (p.  184).  The  rail.  sUtion  lies  close  to 
the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Steamer  10  times  daily  in  summer  to  (^/i-l  hr.) 
i'Upano,  see  pp.  183,  9. 

29.  From  Kilan  to  Laveno,  on  the  Lago  Magg^ore, 
▼i&  Saronno  and  Varese. 

46»ij  M.  Bailwat  (FerrovU  Nord)  in  ca.  lV«-2»/4  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  26, 
3  fr.  56,   1  fr.  80  c.)5  to  (31Vi  M.)  Vareat  in  ca.  1V4-2  hps.  (fares  3  fr.  70, 

2  fr.  56,  1  fr.  35  e.).  For  return-tickets,  comp.  p.  191.  The  trains  start 
from  the  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord  (p.  138).  —  In  clear  weather  this  is  a  very 
Attractive  jonroey  (best  views  to  the  left). 

From  Milan  to  (1372  M.)  Saronno,  see  p.  164.  As  we  proceed, 
we  have  a  fine  view  to  the  right  of  Brunate,  the  mountains  round 
Lake  Como,  and  Mte.  Generoso.  —  16  M.  Oerenzano-Turate.  The 
large  Casa  Umbeito  Primo  at  Turate  is  a  convalescent  home. 

22V2M.  Tradate  (1024  ft.).  To  the  left  we  ohtain  a  grand  view 
of  the  Valais  Alps ;  In  the  foreground  appear  the  Mte.  Campo  de' 
Piori,  with  the  Madonna  del  Monte  (p.  186),  and  the  mountains 
round  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  —  24  M.  Venegono  Inferiore;  26  M. 
yenegono  Superiore-Castiglione, 
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AboQt  !>/•  M.  to  the  W.  of  Venegono  Superiore,  and  6Vs  M.  to  the  S.E. 
of  Varese  (comp.  p.  186;  earr.  see  p.  186),  is  OaatiKliono  Olon*  (1068  ft.; 
AJberffo  ScsaC  Anton%o\  on  the  OUmay  with  1900  inhab.  and  some  interesting 
works  of  art.  In  the  main  street  (Via  Vittorio  Bmannele  Secondo)  is  the 
Oata  (kuttgUoni,  the  house  of  Cardinal  Branda  Gastiglioni  (d.  1A4S),  a  brick 
building  with  a  handsome  Gothie  window  and  portal.  —  A  few  paces  off, 
at  the  approach  to  the  collegiate  chnrch  (Via  Cardinal  Branea),  lies  the 
CMesa  diVUla  or  Chieta  del  Corpo  di  OHsto,  a  laree  building  in  the  style  of 
Brunelleschi  (p.  470),  with  an  elegant  portal  and  the  tomb  of  Gtiido  Gastig- 
lioni (d.  1486).  The  Gothic  Gollboiatb  Chubch,  situated  high  up  above 
the  wooded  gorge  of  theOlona,  contains,  in  the  choir,  frescoes  (mostly  much 
injured)  painted  about  1428  for  Cardinal  Branda  Castiglioni  by  JfatoUno  of 
Florence,  the  master  of  Mataedo  (p.  637) :  at  the  sides  of  the  windows, 
scenes  from  the  liyes  of  88.  Stephen  and  Laurence;  on  the  vaulting,  Birth 
of  Christ,  Annunciation,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Ibrriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin, Adoration  of  the  Hagi,  and  Angels  playing  musical  instruments;  on 
the  left  is  the  moniunent  of  Card.  Branda  Castiglioni  by  Leonardo  Griffut 
(1448).  The  sacristy  contains  some  yaluable  church -furniture,  inel.  so 
ivory  reliquary  of  the  8th  cent.  (?).  —  The  sacristan  (»/«-l  fr.)  conducts  visi- 
tors across  the  court  to  the  Baptistxbt  ,  which  is  also  richly  adorned  with 
"Frescoes  by  Meuolino  (scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist;  about 
1486).  Those  on  the  entrance -wall  (Angel  appearing  to  Zacharias)  suA 
on  the  N.  wall  (1)  are  almost  completely  destroyed.  On  the  choir- wall: 
John  preaching  Christ  as  the  Messiah;  "Baptism  of  Christ  (the  three 
figures  undressing  themselves  to  the  right  are  interesting  indications  of 
the  awakening  study  of  the  human  form);  John  preaching  before  Herod-, 
above,  on  the  vaulting,  God  the  Father  between  angels.  On  the  8.  wall: 
John  the  Baptist  in  prison;  the  daughter  of  Herodias  begging  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  bearing  it  to  her  mother.  The  rocky  cave  in  the 
background  contains  the  saint's  tomb;  on  the  vaulting,  church-fathers. 

The  train  now  enters  the  Varesoito  (p.  186),  crosses  a  viaduct, 
and  reaches  pSl/j  M.)  Malnate,  the  junction  of  the  Como-Laveno 
line  (p.  170).  We  cross  the  valley  of  the  Olona  by  a  lofty  viaduct. 
Beyond  a  tunnel  we  cross  another  ravine. 

311/2  M.  ^Varese  (p.  185),  the  junction  of  the  electric  railway 
from  Milan  to  Porto  Cereslo  vi^  Gallarate  (R.  28). 

The  railway,  traversing  a  tunnel,  sweeps  round  Varese  on  the 
S.  —  331/2  M.  Varese-Caabeno,  the  station  for  the  Excelsior  H^l 
(p.  185).  —  Farther  on  there  Is  a  view  of  the  Lago  di  Varese  on 
the  left  (p.  186),  and  the  Monte  Rosa  ip*oup  in  the  distance.  The 
lake  comes  fully  Into  sight  beyond  (361/2  M.)  Baraseo  -  Cgtmi^ 
(1320  ft.).  -—  The  train  then  descends  to  (881/2  M.)  Qavirate,  near 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Lago  dl  Varese.  In  the  vicinity  are 
quarries  of  'marmo  majolica^  a  kind  of  marble  used  for  decorative 
purposes. 

In  the  foreground  to  the  left  Is  the  Monte  Mottarone  (p.  201). 
411/2  M.  Oemonio  (1016  ft.),  with  numerous  villas.  Farther  on  the 
Boesio,  which  waters  the  Vol  CuviOj  is  crossed,  and  beyond  r43  M.) 
attiglio  its  right  bank  skirted.  The  line  then  leads  past  the  S.  hase 
of  the  precipitous  Saseo  di  Ferro  to  — 

45^/2  M.  Laveno  (p.  195),  on  the  £.  hank  of  Lago  Maggiore,  a 
station  on  the  Belllnzona  and  Genoa  line  (p.  189)  and  also  a  steam- 
boat-station.  Boat  to  the  Borromean  Islands,  see  p.  196. 


189 
30«  Vrom  Bellinzoiia  to  Oenoa  vi&  Alessandria, 

^  &AawAT  to  (166  M.)  Otnoa  in  T-UVa  bn.  (express  fares  31  fr.  66,  23  fr.  16, 
13  fr.  ao  c.)3  to  (26  M.)  Uumo  in  1-1  Vs  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  85,  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  10  o.) ; 
to  (34  M.)  ZoMMo  in  lVr-2V»  hrs.  f fares  6  fr.  10,  4  fr.  30,  2  fr.  90  c;  best 
Views  to  the  right).  —  Oleggio  is  the  Junction  of  the  new  extension  of  the 
Simplon  Bailway  (R-  2),  from  Arona  to  Novara,  on  which  a  direct  express 
service  to  Genoa  yi&  Alessandria  is  to  be  established.  —  At  Mortara  our 
line  is  joined  by  another  coming  from  Milan,  on  which  some  of  the 
throagh- trains  from  Milan  to  Genoa  run.  Fbom  Milan  to  Gknoa,  106  M., 
in  ^fffU  l^H-  (faxM  19  fr.  76, 13  f r.  86,  8  fr.  90  e. ;  express  21  fr.  70, 16  fr.  20, 
9  fr,  90  c). 

'Bdlinaiona^  Bee  p.  8.  Railway  to  (51/2  M.)  Cadena%%o,  where  the 
Locarno  line  dlyerges,  see  p.  191.  —At  (IOV2M.)  Magadino  (p.  193) 
tlie  train  leaches  the  Logo  Maggiorc,  and  skirts  its  £.  b&nk  (views 
to  the  right;  comp.  the  Map,  p.  192).  Opposite  lies  Locarno  fp.  191). 
—  Beyond  (1472  M.)  Ban%o-Qera  (opposite  Brissago,  p.  193)  we 
cross  the  DirineUaj  the  Italian  frontier. 

17  M.  Pino,  the  first  Italian  station.  The  bank  becomes  steep 
md  rocky.  Between  Pino  and  Lnino  there  are  six  tnnnels  and 
onmeroas  cnttlngs  and  viaducts.  Delightful  yiews  of  the  lake  to 
the  right;  on  the  opposite  bank  lies  Gannobio  (p.  194),  and  farther 
on  ia  the  promontory  of  Oannero,  with  the  pictaresque  castles  of 
that  name  on  a  rocky  islet  (p.  195).  Near  (21 M.)  Maccagno  (p.  194) 
the  train  crosses  the  Oiona. 

25  M.  LninOy  an  intemfttional  station ,  with  Swiss  and  Italian 
ciutom- houses,  see  p.  194.  —  To  Lugano j  see  pp.  185^-183;  to 
VaretCj  see  p.  187. 

The  line  crosses  the  MargoraJbhia  (p.  195).  29  M.  Porto-  VoLtra" 
vagHa.  Beyond  a  tunnel  under  the  castle  of  Calde  (p.  195)  we 
skirt  the  bay  of  the  same  name  (opposite  Intra,  p.  196)  and  enter 
the  Tunnel  of  Calde,  l^A  M.  long. 

34  M.  Laveno  (p.  195)  Is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  8a890  di  Ferro  (p.  196).  Splendid  view  across  the  broad  lake 
into  the  bay  of  Stresa;  in  the  centre  lie  the  Borromean  Islands,  in 
the  distance  rise  the  snow-peaks  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Simplon. 

Laveno  is  the  station  for  Pallama^  Stresa,  and  the  Borromean  Islands 
(steamer  and  small  boats,  pp.  191,  196;  from  the  fltatlon  to  the  quay, 
ca.  12  min.;  omn.,  90  c).  —  Railway  to  OallaraU  (MUan)^  see  p.  186)  via 
Yortu  to  Como,  see  p.  170;  via  Fare«e  and  Saronao  to  Milan^  see  pp.  188, 187. 

The  line  quits  the  lake.  861/3  M.  Leggiuno-MonvalU ;  4OV2  M. 
i^V^a  (720  ft.),  on  a  promontory  (opposite  Belgirate  and  Lesa, 
p.  201). 

The  last  glimpse  of  the  lake  is  obtained  at  (43V2  M.)  Taino- 
Mgera.   Opposite  lies  Arona  (p.  201). 

47  M.  SoBto  Calender  at  the  efflux  of  the  Tidno  from  the  lake,' 
junction  for  the  Simplon  Railway  (R.  2).  A  handsome  iron  bridge, 
^th  two  roadways  (the  lower  for  the  railway,  the  upper  for  the 
Simplon  road),  here  spans  the  Ticino.  The  railway  to  Arona  (p.  201) 
diyerges  to  the  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
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We  follow  the  right  hank  of  the  Tlcino.  51  M.  Porto-Varal- 
pombia ;  then  a  long  tunnel.  53  M.  Pomhia,  —  56V2  M.  Oleggio 
(760  ft.). 

At  Oleggio  our  line  is  joined  by  the  new  branch-line  of  the  Simplon 
Railway.    Feom  Abona   to  Kovaba,  28  M.,  in  »/*-4V2  ^^'  (^^'e*  *  ^''  ^^ 

3  fr.  15,  1  fr.  95  c. ;  express  4  fr.  75,  8  fr.  35,  2  fr.  15  c.)',  to  Genoa, 
112  M.,  in  6Va  hrs.  The  line  first  runs  to  the  S.  point  of  Lago  Mag3[iore  \ 
to  the  left,  in  the  distance,  the  Monte  Campo  de'  Fiori  and  the  Madonna 
del  Monte  (p.  186).    Stations:  5V2  M.  Borgo  Ticino;  12V2  M.  Oleggio. 

A  glimpse  of  Mte.  Rosa  Is  obtained  to  the  right.    Fiat  country. 

67  M.  Hovara  (p.  66),  junction  for  Milan  and  Turin  (R.  16). 

Beyond(77V2M.)Boryo-Lat?c««aro  we  traverse  rice-flelds  (comp. 
p.  68). 

82  M.  Mortara,  a  town  with  7300  inhabitants.  The  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  contains  pictures  by  Laninl  and  Gaud.  Ferrari  (Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian). 

At  Mortara  the  direct  line  to  Milan  diverges.  Fboh  Milan  to  Moktasa, 
32V«  M.,  in  11/4-21/4  hrs.  (fares  6  tr.  5,  4  fr.  25,  2  fr.  75  c.j   express  6  fr.  65, 

4  fr.  65,  3  fr.  5  c).  We  start  from  tl^e  Central  Station,  and  pass  Porta 
Ticinese  (PL  B,  8)  and  Abbiategrasto  (with  a  church  ascribed  to  firamante; 
1497).  We  cross  the  Ticino  to  (24  M.)  Vigevano  (Alb.  Reale),  a  town  of 
some  importance  in  the  silk-trade,  withl8.(XX)inhab.  and  a  spacious  market- 
place (Piazza  Ducale  or  del  Duomo),  dating  from  the  reign  of  Lodovico  il 
Moro  (p.  127),  the  arcades  of  which  still  exhibit  traces  of  early  -  Eenais- 
sance  decorations  (perhaps  by  Bramantej.  The  Gothic  Ceutello  has  an 
elegant  Renaissance  loggia  by  Bramante,  who  probably  designed  al^^o  the 
upper  portion  of  the  main  tower,  a  copy  of  £ilarete*s  tower  at  Milan 
(p.  147).  Steam-tramway  from  Vigevano  to  Novara  (p.  68).  ~  Then  (32V«  M.) 
Mortara,  see  above.  —  From  Mortara  to  Asti,  see  p.  52. 

Mortara  is  also  the  junction  for  the  Vekgslli-Pavia  line:  411/3  ^^  ^° 
3-8V2  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  80,  5  fr.  45,  8  fr.  50  c).  Stations  unimportant.  7er- 
C€lliy  see  p.  66;  Faviaj  tee  p.  202. 

92V2  M.  Sartirana;  96V2  M.  Torre-Beretti^  the  junction  of  the 
Pavia  and  Alessandria  line  (p.  205). 

To  the  left  the  long  chain  of  the  Apennines  forms  a  hlue  line 
in  the  distance.  The  train  crosses  the  Po,  —  100  M.  Yaleiua,  once 
a  fortified  town,  with  10,000  inhab.,  has  a  cathedral  of  the  16th  cent, 
(line  from  Vercelli  to  Alessandria,  see  p.  66).  —  Tunnel  IV3  ^• 
in  length.  103^2  ^'  Valmadonna ;  several  prettily  situated  little 
towns  lie  on  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  right.  The  Tanaro  is  then 
crossed. 

IO8V2  M.  AU8S(mdria,  and  thence  to  (166  M.)  Genoa,  see  E.  lie 

31.  Lago  Maggiore. 

Plan  for  a  circular  tour  round  the  three  lakes,  see  p.  173.  The  finest 
part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  the  W.  bay,  with  the  Borroauan  Island*, 
which  are  best  visited  from  Pallanza,  Stresa,  or  Baveno  by  small  boat, 
though  the  hunded  traveller  may  accomplish  the  excursion  by  steamer. 

Bailways  (stations  are  denoted  by  a  capital  B  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion). —  Fbom  Bbllinzona  to  Logabno,  ISva  M .,  in  »/«-•/«  br.  (fares  2  fr.  30, 
1  fr.  60, 1  fr.  15  c).  Through-tickets  including  the  steamboat  on  Lago  Uag- 
giore  are  issued  for  Pallanza  (5fr.  90,  5  fr.  20,  3  fr.  16  c.)  and  other  pointa. 
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LOGABNO.  31.  Route.  191 

FsoM  BsUifBZOMA  TO  Smto  Calbmos  Til  LuiHo,  47  X.  To  Lmtno  in 
ll>/«  l)r.  (f»rM  4  fr.  00,  3  fr.  20.  2  fr.  10e.){  thence  to  Setto  Caimd€  in 
*/tlV4  hx.  (f»TCS  4  fr.  Ifi,  2  fr.  86,  1  fr.  86 e.).    See  B.  90. 

Fbom  Pauulvsa-Fondo  Toos  to  Sbsto  Calbtok  via  Luiko,  201/s  M.  in 
V4-IV4  br.  (fArea  3  fr.  85,  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  76  c). 

From  Luin^  to  Lugano^  tee  pp.  185-183  •,  from  Lavemo  to  Vans*  (Part* 
Centio,  Camo,  Mikm),  see  B.  29. 

Bteemboate  (oomp.  p.  xviii).  Some  of  the  boats  are  Naloon'Steamers, 
vith  reatanrants  on  board  (d<j.  3,  D.  4Vt  fr.).  Three  or  four  times  daily 
in  summer  from  Locarno  to  Arona,  84  times  daily  from  Locarno  to  Arona, 
»Dd  Are  or  six  times  daily  ftom  Luino  to  Strega.  From  Locarno  to 
Arona  5i^6V«  bn*  \  from  Lnino  to  Isola  Bella  2i/t- 3Vs  (from  Laveno  I-IV4, 
from  Pallanza  ca.  >/i  hr.);  from  Isola  Bella  to  Arona  11/4 -IVs  br.  The 
iteamers  are  often  late.  Fares  from  I^oeamo  to  Arona  6  fr.  6  or  3  fr.  46  c, 
from  Laino  to  Isola  Bella  3  fr.  36  or  2  ft-.,  from  Isola  Bella  to  Arona  1  fr. 
95,  or  1  fr.  20  e. )  ticket  valid  for  three  days  all  over  the  lake  (biglietto 
di  libera  pereorrensa),  9  fr.  GO,  6  fr.  GO  e. ;  fifteen-day  ticket  (valid  for  a 
year,  for  weekdays  only)  15  fr.  60,  10  fr.  60  c.  ^  San.  ticket  (biglietto 
festive;  not  valid  for  all  steamers)  1  fr.  GO,  1  fr.  Tickets  purchased  on 
board  Uie  steamers  cost  10  c.  more  in  each  case.  Ordinary  retam-ticketa 
ire  valid  for  two  days,  Snn.  return-tickets  for  3  days.  Betum-tickets,  valid 
totBdajrs,  are  issued  from  the  chief  stations  on  the  lake  to  Jfiian  (steam- 
wtolowno,  thence  X  Railway  vift  Vare»«)\  fares  18  fr.,  9  fr.  40,  6  fir. 
wc.  (Sunday  return-tickets  8  f^.  60,  6  fr.  20,  8  fr.  90  c).  —  Stsamboat 
^AHOHB  are  indicated  in  the  following  description  by  heavier  type.  The 
following  stations  are  not  always  touched  at:  Magadino,  Ateona^  Ranzo^ 
^oceagno^  Ctnmero^  Offg^bio^  GMffa^  Porto  VMUravaglia^  Suna,  and  Isola  ' 
Sf^triort.  —  The  Italian  customs  examination  takes  place  between  Bris- 
*Ho  and  Oanuobio,  the  Swiss  between  Brissago  and  Magadino,  both  on 
board  the  steamers. 

¥eoic  Bbllxnzona  to  Looabno  (fares,  see  p.  190).  The  train 
A)lIow8  the  Lugano  line  (p.  8)  as  far  as  (2V2  ^0  Oiubiasco ,  then 
diverges  to  the  right  and  traverses  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ticino, 
which  enters  Lago  Maggiore.  —  6V2  M.  Cadenaxzo,  the  junction 
of  the  line  skirting  the  £.  bank  of  the  lake  to  Luino,  Novara,  and 
Genoa  (H.  30).  —  The  Locarno  branch  crosses  the  Ticiiio  beyond 
Gugnateo  (on  the  right),  and  the  Vcrsaseaj  which  dashes  forth  from 
» gorge  on  the  right,  beyond  (11  M.)  QordokL-  Val  Verzasca.  It  then 
skirts  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  (I31/2  M.)  Locarno. 

Locarno  (R.).  >-  The  lUilway  Station  (ReUawrtmU)  is  at  Mwalto^ 
^  min.  from  the  pier  and  from  the  Piazza  Grande. 

Hotela.  At  Muralto  (all  with  gardens) :  *Gkami>  Hotsl  Logabno  (F1.  a), 
near  the  station,  with  elevator,  steam-heating,  and  English  Chapel,  B.  from 
4Vt,  B.  11/3,  d^f.  31/3, -D*  &«  pens.  9-14,  omn.  1  fr.,  many  English  visitors; 
*HDT.-Pnn.  Bbbkb,  with  lift  and  steam-heating,  B.  2Vr5,  B.  11/4,  D.  S^/s, 
1'*%  pens.  (L.  extra)  7- 12,  omn.  */4  fr.,  quite  German;  'Hot.'Pens.  Bkau- 
JiuoB  ft  Akolstjikkb,  E.  2-4,  B.  IV4,  d^i.  2Vs,  D.  8V»,  pens.  6-12,  omn. 
li  fr.;  these  two  are  on  the  lake-road,  >^  M.  to  the  £.  of  the  pier;  Zdb- 
cHttHo»  AC  Lao,  E.  from  8,  B.  I'A,  D.  3,  8.  2,  pens.  6-10,  omn.  »/<  fr-  5 
HoTKL  Du  Pabo  (PI.  b),  on  the  road  to  ]Cinusio,  with  lift  and  steam- 
5jating,  E.  from  2Vi,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  2i/«,  D.  3V»,  pens,  from  7,  omn.  Va  fr. ; 
Hot.-Pbns.  Bxlvbdebb,  in  a  high  situation,  on  the  way  to  the  Madonna 
W  Sasao  (p.  192),  E.  1V«^,  B.  1,  D.  3,  8.  2,  pens.  5V«-8,  omn.  1  fr.  — 
^^Loeano:  •Hot.  MAtbopolb  (PI.  d),  with  steam-heating,  E.  from  2Vi, 
J-  IVa,  d<j.  8,  D.  4,  pens,  from  6,  omn.  V«  fr-  \  •H^'-  ^^  ^^°  (^^- «)»  '*®»' 
^,  pier,  with  caf^reatauranf,  B.  2-4,  B.  1V«,  l>-  3,  8.  2Vi,  pens.  6-9  fr., 
■uiUble  for  passing  tourists;  Hot.  Suisse  bt  Italik  (PI.  f).  with  steam- 
lieatmg  (i/,  fr.)  and  restaurant,  E.  from  2,  B.  iV4,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  3V2,  pens. 


192  BouU  SI.  LOCARNO.  Logo  Maggiore. 

from  O^/i  fr.,  Italian,  very  fair,  theae  three  in  the  Piazsa  Grande;  Albesgo 
Bebtimi  (PI.  g),  with  restaurant  (Milanese  cuisine),  B.  from  IVs  ^' 

Penaions  (asnally  in  open  situations  with  gardens;  some  closed  in 
summer).  F.  ViUa  EruM^  in  an  elevated  situation  on  the  road  to  the  Ma- 
donna del  Sasso,  from  5  fr. ;  P.  Villa  Muralto,  behind  the  Gr.  Hot.  Locarno, 
5-6  fr.;  F.  QuMsana,  on  the  road  to  Orselina;  F,  Villa  Liberty,  5-7  fr.; 
F.  Helvetia^  5-7  fr.;  F.  Villa  Myosotis,  5t8  fr.,  both  near  the  Protefltait 
church;  F.  Villa  Nori»^  6-7  fr.;  F.  ViUa  Cornelia;  all  these  are  at  Maralto; 
F.  Qraf,,  F.  Viila  Rotsa^  5-6V2  fr-,  F.  Villa  Bel/orte,  these  three  at  Miamio. 

Bestaurant.  Ristorante  San  QoUardo  (with  beds),  behind  the  Ho .  da 
Lac,  Italian.  —  Cafes.    C.  Locarno,  G.  SvizeerOy  both  in  the  Piazza  Grande. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Piazza  Grande;  branch-office  near  the  station. 

Money  Changers:  Banca  Svizzera  Americana^  Banca  Credito  Timestt 
both  in  the  Piazza  Grande. 

Baths.  Stabilimento  Rimoldi,  near  the  gas-works,  with  trout-breeding. 
—  Bowing  Boats,  V*  ^'o  1  fr-i  ^1^'-  IVsfr-,  each  additional  hr.  Ifr. 

Cable-Bailwat  to  the  Madonna  del  Saeto  (see  below),  starting  every 
1/4  hr.  from  the  lower  station,  in  the  street  leading  to  the  railway-station, 
halfway  between  it  and  the  pier,  and  stopping  at  the  church ;  the  terminus 
lies  7  min.  above  the  church  on  the  road  to  Orselina  (p.  193).  Fares,  op 
75  or  50,  down  50  or  35  c,  return  1  fr.  or  70  c. 

Hotob-Omnibds  thrice  daily  via  Pallanza  (p.  197;  2  hrs.,  4  fr.)  to  the 
stations  of  Fallanza-Fondo  Toce  (p.  5;  2V«  hrs.,  3  fr.  60  c.)  and  CfraveUma 
(p.  69;  3  fr.  80  c).  —  Elkctbio  Light  Bailwax  ('Maggia  Valley  Bailway) 
to  (171/2  M.)  Bignasco  (opened  in  1906). 

Climate.  Owing  to  its  sheltered  and  sunny  position  on  the  S.  slop^ 
of  the  lofty  and  uninterrupted  ridge  of  the  Foncione  di  Trosa  (6120  ft.), 
Locarno  has  of  late  years  become  a  frequented  health-resort,  especisily 
for  German  and  Swiss  visitors.  The  quarter  chiefly  selected  for  wi 
purpose,  with  most  of  the  hotels  and  fine  gardens  with  sub- tropical  vege- 
tation, is  MwaltOy  situated  immediately  beside  the  lake,  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bamogna.  —Mean  winter-temperature  87"  Fahr. ;  annual  rainfall,  75.5 inches. 

Locarno  (680  ft. ;  pop.  3600),  suitable  for  a  prolonged  stay,  is 
situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  month  of  the  Magg'^\ 
the  deposits  of  which  have  formed  a  considerable  delta.  In  ^^^ 
middle  ages  Locarno  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Gomo  and  after- 
wards to  Milan.  It  has  been  Swiss  (Canton  Ticlno)  since  1513, 
but  the  character  of  the  architecture,  scenery,  and  population  is 
Italian.  The  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  in  1553  arrested  the  devel- 
opment of  the  town. 

From  the  pier  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.  E.  to  the  Lakt  Prome- 
nade (Qua!  dl  Locarno  lungo  Lago),  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Maggie 
promontory  (views),  or  to  fiie  W.  to  the  Piazza  Grande,  or  market- 
place, in  which  are  the  former  Oovemmcnt  Buildings^  the  TownSai^) 
and,  every  other  Thurs,  a  large  market.  —  At  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
town  is  the  old  CasteUo  of  the  Vlsconti,  besieged  in  vain  by  10,OW 
Swiss  in  1502,  partly  demolished  in  1518,  and  now  occupied  ^  * 
law-court  and  prison.  Close  by  are  the  remains  of  the  old  harbour 
and  the  primary  school,  with  the  Municipal  Museum, 

At  Muralto  (1700  inhab.)  Is  the  old  parish-church  of  San  Vitiort 
(rebuilt  In  the  12th  cent.),  with  an  ancient  crypt.  On  the  tower  18 
a  large  relief,  probably  representing  St.  Victor  on  horseback. 

A  Cable  Bailway  (see  above,  opened  in  1906)  ascends  from  ^^^J^^ 
to  the  pilgrimage -church  of  *Madonna  del  Saaao  (1166  ft.),  on  a  woodea 
eminence  above  the  town,  founded  in  1669.  The  ascent  for  pedestnsns 
(1/3  hr.)  leads  from  the  Piazza  Grande  by  the  Via  delle  Monache  and  tDeo 
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bT  a  f teep  paved  patb  pasf ing  to  the  left  of  the  'Scnola  Nonnale  Femmi- 
nile\  The  church  c(.ntaiiif  an  Entombment,  hj  Otari  (to  the  left),  and  a 
Flight  Into  Egypt,  by  Brcmcmtlno  (to  the  right).  ~  Passing  through  the 
eonvent-bnildings.  turning  to  the  left  again  aeross  an  iron  footbridge, 
tnd  ascending  rapidly,  we  reach  (0-6  min.)  a  C9kaoe<,  commanding  a  charm- 
ingly pictaresqne  retrospect  of  t))e  Hadunna  ael  Saspo.  Still  higher  up 
is  the  chapel  of  the  Santiuima  TrMtd  dii  M&nti  (1326  ft.;  restaurant^ 
8  min.  to  tne  8.W.  of  the  railway  •  terminus,  whence  we  have  a  view  of 
the  npper  part  of  the  Lago  Haggiore.  The  whole  walk  (best  towards 
eyening)  may  be  easily  made  in  IVs  hr. 

BzcosaiONS.  To  the  £.  by  the  Mnralto  Lake  Promenade  (Quai  di 
Kuralto  Inngo  Ltgo)  to  (25  min.)  Rivapitma.  —  To  the  N.W.  to  {}Ia  hr.)  Boh 
duno,  then  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Maggia  to  the  (1  hr.)  PonU  BroUa  (846  ft.), 
with  new  electricity -works.  —  From  Solduno  to  the  8.W.,  crossine  the 
Maggia,  to  (30  min.)  Xommm,  with  large  wine-cellars  (good  wine),  or  to  (}Jt  hr.) 
Aiconaieee  below)  and  by  the  bank  of  the  lake  to Roneo  and  (WhT.)Bri*u^^o 
(see  below).  The  route  ^over  the  hiir  from  Losone  to  Bonco  is  still 
more  picturesque.  ~  To  the  H.  by  the  road  via  the  SanUuima  TrinUh  dei 
iiotUi  (see  above}  1  hr.)  or  from  the  terminus  of  the  cable-railway  (1/4 hr.) 
to  the  beautifully  situated  mountain-hamlet  of  Oraelina  (1495  ft. ;  B6tel- 
Kurhatu  Orsdina^  German,  B.  from  li/t,  B.  IV4,  D.  3,  8.  3,  pens,  from  6  fr.  t 
Pens.  Mtrafioriy  with  open-air  restaurant,  pens.  473-6  fr.,  very  fair)  ana 
on  to  (Vshr.)  BrUme  (14vO  ft.),  with  fine  view.  About  IV2  hr.  above^rselina, 
on  the  MonU  Ban  Bernardo^  lies  the  Hetd  AJpmhetm  (ca.  3280  ft.  \  pens. 
0-6  fr.,  plain  but  good).  —  To  the  K.E.  vi&  Contra  through  the  gorge  of 
the  Verssbsca  (p.  191)  to  (2  hrs.)  Mergotda. 

The  *LagoMaggioze(635ft;  greatest  depth  1220  ft.),  the  Locus 
VerbantM  of  the  Bomans ,  is  about  40  M.  long  and  averages  2-3  M. 
in  width  (area  82  sq.  M.).  It  seems  to  owe  its  existence  to  some 
gi«at  lateral  moTement  of  the  S.  Alps,  for  on  its  £.  bank,  near  Lnino 
and  Laveno,  the  S.  Alpine  limestone  zone  abruptly  terminates.  The 
N.  part  of  the  lake  belongs  to  Switzerland;  the  W.  bank  beyond  the 
biook  Valmata  and  the  E.  bank  beyond  the  Dirinella  belong  to 
Italy.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  on  the  N.  the  Ticino  (Tettin)  and 
ihe, Maggia,  and  on  the  W.  the  Tosa  (pp.  4,  198).  The  river 
issuing  from  the  S.  end  of  the  lake  retains  the  name  of  Tieino,  The' 
banks  of  the  N.  arm  are  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  for  the  most 
part  wooded,  whilst  the  E.  shore  towards  the  lower  end  slopes  grad> 
iially  away  to  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The  water  is 
of  a  green  colour  in  its  N.  arm  and  deep  blue  towards  the  S. 

Opposite  Locarno ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino,  lies  Magadino 
(R,jP«M.  Viviani,  4V2-5  fr.,  on  the  lake;  Ristor.  San  Qottardo), 
comprising  two  Tillages,  Magadino  Inferiore  and  SuperiorCj  at  the 
foot  of  MonU  Tamaro  (p.  15). 

To  the  S.  of  Locarno  we  have  a  view  into  the  valley  of  the  Maggia, 
Farther  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  is  studded  with  country-houses, 
Plages,  and  campanili.  On  the  hank  of  the  lake  runs  the  road  from 
Locarno  to  Pallanza.  In  an  angle  lies  Aicona  (B.),  with  a  ruined 
castle  and  several  vijlas ;  higher  up,  on  the  slope,  Roneo.  Passing 
tlie  two  small  Uole  di  Briitago,  the  steamer  reaches  Oera  and  Banzo 
(R.)  on  the  E.  bank.  —  On  the  W.  bank  lies  BrUsago  (Orand  H6ta, 
on  the  lake,  R.  from  31/2  fr-i  B.  i%  de'j.  3V2-4,  B.  6-6,  pens,  from 
10  fr.,  new;  *B6tel  Suisse),  the  last  Swiss  station,  with  picturesque 
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villas  In  laxariant  gardens,  and  a  line  group  of  old  cypresses  near 
the  churcli.  The  slopes  above  are  covered  with  vines,  flg- trees, 
olives,  and  pomegranates,  and  even  the  myrtle  flourishes  in  the 
open  air.  A  pleasant  route  leads  to  Madonna  del  Monte^  vith  Its 
chalyheate  spring.  —  To  the  S.  of  Brissago,  near  the  international' 
tobacco  factory,  is  a  small  Renaissance  church  in  the  Lombard  style. 
About  3/4  M.  up  the  valley  is  a  mineral  spring.  Extensive  panorama 
from  the  Monte  Oridone  (7860  ft.). 

Opposite  Brissago,  on  the  E.  bank,  which  belongs  to  Lombardy, 
lies  the  Italian  village  of  Pino  (R.). 

On  the  W.  bank ,  which  belongs  to  Piedmont  (p.  25),  lie  Sant' 
Agata  and  Cannobio  (^Hdtel  Cannobio  et  Savoye,  on  the  lake,  B.IV2' 
3V2,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  34/2,  pens.  5-8  fr. ;  Albergo  delle  Alpi, 
moderate-,  *Pen8.  Villa  Badia,  IV2  M.  to  the  S.,  260  ft.  above  the 
lake,  pens.  6-7  fr.).  Cannobio  (2500  inhab.)  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prosperous  villages  on  the  lake,  situated  on  a  platean  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Val  Cannohinay  and  overshadowed  by  ricWy 
wooded  \noun tains.  Near  the  pier  stands  the  early -Renaissance 
church  of  the  Baniuario  della  SantisHma  Piet^t^  in  the  style  of  Bra- 
mante ;  the  dome  and  the  octagonal  choir  are  by  Pellegrino  Titaldi 
(1571) ;  at  the  high-altar  is  a  *Bearing  of  the  Cross,  by  Gaud.  Ferrari 
(about  1525).  —  Cannobio  is  the  station  of  the  Italian  *torpedo- 
boats'  in  the  preventive  service. 

Pleaaant  walk  of  V2  ^^'  (^Iso  omn.)  up  the  beaatiful  Val  Gannobina  to 
the  hydropathic  of  La  Salute  (open  June  10th  to  Oct.  1st),  and  thence  via 
TraffiwM  to  the  (20  min.)  Orrido,  a  rocky  chasm  with  a  waterfall  to  which 
boats  can  ascend  (boatman  to  be  brought  from  Trafflume,  V2-I  fr.).  Thence 
via  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  in  the  Vigezzo  valley,  to  Domadouola,  see  Baedeier's 
Switzerland.  —  A  walk  along  the  road  to  (4V«  M.)  Cannero  (p.  195)  may  alM 
be  strongly  recommended. 

The  steamer  now  steers  to  the  E.  bank  (to  the  W.  the  Castelli 
di  Cannero  appear  in  the  lake ;  p.  195),  and  stops  at  Maccagno 
(R.),  which  has  two  stations :  Maccagno  Superiore  (B.),  to  the  N. 
of  the  Giona,  and  Maccagno  Inferiote  (Alb.  della  Torre),  with  a  pic- 
turesque church  and  an  ancient  watch-tower.  Hence  we  may  visit 
the  (2  hrs.)  loftily  situated  Lago  d'Elio  (2950  ft. ;  rfmts. ;  fine  view). 
Farther  on  the  viaducts  and  tunnels  of  the  Bellinzona  and  Genoa 
line  are  seen  skirting  the  lake.  Passing  Colmegnay  in  a  wooded 
ravine,  we  next  reach  — 

Luino  (R.).  —  The  Steamboat  Piee  adjoins  the  waiting-room  (d^j. 
2V*i  D.  ^V*  fr.)  of  the  Steam  Tramway  to  Ponte  Tresa  (Lugano  \  see  p.  9). 
By  passing  to  the  left  of  this  station  and  to  the  right  of  the  statue  of 
Garibaldi,  following  the  wide  Via  Principe  di  Napoli  for  9  min.,  then 
turning  to  the  left,  we  reach  in  3  min.  more  (omnibus  40,  trunk  50, 
smaller  package  25  c.)  the  Stazions  Imternazionale,  the  station  of  the 
Bellinzona  and  Genoa  Hue,  where  the  Italian  aifd  Swiss  custom-house 
examinations  take  place  (Restaurant,  very  fair,  d^j.  2-272,  D.  3-4  fr., 
incl.  wine). 

Hotels.  *Gban0  Hotel  Simplon  et  Teeminus,  on  the  lake,  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  town,  with  steam-healing  and  garden,  B.  3-5,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  3i/«,  D.  5, 
pens.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hotel  de  la  Poste  et  Suisse,  B.  2-3,  B.  !»/«,  dej. 
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2>^  D.  3>/s4,  pens.  7-8  fV.,  omn.  flO  e. ;  Albiboo  YmoBiA,  R.  2i/t,  B. 
^4,  d^j.  2y«,  D.  4,  pens.  7-8,  omn,  »/«  fr-i  Hot.  Ahcoba  bt  Bbubvdb^ 
il3^,  B.  1V4,  d<i.  3,  D.  4  fr,  inel.  wine,  these  three  near  the  steam- 
bott-pier;  Hdr.  MAtbopolb,  R.  from  IVs  fr.$  Alb.  Gabibaldi,  plain  but 
food.  —  Near  the  Stazione  tntemasionaie :  Alb.  Hilano,  R.  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2, 
D.  3,  pens.  7  fr.,  incl.  wine.  —  Caffi  ClerM,  next  the  HAtel  de  la  Post©. 
Luino  (690  ft),  a  pleasant  and  bnsy  town  with  3800  inhab.,  Is 
situated  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  junction  of  the  MargoraMa  with 
Ae  Tre$a  (p.  184).  The  Statue  of  Garibaldi,  near  the  pier,  com- 
memorates his  brave  bat  futile  attempt  to  continue  the  contest  here 
with  his  devoted  guerilla  band  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
between  Piedmont  and  Austria  on  Aug.  15th,  1848.  The  church  of 
San  PMro,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  contains  injured  frescoes  by 
Bernardino  Luini  (oa.  1470-  oa.  1532),  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
tlie  place.  Among  the  numerous  tasteful  villas  in  the  vicinity  is 
the  Palaxto  Crivelliy  to  the  N.,  surrounded  by  pines. 

Pleawnt  walk  to  Maeeagno  (p.  194).  —  At  the  month  of  the  Tresa, 
VtH.  to  the  S.W.,  lies  Oermignagay  with  large  cotton  and  silk  factories. 
Electric  light  railway  ▼!&  Canardo  to  SettoU  (Var4S4),  see  p.  187. 
On  the  W.  bank  rise  two  grotesque-looking  castles  (Caatelli  di 
Cannero),  half  in  ruins,  the  property  of  Count  Borromeo.  In  the 
15th  cent,  they  harboured  the  five  brothers  Mazzarda,  notorious 
brigands,  the  terror  of  the  district.  —  CannSro  {*Alb.  d^ItcUia,  pens. 
^6fr.;  Hdt.-Pem.  Ni%za;  AW,  Reale,  all  three  on  the  lake;  Alb. 
San  BemOy  in  the  i^illage)  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  sunny  S. 
slopes  of  Monte  Carta,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and  orchards.  On 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  1/2  hr.  to  the  W.,  is  the  mountain-village  of 
^ggiogno  (Ristor.  del  Belvedere,  with  pension),  affording  fine  views. 
—  We  nex.t  pass  the  little  village  of  Barbl,  with  its  slender  camr 
panile,  then  Oggebbio  {UiBior,  delta  Posta,  with  pens.),  built  in 
terraces  on  the  mountain  slopes,  amid  chestnut  woods  and  rich 
^egeUtion,  both  on  the  W.  bank,  and  Porto  Valtrayaglia  (B. ; 
Oiteria  Antiea')  on  the  £.  In  a  wooded  bay  to  the  S.W.  of  the  last 
lies  Calde,  with  the  ancient  tower  of  the  Castello  di  Calde  on  an 
eminence.  At  Ohiffa  (Hdtel  Qhiffa,  pens.  6  fr.,  very  fair;  Albergo 
Cmtrale),  on  the  W.  bank,  the  green  8at$o  di  Ferro  (p.  196) 
appears  to  the  S.,  and  in 'clear  weather  a  magnificent  *View  is  ob- 
tained of  the  Monte  Rosa  and  Simplon  groups  in  the  distance. 
Then,  to  the  E.,  — 

Laveno  (R.j  Potta,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  no  view,  R.  272) 
B.IV4,  d^j.  or  D.  2V2-3  fr.  J  Moro,  near  the  quay,  R.  2  fr.,  both 
lUlian,  very  fair),  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sosbo  di  Ferro,  on  a 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boeaio,  formerly  a  fortified  harbour  for  the 
Austrian  gun-boats.  Laveno  (1800  Inhab.)  is  adapted  for  a  prolonged 
fttay  on  account  of  its  beautifal  situation  and  ample  railway  and 
steamer  fadlides.  The  quay  is  close  to  the  station  of  the  Ferrovie 
^ord,  while  that  of  the  Rett  MediUrranea  lies  V2  H.  farther  on  in 
the  same  direction  (omn.  30  c).  A  monument  near  the  quay  com- 
memorates the  Oaribaldians  who  fell  in  1869.  The  site  of  Fort  San 
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Miohele  (to  the  left  as  the  steamer  approaches)  is  now  occupied  by 
a  pottery  belonging  to  the  Societd  Ceramica  Italiana.  Ahove  it  is 
the  ViUa  PuUk  (fine  views),  which  contains  a  few  relics  of  1869. 

Behind  Laveno  rlsea  the  green  Sasso  di  Ferro  (3486  ft.) ,  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  on  the  lake,  easily  ascended  in  2i/2-3  hrs.  (red  way- 
marks),  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake,  the  plain  as  far 
as  Milan,  and  the  Monte  Rosa  chain.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Laveno, 
behind  the  Sasso  di  Ferro ,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Vararo  (2380  ft.) ,  whence 
we  may  ascend  the  *MoBte  Nudo  (4052  ft. ;  IVs  hr.) ,  perhaps  the  finest 
view-point  in  the  district,  commanding  an  imposing  survey  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  the  Lago  di  Varese,  and  the  Valaisian  Alps. 
—  Interesting  excursion  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Oaterina  del  Basso, 
IV4  hr.  from  Laveno,  high  above  the  lake.  We  may  go  either  by  land 
(carr.  5  fr.)  vi&  CerrOy  to  which  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  beyond  the 
bridge  over  the  Boesio  and  a  little  short  of  the  Mediterranean  station 
(p.  195),  and  thence  by  a  picturesque  footpath ;  or  direct  by  boat  (3  fr.) 
from  Laveno.  Imbedded  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  church  is  a  rock, 
which  fell  upon  it  in  the  17th  century.  View  of  the  Borromean  Islands 
and  the  snow  mountains  to  the  W. 

From  Laveno  to  the  Borromean  Islamds  and  Pallanza  (pp.  199, 197),  boat 
with  three  rowers,  10-12  fr.  \  to  Isola  Bella  IVs  hr. ;  thence  to  Isola  Sadie, 
20  min.,  to  Pallanza  20  min.  more. 

Railway  (Ferrovie  Nord)  from  Laveno  via  Varete  to  Como^  see  p.  ITO5 
to  Milan  via  Vctren  and  Sarotmo,  see  B.  29 ;  to  Porto  Ceruio  (Lake  of  Jm- 
ffano)  via  Varese^  see  RB.  29,  28.  State  RaUioay  to  Milan  via  OaUaraU, 
see  p.  186 ;  to  BellinzotM  and  Genoa,  see  R.  30. 

The  steamboat  now  approaches  the  W.  bank  again,  after  dis- 
closing a  ylew  of  the  N.  neighbours  of  Monte  Rosa :  first  the  Strabl- 
horn,  then  the  Mlschabel  and  Simplon  gronp. 

Intra  (685  ft. ;  *H6tel  de  la  ViUe  et  PosU,  R.2V2-3V2,  B.  IV4  &•; 
Hdtel  Intra;  Alb.  Agntllo;  Caffh  MonW),  a  flourishing  town  (6900 
inhab.)  with  numerous  monuments,  is  situated  on  alluYlsl  soil, 
between  the  TorrenteSan  Oiovarmit^nd  the  Torrente  San  Bernardino. 
These  two  mountain-streams  afford  the  water-power  for  numerous 
cotton-mills,  silk-mills,  hat-factories,  foundries,  etc.,  chiefly  belong- 
ing to  Swiss  proprietors.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  fine  villas.  The 
^Villa  Franzosini  (Count  Barb6),  1/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  (adm.  on  week- 
days; gratuity),  and  the  Villa  Ada  of  M.  Ceriani,  8/4  M,  farther  on, 
are  both  noteworthy  for  their  luxuriant  gardens. 

Pleasant  walk  from  Intra  to  the  N.  by  a  good'road  (omn.  (  carr.  16fr.,  witb 
2  or  8  horses,  25  fr. :  shaded  short-cuts  for  walkers),  via  Aritxano  (1540  ft-} 
to  (3«/4  M.)  Bee  (1950  ft.  5  *^».  Bie;  Anglo  Bar  Restaurant),  with  a  fine 
view  of  Lago  Maggiore,  and  to  (3  M.)  Premeno  (2650  ft. ;  *  Hdt.-Pene,  Fremeno, 
pens.  8fr.;  Alb.-Ristor.  Yittoria;  Ristor.  Tomico,  with  rooms),  a  summer- 
resort  of  the  Milanese.  Above  it  (10  min.)  is  the  TomicOy  a  platform  l&id 
out  in  honour  of  Garibaldi,  with  a  good  spring.  About  V4  br.  higher  )> 
the  BellatfistUi  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Alps,  the  lake,  and 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  Val  Intragna  to  the  W. 

To  the  S.  of  Intra  the  Punta  Castagnola,  with  its  wealtb  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  stretches  far  into  the  lake.  As  soon  as  we 
double  the  cape  and  enter  the  wide  W.  bay  of  the  lake,  we  obtain 
a  ♦View  of  the  Borromean  Islands  (p.  199) :  near  the  S.  bank  is  the 
Isola  Bella,  to  the  W.  of  it,  the  Isola  del  Pescatori,  in  front,  the 
Isola  Madre.   The  little  liola  San  Oiovanni  (no  adm.),  dose  to  the 
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N.  bank,  with  its  chapel,  houae,  and  garden,  is  also  one  of  the  Bor* 
romean  Islands.  Behind  the  Isola  del  Peseatori  rises  the  blunt 
pyramid  of  the  Mottarone  (p.  201);  farther  to  the  W.  appear  the 
wMte  qnarries  near  Bayeno ;  while  the  background  is  filled  up  by 
the  snow-dad  mountains  between  the  Slmplon  and  the  Monte  Bosa. 

Pallaua.  —  Sot«U  (lifta  and  steam  -  heating  in  the  larger  houses). 
*6sAHD  H6tu  Pallahza,  on  the  road  to  the  Panta  Oastagnola,  1/3  H.  from 
the  landing-place,  with  several  d^nendanees,  large  grounds,  and  railway 
booking-office,  a.  4-7,  B.  ii/«,  d4).  5-4,  D.  6-e,  music  >/«,  lake-bath  i,  pens. 
^  sammer  7Vr i2»/t,  in  winter  7V«-10,  omn.  I-IV4  fr.  5  •Gkamd  H6t«l  Ed«h, 
omin.  farther  on,  on  the  Punta  Oastagnola,  with  garden  and  open  riew, 
E.  8»/t-7,  B.  l>/t,  dtfj.  3,  D.  6,  pens.  M4,  omn.  11/4  fr.  —  •M»t»opol«, 
with  small  garden  on  the  lake,  R.  from  3,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  8,  D.  4-6,  pens. 
(for  not  less  than  a  fortnight)  from  8,  omn.  Vsfr-  —  Hot-Pkns.  Bbllkyuk, 
R.  H  B.  11/4,  d<y.  3,  D.  3Va-4,  pens.  6-9  fr.,  very  fair?  H6t.  Sah  Gottabdo 
A  Pms.  8DI88B,  R.  from  2,  B.  11/4,  d<Sj.  2i/a,  D.  3V«,  pens,  from  5  fr.,  very 
fair^  ScHwaizMHoF,  with  restaurant,  R.  from  2,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3Vs,  D.  8, 
pen«.  from  6  fr.,  these  three  near  the  quay.  —  Pens.  Villa  Gastaonola, 
to  the  E.,  in  the  direction  of  the  Punta  Oastagnola,  with  steam  -  heating 
wd  garden,  R.  lV«-4,  B.  11/4,  D.  3,  8.  2,  pens.  6V«-10  fr. ;  Pens.  Villa 
Mamiokb.  —  Oa/4  Bolongaro^  near  the  steam-boat  pier. 

PMt  ft  Teleipraph  Office,  Via  Cavour  13.  —  Phyaieias.    Dr.  ffUdepoM. 

Boat  with  one  rower  to  the  Isola  Hadre  and  back  21/2,  with  two  4, 
to  Isola  BeUa  and  back  3^/s  or  6;  to  both  islands  and  back  or  to  Stresa 
and  back  4  or  7;  to  Laveno  and  back  or  to  Santa  Oaterina  del  Basso  and 
back  5  or  9  fr.    Comp.  also  p.  173. 

Cabs.  Per  hr.,  with  one  horse,  for  2  pers.  3  (3  pers.  4)  fr.,  with  two 
^oms  6  fr. ;  to  the  stations  of  Pallanza-Fondo  Toce  and  Orayellona  5,  7, 
0'  10  fr. ;  to  Lago  di  Hergoszo  and  round  the  Mont*  Orfano  7,  9,  or  12  fr.  \ 
to  Premeno  15  or  25  fr.   The  cabmen  standing  at  the  pier  generally  ask  less. 

■otor- Omnibus  to  Locarno  and  to  the  stations  of  Pallanza-Fondo 
Toce  and  Gravellona,  see  p.  192  (stopping  at  the  Alb.  Ban  Gottardo).  — 
Diligence  (office  opposite  the  Alb.  Ban  Uottardo)  to  (6  M.)  Gravellona, 
6  times  daily,  in  1  hr.  (1  fr.). 

English  Oharoh  Serviee  in  the  Grand  Hdtel  Pallsnza  (April-Oct.). 

PaUanxa  (660  ft.),  a  thriving  little  town  with  4600  inhab., 
delightfally  sltnated  opposite  the  Borromean  Islands,  commands  a 
^lew  of  them,  and  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  snow-covered  Swiss  Alps 
(Poitjengrat,  Weissmies).  As  the  most  sheltered  and  warmest  spot 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  it  enjoys  a  repute  as  a  winter-resort,  espe- 
cially as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  Riviera  and  more 
northerly  climes.  Opposite  the  qnay  is  the  market-place  (Piazza 
Oaribaldi),  with  the  Munieipio  and  the  chnrch  of  San  Leonardo 
(16th  cent.).  The  road  to  the  right  leads  past  the  villas  Mtlzi  d^Eril 
and  Biffi  (right)  and  the  interesting  nursery-gardens  of  RovelU  (left") 
to  the  Punta  Oastagnola,  and  thence,  passing  the  villas  of  Mesitorf, 
I'Eremitaggio  (Kaupe),  and  San  Remigio,  to  Intra  (p.  196).  The 
old  church  of  San  Bemigio  (rebnilt  in  1500;  key  at  San  Leonardo's) 
stands  by  the  lake,  near  the  villa  of  the  same  name. 

From  the  market-place  the  Via  Cavour  and  then  the  broad  Viale 
f  rincipe  Umberto  lead  straight  N.  to  the  (V4  hr.)  domed  church  of 
the  Madonna  di  Campagna,  containing  flrescoes  by  Gaud.  Ferrari 
(dome)  and  the  Procaccini  (choir  and  chapels).  The  church  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  *MonU  Rosso  (2276  ft),  which  is  ascended  from  the 
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Trobaso  road  (see  below)  in  18/4Jir*>  ^Y  *  carriage-route  to  the  left, 
or  from  Suna  (see  below)  in  2V2  ^^s.  by  a  new  road  via  Cavandone. 
Small  restaurant  at  the  top  (beautiful  view). 

CiEcuiT  OP  THE  MoNTK  KoBSo  (3Va-4  hrs.)-  VTe  proceed  straiglit  on 
from  the  Madonna  di  Gampagna  to  the  0/4  hr.)  Otteria  del  Fltuc^  vfaere 
we  cross  tlie  San  Bernardino  (p.  196);  20  min.  Intra  road;  6min.  Trohaso; 
we  tnm  to  the  left  in  the  village;  in  12  min.  the  road  forks,  the  rigbt 
branch  leading  to  Unchio  (see  below),  the  left  (yellow  way-marks)  re- 
crossing  the  San  Bernardino  by  a  fine  bridge ;  74  hr.  Santino^  beyond  which 
the  route  is  in  poor  condition;  V*  1^'*  Bieno;  then  by  a  steep  and  stony 
path  to  (Va  hr.)  Cavandone  (see  above),  passing  by  the  pilgrimage-church 
below  the  village,  )uid  thence  by  the  new  road ;  the  lake  soon  comes  into 
view  once  more;  IV2  hr.  Suna  (see  below).  —  By  following  the  right 
arm  of  the  road  (black  way-marks)  beyond  Trobaso  to  (V4  hr.)  Unchio  and 
(40  min.)  Coaogno  (Alb.  Cossogno)  and  then  taking  the  ^Via  Solferino'  (to 
the  left),  we  soon  reach  (stony  path)  the  (V4  hr.)  Bxtman  Bridge  over  the 
romantic  gorge  of  the  San  Bernardino.  Paths  with  steps  lead  hence  to 
(1/4  hp.)  the  chnrch  of  Rovegro.  To  reach  the  village  we  turn  to  the  right. 
In  the  village  we  turn  to  the  left  and  then  follow  a  stony  path  along  the 
ridge  in  the  direction  of  Santino  (see  above)  and  finally  ascend  to  the  right 
to  Bieno  (see  above). 

The  ascent  of  the  *Monte  Zeda  (7075  ft. ;  8  hrs. ;  green  way-marks)  is 
interesting.  The  road  leads  vill  Trohato  (see  above;  turn  to  the  right  in 
the  village),  CamUasea  (990  ft.),  and  Comero  to  the  (3  hrs.)  mountain-village 
oi  Miatxina  (2365  ft.;  Ristor.  Principessa  Elena),  whence  a  sunny  footpath 
ascends  to  the  (3  hrs.)  Pian  CavoUone  (5140  ft.;  Alb.  ITava,  plain,  20  beds). 
Making  an  early  start  next  morning,  we  proceed  via  the  Figzo  Marona 
(6726  ft.)  to  the  (2  hrs.)  summit,  which  commands  a  wide  view. 

Gomp.  also  the  excursions  from  Intra  (p.  196)  and  from  Laveno  (p.  196). 

To  the  W.  of  Pallanza  the  road  leads  along  the  lake  to  (1  M.) 
Sana  (AZ6.  Belvedere^  Alh.  Pesce  d'Oro^  both  plain;  Bistor.  alMares- 
ciallo,  good  wine),  and  to  (3M.)  Fondo  Toce^  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  impetuous  Tosa  (Toce),  where  the  road  to  theLago  dlMergozzo 
(p.  4)  diverges  to  the  right.  4  M.  Pallanza-Fondo  Toce  (p.  5),  a 
station  on  the  Simplon  railway  (motor-omnibus  see  p.  192).  Farther 
on  we  skirt  MonV  Orfano  (p.  4)  and  then  cross  the  Tosa,  by  a 
five -arched  bridge,  to  the  railway  -  station  of  Qravellona  (p.  69), 
6  M.  from  Pallanza  (diligence,  see  p.  197). 

In  the  S.W.  nook  of  the  bay  lies  FeriolOy  2^/^  M.  from  Gravellona. 
The  quarries  of  red  and  white  granite,  extending  along  the  hills 
between  Feriolo  and  Baveno,  have  for  ages  yielded  a  splendid  build- 
ing material,  which  has  been  used  for  the  columns  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan,  the  church  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome,  the  Galleria 
Yitt.  Emanuele  at  Milan,  and  many  other  important  structures.  Tbe 
quarries  are  worked  mainly  by  the  Delia  Casa  Company^  an  English 
enterprize.  —  Then  — 

Baveno  (R).  —  Hotels.  *Gband  Hotel  Bkllbvub,  with  lift  and  steam- 
heating,  R.  3-7,  B.IV2,  d^j.8V2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  fr.-,  *Beaubivao«,  B.2-5, 
B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  8,  pens.  5-9  fr.,  these  two  with  large  gardens.  --  Hot.  »« 
SiKPLON,  with  garden,  R.  2-8,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  3,  pens,  from  5V«  fr.  (closed 
Dec. -March.)  ^  H6t.  Suisse  &  Ilss  Bobboh^es,  pens.  6-6  fr.,  with  restaurant, 
Italiao,  very  fair,  recommended  to  passing  travellers*.  Pens.  Edkn,  at  the 
quay  \  VsxiB.  Fedoba,  well  situated.  —  Caffh  Ruffoni^  at  the  quay.  —  Boats, 
comp.  pp.  173, 199.  —  Physician,  Lr,  P.  Borella. 

English  (jhuboh  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Clara. 
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Baveno  (690  ft.),  a  small  place  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
bay,  is  aituated  on  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  streamlet  deacending 
from  Monte  Mottarone  (p.  201).  It  is  frequently  choaen  for  a  stay 
of  some  time,  especially  in  the  warmer  months.  The  well-wooded 
mountain-slopes  between  Baveno  and  Stresa  (p.  200)  are  occupied 
by  beautiful  villas.  The  lofty  garden  of  the  Villa  Dora,  ahout  halfway, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Borromean  Islands  (adm.  in  summer, 
Sun.  4-7  p.m. ;  no  fee). 

The  most  beautiful  feature  in  this  W.  hay  of  the.  lake  Is  formed 
by  the  ^Borromean  Islaiidf,  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  rivals  that  of  the  Lake  of  Gomo  in  grandeur  and  perhaps 
surpasses  it  in  softness  of  character.  The  westernmost,  the  Isola 
Sitperiore  or  del  Peacatori  (Ristor,  Belvedere,  R.  2,  d^j.  2%  D.  3% 
pens.  6  fr. ;  Trattoria  del  Verbano,  plain  but  good),  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  a  fishing -village  (300  inhab.),  but  commands  some 
pictoiesque  views.  The  steamers  touch  here  only  occasionally,  but 
all  of  them  call  at  the  — 

*Isola  Bella  (^Hdtel  du  Dauphin  or  Delflno,  R.  3,  B.  II/4,  D.  4, 
pens.  7  fr.,  variously  judged;  Alh.  del  Vapore,  modest),  the  best 
known  of  the  foar  islands,  which  was  formerly  a  barren  rock  with  a 
church  and  a  handful  of  cottages,  until  Count  Vitaliano  Borromeo 
(d.  1690)  converted  it  into  a  summer-residence  by  erecting  a  chateau 
and  laying  out  a  garden.  The  huge  unfinished  Chdteau  contains  a  series 
of  handsome  reception-rooms,  a  gallery  hung  with  Flemish  tapestry 
o/the  i7th  cent.,  and  a  collection  of  paintings,  mainly  copies  but 
including  a  few  good  Lombard  works  (Boltraffio,  Portrait;  Gianpie- 
tfino,  Lucretia  and  Cleopatra).  The  private  chapel  (adm.  by  special 
introduction  only)  contains  the  handsome  Renaissance  tombs  of 
Counts  Camillo  and  Govanni  Boiromeo,  the  latter  partly  by  pupils 
of  Amadeo.  —  The  beautiful  Garden,  laid  out  in  the  old  Italian  style, 
rises  in  ten  terraces  100  ft.  above  the  lake,  and  is  stocked  with 
lemon-trees,  cedars,  magnolias,  orange-trees,  laurels,  cork-trees, 
camellias,  magnificent  oleanders,  and  other  luxuriant  products  of 
the  south,  while  shell-grottoes,  arbours,  and  statues  meet  the  eye 
in  profusion.  The  traveller  coming  from  the  N.  cannot  fail  to  be 
Btruck  with  the  loveliness  of  the  bank  of  the  lake  as  seen  from 
beie,  studded  with  innumerable  habitations,  and  clothed  with 
southern  vegetation  (chestnuts,  mulberries,  vines,  figs,  olives),  the 
extensive  lake  with  its  deep  blue  waters  and  beautiful  girdle  of 
snowy  mountains  combining  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  High  Alps 
with  the  charms  of  a  southern  clime.  —  The  island  is  open  to  the 
public  daily,  except  Mon.,  from  March  15th  to  Nov.  15th,  from  9 
to  4.  A  servant  shows  the  apartments  (fee  1/2  fr.,  for  a  party  1  fr.), 
and  a  gardener  shows  the  garden  for  a  similar  fee. 

The  usual  charge  for  a  boat  from  Isola  Bella  to  Isola  Madre  and 
back  with  two  rowers  is  3  fr. 

The  *l8ola  Madre  (not  a  steamboat-sUtion),  also  belonging  to 
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the  Borromeo  family,  Is  laid  ont  in  the  English  style  and  far  excels 
the  Isola  Bella  in  the  Inxnriance  and  variety  of  its  vegetation.  On 
its  S.  side  are  three  terraces  with  lemon  and  orange  trellises ;  on 
the  summit  is  an  uninhabited  Talazzo'  (beautiful  view).  The  island 
is  open  to  the  public  dally  from  9  to  4  (fee  to  gardener  i/g-l  ft-)- 
Nearly  opposite  Isola  Bella,  on  the  W.  bank,  lies  — 

Stresa  (R).  —  The  station  lies  Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  quay,  on  the 
road  to  the  Monte  Mottarone  (see  below). 

Hotels.  *Gband  Hotbl  &  des  Iles  Borboh^ss,  Va  M.  to  the  K.W.  of 
the  landing-place,  with  lift,  tourist-office,  and  beautiful  garden,  R.  A^MOi 
B.  IVi,  d^j.  3V«,  D.  5,  pens.  (L.  extra)  10-18,  omn.  i  fr.  (closed  from  mid- 
Nov.  to  mid-March).  —  *H6t.-Pen8.  BEAU-SftJoua,  above  the  village,  on 
the  road  to  the  Collegio  Rosmini,  with  large  garden,  R.  2V2'5,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3, 
D.  4-4V2,  pens.  7-10,  omn.  1  fr. :  ^Hotel  Milan  A  Eaisebhof,  with  restaa- 
rant,  R.  2»/2-4V2,  B. !»/«,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-12;  *H6t.  dItalib  et  Pbhs. 
Suisse,  with  caf^-restaurant,  R.  2-2Va,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  3V«,  pens,  (for 
not  less  than  3  days)  6-7  fr.-,  Alb.  Reale  Bolongabo,  R.'2-2Va,  B.  1,  ddj.  3, 

D.  4,  pens.  6-7  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  H6t.-Pens.  Savoy,  with  good  restaurant, 
R.  from  172,  pens,  from  6  fr.,  these  four  near  the  quay ;  Alb.  San  Got* 
TABDo,  in  the  village,  with  garden,  R.  1V2-2,  B.  1^^,  d€j.  2,  D.  3,  pens. 
5V»-6  fr.,  Italian,  very  fair. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Municipio,  at  the  quay. 

Boat  (barca)  with  one  rower  2  fr.  for  the  first  hour,  and  50  c.  for  each  ad- 
ditional V2  hr. ;  to  Isola  Madrt  and  Uola  Bella  and  back,  with  one  rower,  4V«  fr. 

Bnglish  Church  Service  at  the  Hdtel  des  lies  Borromdes  (April-Sept.)> 
—  English  Phyaiclan,  Dr.  Danvers  (from  April  to  June  1st). 

Stresa  (690  ft.}  pop.  1500),  cooler  and  more  breezy  than  the  other 
places  on  the  lake,  occupies  a  picturesque  and  attractlYe  situation, 
with  the  country-houses  of  many  of  the  Italian  noblesse,  and  is  « 
suitable  spot  for  a  lengthened  stay  during  the  summer  months.  The 
ViUa  Ducale^  on  the  lake,  adjoining  the  church  of  San  Pletro  on  the 
W.,  belongs  to  the  Duchess  of  Genoa.  —  About  10  min.  above  the 
village,  to  the  S.  (reached  by  ascending  from  the  Alb.  Bolongaro), 
stands  the  Collegio  Rosmini  (875  ft),  a  Rosminian  seminary.  The 
church  contains  the  monument  of  the  philosopher  and  statesman 
AnU  Rosmini  (1797-1855),  by  Vela.  The  front  of  the  church  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  Pallanza,  Intra,  and  the  islands.  —  Above 
the  lake,  8/4  M.  to  the  S.E.,  is  the  beautifully  situated  VUla  PaUa- 
vicinoy  and  1/4  M.  farther  on  is  the  Villa  Vignolo,  both  with  fine 
gardens  (visitors  admitted). 

The  MoNTB  MoTTABONB  is  casUy  ascended  from  Stresa  or  Baveno  in 
31/2-14  hrs.  (guide  5  fr.,  convenient  in  wet  weather  for  the  final  third  of 
the  ascent;  mule  8  fr. ;  one-horse  mountain -car  from  Stresa  to  the  Hdt. 
Bellevue  10  fr.).  The  route  from  Bavsno  leads  to  the  S.E.  by  Bomanieo  and 
Campino^  mostly  through  wood,  to  Someraro  (1500  ft.),  where  it  joins  a  roate 
ascending  from  the  road  along  the  lake  opposite  the  Isola  Bella,  and  to 
(l»/4-2  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Levo  (1915  ft. ;  *Hdtel  Levo,  pens.  6-7  fr.).  A  road 
leads  hence  towards  the  left  to  (25  min.)  the  Hot.  Bellevue  (p.  201).  Tbe 
route  to  the  Mottarone  farther  on  ascends  to  the  W.  across  pastures,  past 
the^lpe  Qiardino  (3057  ft.),  to  the  (1  hr.)  chapel  ot  SanC  Eurosia  (36:j5ft.)< 
where  it  turns  to  the  right.  20  min.  Alpe  del  Mottarone^  surrounded  by  fioe 
beeches  and  elms;  V2  hr.  mtel  Mottarone  (see  p.  201).  —  Those  who  start 
from  Stkbsa  follow  Ihe  road  diverging  from  the  main  road  a  little  to  tbe 

E.  of  the  H6tel  des  lies  Borrom^es.   1  hr.  Ri$torantt  Zanini  (1876  ft.;  poor), 
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on  AB  open  meadow.  A  hwgwt -^ovi  point*  to  the  right  to  Levo  (p.  200). 
Another  footpath  direrges  to  the  right,  35  noin.  from  the  Ristor&nte  Zanlni, 
before  we  reach  Qignue^  and  leads  to  (1/4  hr.)  the  *H6t,  Bellente  AJjdno 
(3786  ft. ;  pens.  7-8>/«  fr. ;  closed  D60.-Mareh),  with  a  view  of  Pallansa,  Intra, 
and  BaTeno.  Thence  we  proceed  acroas  the  Mpt  del  MoUanmt  (p.  200)  to 
(IV4  hr.)  the  •HdM  Ifottarone  (4678  ft.;  B.  8,  B.  Vjt,  d<SJ.  3,  pens,  with 
wine  7-8*,  sfr.)  clDsed  Ist  Not.  >  20th  April),  kept  by  the  brothers  Gngliel- 
mina,  lU  min.  below  the  bare  snmmit  of  die  — 

*KoBte  Xettarone  (4893  ft.),  the  colminating  point  of  the  Marffotsolo 
Group.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  'Bigi  of  Northern  Italy'  embraces 
the  Alps,  from  the  Col  di  Tenda  and  Honte  Viso  on  the  W.,  to  the  Ortler 
and  Adamello  on  the  B.  (panorama  by  Bossoli,  in  the  hotel).  The  most 
conspieaons  feature  is  the  Mte.  Jtosa  group  to  the  W.  (especially  fine 
by  morning-light);  to  the  right  of  it  appear  the  Gima  di  Jaszi,  Strahl- 
horn,  Bimpflschhom,  Allalinhom,  Alphubel,  Mischabel  (Taschhom,  Dom, 
Ksdelhorn) ,  Pixxo  Bottarello,  Portjengrat)  Bietschhom,  Mte.  Leone,  Jung- 
fran,  Helsenhorn,  Fiescherhorner  t  then  more  distant,  to  the  £.  of  the 
peaks  of  Xte.  Zeda,  the  Bheinwald  Mountains,  Bemina,  Mte.  Disgrazia,  Mte. 
Legnone,  Mte.  Generoso,  Mte.  Grigna.  At  our  feet  lie  seven  different  lakes, 
the  Lago  d'Orta,  Lago  di  Mergozeo,  Lago  Ma^ore,  Lago  di  Biandronno, 
Lago  di  Varese,  Lago  di  Monate,  and  Lago  di  Comabbio;  farther  to  the 
right  stretch  the  extensive  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  Ticino  and  the  Sesia 
meander  like  silver  threads  through  the  plains. 

On  the  W.  side  a  path,  rather  steep  at  places  (guide  advisable),  de- 
scends direct  to  (2  hrs.)  Omegna  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  69).  Travellers  bound 
for  Orta  (41/4  hrs.)  soon  reach  a  distinct  bridle-puth  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
hill  (guide  unnecessary),  which  after  1  hr.  passes  above  the  Alpe  Cortano 
(to  the  right)  and  in  40  min.  more  in  front  of  the  Madonna  di  Lueiago.  In 
40  min.  more  they  reach  Chigffino  (2120  ft.),  whence  another  V^  ^>  brings 
them  to  Armeno  (1715  ft.;  Alb.  al  Mottarone),  on  the  highroad.  They 
follow  the  latter,  and  in  12  min.  reach  a  point  where  the  road  forks, 
the  left  branch  leading  to  Miasino,  while  the  right,  crossing  the  railway 
to  Gravellona  (station  of  Orta  to  the  left),  runs  via  Careegna  and  the  Villa 
Ortspi  (p.  69)  to  Orta  (IV4  hr.  from  Armeno).  To  reach  the  Albergo 
Belvedere  (p.  69),  we  turn  to  the  right,  2  min.  beyond  the  Villa  Crespi. 

Beyond  Stiesa  the  hanks  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  become  flatter. 
—  The  next  place  on  the  W.  bank  is  Belgirate  (R),  Burrotinded  by 
the  VUloi  Fontana,  dal  Poz%Oy  Minerhij  and  others.  —  Then  follow 
Lata  (B)  and  Meina  (R ;  HoUl  Meina),  with  the  magnificent  Villa 
Farragiana  and  other  beautiful  country-residences  of  the  Italian 
nobility.  The  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  (p.  2021  is  visible  to 
the  S.,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Madonna  del  Monte  (p.  I06),  far  to  the 
£.,  1b  obtained. 

The  steamer  steers  obliquely  across  the  lake  to  Angera  {B.\  on 
the  £.  bank,  with  an  old  chateau  of  the  Yisconti,  since  143^  the 
property  of  the  Counts  Borromeo,  birthplace  of  the  historian  Pietro 
Martlre  d'Anghiera  (1457-1526),  author  of  the  'Decades  Oceanice', 

Arona  (R.).  —  The  new  Bailway  Station  (*Bestaurant)  is  near  the 
pier.  —  Hotels.  Ai.b.  Sam  Oottaboo  A  Pkitsion  Suisw.  B.  2-4,  B.  1V4> 
D-  A  fr. :  Albkboo  Bbalb  d'Italia  b  Pobta,  B.  3-4,  B.  !»/«,  d^j.  3,  D.  4, 
pens.  7-9,  omn.  V«  '»•;  hoth  on  the  quay.  —  Caff^-RiitoranU  da  Oiar- 
*«o,  near  the  Albergo  Beale;  Cc^d  du  Lae,  near  the  quay  5  Caffi  delta 
Staxione. 

Arona  (740  ft.),  an  ancient  town  with  4600  inhab.,  lies  on  the 
W.  bank,  about  3  M.  from  its  S.  extremity.  In  the  principal  church 
of  Santa  Maria  the  chapel  of  the  Borromean  family,  to  the  right  of 
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the  Mgh-altar,  contains  the  ♦Holy  Family  as  an  altar-piece,  hy 
Oaudenzio  Ferrari  (1511) ;  it  is  surioiinded  by  flye  smallei  pictures, 
the  upper  representing  God  the  Father ,  at  the  sides  eiglit  saints 
and  the  donatrix.  The  adjacent  Gothic  chnrch  of  Santi  Martiri  con- 
tains a  high-altar-piece  by  Ambr.  Borgognone, 

On  a  height  overlooking  the  entire  district ,  Y2  ^r-  ^  *^e  N.  of 
the  station  and  pier,  is  a  colossal  Statue  of  San  Carlo,  70  ft.  in 
height,  resting  on  a  pedestal  42  ft.  high,  erected  in  1697  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  Count  Carlo  Borromeo,  Cardinal  -  Archbishop  of 
Milan  (bom  here  in  1538,  died  1584,  canonised  1610).  The  head, 
hands,  and  feet  of  the  statue  axe  of  bronze,  the  robe  of  wrought 
copper.  The  enterprising  visitor  may  enter  the  interior  (50  c.)  and 
climb  to  the  head  of  the  statue,  but  the  ascent  is  far  from  pleasant. 
The  adjacent  church  contains  a  few  relics  of  S.  Carlo.  The  ex- 
tensive building  in  the  vicinity  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Seminary. 

Simplon  Railway  from  Arena  to  Mikm  and  to  Domodotsola  (Brigue), 
see  B..  2;  vii  Borgomanero  and  Santfiiit  to  Turing  see  R.  15;  vial  Novctra 
and  Altuondria  to  Q&noa,  see  R.  30. 

32.   From  Milan  to  Genoa  vi&  Pavia  and  Voghera. 

94  M.  Railway  in  3-7Va  bra.  (fares  17  fr.  55,  12  fr.  30,  7  fr.  90  c.: 
express  19  fr.  30,  13  fr.  50  c.)  j  to  Favia,  22V2  M.,  in  V2-I  br-  (f&'es  4  fr.  20, 
2  fr.  95,  1  fr.  90c.;  express  4  fr.  60,  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10 c).  —  In  winter 
the  Hrain  de  luxe'  from  Vienna  to  Cannes  traverses  this  route  (from  Milan 
to  Genoa,  3  hrs. ;  fare  23  fr.  75  c). 

From  Milan  to  (17V2  M.)  CertosOj  see  p.  161. 

2272  M.  Pavia.  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Stazione  Centrale  (PI.  A,  2), 
the  main  station,  4  min.  beyond  the  Porta  Cavonr.  2.  SUttione  J^ria  Gari- 
baidi  (PI.  D,  3),  for  the  line  to  Cremona  (and  Mantua). 

Hotels.  Crocb  Bianoa  (PI.  a;  B,  3),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  R.  2-4. 
omn.  i/«  fr.,  well  spoken  of  5  Tbb  Bk  (PL  b ;  B,  3),  same  street.  —  Cafi 
Bortoloy  Caffh  Demetrio^  both  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  TYeUtoria 
del  SirOi  Via  Antonio  Bordoni  5. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Mercato  Coperto  (PI.  B,  3). 

Cab  per  drive  80  c,  at  night  i  fr.  20,  per  hour  1  fr.  50  c.  —  Omnibcs 
from  the  Stazione  Centrale  to  the  Via  llazKini  (PI.  C,  3),  10  c.  —  Sticam 
TsAMWAT  to  Milan  (comp.  p.  161),  starting  from  the  Piazza  Petrarca(Pl.  B,  2). 

Chief  Sights  (1/2  day):  San  Michele;  Covered  Bridge;  University; 
Castello ;  *8an  Pietro  in  Ciel  d'Oro;  Santa  Maria  di  Canepanova. 

Pavia  (260  ft.),  with  29,500  inhah.,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  nniversity, 
is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po  and  is  con- 
nected with  Milan  by  the  NavigUo  di  Pavia  (p.  132).  Of  the  nu- 
merous towers,  which  won  for  it  the  title  of  *Citta  delle  Cento  Torri', 
and  of  the  churches,  which  are  said  to  have  numbered  165  in  the 
14th  cent.,  only  a  few  now  remain;  but  parts  of  the  ancient  ram- 
parts and  bulwarks  still  attest  the  ancient  importance  of  the  town. 

Pavia,  the  Tieinum  of  the  ancients  and  the  capital  of  the  Lombards 
from  572  to  774,  was  not  known  as  Fapia  until  the  7th  century.  Beren- 
garius  I.,  Margrave  of  Friuli  (883)  and  two  of  his  successors  were  crowned 
as  Kings  of  Italy  in  the  church  of  San  Michele  here,  and  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  (1165)   and  other  Gherman  rulers  received  the  Lombard  crown  at 
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Pavfa.  In  the  middle  agea  it  waa  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Oerman  emperors, 
until  it  was  banded  over  in  1860,  by  Emp.  Cbarlcf  IV.,  to  Oaleazto  II.  VU- 
conti  (p.  127),  as  imperial  vicar.  —  The  battle  of  Pavia,  at  which  Francis  /. 
of  France  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Lannof^  eeneral  of  Charles  V., 
took  place  in  the  park  of  the  castle  on  24th  Feb.,  1525. 

LetTlng  the  raUway-station,  we  enter  the  Cokso  Gatouk  (PI. 
A,  B,  3)  through  the  Porta  OaTOUi  (in  a  wall  to  the  right  is  the 
statue  of  a  Roman  magistrate),  and  following  the  Via  Bossolaro  to 
the  right  reach  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo. 

The  Oathbdbal  (PI.  B,  3),  begun  In  the  early  -  Benaissanee 
style  by  Criatoforo  Boeehi  in  1487  on  the  site  of  two  churches  of 
the  Lomhard  period  and  continued  with  the  co-operation  of  Amadeo 
and  BramanUf  but  neyer  completed,  is  a  Tast  'centxaV  structure 
fcomp.  p.  Ixiv)  with  four  arms.  The  facade  (1898)  and  the  dome 
(300  ft.  high)  are  modern. 

In  the  IMTXBIOB  are  altar-pieces  by  Cfitmpietrino  (1621 ;  in  the  original 
frame),  Bern.  Oatti  (Madonna  with  the  rosary,  1531),  Qiov.  BaU.  Cretpi, 
Daniele  Oretpiy  and  Fed.  Farufjlni  (1854).  In  the  right  transept  is  the  hand- 
some marble  altar  (by  Tomm.  OrsoUno^  1653)  of  St.  Syrus  (2nd  cent.),  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  first  bishop  of  Pari  a. 

Adjoining  the  church  to  the  left  rises  the  massiye  Torre  Maggiorc 
(256  ft.  high),  a  tower  mentioned  as  early  as  1330;  the  top  story 
was  begun  in  1583  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  Ookso  Yitto&xo  Emanublb  (PI.  B, 
1-4),  a  street  Intersecting  the  town  in  a  straight  direction  from  N. 
to  S.,  from  the  Porta  di  Milano  to  the  Porta  Ticinese,  and  leading  to 
the  Covered  Bridge  (14th  cent. ;  a  pleasant  promenade  with  pictur- 
esque view)  over  the  Ticino.  A  chapel  stands  on  the  hridge,  half- 
way across. 

The  church  of  San  Teodoro  (PI.  B,  4),  at  the  end  of  the  street 
of  that  name  running  to  the  W.  off  the  Gorso  Yittorlo  Emanuele, 
contains  frescoes  in  the  transept  by  Bramantino,  representing 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Theodore  and  Agnes  (1510-11). 

San  Michblb  Maogiohb  (PI.  C,  4),  to  which  the  third  side* 
street  to  the  right  leads  (coming  from  the  hridge),  a  hasilica  of  the 
Lomhard  period,  dates  in  its  present  Lomhard-Romanesque  form 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.  The  facade  is  adorned 
with  numerous  reliefs  in  sandstone,  in  rihhon-llke  stripes,  and 
a  curious  gahled  gallery. 

The  vaulted  Ihtxsiob.  restored  in  1860-75,  is  supported  by  eight 
pillars,  from  which  rise  aouble  round  arches.  Over  the  centre  of  the 
transept  rises  an  octagonal  dome.  The  pillars  of  the  transepts  bear  traces 
of  ancient  frescoes.  Hie  tomb  of  Mart.  Salimb^ne,  in  the  crypt,  has  a 
relief  attributed  to  Giov.  Ant.  Amadeo  (1491). 

Near  the  middle  of  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  is  the  Mercato 
Coperto  (PI.  B,  3),  buUt  by  Balossi  in  1881-82.  Behind  it,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  a  monument,  hy  Enrico  Cassi  (1900),  to  the 
Cair6li  Family  of  Pa  via:  Adelaide  Cairoli  entrusts  a  banner  to  her 
five  sons,  illustrious  in  the  war  of  independence ;  in  front,  to  the 
left,  is  Benedetto  Cairoli  (1825-89),  the  statesman. 
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In  tlie  N.  part  of  the  Cono  Yltt.  Emanuele,  to  the  right,  stands 
the  UNiTBKaiTT  (PI.  B,  0,  2,  3),  founded  hy  Galeazzo  II.  Visconti 
in  1361  on  the  site  of  a  sohool  of  law,  which  had  existed  here  sinee 
the  11th  century.  The  present  Imposing  huilding,  hegun  in  1490 
under  Lodovico  11  Moro,  was  greatly  extended  ahout  1770  hy  Oius. 
Piermarini.  The  handsome  quadrangles  are  emhellished  with  mem- 
orial tablets,  husts,  and  monuments  of  celebrated  professors  and 
students.  In  the  second  court  are  a  statue  of  Yolta,  by  AnU  Tan' 
tardini  (1878),  and  memorial  reliefs  of  professors.    In  the  library 

ica.  200,000  Yols.)  are  preserved  some  of  the  ashes  of  Columbns 
comp.  p.  90),  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  student  at  Pavia. 

The  Corso  next  leads  in  a  N.  direction,  past  the  Piazza  d'ltalia, 
to  the  Piassa  CastcUo,  and  to  the  old  Gastlb  (Pi.  0,  2),  erected  by 
Galeazzo  U.  about  1360,  now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  containing  a 
handsome  court  of  the  14th  cent.  (adm.  by  permission  of  the  officer 
on  guard). 

The  Via  Luitprando  leads  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Castello  to 
the  old  monastic  church  of  San  Pietbo  nr  Gibl  d'Obo  (PI.  B,  2). 
This  building,  originally  Lombardic  but  rebuilt  about  1100  in  the 
Lombard-Romanesque  style,  was  restored  in  1876-99  by  Ang.  Sa- 
voldi.   The  exterior  of  the  choir  should  be  noticed. 

iNTEBioB.  In  the  high  choir  is  the  sumptaoua  *Arca  di  BanV  Agot^M^ 
adorned  with  95  statuettes  and  50  reliefs,  executed  by  Bonino  da  Canine 
or  some  other  of  the  Campionesi  after  1862.  On  the  sarcophagus  is  the 
recumbent  figure  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  relics  were  brought  from  Sar- 
dinia to  Pavia  in  723  under  King  Luitprand.  >-  The  choir-apse  has  modern 
frescoes  by  Loverini  and  Bemardi.  —  The  double -aisled  crypt  rests  upon 
24  columns. 

The  Via  Pietro  Carpanelli  leads  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Piazza 
Castello  to  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Francesco  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  of  the 
13th  cent.,  with  a  modernized  interior.  The  rich  brick  fa^e  was 
restored  in  1897.  —  In  the  vicinity  stands  the  Colltgio  Ohislieri 
(PI.  0,  3) ,  founded  in  1569  by  Pius  V.  (Ghislieri) ,  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  whom  has  been  erected  in  the  piazza  in  front. 

In  the  Via  Defendente  Sacchi,  a  little  to  the  S.,  is  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  di  Canepanova  (PI.  6 ;  0,  3),  a  small  dome-covered 
structure  designed  by  Bramante  (1492)  but  not  completed  until 
1564,  with  a  passage  round  the  top.  —  Three  ancient  Brick  Tov)ers 
rise  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Via  Roma,  to  the  W.  of  the  university,  terminates  in  the 
Piazza  del  Carmine,  with  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Carmine  (PI.  B,  3),  a  brick  edifice  of  fine  proportions,  flanked  with 
chapels,  and  dating  from  1390.  The  sacristy  contains  a  fountain 
by  Amadeo. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Piazza  Petrarca,  to  the  right,  is  the  Palauo 
Malaspina^  now  the  Mubbo  Civico  (PI.  15;  B,  2);  open  daily  (fee; 
MS.  catalogue).  On  the  groundfloor  are  national  relics  and  mem- 
orials. On  the  first  floor  are  reliefs  by  Amadeo  y  a  collection  of 
about  450  paintings ,  some  fine  engravings  and  niello-prints  r^.j/- 
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Fountain  of  Love,  by  Ant.  PoUaiuoh),  etc.  Among  the  paintings 
(2nd  room  on  the  right)  are :  Carlo  CriveUi,  The  napkin  of  St.  Yeio- 
nica  (an  early  work)}  Amb,  Borgognoney  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  with 
Carthusian  monks ;  58.  Ant.  da  Me$fina,  Portrait  (retonched) ;  60. 
CorreggiOj  Holy  Family,  an  early  work  (much  damaged) ;  68.  B.  luini, 
Fragment  of  a  fresco ;  74.  JPra  Bartolomeo,  Holy  Family. 

In  a  side-street  (Yicolo  San  Zeno)  are  busts  of  Boethius  and  Petrarch. 
Tradition  points  this  out  as  the  place  in  which  Boitkiut^  confined  by  the 
Bmperor  Theodoric,  composed  his  work  on  the  ^Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy'. Pttrarch,  with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  frequently  visited  the 
palace  as  the  gnest  of  Galeauo  n.  His  grandson,  who  died  at  the  Pal. 
Malaspina,  was  interred  in  the  former  church  of  San  Zeno.  A  short  poem 
of  Petrarch  in  allusion  to  this  event,  in  six  Latin  distiches,  is  one  of  the 
many  inscriptions  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance. 

To  the  W.  of  the  town,  %  M.  outside  the  Porta  Cavour,  lies 
the  church  of  San  Salvatore,  founded  in  the  7th  cent,  under  King 
Arlbert,  but  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  15-1 6th  centuries.  —  About 
V2  M.  farther  on  is  the  church  of  San  Lanfraneo  (formerly  Santo 
bolero'),  dating  from  the  12th  century.  It  contains  the  sarcophagus 
of  Bishop  Lanfraneo  Beccari  (d.  1198),  by  G.  A.  Amadeo  (ca.  1500), 
who  executed  also  some  of  the  flue  terracotta  sculptures  in  the 
cloisters. 

FhomPavia  to  Albbbasdbia  Yil  ToxBJE-BsBSTTi  andYaijbnza,40V2M., 
railway  in  ca.  2V4-4«/4  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  56,  6  fr.  30,  3  fr.  40  c).  The  line 
croMes  the  Ticino  and  intersects  the  broad  plain  of  the  Po,  in  a  S.W. 
Section.  Unimportant  stations.  —  Torrt-Btretti^  see  p.  190;  VaUnza, 
see  p.  190. 

FaoM  Payia  to  CsxMOirA  (Mantua),  46  M.,  railway  in  SV4-SV4  brs. 
(fares  8  fr.  60,  6  fr.  5,  3  fr.  90  c.).  —  The  line  intersects  the  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  Po  and  the  Olona.  —  9^/i  M.  Belgioioso^  with  a  handsome 
chlteau.  —  26^/2  H.  CcualputterlengQ,  where  the  line  unites  with  that  from 
Piacenza  to  UUan  (p.  858).  —  30  H.  Codogno  (p.  858).  Thence  to  (46  M.) 
OrmotMy  see  R.  33. 

Fhom  Payia  to  Stkadblla,  yia  Bressana-Bottarone  (see  below),  20  U., 
railway  in  1-11/4  br.    Stradella^  see  p.  357. 

From  Pavia  to  VereeUi,  see  p.  190. 

The  Railwat  to  Gekoa  crosses  the  Ticino  by  a  bridge  y^  M. 
long,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  beyond  (26  M.)  Cava 
Manaroy  it  crosses  the  Po.  At  (30i/2  M.)  Bressana-Bottorone  di- 
verges the  abOYe-mentioned  branch  to  Stradella  (p.  357).  8372  ^' 
IwigaviUa. 

331/2  M.  Voghera  (310  ft.;  Italia),  with  14,600  inhab.,  per- 
haps the  ancient  /rta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Staffbroy  was  once  forti- 
fied by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti.  The  ancient  chnrch  of  San 
loren%o  was  remodelled  in  1600.  From  Voghera  to  Ptacensa.  see 
R.  49. 

The  steam -tramway  from  Voghera  to  Stradella  (p.  357)  p^snea  the 
village  of  (41/3  U.)  MvntOtUOy  famous  for  the  battle  of  9th  June,  1800  (five 
days  before  the  battle  of  Marengo).  Here,  too,  on  30th  Hay,  1859,  the  first 
serious  encounter  between  the  Austrians  and  the  united  French  and  Sar- 
Ahiian  armies  took  place. 

Another  steam  -  tramway  connects  Voghera  with  (6  M.)  Rivancugcmo, 
we  station  for  /SaUte,  a  small  watering-place,  with  iodine  and  saline  baths. 
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At  (431/2  M.)  Pontecurone  we  cross  the  impetuous  Curone  (dry 
in  summer).   Country  fertile. 

49  M.  Tortona  (395  ft.;  mt.  Naxtonale;  Alb,  Vniverao^^  the 
ancient  Dertona,  a  town  of  11,300  inhab.,  on  the  ScrMaj  was 
destroyed  in  1155  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  Cathedral  dates 
from  1584.  The  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  Canali  (9th  cent.) 
was  altered  in  the  13th  century.  The  chapel  of  the  Epitcopal  Palace 
contains  a  winged  picture  by  Macrino  d'Alba  (1499).  In  the  Museo 
Romano  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus.   Fine  view  from  the  castle. 

From  Tortona  a  branch-railway  runs  to  (5V«  M.)  Ccuielnuovo- Scrivia^ 
and  a  steam-tramway  to  Sale  (p.  53). 

From  Tortona  to  Turin  via  Akstandria^  see  RE.  49,  11  c. 

60  M.  Novij  and  thence  to  (94  M.)  Genoa,  see  R.  lie. 

33.  From  Milan  to  Mantua  vi&  Cremona. 

901/2  M.  Railway  in  8-51/4  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.  95,  11  fr.  90,  7  fr.  66  c.) ;  to 
Cremona,  51  V«  M.,  in  2V4-3V4  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  65,  6  fr.  75,  4  fr.  35  c).  Car- 
riages are  changed  at  Codogno. 

From  Milan  to  (35V2  M.)  Codogno,  see  p.  205.  Our  train  diverges 
here  from  the  main  line  to  the  E.  —  Near  (391/2  M.)  Piztighettone, 
where  Francis  I.  was  confined  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  (p.  203),  we 
cross  the  Adda  (p.  180),  which  is  here  navigable.  —  49  M.  Cava 
Tigoz%i. 

51^2  ^*  Cremona.  —  The  Railway  station  is  outside  the  Porta  HUano 
(PI.  C,  1).  —  Hotels.  *Albkrgo  Cappkllo  ed  Italia  (PI.  a ;  E,  3),  Corso 
Campi,  R.  2V«-3,  omn.  8/4  f'-  \  Boma,  Via  Giuseppe  Uazzini  (PI.  F,  3),  R. 
2-2V2fr. ;  Pavonk,  Via  Beccherie  Vecchic,  plainer.  —  Oafis.  Soresini^ 
GambrintiSi  both  in  the  Piazza  Roma. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (Fl.  E,  F,  3),  Piazza  Roma.  —  Gabs.  Per  drive 
in  the  town  '/a?  per  V2  hr.  1,  each  addit.  V«  hr.  V2  fr. ;  from  the  station  to 
the  town  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  20  c  Luggage  free.  —  Photographs  aXBetrCtj 
Corso  Mazzini. 

Cremona  (165  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  and  an  episcopal 
see,  with  80,200  inhab.,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  ieft  bank  of 
the  Po,  and  carries  on  considerable  silk-manufactures. 

The  original  town  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  from  the  Gallic  Ceno- 
mani  and  colonised  by  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war 
(B.C.  218).  It  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  K.  Italy,  bat 
in  70A.D.,  during  the  civil  wars,  it  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  £mp. 
Vespasian,  who,  however,  afterwards  restored  it.  ^Bellis  ezternis  intacta 
civilibus  infelix'  is  the  summary  of  its  history  by  Tacitus.  The  Gotha  and 
Lombards,  especially  King  Agilulf,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  conflicts 
between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  did  great  damage  to  the  town.*  Cremona 
espoused  the  cause  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  against  Milan  and  Crema,  and 
subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Visconti  and  of  Francesco 
Sforza  (p.  127),  after  which  it  belonged  to  Milan.  On  1st  Feb.,  1702,  Prince 
Eugene  surprised  the  French  marshal  Villeroi  here  and  took  him  prisoner. 
In  1799  the  Austrians  defeated  the  French  here. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  far-famed  Violins  and  Violas  of  Cremona 
were  Andrea  Amati  (ca.  1510-80)  and  ITieeold  Amati  (1696-1684),  Antonio 
Stradivari  (1644-1728),  and  Giuseppe  Ant.  GuarneH  (1683-1745). 

Painting.  Boccaccio  Boccaccino  (ca.  1460-1518),  who  for  a  time  Eeems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Giov.  Bellini  (p.  291),  in  Venice,  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Cremona  schopl  of  painting.    The 
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frescoes  of  hit  MaisUntfl  Altohdlo  da  Milan*  and  Qian  Franc.  Bembo  show 
tbe  infineace  of  Romanino  (p.  220)  and  Pordenone  (p.  291),  who  worked  side 
by  side  with  them  in  the  cathedral.  The  tradition!  of  Boceaeeino  were 
eontinaed  by  his  son,  CamiUo  Bocoaectno^  and  by  Oale€Uso  Campi  (d.  1586). 
rbe  younger  Oampi,  Oiulio  and  Antonio^  were  mainly  subject  to  the  sway 
of  Ginlio  Bomano.  Cremona  was  the  birthplace  of  So/onUba  d'An^uisHola 
(1535-1826),  who,  like  her  five  sisters,  practised  the  art  of  painting,  and 
WM  highlv  esteemed  by  her  contemporaries.  She  afterwards  retired  to 
Genoa,  and  eren  in  her  old  age  attracted  the  admiration  of  Van  Dyck. 

In  the  Piazza  dbi.  Gomunb  (PI.  F,  4)  rises  the  TorraxMo,  a  tower 
397  ft.  in  height,  ereeted  in  1261-84,  and  connected  with  the  cath- 
edral by  a  series  of  logge.  ExtensiTe  rlew  f^om  the  top.  —  Oppo- 
site the  tower  is  the  Gh>thic  ^Pakuto  Pubblieo  (now  the  MufUeipio) 
of  1206-46  (restored;  line  Renaissance  portal) ,  containing  a  few 
pietares  by  masters  of  the  Cremona  school  and  a  rich  marble  chlm- 
ney-plece  by  Pedone  (1502).  Adjacent  is  the  Gothic  Pala%%o  de 
GonfalonUH  or  de'  Oiurecoruulti,  of  1292. 

The  *Gathbi>bai.  (PI.  F,  4),  a  Tanlted  stmctnre  in  the  Roman- 
esqne-Lombard  style,  erected  in  1107-90,  has  a  rich  main  facade 
embellished  with  columns  (partly  remodelled  in  1491)  and  tastefnl 
briek  facades  on  the  transepts,  especially  the  S. 

The  IxTKBioB  with  its  aisles,  and  transepts  also  flanked  with  aisles 
(restored  in  iU05),  is  covered  with  frescoes  by  Boccaccio  Boceaeeino  (ca. 
1S06-18),  Romanino  (1519-20),  Pordenone  (1620-22),  and  later  masters  of  the 
Cremona  School,  snch  as  CamUio  Boceaeeino,  AUobello  da  Melone,  Fietro  and 
Oian  Frcme.  Bembo^  the  Campi,  and  Oatti.  Oyer  the  arches  of  the  nave, 
OS  both  sides,  are  long  series  of  frescoes.  Left  wall,  above  the  first  four 
vehes:  Boceaedo  Boceaeeino,  Life  of  the  Virgin,  in  eight  scenes;  5th  arch, 
Oitm  Frameeteo  Bemlbo,  The  Magi,  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple  \  beyond 
the  organ,  Altobello  da  Melone,  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents;  above  the  last  arch,  Boceaeeino,  Christ  teaching  in  the  Temple. 
The  colossal  figures  of  Christ  and  four  saints  in  the  apse  are  also  by 
boceaeeino.  Bight  wall :  Melone,  Last  Supper,  Christ  washing  the  Disciples' 
feet,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  OUves,  Christ  taken  by  the  soldiers,  Christ  be- 
fore Caiaphas;  above  the  4th  and  5th  arches,  Romanino,  *Ghrist  led  out 
to  be  crucified,  Scourging  of  Christ,  Crown  of  Thorns,  EcceHomo;  above 
the  last  three  arches,  towards  the  facade,  Fordenone's  three  celebrated 
'Passion  Scenes:  Christ  before  Pilate,  Christ  and  St.  Veronica,  Christ 
nailed  to  the  Cross.  On  the  front  wall,  a  colossal  Crucifixion  and  En- 
tombment by  PiMrdenone.  —  The  two  pulpits  are  embellished  with  reliefs 
from  an  old  altar,  by  Amadeo  (1483).  —  The  choir  contains  fine  Renais- 
sance stalls  by  Oiov.  Maria  PkMna  and  Fietro  daUa  Tarria  (1482  90).  The 
liigh- altar-piece  (Assumption)  is  by  Bern.  Gatti.  The  chapel  of  the  Host 
(1569),  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  is  elaborately  frescoed  by  tbe  Campi.  — 
In  the  right  transept  is  a  fresco,  by  OiuUo  Campi,  representing  the  history 
of  Esther.  —  First  chapel  to  the  right :  altar-piece  by  Fordenone^  Madonna 
between  two  saints.  —  In  the  crypt  stands  ^e  sarcophagus  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Marcellinus,  by  Bened.  Briotco  (1507). 

In  the  vicinity  are  the  octagonal  Battistero  (PI.  F,  4)  of  1167, 
&nd  the  Campo  Santo ,  in  the  pavement  of  which  are  curious  old 
mosaics  (Hercules  and  Nessns ;  Piety  wounded  hy  C^ruelty ;  Faith 
tearing  out  the  tongue  of  Discord,  etc.). 

The  adjacent  Piazta  Roma  (PI.  E,  F,  3)  is  laid  out  with  gardens 
(mnsic  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  evenings). 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Roma,  in  the  Via 
Ugolani  Dati  (PL  E,  3),  stands  the  old  Falaszo  DaU,  erected  about  1580  in 
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the  late-Ben  aisfance  ftyle  of  Gal.  Alessi  and  now  a  hospital.  The  coart 
and  staircase  are  very  fine.  To  the  E.,  at  "So.  7  Gorso  cQ  Porta  Venezia, 
is  the  Monte  di  PUtd  (PI.  G,  2,  8),  dating  from  the  15th  centary.  The 
elegant  brick  facade  if  embellished  with  a  charming  frieze  of  Nereids, 
coat8-of-arms,  and  portrait-heads,  and  in  the  court  is  a  frieze  of  Bacchantes. 
—  Farther  on ,  near  the  Porta  venezia  (p.  209) ,  is  the  church  of  SaaC 
AbbomUo  (PI.  G,  2),  with  an  early  work  (1527)  of  Giulio  Gampi  (Madonu 
with  SS.  Nazarius  and  Gelsus)  and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Alto- 
bello  da  Melone.    In  the  sacristy  are  some  cabinets  tj  G.  M.  Platina. 

From  the  Mnniclpio  the  Via  Ala  Ponzone  leads  to  the  W.  to  the 
Palaxto  Reale  (formerly  Ala  di  Ponzone),  which  contains  the  in- 
teresting MusBO  CiTico  (daily  9-3,  except  Sun.;  60c.). 

On  the  Staircate  are  sculptures,  portions  of  frescoes,  etc.  —  FirH  Floor. 
From  an  Anteroom^  with  drawings  and  small  paintings,  we  pass  through 
a  handsome  Benaissance  doorway  to  Boon  I.,  which  contains  enamels, 
bronzes,  miniatures,  book-bindings,  ivory  caryings,  and  terracottas.  — 
Boom  II.  Medals  and  plaquettes ;  also  Trinity,  by  Vine,  Civerchioy  and  other 
paintings.  —  Boon  III.  Paintings:  Gamillo  Boecaccinoy  Madonna  and  two 
saints^  Gicm  Fr.  Bembo,  Madonna;  C.  Crivelli^  San  Kicol6  of  Tolentino  (re- 
touched); Boccaccio  Boccaccmo,  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Anthony  of 
Padua  and  Stephen  (1518);  Gal.  Campi,  Madonna  and  two  saints.  —  BooxIV. 
Lor.  cU  Gredi  (?),  Madonna.  —  In  the  following  rooms  are  works  by  early 
Netherlandish  masters  (Jean  Provost,  Madonna),  paintings,  sculptures,  etc. 

On  the  Sbcond  Floob  are  old  prints,  views  of  Cremona,  weapons, 
uniforms,  and  natural  history  collections. 

In  front  of  the  museum  is  a  Marble  Statue  ofAmileare  PonckUUi 
(1834-86),  a  native  of  the  district  and  composer  of  *Gioconda'.  — 
Farther  up  the  Corso  Yitt.  Emanuele,  in  the  second  cross-street  to 
the  left,  is  the  church  of  San  Pibtbo  al  Po  (PI.  E,  5),  buUt  in  1549- 
70  by  Bipari.  Oyer  the  third  altar  to  the  right,  Madonna  and  saints, 
by  Oian  Franc,  Bembo  (1524).  The  rich  ceiling-decorations  are  by 
Ant  Campi  and  other  masters. 

In  Sant'  Agostino  (PI.  D,  3),  a  church  of  the  14th  cent.,  with 
aisles  and  barrel-vaulting:  first  chapel  on  the  right,  Pietlt,  by 
Oiulio  Campi;  last  side-altar  but  one.  Madonna  and  two  saints  by 
Perugino  (1494) ;  left,  between  the  3rd  and  4th  altars,  portraits  of 
Francesco  Sforza,  and  between  the  4th  and  6th,  of  his  wif e  Bianca 
Maria  Visconti,  frescoes  (retouched)  by  Bonif.  Bembo  (15th  cent.). 

The  Via  Guido  Grandi  (passing  on  the  right  the  small  church 
of  Santa  Margherita,  built  and  painted  by  Oiidio  Campi,  1546 ;  and, 
farther  on,  to  the  left.  No.  1,  the  Palazzo  Trecehi,  in  the  early- 
Renaissance  style)  leads  hence  to  the  Piazza  Gabibaij)!  (PL  0, 
D,  2),  with  the  church  of  Sant'  Agata  (by  the  entrance-wall,  Mon- 
ument of  Franc.  Trecchi,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  by  Gian  Oi»to- 
foro  Romano,  1502;  beside  the  high-altar,  four  large  ftescoes  by 
Oiulio  Campi,  painted  in  1536  in  the  style  of  Pordenone).  From 
the  piazza  the  Gorso  Garibaldi  leads  to  the  N.  W.  to  the  Porta  Milano 
(PI.  C,  1)  and  the  station.  —  Near  the  gate,  adjoining  the  church 
of  San  Luea  (right),  is  the  CapptUa  del  Criato  Bisorto,  a  tastefol 
brick  edifice  of  the  early  Renaissance  (1503);  the  interior,  renewed 
in  the  baroque  style,  contains  frescoes  of  1590. 

Not  far  from  the  Porta  Milano,  in  the  Via  Bertesi  (PI.  C,  D,  1), 
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stands  the  Pal.  Croffi  (formerly  ^aimondi),  an  early -Renaissance 
strnctnie,  containing  sculptures  by  Pedone.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
Via  Palestro  (PI.  D,  1)  is  the  Pal.  Stanga,  with  a  baroque  facade 
aad  a  fine  colonnade  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

About  li/s  X.  to  the  £.  of  tbe  Porta  Venezia  (PI.  H,  3),  near  the 
lantua  road,  is  the  church  of  *8aB  Big ismondo,  with  frescoes  and  pictures 
by  Boeeaecio  Boccaedno^  the  younger  Catnpi^  and  other  Gremoneae  masters ; 
altar-piece  by  Oiulio  Campi  (IMO),  Madonna  with  saints,  and  below, 
Francesco  Sforza  aad  his  wife,  founders  of  the  church.  S.  Sigismondo  is 
a  station  on  the  steam- tramway  from  Cremona  to  Casaimaen^iore  (p.  218). 
-  Near  the  Tillage  of  Le  Torri  lies  the  beautiful  Villa  SaeerdoH. 

Frok  Cbkmona  to  Bebsgia,  SlVt  H. ,  railway  in  1V«-1*A  hr.  (fares 
5  fr.  95,  4  fr.  16,  2  fr.  70  c.).  —  7  M.  Ohneneta,  see  p.  217.  The  other 
stations  are  unimportant.  —  31Vs  M.  Bretda  (p.  219). 

From  C&emoha  to  PiACiNza,  191/4  M.,  steam  -  tramway  in  1V4-2  hrs. 
Tbe  road  intersects  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  after  crossing 
the  river  with  its  numerous  islands,  and  at  Caorto  crosses  the  river  formed 
by  the  GUopenua  and  Biglio.  At  RoneagUa  we  cross  the  Nurt  and  proceed 
to  the  W.  to  Piaeenta  (p.  368). 

^  From  Cremona  to  Paoia^  see  p.  205:  to  Treviglio  (Milan),  see  p.  217; 
via  Fiorenzuola  to  Lugagnano^  see  p.  361. 

The  first  station  of  note  beyond  Cremona  is  (69  M.)  Piftdena, 
the  jonetlon  of  the  Brescia  and  Parma  line  (p.  218). 

74  M.  Botxolo^  with  an  old  castle  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
Gonzagas  (p.  268).  Before  reaching  (T7V2  ^0  ^arcaria  we  cross 
the  OgUo.  —  83  M.  Caatelluechio. 

About  2V3  M.  to  the  E.  of  Castellucchio,  6  M.  from  Mantua,  is  the 
cbnrch  of  Santa  Maria  dau  Oraxie^  founded  in  1399,  a  famous  resort  of 
piigrims,  containing  curious  votive  offerings  in  the  form  of  lifesise  figures 
in  wax,  bearing  the  names  of  *Char]es  Y.',  *Ferdinand  l.\  'Pope  Pius  II.\ 
the  'Conn^table  de  Bourbon',  etc.    Also  a  few  monuments. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Miiuiio.  —  GOygM.  Mantua,  see  p.  257. 

34.  From  Milan  to  Bei^mo. 

33V«  M.  Railway  in  lV*-2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  30,  4  fr.  40,  2  fr.  85  c). 
Finest  views  to  the  left. 

From  Milan  to  (20  M.)  Treviglio,  see  p.  217.  Our  line  here  di- 
verges to  the  N.E.  —  271/2  M.  VerdellOy  331/2  M.  Bergamo. 

Bergamo.  —  Hotels.  *Alb.  Rbalb lTALiA,Via  Venti  Settembre  (PI.  C,  6), 
K.  2Va-3>/«,  B.  !>/«»  omn.  »/4  fr. ;  Gonoobdia,  Viale  della  Stazione  (PL  D,  5), 
well  fitted  up,  with  a  trattoria  and  a  garden,  B.  2-3,  omn.  i/t  fr. ;  Alb. 
MiLAKo,  same  street,  new^  Alb.  Ristobantb  del  Commskcio,  Piazza  Ca- 
vour  14;  Cappbllo  d'Oro, Viale  della  Stazione,  B.  2-3  fr.,  all  in  the  new 
town,  the  last  two  unpretending. 

Cafea.  Nanonale,  with  concert-room;  Centrale;  Campari,  all  three  in 
thePiazza  Vittorio  Emanuele;  Walter,  Piazza  Garibaldi.  -^Birreria  Gambrino, 
Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Gabs  (stand  in  the  Piazza  Vitt  Emanuele),  per  drive  1,  per  hr.  2V»  fr.  — 
Tramway  from  the  PorU  San  Bernardino  (PI.  B,  6)  by  the  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre, the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and  the  Piazza  Donizetti  to  the  Porta 
Santa  Caterina  (PI.  B,  1,  2).  Fare  10  c.  —  Electric  Tramway  from  the 
nflway-station  vi&  the  Piaaza  Vitt.  Emanuele  to  the  lower  station  of  the 
Cable  Railway.  —  A  Cable  Tramway  (Funieolare;  PI.  C,  2)  connects  the 
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lower  iowo  with  the  upper  town  \  the  lower  st&tion  ia  in  the  Strada  Vitt. 
Emftnnele,  Vs^*  f^^  ^e  PiaezftVitt.  Emanoele.    Fare  16  c. 
PHOToasAPHS  at  Taramaii*s^  Via  Torqnato  Tasso. 

Bergamo  (820-1200  ft.) ,  the  ancient  Bergomum^  a  Milanese 
town  from  1264  to  1428  but  after  that  Venetian  until  1797,  now  a 
provincial  capital  and  episcopal  see,  with  25,400  inhah.,  lies  at  ihc 
junction  of  the  Val  Brembana,  watered  by  the  BrembOj  and  the 
Val  Serianaj  named  after  the  rapid  Serio  (another  affluent  of  the 
Adda).  This  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  smaller  trading  and  manu- 
facturing towns  in  Italy,  although  its  once  famous  fair  (Fiera  di 
Sant*  Alessandro,  middle  of  August  to  middle  of  September)  has 
lost  its  importance.  The  town  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the 
Ciith  AUa^  picturesquely  situated  on  hills  and  strongly  fortified  hy 
the  Venetians  in  1561-88,  and  the  much  larger  new  quarters  in  the 
plain  (Borgo  San  Leonardo^  Borgo  Pignolo,  Borgo  San  TommaaoJ^ 
with  numerous  cotton,  silk,  and  other  factories  and  an  interesting 
piazza  f^Fiera;  PL  0,  D,  4). 

From  the  railway-station  (PI.  D,  E,  6)  the  broad  Viale  della 
Stazione  leads  to  the  Piazza  Vittobio  Emanuelb  (PI.  C,  D,  4,  5), 
with  a  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  JI.  The  Via  Borfuro  leads  hence 
to  the  W.  to  SanV  Alessandro  in  Colonna  (PI.  B,  0,  5),  contain- 
ing a  fine  •Assumption  by  Romanino  (left  transept).  The  church 
is  named  from  the  partly  antique  column  in  front  of  it,  at  which 
St.  Alexander,  tutelary  saint  of  Bergamo,  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom. 

To  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  Teatro  Gaetano  Donhetti  (PL  D,  4), 
is  the  Piazza  Donizetti,  with  a  monument  by  Franc.  Jerace  (1897) 
to  Gaetano  Doniaetti  (1798-1848) ,  who  was  a  native  of  Bergamo; 
the  composer,  seated  upon  an  ancient  Greek  exedra,  receives  the 
inspiration  of  a  Muse.  —  In  the  Via  Torquato  Tasso,  on  the  N 
side  of  the  Piazza,  is  the  church  of  San  Bartolomeo  (PL  D,  4). 
The  large  *Altar-piece  behind  the  high-altar  is  one  of  the  chief 
works  of  Lor.  Lotto,  ^Madonna  surrounded  by  ten  saints  (1516). 
Fine  choir-stalls  by  Fra  Damiano  (1520).  —  Farther  on  is  — 

Santo  Spirito  (PI.  E,  3),  the  fine  aisleless  interior  of  which  is 
in  the  early-Renaissance  style,  due  partly  to  Pietro  Jsabello. 

iNTBSiOB.  Left,  1st  chapel :  TirevitaUf  John  the  Baptist,  surrounded  by 
SS.  Bartholomew ,  Nicholas  of  Bari ,  Joseph,  and  Dominic .  the  painter "s 
masterpiece  (1615).  Left,  second  altar,  large  altar-piece  oy  Borgognone 
(1606):  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  God  the  Father,  Annunciation;  on  the 
left.  The  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome  \  on  the  right,  8S.  Augustine  and  Francis. 
Bight,  4th  Chapel:  Lotto^  ^'Madonna  and  four  saints;  above,  angels  in  a 
glory  (1621);  6th  chapel,  Previuai,  Madonna  and  four  saints  (1526),  Resur- 
rection (finished  by  Ag.  da  Caversegno). 

Farther  on,  in  the  Via  di  Pignolo,  are  San  Berfhardino  tn  Pignolo 
(PL  E,  3),  containing  a  high-altar-piece  by  Lotto,  •Holy  Family 
with  SS.  Anthony  Abbas,  Joachim,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Bernard 
(1521),  and  Sant'  Alessandro  della  Croce  (FL  D,  2;  Moroni,  Ma- 
donna ;  in  the  sacristy,  Lotto,  Trinity ;  Moroni,  portrait ;  Previtali, 
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Craciflxlon,  dated  1514).  —  The  Via  Nuova  runs  in  a  straight 
direction  to  the  Porta  8ant'  Agostino^  while  the  Via  di  San  Tomroaso 
leads  to  the  right  to  the  Aeeademia  Carrara  (see  p.  212). 

An  ayenue  of  chestnut-trees  named  Strada  Vltt.  Emanuele  (cahle 
tramway,  p.  209)  connects  the  new  town  with  the  high-lying  — 

GiTTA  AXTA,  the  ramparts  (BattUmi)  of  which  have  been  eon- 
verted  into  promenadea  and  afford  line  Tiews  of  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  Bergamasqne  Alps. 

From  the  upper  terminus  of  the  cahle -tramway  we  proceed 
straight  on  hy  the  Via  Gomhito  to  (3  min.)  the  Piazza  Gabisaldi 
(Pi.  B,  1),  the  pictnresqne  old  market-place,  with  the  Palatzo 
A^uovo,  in  the  late-Renaissance  style,  hy  Seamozzi  (1611),  bnt  nn- 
flaished.  The  palace  is  nowtheRealeIstitntoTecnicoyitt.£mannele. 
Opposite  is  the  Library^  in  the  Gothic  PaUuxo  Veeehio^  or  BroUttOy 
the  gronndfloor  of  which  consists  of  an  open  colonnade,  in  which  is 
the  Monument  of  Torquato  Taaso  (p.  215). 

Behind  the  library  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  Sftnta  Maria 
Maggiore  (PL  B,  2),  of  1137,  with  ancient  lion-portals  by  Oiov. 
da  Campione  on  the  N.  and  S.  To  the  right  of  the  N.  portal  is  the 
Cappella  Colleoni. 

The  iHTSjaioB  (asual  entrance  on  the  S.  side)  has  been  restored  in  a 
rich  baroque  style.  It  contains  wall-paintings  by  FaxinQ  da  Nova  (p.  212 ; 
much  injured),  under  Flemish  tapestry,  and  fine  Renaissance  *  Choir 
Stalls  by  Franc.  Capodiferro  (1622-b2)  and  other  artists  (behind)  and  by 
Gm.  Bem  (154(X*77;  in  front).  The  fine  intarsia  work  in  the  central  panels 
(usually  coyered)  was  partly  designed  by  Lor.  Lotto.  —  In  the  right  transept 
is  a  fresco,  representing  the  tree  of  St.  Bonaventnra,  by  a  follower  of 
Giotto  (1347).  —  The  right  aisle  contains  the  partly  restored  tomb  of  Car- 
difua  Longo  degU  Alessandri  (d.  at  Avignon,  1319),  by  Ugo  da  Campione, 
and  the  monument  of  the  famous  composer  Donizetii  (p.  210),  by  Vine. 
Vela  (1855).  In  the  treasury  (above  the  sacristy)  are  a  large  Crucifix  (6  ft. 
high)  of  the  i3th  century  (?)  and  several  works  in  niello. 

The  adjoining  *Cappella  Colleoni  (shown  by  the  sagrestano), 
erected  by  G.  A.  Amadeo  in  1470-76  in  the  early-Renaissance  style, 
has  a  lavishly  sculptured  facade,  which,  however,  was  probably 
much  altered  when  the  interior  was  modernized  in  1774. 

The  interior  contains  the  tomb  of  the  founder  Bart.  Colleoni  (d.  1475; 
p.  326),  begun  by  O.  Ant.  Amadeo^  with  reliefs  from  the  life  of  Christ. 
Od  the  top  i»  the  gilded  equestrian  statue  of  Colleoni  by  Sixtw  Sky  of 
Nuremberg  (1501).  To  the  right  is  the  smaller,  but  beautiful  monument 
of  his  daughter  Medea  (d.  1470),  also  by  Amadeo^  and  originally  in  the 
church  of  Basella.  Above  the  altar  on  the  right  are  good  sculptures ;  to 
the  left,  a  Holy  Family  by  Angelica  Kauffmann;  fine  intarsia-work  (covered) ; 
ceiling.paintings  by  Tkpolo. 

The  adjoining  Baptistery  (on  the  right),  by  Giov.  da  Campione 
(1340),  originally  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  re-ereeted  here  in 
1898.  In  the  interior  are  reliefs  of  the  Passion  (key  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  cathedral;  fee  30-50  c). 

Opposite  is  the  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  2;  Sanf  AUssandro^  buUt 
hy  Vine.  Scamosti  in  1614  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice.  First  altar 
to  the  left :  Madonna  and  saints  by  0.  B.  Moroni  (1576) ;  behind 
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the  bigh-altar,  a  Madonna,  an  excellent  late  work  of  Oiov.  Bdlini 
(1512;  generally  covered).  I 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  in  the  Via  Colleoni, 
Is  the  Luogo  Pio  CoUeorU  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  once  the  dwelling  of  Bart.  | 
Colleoni,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  city  for  an  orphanage  in  1466. 
On  the  gronndfloor  are  some  frescoes  by  Paxino  da  Nova  and  other 
masters  of  the  15th  cent ;  among  them  is  an  equestrian  portrait  of 
Colleoni  (fee  V2  ^r.). 

We  now  return  to  the  station  of  the  cable-tramway  and  proceed 
thence,  to  the  left,  through  the  Strada  Porta  Dipinta,  passing  the 
church  of  Sant'  Andrea  (PI.  C,  2),  which  contains  a  Madonna  en- 
throned with  four  saints,  by  Moretto  (altar  to  the  right;  covered). 
Fine  view.  The  street  leads  to  a  small  sloping  piazza  with  the 
church  of  San  Miehele  al  Pozzo  Bianco  (Pi.  D,  1 ;  key  at  Sant'  Andrea), 
which  contains  good  frescoes  by  Lor.  Lotto,  representing  the  An- 
nunciation and  the  Nativity  and  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (ca.  16^; 
chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir;  partly  concealed  by  the  altar-piece). 
—  "We  may  proceed  to  the  right  through  the  Via  Osmano  to  the 
ramparts  (p.  211),  or  continue  to  follow  the  Strada  Porta  Dipinta 
to  the  left  to  the  Porta  8anV  Agostino  (PI.  D,  1),  near  which  is  the 
old  Gothic  church  of  the  same  name  (now  a  barrack).  —  Just  below 
the  gate  a  footpath,  lined  with  acacias,  leads  to  the  — 

Aeeademia  Carrara  (PI.  E,  1),  situated  a  short  way  outside 
the  Porta  Santa  Caterina  (tramway,  p.  209),  a  school  of  art  with  a 
♦Picture  Gallery  (^OaUeria  Carrara,  Qal.  MoreUi,  and  Oal.  Loekis; 
open  daily,  10-4,  adm.  Y2  ^r. ;  on  Ist  and  3rd  Sun.  of  each  month, 
and  daily  from  30th  Aug.  to  30th  Sept.,  10-3,  free ;  at  other  times, 
1  fr.).  Catalogue  of  the  Gal.  Carrara  and  the  Gal.  Lochls  1  fr.,  of 
the  Gal.  Morelli  60  c. 

First  Floor.  Unimportant  paintings;  coins,  medals,  etc.  —  On  tbe 
staircase  are  fragmentary  frescoes. 

Second  Floor.  Straight  in  front  is  the  Galuebia  Gabraba.  I.  Boom. 
To  the  right,  49.  Belotto,  Arch  of  Titus.  —  II.  Boom.  To  the  left  on  enter- 
ing, *66.  Lotto,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  (1523;  landscape  cut  out);  68. 
Previtali,  Madonna  and  saints;  67.  Cariani,  Invention  of  the  Cross;  75-33. 
Moroni,  Portraits  (80,  *82,  83,  best ;  81,  an  early  work).  Then,  beyond  a 
series  of  portraits  (91  the  best)  by  Fra  Vittore  Ghislandi  (i65&-1743),  the 
Bergamasque  Titian ;  98.  Oaudenzio  Ferrari,  Madonna ;  100.  Moroni,  St.  Jerome 
(in  Moretto's  manner).  Also,  on  the  side-walls,  74,  89,  114.  Al.  Varotari, 
Copies  of  Titian^s  famous  Bacchanalia.  —  III.  Boom.  To  the  left,  137.  Caroto, 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  188.  Moroni,  Madonna  and  saints;  159.  P- 
Brueghel  the  Elder,  The  Woman  taken  in  adultery  (1665);  Lor.  Lotto,  ^• 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  357.  Entombment,  358.  Miracle  of  St.  Dominic; 
Borgognone,  363.  Louis  IX.,  362.  St.  Agatha,  360.  St.  Lucy,  359.  St.  Stephen, 
361.  Pieta;  *354.  Lor.  Lotto,  Portrait  of  a  lady,  with  fine  moonlight  land- 
scape ;  365.  Moroni,  Portrait ;  154.  V.  Foppa,  Crucifixion  (1456) ;  *153.  ManUgna, 
Madonna  (in  tempera).  —  To  the  right  of  B.  II.  is  the  — 

Gallbbia  Mobelli,  bequeathed  in  1891  by  the  well-known  art-critic.  — 
I.  Boom.  To  the  left,  3.  Vine.  Civerchio,  Annunciation ;  7.  Bern.  Luini,  Ma- 
donna; Frane.  Peeettino,  9.  A  judgment,  *11.  Marriage  of  Griselda  to  the 
Lord  of  Saluzzo  (after  Boccaccio^s  Decameron) ;  17.  Vitt.  Pitano,  Lionello 
d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara;  20.  Luca  SignoreW,  Madonna;  22.  Boltrckffio, 
Christ,  a  half-figure  (an  early  work) ;  28.  Baldovinetti,   Portrait  of  him- 
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Klf;  26.  Jmbrogio  d«  PrtdU,  Portrait:  *27.  (Hov.  BMM,  Xadonna;  31.  Erccle 
Qrandi^  St.  John;  86.  Btmdetto  da  Maiano^  Angel  (figare  in  day)}  41.  Oiov, 
Btllini,  Madonna;  44.  Bart.  Moniagna.  St.  Jerome.  —  II.  Room.  To  the 
left,  *61.  BasaiH,  Portrait  (1621};  62.  Bacckiaeeay  Gain  and  Abel;  70. 
Elskeimer,  Landscape,  with  St.  Jerome ;  T7.  B»  Fabritiut^  Satyr  and  peasant ; 
80.  Gov.  Flinch  (not  RtnUtrandi)^  Portrait  of  a  woman  (1686);  91.  Smpreu 
Frtderick  of  Gtrmanj/,  TransitorineM  (1882) ;  90.  Lmbaek,  Portrait  of  Horelli ; 
101.  Moretto,  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria.  —  We  retarn  to  the 
BUircue;  on  the  right  is  the  — 

Galubia  Loohis.  I.  Boom.  21.  Jacobelh  dtl  Fiore,  Madonna  enthroned 
with  angels,  and  six  scenes  from  the  Passion;  66.  Morttio^  Holy  Family.  — 

II.  Room.  Entrance- wall,  F.  Guardi^  Yiews  in  Venice;  179.  Qiorgiane,  Land- 
scape with  mythological  acceasories;  opposite,  41.  Paris  Bordone^  Landscape 
with  putti;  74.  Tiepolo,  Sketch  for  an  altar-piece  ;  32-31.  Lor.  Lotto,  Studies 
of  saints;  67.  Bubem,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes  (a  sketch  in  colours).  — 

III.  Room.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  140.  Oiov.  BelUni^  Madonna  (an 
early  work ;  retouched) ;  128.  Montagna,  Madonna  between  SS.  Sebastian 
and  Rochu«  (1487);  129.  C.  OrivtM^  Madonna;  138.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Pleti 
(an  early  work) ;  137.  Bolira/JlOf  181.  Ambrogio  Borgognone,  233.  Cosimo 
Twa,  Madonnas;  164.  Maniegna  (Bontignorif),  Portrait  of  Yespasiano 
Qonzaga;  236.  Carpaedo,  Nativity  of  the  Yirgin  (1604;  from  the  Scnola 
dfgli  Albanesi  at  Venice;  comp.  p.  833);  169.  BtAool  of  Ifantegna^  Resur- 
lection;  186.  Lor.  Lotto,  Holy  Family  with  St.  Catharine  (1683);  184. 
Caritmi,  Portrait  of  a  physician;  *183.  Falma  VeeeMo,  Madonna  between 
SS.  John  and  Mary  Magdalen ;  177.  Moretto,  Christ  appearing  to  a  donor 
(1518;  an  early  work);  207.  B<^hael  (more  probably  Spagnat),  St.  Sebastian ; 
223.  Antonello  da  Messina,  St.  Sebastian ;  218.  Bouo  Bossi,  Madonna  with 
St.  George  and  a  canonized  bishop  (early  work) ;  226.  Vine.  Foppa^  St.  Jerome ; 
Borgognone,  *229.  Madonna,  219.  Procession;  202.  Fra  AngeUco,  Madonna 
and  angels  (early  work). 

A  more  extensive  view  than  that  from  the  ramparts  (p.  211)  is 
obUined  from  the  old  CasUUo,  about  3/4M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Poita 
Sant'  Alessandro  (PI.  A,  1).  Theie  is  a  small  osterla  at  the  top.  — 
About  11/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  Castello  Is  the  Pasco  dei  Tedeschi, 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Yal  Biembana. 

Stsaic  T&akwat  from  Bergamo  to  Bonoino  (p.  217),  26  M.  Intermediate 
stations:  3  M.  Seriate  (p.  217);  71/3  M.  Cavemago,  the  station  for  (1  M.) 
the  chateau  of  Malpaga,  the  home  of  Bart.  Colleoni's  old  age,  with  fres* 
coea  by  Romanino;  16V«  M.  Romano  (p.  217).  —  From  Bergamo  (rail, 
station,  PI.  D,  6,  6)  to  Tresxo  and  Mama,  see  p.  166.  —  Railway  vi&  PonU 
San  Pietro  (p.  216)  to  Beregno,  see  p.  167.  From  Seregno  to  Saronno,  Busto 
^rtizio,  and  Novara,  see  p.  60. 


35.  The  Bergamasqne  Alps. 

1.  Yal  Bbbmbana. 

Light  Bailwat  (electric)  from  Bergamo  (station,  PI.  E,  6)  to  San 
Giovanni  Bianco,  under  constraction.  —  Biligencb  from  Bergamo  to  Olmo, 
twice  daily  in  b^/z-Vlvt  hrs. ;  and  from  Zogno  to  Serena,  once  daily  in 
2'/2  hrs.  On  the  completion  of  the  light  railway  the  former  diligence 
will  start  at  San  Giovanni  Bianco. 

The  HiQHBOAD ,  somewhat  monotonous  at  first  and  in  summer 
hot  and  dusty,  reaches  the  Yal  Brembaaa,  or  valley  of  the  Bremho 
(p.  210),  at  (51/2  M.)  Villa  d'Almk  (980  ft),  an  unimportant  village 
^th  a  linen- factory,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Imagna  Valley j 
itt  which  lie  the  small  sulphur-baths  of  Sanf  Omobono,  —  The  next 
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village  is  Clenezzo  (960  ft.),  on  the  right  hank,  with  an  old  castle 
(10th  cent.)  and  commanded  hy  the  Monte  Ubione,  once  also  crowned 
^ith  a  castle.  Olose  hy  the  Imagna  is  spanned  hy  a  hridge  dating 
from  the  early  middle  ages. 

The  road  runs  high  ahove  the  Bremho  and  passes  helow  the 
ancient  village  of  Botta  (on  the  right);  on  the  river  helow  are  the 
Bergamo  electric-power  works. — Beyond  (81/2  M^O  Sedrina  (1052ft.), 
the  Gothic  chnrch  of  which  (ca.  1400)  possesses  an  altar-piece  hy 
Lor.  Lotto,  the  road  enters  a  picturesque  gorge,  at  the  other  end 
of  which  is  the  (10  M.)  Ponti  di  Sedrina,  a  donhle  hridge  crossing 
the  Bremho  and  its  affluent  the  BrernbiUa, 

A  road  ascends  the  Bremhilla  valley  to  the  small  salphur-b&ths  of 
BrernbiUa,  its  chief  village,  then  crosses  the  ridge  known  as  the  Foppa 
Galda  and  leads  viE  Qeroia  to  Taleggio  (2625  ft.),  the  largest  village  in 
the  Valle  Taleggio^  which  is  noted  for  the  numher  of  its  castles.  Feghera^ 
another  village,  has  an  altar-piece  by  Palma  Vecchio. 

Our  road  follows  the  right  hank  of  the  Bremho  to  (IOV2  ^O 
Zogno  (1095  ft. ;  inn),  the  quaint  capital  of  the  lower  Val  Brembana, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley.  The  high-lying  parish  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  contains  a  numher  of  art-treasures.  Zogno  is  the  hest 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Canto  Alto  (3760  ft.), 
which  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  plains  of  Lomhardy. 

The  Val  Serina  is  visited  from  Zogno  (diligence,  see  p.  213).  The 
road,  quitting  the  Val  Brembana  at  Amhria  (see  below),  leads  through  a 
gorge  and  past  the  little  Lago  d'Algva^  recently  formed  by  a  landslide,  to 
SeHna  (2690  ft.j  Posta;  Giardinetto),  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Allen  (6625  ft). 
Serina  was  the  birthplace  of  Palma  Vecchio  (p.  291),  a  large  altar-piece 
by  whom  is  in  the  parish-church.  Through  the  Val  Antea  to  San  Oiovanw 
BiancOi  see  below.  —  The  road  goes  on  to  the  N.E.  via  Valpicma  to  the 
little  mineral  bath  of  Oltre  il  Colle  (3445  ft. ;  Albergo  Alpino),  situated  in 
a  beautiful  upland  vale  at  the  S.E.  base  of  the  MorOe  Arera  (8240  ft.),  on 
which  are  galena-mines. 

Beyond  (11 1/2  M.)  Anibria  (see  ahove),  and  opposite  Pia««o  Basto, 
the  main  road  reaches  (I3V2M.)  SanFellegrino  (ca.  1145  ft. ;  Grand 
Hdtel,  pens.  10-14  fr.;  Alb.  delle  Terme,  pens.  10  fr.;  Alb.  SalaroU, 
pens.  7-10  fr. ;  Alb.  MilanOy  pens.  9  fr.  incl.  wine;  Alb.  della  Pasta; 
Alb.  del  Papa;  Alb.-Ristor.  Cavour,  R.  from  I72  ^r*;  C^^/?^  Isacchi),  a 
mineral-hath  frequented  hy  Italians,  with  a  large  hathing-establish- 
ment  and  three  thermal  saline  springs  (80**  6  Fahr.),  prescrihed  for 
gout  and  for  affections  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  The  chief  season 
is  in  July  and  August.  The  valley,  noted  for  its  equahle  climate 
in  summer  and  its  fine  pine-woods,  offers  many  pleasant  walks.  On 
the  Bremho  is  a  handsome  avenue  of  chestnut- trees. 

The  next  village,  San  Oiovanni  Bianco  (1310  ft.;  H6tel  Val 
Brembana ;  Trattoria  Luiselli),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Enjia^  which 
descends  from  the  Valle  Taleggio  (see  ahove),  is  the  terminus  of 
the  new  light  railway  (p.  213).    Electric  zinc  foundry. 

Immediately  before  San  Giovanni  Bianco  a  branch-road  diverges  to 
the  left  from  the  main  road,  leadiug  to  the  high-lying  village  of^tftptono. 
birthplace  of  Cariani,  the  painter  (ca.  1485-1541).  —  Another  road  leads 
to  the  E.  through  the  industrial  Valle  Antea  Ga^ge  sine-mines)  vii  Antea 
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and  Douena  to  Serina  (p.  214).  The  parish  charch  of  Doasena  possesses 
some  good  altar-pieces  by  Palma  Yeachio  and  others. 

A  memorial- tablet  in  Comello  (1440  ft.),  the  next  tillage, 
denotes  the  ancestral  abode  of  the  Tassl  family,  of  which  the  poets 
Bernardo  and  Torqnato  Tasso  were  members,  as  well  as  Omodeo  de' 
Tassi,  the  alleged  founder  (in  1290)  of  the  modern  postal  system 
and  ancestor  of  the  princes  of  Thurn  and  Talis,  the  German  post- 
masters-general. —  Thence  the  high-road  proceeds  vi&  Camercda 
and PonU  di  Ombrembo  to  Lenna  (1518  ft.;  Albergo  del 8oU)^  where 
the  two  upper  branches  of  the  valley  divide  —  the  ValU  di  MettoldOy 
to  the  W.,  and  the  Valfondtaj  to  the  E.  Farther  on  are  Piazza 
Brembana  (1758  ft. ;  Alb.  della  Posta),  the  capital  of  the  upper  Yal 
Brembana,  and  Olmo  al  Brembo  (1824  ft.). 

From  Olmo  an  easy  pass  lead*  yi&  Mezgoldo  (2740  ft.)t  where  the  road 
ends,  to  the  refuge-hat  (cantoniera)  Oa  8cm  Marco  (6010  ft.)  and  the  Fatso 
Sua  Marco  (6555  ft.),  descending  to  Albaredo,  in  the  ValU  del  Bitto  di 
Alraredo,  and  thence  to  Morbegno  (p.  1^0),  in  the  Val  TeUina. 

Prom  Lenna  a  road  runs  to  the  N.E.  in  the  beaatifnl  Valfondra  via 
Valnegra  (2170  ft.)  and  Moio  de"  CaM^  and  through  the  Gola  di  Fondra^ 
a  gloomy  ravine,  to  the  villages  of  Fondra,  Trabochello^  and  Bransi  (2770  ft.  -, 
i^.  Berera),  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  From  Branzi  a  bridle-path 
leads  to  the  K.  to  the  Pasto  Dordona  and  thence  through  the  Vol  Madre 
to  the  btation  of  San  Fietro  Berbenno  (p.  181)  in  the  Val  Tellina;  another 
leads  to  the  R.  past  the  beautiful  FaU*  of  the  Brembo  to  the  Refugio  ai 
LagM  Otmelli  iiXQ6  fl. '^  inn),  near  the  two  mocntain-lakes  on  the  W.  slope 
of  Monte  Corte  (8180  ft.),  and  thence  over  the  Pauo  Aviaeco  to  Valffoglio 
and  Gromo  (p.  216),  in  ihe  Val  Seriana.  The  *Oorno  Stella  (8595  ft.)  may 
be  ascended  from  BrauKi  *,  from  its  summit  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
of  the  Bergamasque  Alps,  the  Val  Tellina,  the  Alpine  chain  from  the 
Oran  Paradise  and  Vonte  Bosa  to  the  Ortler,  and  the  distant  plain  of 
LomLardy. 

2.  Val  Sbriana. 

Railway  from  Bergamo  (station,  PI.  E,  6)  to  Ponte  della  Selva^  18  M  , 
in  !»/«  hr.  (fares  2fr.  35,  1  fr.  70  c.).  —  Diligenck  from  Ponte  deUa  Selva 
lo  ClutoM^  thrice  daily  in  V«hr.;  from  Glusone  to  Bondionf^  once  daily  in 
ca.  3V«  hi8. ;  and  from  Clasone  to  Lovere^  once  daily  in  21/4  hrs. 

The  RAiiiWAY  descends  to  the  N.E.  through  the  picturesque  and 
industrial  Val  Seiiana  (p.  210),  or  valley  of  the  Serio ,  halfway 
up  which  are  many  zinc  and  lead  mines  in  the  dolomitic  triass. 
—  41/2  M.  AlzanOy  where  the  church  of  San  Martino  contains  one  of 
Lotto's  best  works  (Death  of  Peter  Martyr);  good  wood-carvings  in 
the  sacristy.  8  M.  Albino.  The  line  ascends,  supported  at  places 
by  arches  standing  in  the  bed  of  the  Serio.  11  M.  Qazzaniga^  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Oandino. 

18  M.  Ponte  della  Selva  (1660  ft. ;  Albergo  Lonardi,  very  fair) 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Hue. 

HiQHBOAD  theuce  to  the  N.E.  to  (3  M.)  OluBone  (2125  ft.;  AOt, 
QamberOj  very  fair;  Alb,  Reale),  whence  a  road  diverges  to  the  S.E. 
passing  through  the  gorge  (orrido)  of  the  Vol  Borlezza  via  Sovere 
(p.  216)  to  (8V2  M.)  Lovere  (p.  226). 

From  Glusone  the  main  route  proceeds  vl&  Ogna  (1815  ft.)  and 
ArdtHo  (1945  ft.)  to  the  (Ti/a  M.)  Ponte  di  Briolta,  where  we  reach 
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the  road  lunning  up  the  right  hank  of  the  Serlo  from  Ponte  della 
Selva.  We  then  go  on  Tia  (10  M.)  Qromo  (2220  ft.;  Osteria  del 
Terzl,  very  fair),  most  picturesquely  situated,  and  (IS^o  M.)  Fiume- 
nero  (2S00  ft.;  Osteria  Morandi)  to  (17  M.)  Bondione  (2920  ft.; 
Alb.  delta  Cascata^  above  the  village,  very  fair:  guide,  Seraftno 
Bonacor si),  the  last  village  in  the  Val  Seriana.  A  bridle-path  (marked 
by  the  I.  A.  0.)  leads  hence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Serio,  paisiug 
picturesque  cascades  and  ravines  (Qoi  di  Foncc^  Ooi  del  Cd),  to  the 
(2  hrs.)  magnificent  *Gascate  del  Serlo,  which  descend  in  three 
leaps  from  a  height  of  about  1000  ft.  into  a  romantic  cauldron  en- 
vironed by  snow-clad  mountains.  Above  the  falls  is  the  Conca  del 
Barhellino  (3  hrs.  from  Bondione),  with  the  finely  situated  Eifugio 
Curb  (6220  ft.)  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (inn  in  summer).  The 
best  view  of  the  falls  is  obtained  from  the  ^Belvedere,  protected  hy 
iron  railings  (1^2  ^^*  from  the  Rifuglo  and  back). 

From  the  Bifugio  the  Pizto  Re  (kutello  (9475  ft. ;  SVs  hrs.),  the  MmU 
GUno  (9460  ft.:  3Vt4  hre.),  the  Monte  Torena  (9550ft.:  4hrB.),  the  Pif^o 
del  Diavclo  (9600  ft. ;  4  hrs.).  and  the  JPiteo  di  Coca  (10,015  ft.  -,  5  hrs.) 
may  be  ascended  with  a  gaide.  —  Hence  we  may  proceed  over  the  Pa**o 
della  Malgina  (ca.  9055  ft.)  and  throngh  the  finely  wooded  Val  MalgiM  to 
San  Giaeomo  and  (7-8  hrs.)  TegUo  (p.  181j,  in  the  Val  Tellina  (a  plewant 
trip).  Or  we  may  pass  the  small  Barhellino  Lake  (6995  ft. ;  to  the  N.£ ) 
and  the  sources  of  the  Serlo  and  ascend  to  (3  hrs.)  the  Passo  di  Caronella 
(8565  ft.)  j  we  then  descend  through  the  ValU  di  Caronella  to  (3  hrs.)  Carona 
(3710  ft.;  accommodation  at  the  Gore's)  and  (I'/s  hr.)  Tretenda  (p.  iSD 


From  Bergamo  to  Samico  ▼!&  Trescore. 

2'2V8M.  Stkam-Tkamway  in  ca.  2V2hr8. 

The  tramway  first  crosses  the  lower  Val  Seriana  (p.  210).  — 
31/2  M.  Villa  di  Serio,  —  It  then  traverses  fertile  hilly  country  and 
descends  to  the  S.E.  vi&  (8V2  M.)  Cenate  to  (IOV2  M.)  Trescore 
Balneario  (890  ft.),  a  small  watering-place  with  sulphur-baths,  iu 
the  Val  Cavallina.  Near  Trescore  is  the  Villa  Suardi,  with  fres- 
coes by  Lor.  Lotto,  dating  from  1524. 

From  Trescore  a  light  railway  ascends  the  Val  Cavallina,  passing  (3  M) 
Borgo  di  Terzo^  (7  M.)  Spinone^  and  the  pretty  lake  of  the  same  name,  10 
(IO1/2M)  Endine;  finally  it  descends  into  the  Borlezza  Valley  to  (liVt^^ 
Sovere-Pianico  (p.  215). 

Beyond  Trescore  our  line  descends  the  Val  Cavallina  to  (12  Mj 
Qorlago  (p.  217),  then  skirts  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  (16  M.) 
QrumtUo  (p.  217),  and  lastly  ascends  the  Oglio  Valley  to  (22^/2  *^J 
Samico  (p.  226). 

36.  From  Lecco  to  Brescia  vi&  Bergamo. 

51V«  M.  Railway  in  3-4V4  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  65,  6  fr.  76,  4  fr.  35  c).  We 
change  carriages  at  Rovato. 

Lecco,  see  p.  170.  —  2^/2  M.  Maggianico ;  4  M.  Vercurago-Sai^ 
Qtrolamo;  4^2  M.  Calolzio,  all  stations  on  the  line  from  Lecco  to 
Monza  and  Milan  (p.  170).  —  16  M.  Porhte  San  Pietro,  with  a  pretty 
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ebarcli  and  an  old  castle,  the  Junction  for  Seregno  (see  p.  167).  — 
We  ciosB  the  Bremho  (p.  210). 

2OV2  M.  Bergamo  (p.  209). 

Near  ^SVa  M.)  Seriatt  the  Serio  (p.  210)  is  crossed.  28  M. 
Gorlago  (p.  216).  —  Sli/s  M.  Orumello  del  Monte,  The  Oglio 
(p.  225)  la  next  crossed.  —  34  M.  Palasaolo  (branch  to  Paratieo, 
p.  226) }  pretty  view  of  the  village,  to  the  left. — 39  M.  Coceaglio^  with 
the  convent  of  Mont'  Orfano  on  a  height;  40 V2  M.  Rovato  (p.  218). 

51  Vs  M.  Brescia,  see  p.  219. 

37.  From  Milan  to  Verona  vi&  Brescia. 

»3  M.  Railway  in  3^/«  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  40,  12  fr.  20,  7  fr.  85  c, 
expreflfl,  19  fr.  15,  13  fr.  40,  8fr.  70  c).  The  'train  de  liLxe'  (Cannea- 
Vienna)  mentioned  at  p.  19  may  be  used  in  winter  (2Vs  brs.).  —  Railway 
Stations  in  Verona,  see  p.  243. 

Milan ,  see  p.  128.  —  12  M.  Melzo.  At  (16  M.)  Catsano  d'Adda 
we  cross  the  blue  Adda. 

About  4Vt  M.  to  the  N.  of  Caasano  is  the  little  town  of  Vc^o  d'Adda, 
terminus  of  the  light  railway  from  Milan  via  Villa  Fornaci.  In  the  Villa 
Heizi  is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  of  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

20M.  Trevigllo  (410 ft ;  Regina  d'lnghUUrra;  Rail,  Reatauranty 
dej.  21/2,  D.  31/2  fr.),  a  town  of  5900  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  Bergamo  (p.  209).  The  church  of  San  Martino  has  an  altar- 
piece  by  Butinone  and  Zenale. 

From  Tbkviglio  to  Cbkmona,  40  M.,  railway  in  1^4-2 Vt  hrs.  (fares 
Tfr.  65,  5fr.  30,  3  fr.  40  c.).  —  SVs  M.  Caravaggio  (865  ft.),  a  town  of 
T7(X)  inhab.,  with  the  pilgrimage-church  of  the  Madonna  di  Caravaggio^ 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Michael  Angelo  Amerighi  da  Caravaggio 
(1569-1600).  The  small  church  of  San  Bernardo  is  richly  embellished  with 
frescoes  in  the  style  of  Luini.  Steam  -  tramway  to  Monza  (p.  166).  — 
I3V2M.  Grema  (240  ft.  ^  Alh.  Pozto),  an  industrial  fown  (8000  inhab.)  and 
episcopal  residence,  with  an  ancient  castle.  The  Cathedral  has  a  fine 
Romanesque  fagade,  and  contains  a  painting  (SS.  Sebastian,  Christopher, 
and  Rochtts)  by.  Vine.  Clverchio  (2nd  altar  on  the  left).  —  About  8/4  M. 
from  the  town  stands  the  circular  church  of  *Sania  Maria  della  Croce^ 
with  effective  subsidiary  buildings  in  brick,  built  about  1490  by  Giov. 
Batt.  Battaggio  of  Lodi,  under  the  influence  of  Bramante.  The  interior, 
octagonal  in  form,  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Campi.  Steam^ tramway 
to  Soncino  and  Lodi  (Milan)  see  p.  863.  —  24  M.  Soresina;  30  M.  Casalbuitano. 
-  33V8  M.  Olmeneta  (p.  209).  —  40  M.  Cremona,  see  p.  206. 

We  cross  the  Serio  (p.  210).  —  28  M.  Romano  di  Lomhardia, 
junction  for  the  light  railway  from  Bergamo  to  Soncino  (p.  213). 

The  littie  town  of  Boneino  (276  a),  situated  on  the  Oglio  (p.  225), 
101^2  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Romano,  is  the  terminus  of  the  above-mentioned 
steam-tramway  from  Milan  via  Lodi  and  Crema  (p.  3o8),  and  is  connected 
by  a  similar  tramway  with  Brescia  (p.  225).  It  contains  a  handsome  (kutello^ 
built  in  1469-75  by  Ben.  Ferrini  for  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza.  The  Palaezo 
Yiala,  with  a  tasteful  terracotta  facade,  and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
delfe  Orazie  (founded  in  1492),  with  frescoes  by  Giul.  and  Bern.  Campi, 
are  also  interesting.  —  The  Palasao  Barbi,  at  Torre  Pallavicina^  on  the 
Oglio,  3  M.  to  the  K.,  has  a  charmingly  painted  interior,  due  to  the  Campi. 

Beyond  (32  M.)  Calcio  the  Oglio  is  crossed.  —  361/2  M.  Chiari, 
an  old  and  industrious  town  of  4200  inhab.,  starting-point  of  the 
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Bteam-tramway  to  Iseo  (R.  39).  40y2  M.  Rovato  (Rail.  Restauiant), 
junction  of  the  Bergamo-Breecia  line  described  on  p.  217. 

51  M.  Brescia,  see  p.  219. 

From  Bbmcia  to  Pabma  ,  57  M.  ,  railway  in  2V4-3»/4  hra.  (fares  10  fr. 
70,  7  fr.  50,  4  fr.  85  c).  —  The  chief  intermediate  stationa  are  Viadana 
(UV2  M. ;  p.  263),  Fiadena  (32Vs  M. ;  p.  209),  junction  of  the  Cremona  and 
Mantua  line,  and  (iVft  H.)  Ca»almaggior€  (p.  209),  connected  with  Cremooa 
by  steam-tramway.  —  67  M.  Parma^  see  p.  364. 

From  Brescia  to  OrevMna^  see  p.  209  \  to  Bergamo  and  Lecco^  see  R.  36  \ 
to  Voharno  via  Reztato^  see  p.  228.  —  Steam -tramways  from  Brescia,  see 
pp.  225,  227,  228. 

56  M.  Rezzato  (p.  228).  The  Chiese  Is  crossed.  —  Beyond  (65  M.) 
Lonato  the  train  Intersects  the  W.  edge  of  the  helt  of  moraines, 
that  encloses  the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  dl  Garda  from  the  Chiese  to  the 
▼alley  of  the  Adige,  forming  several  ooncentrlc  semicircles,  inter- 
rupted hy  steep,  isolated  heights. 

A  long  viaduct  now  carries  the  line  to  (68^3  M.)  Desensano 
(p.  230).  Admirahle  ♦Survey  in  clear  weather  to  the  left  of  the  hlue 
Lago  di  Oarda  and  the  peninsula  of  Slrmione  (p.  231). 

72  M.  San  Uartino  della  Battaglia.  A  monument  on  the  right 
commemorates  the  battle  of  Solfermo,  where  the  French  and  Pied- 
montese  under  Emp.  Napoleon  III.  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
defeated  the  Austrlans  under  Emp.  Francis  Joseph,  24th  June,  1859. 

The  village  of  Sol/erino  (675  ft.)  lies  on  the  S.W.  margin  of  the  hills 
bordering  the  Lago  di  Garda  on  the  8.,  about  7V2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Deaenzano 
and  about  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  San  Martino.  It  formed  the  centre  of  the 
Austrian  position,  and  was  taken  about  i  p.m.  by  the  French  guards.  The 
heights  of  San  Martino  to  the  K.E.  were  held  by  General  Benedek,  whu 
repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Piedmontese  until  nightfall,  and  only  abandoned 
his  position  on  receiving  the  order  to  retreat.  The  left  wing  of  the 
Austrian  army,  attacked  by  the  French  under  General  Niel,  also  maintained 
its  position  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  —  Hurried  travellers  content  them- 
selves with  a  visit  to  the  Tower  of  San  Martino  (adm.  50,  on  Sun.  and 
holidays  25  c),  */a  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  railway-station  of  that  name,  and  6M. 
to  the  S.  of  Slrmione.  This  structure,  erected  to  commemorate  the  battle 
of  Solferino  and  converted  into  a  military  museum  in  1893,  stands  npon 
a  platform  65  ft.  in  width  aud  rises  to  a  height  of  243  ft.  We  first  enter 
a  circular  chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue  by  Ant.  Dal  Zotto, 
representing  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  as  the  commander  of  the  Italian  troops 
at  Solferino.  On  the  walls  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  King,  and  on 
the  vaulting  are  eight  allegorical  figures  representing  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy,  all  painted  in  wax-colours  by  Vilt.  Breuanin.  The  two  niches  contain 
busts  of  the  eight  Italian  generals  who  fell  in  the  wars  of  independence. 
From  the  round  chamber  an  easy  staircase  ascends  to  seven  rooms,  one 
above  another,  each  containing  a  battle-painting  and  reminiscences  of  one 
of  the  seven  campaigns  of  the  wars.  From  the  uppermost  room  we  emerge 
on  the  platform  of  the  tower,  which  not  only  commands  the  battlefield 
(chief  points  indicated  by  arrows)  but  also  affords  an  extensive  'View  of 
the  Lago  di  Garda  and  the  chain  of  the  Alps.  Near  the  tower  are  a  poat- 
office,  a  modest  trattoria,  and  a  Chaitiel  Iloiue^  surrounded  by  cypresses. 

77  M.  FeBchiera  buI  Garda  (p.  236). 

79^2  M.  Caaielnuovo  di  Verona.  —  84  M.  Sommacampugna^ 
5  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Oustozza  (p.  267).  —  911/2  M.  Verona  PotU^ 
Nuova.  The  Adige  is  crossed ;  fine  view  of  the  town  to  the  left. 
93  M.  Verona  Porta  Veaeovo,  see  p.  243.  —  To  Venice,  see  B.  43. 
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38.    Brescia. 

The  Xailvfty  BtoUoB  (PI.  A,  4f  JUttawcMl)  lie#  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
town,  near  the  Porta  Stazione.    Twn  Of/he  at  Via  San  Martino  0  (PI.  0,  S). 

Hotels.  Albbroo  d'Italia  (PI.  b^  C,  S),  (k>r80  Zanardelli,  with  good 
restaurant,  R.  2Vs'3i/t,  omn.  »U  fr.;  HStbl  Bbxscia  (PI.  a;  B,  8),  Via  Um- 
berlo  PrimOi  with  steam-heating  and  restaurant,  B.  2>/s-3,  omn.  '/«  ^i*- 1 
Alb.  Locatblli,  at  the  station,  very  fairj  Oallo  (PI.  cj  C,  3),  Via  Trieste  3, 
R.  from  3,  steam-heating  1/4  ft.,  plain  hut  good)  Pamtbo,  Via  Porta  Kuova, 
R.  from  IVs,  ibeoe  two  with  trattoria. 

Oaf  As.    SUfanini,  Grande,  Centrale.  Corso  Zanardelli. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  20;  6,  2),  Piazza  Posta. 

Photographs,  by  Brogl  and  Alinari  (p.  462),  to  be  had  at  the  galleries 
and  at  C(iitan%o"9i  Gorao  Vittorio  Emanuele  40. 

Gabs  (Citladme):  1  fr.  per  drive,  IVa  fr.  per  hour,  to  the  castle  1  fr. 
extra.    Trunk  20  c. 

Tramway  from  the  railway-station  and  Porta  Milano  to  Porta  Venesia. 

Prineipal  Attraetioas  (1  day).  Municipio  (p.  220);  Cathedral  (p.  220); 
Collection  of  Antiquities  (p.  221);  San  Caemente  (p.  22?)  {  Harttnengo 
(Galleries  (p.  223);  Santi  Kazzaro  e  Gelso  (p.  224);  San  Francesco  (p.  225); 
San  Oiovanni  Evangellsta  (p.  22i);  walk  near  the  Castello  (p.  225). 

Brescia  (490  ft.),  capital  of  a  province  and  see  of  a  bishop, 
vith  44,200  inhab.,  is  beantlfully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  its  numeious  fountains  of  limpid  water  lend  it  an  additional 
charm.  Iron  wares,  and  particularly  weapons,  form  the  staple  com- 
modities, many  of  the  fire-arms  used  by  the  Italian  army  being  made 
bare.    The  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  factories  also  deserve  mention. 

Brescia,  the  ancient  Celtie  Brixia^  afterwards  a  Soman  colony,  was 
from  1167  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  confederation  of  Lom- 
bard towns  (p.  126).  In  1238  it  was  besieged  in  vain  for  two  months  by 
Emp.  Frederick  IL,  but  in  1*258  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eztelino  (p.  245). 
It  afterwards  belonged  successively  to  the  Scaligers  of  Verona,  the  Visconti 
of  Xilan  (U21-26),  and  the  Venetians,  the  last  of  whom  here  successfully 
repulsed  a  Milanese  army  under  Nice.  Piccinino  in  1438.  Brescia  vied  with 
Milan  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities 
of  Lombardy,  but  in  1512  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  French  under 
Oatton  de  Foix  (p.  420)  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Five  years  later  it 
was  restored  to  Venice,  to  whick  it  belonged  till  1797,  but  it  has  never 
recovered  its  ancient  importance.  After  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  1848, 
Brescia  alone  of  all  the  Lombard  towns  rallied,  under  the  youthful  Tito 
Speri,  to  Charles  Albert's  renewed  attempt  in  1849;  but  it  was  bombarded 
by  the  Austrians  under  Haynau  and  after  ten  days  of  obstinate  street- 
figbting  was  taken  on  April  2nd.  —  Arnold  of  Brescioy  a  pupil  of  Aboard, 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  reforming  movement  in  Italy 
in  the  middle  ages;  he  attacked  the  secular  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
and  after  being  excommunicated  by  Hadrian  IV.  was  executed  in  1155. 

Brescia  is  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  art  as  the  birthplace  of  Aktumdro 
Bottvidnoy  sumamed  il  MoreUo  (1498-1555).  He  has  been  classed  with  the 
Venetian  school,  but  erroneously,  for  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  'Terra 
Ferma^  have  had  an  independent  development;  and,  like  the  Veronese 
Q^asters,  he  is  distinguished  from  that  school  by  the  comparative  sober- 
ness of  his  colouring  ('subdued  silvery  tone'),  although  he  vies  with  the 
Venetians  in  richness  and  brilliancy,  while  he  sometimes  reveals  a  full 
measure  of  the  ideality  of  the  golden  period  of  art.  Bonvieino  rarely 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  labours  beyond  his  native  place,  and  Brescia  is 
therefore  abundantly  stored  with  his  works.  The  churches  here  (such  as 
San  Clemente,  p.  222)  display  his  fertility,  both  as  a  painter  *al  fresco'  and 
'^^  oils,  forming  quite  a  museum  of  his  pictures.  San  Giovanni  Evangelists 
(P-  234),  Santi  Xazzaro  e  Gelso  (p.  224),  and  the  Galleria  Martinengo  (p.  228) 
aU  contain  admirable  specimens  of  his  powers.    Among  Horetto's  pupils 
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WM  Oiov.  Batt.  Moroni  (ca.  1690-77),  one  of  the  best  portrait-painters  of 
the  Renaissance.  Another  eminent  master  of  Brescia,  a  contemporary  of 
Bonvicino,  was  Oirol.  Romamno  (1485-1^)  \  his  best  works  are  to  be  seen 
in  San  Francesco  (p.  235),  San  Gior.  Evangelista  (p.  224),  and  at  Padna.  — 
Brescia  also  contains  several  interesting  antiquities  (p.  221). 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  the  picturesque  Piazza  dbl  Comunb 
(formerly  Piazza  Vecehia)^  in  which  rises  the  ^Municipio  (PI.  14; 
B,  G,  2),  usually  called  La  Loggia,  begun  in  the  early-Benaissance 
style  by  Tomm.  Fromentone  of  Vlcenza  in  1492,  but  unfinished 
until  Jacopo  Santovino  completed  the  upper  part  In  1554-74.  The 
window-mouldings  are  by  Palladio  (1550).  The  large  saloon  on  the 
upper  story  and  the  lofty  vaulted  roof  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in 
1575.  The  exterior  of  this  magniilcent  structure  is  almost  overladen 
with  ornamentation,  including  a  series  of  emperors'  heads  by  Tamag- 
nino  and  others ;  and  a  charming  'putto*  frieze  by  Sansovino  (1558). 
On  the  groundfloor  is  a  deep  colonnade ;  in  trout  are  pillars  and 
pilasters.  The  upper  floor  recedes  considerably.  The  octagonal  ad- 
dition on  the  top  is  due  to  L,  Vanviielli  (1769-73).  —  The  handsome 
adjacent  building  on  the  right,  the  Archivio  e  Camera  NotariU(P\.  1), 
is  probably  also  by  Fromentone. 

On  the  opposite  (E.)  side  of  the  Piazza,  above  an  arcade,  rises 
the  Torre  dell'  Orologio,  or  clock-tower,  with  a  large  dial  (1  to  24). 
The  bell  is  struck  by  two  iron  figures  as  at  Venice  (p.  297).  — 
To  the  left  rises  a  Monument^  erected  to  the  Brescians  who  fell 
in  1849.  —  The  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Monte  di 
Ptet2k,  a  plain  Renaissance  building  begun  in  1484 ;  the  E.  half,  with 
a  handsome  loggia,  was  erected  in  1597  by  Pier  Maria  Bagnadore. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Piazza  del  Comune  Is  the  *Daomo  Nuovo 
(PI.  G,  3),  a  handsome  church  begun  in  1604  by  Oiov,  Batt.  Laniana 
(but  the  dome,  270  ft.  high,  not  completed  till  1825).  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lengthened  choir. 

Intsriob.  By  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  is  the  large  monument  of 
Bishop  Nava  (d.  1831),  by  Monti  \  by  the  first  pillar  on  the  left,  the  mon- 
ument of  Bishop  Ferrari  (d.  1846).  By  the  third  altar  on  the  right  is  a 
sarcophagus  with  small  reliefs  (1510),  containing  the  ^Corpora  D.  D»  Apol- 
lonii  et  Philastri\  transferred  hither  in  1674  from  the  crypt  of  the  old 
cathedral.  —  High-altar-piece,  an  Assumption  by  Zoboliy  designed  by  8^- 
Conca  (18th  cent.). 

From  a  door  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars  25  steps  descend 
to  the  Duomo  YeccMo  (PLC,  3),  generally  called  LaRotonda  (shown 
by  the  sacristan  of  the  Duomo  Nuovo).  This  massive  dome-struc- 
ture (of  the  10th  cent.  ?)  is  circular,  as  its  name  imports,  with  an 
ambulatory,  and  rests  on  eight  short  pillars  in  the  interior.  Beneath 
is  the  crypt,  or  Basilica  di  San  FilaMtro  (now  lighted  by  electricity), 
supported  by  42  columns.  This  represents  an  early  -  Christian 
basilica,  the  ground-plan  of  which  was  probably  followed  in  the 
curious  old  addition  on  the  E.  side  of  the  church,  consisting  of  a 
transept  and  choir  with  lateral  chapels. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  above-mentioned  ambulatory  is  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  Maggi  (d.  1806),  by  Uffo  da  CampioneCi).  —  Altor-piece  in  the  added 
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choir  an  *A8Siimption  by  Moretto  (1626);  »t  the  sides,  a  Presentation  in 
tbe  Temple  and  a  Visitation,  by  Momanino. 

Opposite  the  E.  side  of  the  Duomo  Nnoyo  is  the  entrance  to 
theBibUoteeaaaeriiiiaiiaCPl.4,  G,3;  fee  Vafi.))  of  40,000  vols., 
bequeathed  to  the  town  in  1747  by  CardirMl  Querini,  Several, 
curiosities  are  preserred  in  a  separate  cabinet.  (Admission  9-4, 
in  winter  9-3,  on  Wed.,  Sun.,  and  high  festivals  12-3  ;  vacation 
Oct.  lst-20th.). 

Book  of  the  Gospels  of  the  9th  cent.,  with  gold  letters  on  purple 
reUtim;  Koran  in  12  vols.,  with  miniattiTes  and  gilding;  an  old  Book  of 
the  Gospels,  and  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by  Eusebios  (10th  cent.)i 
vith  miniatures;  14th  cent.  H3.  of  Dante  on  parcliment,  with  miniatures; 
a  Petrarch  of  1470  with  various  illustrations  CPttrarca  figwratd')  and 
vritten  annotations;  a  Dante  with  numerous  wood- cuts,  printed  at  Brescia 
ia  1487,  etc. 

The  Broletto  (PI.  0,  2,  3),  a  massive  building,  adjoining  the 
cathedral  on  the  N.,  dates  from  1187  and  1222  but  was  not  entirely 
completed  until  the  15-17th  centuries.  Anciently  (until  1421)  the 
town-hall,  it  now  contains  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  prefecture. 
The  campanile  on  the  S.  side,  the  Torre  del  PopolOj  belongs  to  the 
original  edifice,  which  is  now  being  restored  in  the  initial  style. 

The  Qothic  brick  facade  of  the  former  church  of  8anV  Agosiino 
is  incorporated  with  the  "W.  side  of  the  Broletto,  past  which  the 
Vicolo  Sant'  Agostino  ascends  to  the  Piazza  Tito  Speri  (PI.  C,  2),  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Oastello  (p.  226).  This  piazza,  now  embellished 
with  a  monument  to  Tito  Speri  (p.  219;  b.  1827,  executed  at  Mantua 
in  1853),  was  one  of  the  most  obstinately  contested  points  in  1849. 

The  Gontrada  Broletto  and  the  Via  Santa  Glulia  idu  hence  to 
the  E.  to  the  Piatza  del  Museo  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  occupying  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Forum,  of  which  the  Porticua  on  the  E.  side  is  a  relic. 
At  the  N.  end  of  the  piazza  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

*Miueum  of  AntiquitiMi  (Aftiseo  Civico  Eth  Bomana  or  Museo 
Pairio;  PI.  D,  2;  week-days  10-4,  Nov.  to  Feb.  10-3,  fee  1  fr., 
which  admits  also  to  the  Mediieval  Museum;  free  on  Sun.  in 
snmmer,  1-4).  The  museum  occupies  an  ancient  Corinthian  Temple 
of  Hercules,  excavated  in  1822,  which,  according  to  inscriptions, 
was  erected  by  Vespasian  in  A.D.  72.  The  dilapidated,  but  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  temple  stands  on  a  lofty  substructure,  with 
a  projecting  colonnade  of  ten  columns  and  four  pillars  to  which  the 
steps  ascend,  and  has  three  cellae  of  moderate  depth. 

The  pavement  of  the  Pkincipai.  Hall  has  been  restored  from  the 
original  remains.  By  the  back-wall,  as  in  the  other  chambers,  are  placed 
the  bases  of  the  temple  images.  Among  the  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  is  an  archaic  head ;  also  two  tombs  of  the  flint  period.  The 
cabinets  contain  objects  found  in  Roman  tombs  in  the  newly  discovered 
cemetery  near  the  station  and  elsewhere;  Roman  coins.  —  The  Boom  on 
THB  Right  contains  fragments  of  a  colossal  temple -figure,  ancient  glass, 
vases,  coins,  bronzes,  etc.  —  In  the  Room  on  ihs  Left  are  architectural 
fragments,  gilded  bronze  busts,  a  gilded  bronze  statuette,  and  above  all 
a  *^8uaue  of  Victory^  excavated  in  1826,  a  bronze  figure  about  GVg  ft.  in 
l^eight,  with  a  silver-plated  diadem  round  her  head,  a  (restored)  shield. 
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on  which  she  if  about  to  write,  in  her  left  hand,  and  a  (restored)  helmet 
under  her  left  foot,  one  of  the  moat  precious  existing  specimens  of  ancient 
plastic  art.  In  the  cabinet  on  the  left  are  fragments  of  a  bronze  biga  and  of 
the  breastplates  of  the  horses;  the  other  cabinets  contain  medieeval  coins. 

A  couple  of  mill,  to  the  S.  may  be  seen  some  remains  of  the  "Romm 
Curia,  ballt  Into  the  N.  side  of  the  small  Piazza  del  Beveratore;  and 
a  few  tiaces  of  the  Roman  Theatre  may  be  noticed  in  the  court  of 
the  Casa  Gambara,  in  the  Vicolo  Fontanone. 

Farther  along  the  Via  Santa  Giulia  (p.  221),  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Via  Veronica  Gambaia,  rises  a  large  block  of  buildings, 
including  three  churches.  These  are  relics  of  the  convent  of  San 
Salvalore  or  Santa  Oiulia,  founded  by  the  Lombard  King  Desiderius. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Solar io  (PI.D,  2,  3)  is  Romanesque 
(ll-12th  cent.).  The  other  churches,  San  Salvatore  (8th  cent.)  and 
Santa  Qiulia  (1466-1599),  have  been  occupied  since  1882  by  the 
Mediseval  HuBeam (JIf us€0  CvoicoEtU.Cristiana,  or  Museo  Medioevaie; 
PI.  D,  2;  adm.  same  price  and  times  as  the  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
see  p.  221). 

In  the  Vbstibdlk,  a  bast  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (p.  323).  In  the  Naw  Past 
of  the  church,  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  line  weapons,  architectural  remains 
with  interesting  ornaments  of  the  Lombard  period,  majolicas*,  in  front, 
the^Gross  of  GallaPlacidia'  (p.  410),  of  8th  cent,  workmanship,  decorated 
with  gems  of  various  periods  and  portraits  of  the  empress,  her  brother 
Honorius,  and  her  son  Yalentinian  III. ;  in  the  centre,  ivory  reliefs,  in- 
cluding consular  diptychs  of  Boethius  and  Lampadius  0th  cent.)  and  the 
Diptychon  Querinianum,  medallions,  Renaissance  bronzes;  on  the  N.  wall, 
Venetian  glass,  marble  door  (16th  cent.)  from  a  church  at  Ghlari,  Limoges 
and  Venetian  enamel,  niello  work,  and  the  *Lipsanoteca'  or  sides  of  ft 
reliquary  of  the  4th  cent.,  carved  in  ivory  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  —  In  the  Old  Pabt  of  the  church,  the  monument  of  the  Venetian 
general  Orsini  (1510),  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Marcantonio  Martinengo 
(i6th  cent.),  with  reliefs  in  bronze,  from  the  church  of  San  Cristo  (see 
below).  The  lectern  opposite  is  adorned  with  intarsia  by  Raffaello  da 
Brescia  (1518).  —  On  the  back-wall,  a  fresco  of  the  16th  century.  — 
Finally  we  descend  into  the  lower-lying  church  of  San  Salvatore^  which 
contains  a  collection  of  frescoes  (15l6th  cent.). 

The  church  of  San  Cristo  (PI.  D,  2),  above  the  Museum,  has  a 
facade  with  interesting  brick  -  ornamentation.  —  San  Pietro  in 
OUveho  (PI.  D,  E,  2)  is  a  Renaissance  church  by  Sansovlno  (?). 

The  Via  San  Olemente  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Via  Veronica 
Gambara  to  San  Clemente  (PI.  9 ;  D,  3),  a  small  church  containing 
a  modern  monument  to  Moretto(^.  219 ;  to  the  left)  and  five  of  Ms 
works,  much  injured  by  retouching.  The  church  is  badly  lighted 
and  is  closed  8-5 ;  sacristan,  in  the  lane  to  the  W. 

On  the  right,  2nd  altar,  *SS.  Cecilia,  Barbara,  Agnes,  Agatha,  and 
Lucia :  a  charming  composition ,  in  which  the  repellant  attributes  of 
martyrdom  are  handled  with  such  marvellous  naivete  as  iJmost  to  assume 
an  attractive  air  (G.  d:  G.),  On  the  left,  1st  alter,  St.  Ursula  and  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins;  2nd  altar,  Madonna  with  SS.  Catharine  of 
Alexandria,  Catharine  of  Siena,  Paul,  and  Jerome;  3rd  altar,  Abraham  and 
Melchisedech.  *High-altar-piece,  Madonna  with  SS.  Clement,  Dominic, 
Florian,  Catharine,  and  Mary  Magdalen. 

A  little  to  the  S.E.  is  Santa  Maria  Cilohera(Pl.  12;  D,  3).  First 
altar  to  the  left:  Simon  the  Pharisee  and  Christ  by  Moretto,  Second 
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altar  to  the  right :  *St.  Apollonins  blessing  the  Host,  hyRomanino, 
Small  chapel  behind  the  pulpit:  Pleti  with  SS.  Jerome  and 
Dorothea,  hj  Moretto.  High-altar:  Visitation,  by  Calitto  Piazza 
(1525).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Porta  Venezia  (PI.  E,  3),  near  which  U 
a  bronze  statue  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (p.  219)  by  Odoardo  Tabacchi 
(1882).    Tramway,  see  p.  219. 

We  now  Tetnm  by  the  Via  Tosio  and  turning  to  the  left  by  the 
ViadeirArsenale,  reach  the  Piasza  Moretto^  with  a  bronze  Statue  of 
Moretto  (PL  18;  D,  4),  byDom.  Ghidonl  (1898).  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  square  rises  the  Ateneo  Martinengo  (PI.  3 ;  D,  4),  the  property 
of  the  town.  On  the  groundfloor  are  some  sculptures  (including 
Ganymede  and  two  Reliefs,  Day  and  Night,  by  Thorvaldaen  and  a 
Bust  of  Eleonora  d'Este  by  Canova) ,  and  relics  of  the  rising  of 
1849,  Garibaldrs  travelling-carriage,  etc.,  and  on  the  first  floor  is 
an  important  ♦Picture  Gallery  (rearranged  in  1905),  especially  strong 
in  works  by  Moretto  and  Romanino.  Entrance,  Via  Martinengo  da 
Barco;  adm.  as  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  (p.  221).  Catalogue 
in  preparation ;  director,  L,  Cicogna. 

EooM  I.  Oiov.  Donate  Montorfcmo  (?) ,  St.  George  and  the  dragon  \ 
nameroiia  freflcoes.  —  Room  II  (main  room).  Fnme.  FrancUk,  Two  Madonnaa  ^ 
<?iro{.  dMXOK,  Miniature;  Timoteo  VUiy  Angel'a  head;  Raphael^  *£cce  Homo 
(painted  in  Florence,  still  under  Umbrian  influence  1 1505) ;  School  of  Raphael^ 
Vadonna;  Fra  Bartolomeo^  Holy  Family  (retouchecl) ;  Lor.  Lotto^  *A  dotation 
of  the  Child ;  G.  B.  Moroni^  Two  portraits;  Jae.  Tintoretto^  Portrait; 
Fr.  Albania  Venus  and  Graces.  By  Moretto:  Bearing  of  the  Gross  (colossal 
work);  Assumption;  *Madonna  in  clouds,  with  angels,  St.  Francis,  and 
donors  below  (lo42) ;  Portrait ;  Annunciation  (early  work) ;  Christ  at  Emmaus ; 
Adoration  of  the  Child ;  SS.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  Nicholas ;  **  Madonna 
in  clouds,  with  SS.  Euphemia  and  Justina,  and  two  canonized  bishops 
>>e]ow  (from  Santa  Eufemia);  *St.  Nicholas  presenting  school-children  to 
the  Madonna  (1589);  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  Romcmino:  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds ;  *Christ  at  Emmaus  and  *The  Woman  taken  in  adultery 
(freseoMi);  Bearing  of  the  Gross;  Group  of  saints  (damaged);  Entombment. 
—  Room  III.  CaMeto  Piazxa,  Adoration  of  the  Child  (fresco ;  1524);  Civerchio, 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino ;  Bavoldo^  Adoration  of  the  Child ;  Sofonisba  An- 
ffvudola.  Portrait.  —  Room  IV.  At  the  exit.  Clouet^  snmamed  Janet^  Por- 
trait of  Henri  III.  of  France.  —  Room  V.  Modem  Italian  paintings  (i9th 
cent.).  —  The  following  rooms  contain  valuable  drawings  and  engravings 
by  old  masters. 

Adjoining  the  Ateneo  Martinengo  is  Bant'  Afira  (PI.  D,  4),  an 
ancient  church  entirely  rebuilt  in  1580  by  Bagnadore, 

High- altar-piece:  Tintoretto^  Ascension,  in  which  the  blue  of  the  sky 
is  the  predominant  colour.  Over  the  S-  door:  Titian  (or  Oiul.  Campif), 
Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in  adultery  (covered).  Over  the  second 
Altar  on  the  17.  side :  P.  Veronete^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afra. 

The  church  of  SanV  AlesBandro  (PI.  7;  C,  4),  in  the  Via  Moretto. 
contains  (1st  altar  to  the  right)  an  Annunciation  (co-vered)  by  Paolo  da 
BrM«a(?),  and  a  PietJt  by  Civerchio  (2nd  altar  to  the  right). 


Near  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Oomune  (p.  220)  begins 
the  Oorso  delle  Mercanzie,  which,  with  its  prolongation,  the  Gorso 
O&ribaldi,  leads  to  the  Porto  Milano  (p.  225).  At  the  end  of  the  first- 
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named  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Torre  deUa  Pallata  (PI.  21 ;  B,  2), 
a  medisval  tower  (100  ft.  high)  with  modern  pinnacles.  —  Near  a 
fountain  to  the  right,  in  the  Yia  S.  Gioyanni,  is  San  Giovanni  Svan- 
^elista  (PI.  B,  2),  with  admirable  pictnres. 

We  begin  on  the  right.  3rd  Altar :  MoretiOy  Masflacre  of  the  Innocents, 
a  youthful  work  (copied  from  the  engraying  by  Marcantonio).  In  the  choir, 
behind  the  high-altar:  MorettOy  *John  the  Baptist,  Zacharias,  SS.  Angustine 
and  Agnes;  in  the  centre,  the  Hadonna;  aboye,  €k>d  the  Father  (unfor- 
tunately retouched).  —  In  the  next  chapel  (Corpus  Domini) :  (HverchM  (?), 
Eatombment ,  in  a  magnificent  Renaissance  frame  (1609);  in  the  lunette 
aboye,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Romanino.  ^Frescoes  on  the  right  by 
Moretto  (youthful  works  of  1521,  showing  the  influence  of  Bomanino): 
Collecting  the  manna,  Elijah,  and  Last  Supper  (lunette),  on  the  pilasters, 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  six  prophets  aboye.  Those  on  the  left  are  by 
Romanino:  Raising  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen  before  Christ,  and  the  Sacra- 
ment (lunette),  on  the  pilasters,  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew  (the  latter  dam- 
aged), and  six  prophets  aboye.  —  In  the  Battistero  (in  front,  to  the  left): 
Francesco  FranciOy  *The  Trinity  adored  by  saints,  one  of  the  artist's  finest 
works. 

We  next  proceed  by  the  short  Via  Borgondio,  to  the  N.E.,  to  visit 
Santa  Mabia  del  Gabmine  (PL  B,  C,  2),  dating  from  the  15th  cent., 
with  a  Renaissance  portal  and  fine  brick  ornamentation  on. the 
facade.  The  Innette  contains  a  fresco  (Annunciation)  by  FerramoUu 
In  the  third  chapel  on  the  right,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  a  ceiling- 
painting  by  Vine,  Foppa. 

To  the  W.,  at  the  end  of  Via  San  Rocco,  is  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie  (PI.  A,  2),  which  dates  from  1522,  with  the 
exception  of  the  main  portal,  which  is  older. 

ist  altar  to  the  left.  Madonna  in  clouds,  with  four  saints  below,  by 
Foppa ;  oyer  the  high-altar,  a  Natiyity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Moretto ;  chapel  to 
the  right  of  the  choir,  Madonna  in  clouds,  below,  SS.  Sebastian,  Ambrose, 
and  Rochus  by  Moretto.  —  The  church  is  adjoined  on  the  left  by  a  small 
early-Benaissance  court  and  a  modern  Romanesque  pilgrimage-chapel,  by 
Ant.  Tagliaferri. 

The  Corso  Carlo  Alberto  (the  fourth  side -street  in  the  Corse 
Garibaldi,  p.  223)  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Palazzo  Fe  (18th  cent.)  and 
the  church  of  Santi  Nazzaro  e  Celso  (PI.  13;  A,  3),  built  in  1780 
and  containing  several  good  jpictures. 

*High-al tar-piece  by  Titian,  in  fiye  sections,  the  Resurrection  being 
the  principal  subject;  on  the  right,  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  left,  St.  George 
with  the  portrait  of  Averoldo,  the  donor  (1522);  above  these,  the  Annun- 
ciation ('long  an  object  of  study  to  the  artists  of  the  Brescian  School': 
C.  A  C).  --  Second  altar  on  the  left,  •Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  SS. 
Michael,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  and  Francis  below,  by  Moretto  (covered;  Hhi« 
altar-piece  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  cold  perhaps  in  silver-grey  surface, 
but  full  of  bright  harmony  and  colour':  C.  A  C).  —  Third  altar  on  the 
right,  Christ  in  glory  (1541);  fourth  altar  on  the  left.  Nativity,  with  SS. 
Nazarius  and  Celsus,  also  by  Moretto^  sadly  damaged.  —  In  the  sacristy, 
above  the  side-door,  Predella  by  Moretto^  Adoration  of  the  Child,  Madonna 
and  angel  in  medallions.  On  the  organ-wing,  an  Annunciation  by  Fopp*- 
Above  the  side-doors  of  the  main  portal  of  the  church  is  a  large  painting 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  Nazarius  and  Celsus,  ascribed  to  Foppa. 

A  few  yards  to  the  E.,  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  is  the 
small  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Miracoli  (PI.  6 ;  B,  3),  with  four 
domes  and  a  rich  fa9ade,  an  early-Renaissance  building  (1488-1523) 
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thoagh  not  completed  uutll  the  17th  ceutary.  —  A  little  to  the  N. 
is  Ban  I'nuMMeo  (PI.  B,  3 ;  adm.  10-4  hy  the  side-entrance  to  the 
left  of  the  ehoir),  withGothle  fagade;  Srd  ohapel  on  the  right,  Morttk}^ 
*SS.  Margaret,  Franda,  and  Jerome  (signed  1530);  oter  the  high- 
altar,  SomoHino,  **Madouna  and  saints,  a  masterpiece  of  brilliant 
colouing  (abont  1511 ;  In  an  older  frame,  1502). 

The  Casa  ForUuuUo,  an  elegant  little  palaszo  In  the  Venetian 
Mgh-Aenaiftsance  style  ri6th  cent.),  should  be  uotioed  in  the  Via 
Dolzani  (PI.  B,  3 ;  No.  3,  on  the  right).  —  Not  far  off,  38  Via  del 
PaUzzo  Vecchlo,  is  the  Palazzo  FarUi  (now  BagnoU)^  with  a  fine 
Benaissanee  portal. 

B«Aiie  the  Porta  MiUno  (PI.  A,  2)  is  a  bronie  eqaestrian  statae  of 
OaribiOiL  About  i/s  X.  beyond  the  gate  lies  the  pretty  Campo  SautOy  to 
which  an  ayenue  of  cypresses  leads  from  the  highroad.  Vonument  to  the 
Patriots  of  18ia.    Fine  Tiew  from  the  tower. 

A  picturesque  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  gardens  beneath  the  Oastello 
(PI.  C,  D,  2).  The  view  (beat  towards  evening)  extends  in  dear  weather 
to  Monte  Rusa  on  the  W.  The  ascent  to  the  castle  begins  at  the  Piazza 
Tito  Speri  (p.  221). 

STaajf  Tbamwatb  ran  from  Brescia  vi^  Lograto  to  (20Vt  M.)  S^neiw) 
(f  217);  Tift  mi/,  M.;  2  brs.)  Medole,  in  the  church  of  wl.ich  is  a  fine 
ista  work  by  Titian  (Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin),  and  (SDVs  M.)  Onidiz- 
<ofa>,  on  the  batUefleld  of  Solferino  (p.  218;  2V«  hrs.),  to  (43i/s  IC.)  Ma»t^a 
(p.  %1\  4  hri.)«  to  the  Afpins  VaUet*  deserlfoed  in  the  next  route;  and  to 
Totcdiano  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  (comp.  p.  234). 

39.  The  Breseian  Alps. 
1.  Lago  d'Iseo  and  Yal  Camonioa. 

B^uwAXa  firom  Breseia.  1.  To  luo^  15  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares  1st  cl.  1  fr., 
3rd  cl.  60  c.;  cuntinuation  to  Edolo  under  constiuction).  2.  To  ParcUico 
on  the  Lago  d'Iseo,  23VtM.,  in  ls/4-2  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  45,  3  fr.  10  c,  2  fr.; 
carriages  changed  at  Palazzolo).  —  Stbaji  TaAMWAis.  1.  From  Cbiari  and 
^•wHo  (p.  218)  to  J9*o,  12 IC.,  in  IV4-IV9  hr.  (the  shortest  route  from  Milan; 
fares  1  tr.  40,  95  c).  2.  From  Btrgamo  to  Sctfnico  (comp.  p.  216).  3.  From 
Lovere  to  CtvidaU,  13V«M.,  in  i»/4-2  hrs.  (fares  1  fr.  35,  90  c.).  —  Stbamek 
oa  Lago  d^Iseo  between  8<wmeo  and  Lovere  thrice  daily  in  2V«-3  hrs.  and 
between /seo  andXoasre  4  times  in  iV4-2  hrs.;  Sunday  tickets  Q>.  xvii)  are 
issued  between  April  and  Nov.  and  cheap  return  tickets  on  market  days 
(Taes.,  Frid.,  Sat.).  Marone  is  the  only  intermediate  station  touched  at  by 
all  the  boats.  —  Post  Omhibds  from  PUogne  to  Edolc^  ^  ^m  dally  in 
'7  lirs.  and  firom  OividaU  CumtuM  to  EdolOf  21Vs  M.,  twice  daily  in  4V4-4Vs  hrs. 

FaoM  B&B801A  TO  IsBo.  —  Brescia,  see  p.  219.  7^2  M.  Pademo 
i'mneiacoria;  I21/2  M.  Provaglio  d^Iteo;  15  M.  Iteo  (p.  226). 

Fncaf  B&BBCiA  to  Pasatioo.  —  From  Brescia  to  (18  M.) 
PalaxxolOy  see  p.  217.  Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  N.E.  24  M. 
Paratko,  with  the  ruined  Ccutetto  deiLantieri,  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  0§liOy  which  here  issues  from  Lago  dlseo.  Immed- 
iately opposite  lies  ftanuoe  (CapptUOf  plain  but  good),  a  prettily 
Bitaated  pUee,  connected  with  Paratioo  by  a  bridge. 

The  niaf*d'Wa(Xaflt«  SebmuM ;  610  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Ifii/j M. 
long,  ii/4,3  M,  broad,  and  about  820  ft.  deep  in  the  centre)  has 
an  area  of  24  square  miles.    Its  banks  are  green  with  luxiirlant 
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vegetation.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  lake  lies  an  island  2  M.  long, 
containing  the  yillages  of  Siviano  (trattoria)  and  PeBchitra  Maragtto, 
a  pilgrimage-church  (Santnario  della  Madonna  della  Parificazione), 
and  a  mined  castle  (Castello  degll  Oldofredi),  and  cnlminatlng  in 
the  Monf  I$ola  (1965  ft.).  —  On  the  E.  bank,  from  Iseo  to  Pisogne 
(see  below ;  beyond  Marone  partly  through  tunnels),  runs  the  high- 
road from  Brescia,  commanding  magnificent  yiews. 

The  Stbambb  from  Sarnlco  nsnally  steers  first  to  Predore,  the 
ancient  Ptattorium,  which  yields  excellent  wine ;  th^n  to  the  S.E. 
back  to  Iseo  (II6t.  Leone  d'Oro,  R.  2,  B.  1,  pens.  8  fr.,  very  fair),  a 
bnsy  little  town  with  walls  and  an  old  castle.  Its  industries  are 
dyeing  and  silk-spinning.  —  On  the  Capo  ComOj  near  Tavemola 
(W.  bank),  the  next  station,  is  the  Po&zo  OlaciaUy  a  larga  *glacier- 
milP.  The  next  stations  are  Siviano  (see  above),  Sulzano  (inn^  £• 
bank),  and  Peschiera  (see  above ;  Alb.  Democrazia). 

The  following  stations  on  the  E.  bank  are  Sale-Marasino  (Alb. 
della  Posta),  then  beyond  the  Loreto  Islet,  with  the  modern-Gothic 
Castello  Ricchieri,  Marone  (Alb.  del  Monte  Gaglielmo;  Cremona), 
at  the  W.  base  of  Monte  Ouglielmo  (p.  227),  and  Velio.  Opposite, 
on  the  W.  bank,  lies  Riva  di  Solto,  with  olive-woods. 

The  last  station  on  the  E.  bank  is  Pisogne  (Alb.  Tre  Stelle;  Alb. 
della  Posta),  with  iron  industries,  the  best  starting-point  for  an 
ascent  of  Mte.  Gugllelmo.  The  Chiesa  della  Neve  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  by  Romanino.  Finally  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Oglio  and 
approach  Lovere,  before  reaching  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  to 
the  N.  in  clear  weather  of  the  snow-clad  AdameUo  Group,  with  the 
summit  of  the  AdameUo  itself,  the  Plan  di  Neve,  and  the  Salamo 
and  Adam^  glaciers. 

Lovere  (*H6t.  Lovere ,  with  restaurant  and  garden,  R.  2-3, 
B.  11/4  fr. ;  Alh,  Sant"  Antonio,  etc.;  Caffe  NazionaleJ,  is  a  busy 
little  place  with  3300  inhab.,  prettily  situated  at  the  N.W.  end  of 
the  lake.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  MiUsi  SUk-spinning  Factory  and  of  the 
Stabilimento  Metallurgico  Oregorini,  a  large  iron-work  and  cannon- 
foundry  on  the  road  to  Castro.  —  The  handsome  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Valvbndra,  built  in  1473,  restored  in  1547, 1761,  and 
1888,  contains  frescoes  by  Floriano  Ferramola  and  Andrea  da  Ma- 
nerhio  (Cappella  dello  Sposalizio),  an  early  Milanese  altar-piece 
(in  the  same  chapel),  an  Annunciation  by  Ferramola  (on  the  out- 
side of  the  organ-shutters,  dated  1618),  SS.  Jovita  and  Faustinus  by 
Romanino  (inside  of  the  shutters),  and  an  Ascension  by  Fr.  Moroni 
(high-altarj.  The  parish-church  of  iSon  Oiorpio,  erected  in  1655, 
was  enlarged  in  1878.  —  The  Palazzo  Tadini,  which  now  belongs 
to  the  town,  contains  zoological  and  industrial-art  collections,  a  few 
sculptures  (tomb-stone  by  Canova},  and  a  collection  of  old  pictuTefl, 
which  was  rearranged  in  1902.    Adm.  at  any  hour;  gratuity  Vj  ^' 

Joe.  BelUni,  *  Madonna  (restored;  modern  frame);  Dom.  Morone  (?),  Ma- 
donna; P.  BordoMy  Madonna  enthroned  with  S8.  Christopher  and  George 
Cretouched);  Parmigianino ,  *  Portrait  (restored);  Tine.  OlvercMo,  Madonna 
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eBthioned  with  two  saints,  Baptism  of  Christ  (1539) ;  Romanino  (OaUtio 
Piauaf),  Haniage  of  St.  Catharine. 

A  pleasant  exciUBion  (2  hn.)  may  be  made  vift  the  Convento  del 
Cappucdni  to  the  Santuario  di  San  Olovanniy  affoiding  a  line  Tiev. 

The  dolomite  ridge  of  the  *  Monte  OnfUelmo  (6400  ft.)  may  be  aseended 
from  Karone  (p.  226)  vi&  Citkmo^  near  which  are  some  interesting  earth- 
pyramids,  and  Zone  (Alb.  Almici)  in  6Vs-6  hrs.,  or  from  Fiiogne  (p.  226) 
in6-7hr8.{  just  below  the  summit  is  a  Rifugio  (rfmts.).  The  superb 
vievr  embraces  the  lake,  the  Bergamasque  Alps,  tiie  Adamello  group,  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Yal  Trompia.  The  deseent  may  be  made  via  Pttzoro 
to  OS  hrs.)  Lavone,  or  direct  to  (5-6  hrs.)  Oardone  Ydllirompia  (p.  228). 

From  Lorere  to  Chttone  vill  Savere  (light -railway  to  Trescore  and 
fieigamo,  see  p.  216)  and  through  the  rayine  (orrido)  of  BorUgsOy  see  p. -216. 

The  Road  tkox  Lotbbb  to  Edolo  (light  railway  to  Oividate, 
see  p.  2^)  leads  throngb  the  wide  Yal  Camdnlea,  which  is  watered 
by  the  OgUo.  It  is  enclosed  by  lofty,  wooded  mountains,  is  well- 
caltiTated,  and  contains  many  castles.  The  dark  rocks  (verrucano) 
contrast  cnrionsly  with  the  light  trlassic  formations. 

21/2  M.  Yol^no,  with  large  gypsum-quarries.  —  Near  (7^2  M.) 
Coma  our  road  joins  the  road  from  Pisogne  (diligence  see  p.  228). 
A  route,  diyerging  to  the  left,  leads  hence  through  the  imposing 
gorge  of  the  Dt%%o  to  Yilmmore  and  8cUlp<mo  (see  Baedeker's  Eastern 
Afp»).  —  8  M.  Canno  Boario  (736  ft.;  'Gr.  H6t.  des  Thermes; 
Aib.  degU  Alpinist!,  E.  2-2V2,  D.  3,  pens.  6-8  fr.). 

Near  (1372  M.)  Cividate,  where  the  light  railway  ends,  is  a  very 
picturesque  deserted  monastery  on  the  hill.  Farther  on  we  pats 
tirough  a  ravine  and  cross  the  OgUo  to  — 

16m.  Breno(ill5  ft;  Italia;  Trattoria  del  Fumo;  Caffh  Leonardi^ 
with  rooms),  capital  of  the  lower  Yal  Gamonica,  with  a  ruined  castle. 
To  the  E.  rises  Monte  Frerone  (8770  ft.). 

Beyond  Breno,  to  the  right,  a  little  back  from  the  road,  lies  the 
vUlage  of  Ceto,  at  the  foot  of  the  PizxoBadiU  (7990  ft.).  —  Beyond 
(^21/2  M.)  Capo  di  Ponte  (1185  ft. ;  Alb.  Oeseretti;  Alb.  Sant'  An- 
tonio, plain ;  Osteria  ApoUonio)  the  scenery  becomes  sterner.  — 
26  M.  Cedegolo  (1395  ft.;  Alb.  all'  Adamello;  Alb.  della  Posta; 
Osteria  Sanguini,  well  spoken  of) ;  3OV2  M.  Malonno  (1770  ft). 

35V2  M.  Edolo  (2330  ft;  Leon  dfOro,  well  spoken  of),  a  small 
and  picturesquely  situated  town  (1700  inhab.),  commanded  on  the 
E.  by  MonU  Aviolo  (9450  ft.). 

At  Sdolo  the  road  divides.  The  hranch  to  the  K.  crosses  the  TonaU 
Pass  (6180  ft.)  to  UaU,  in  the  Yal  di  Sole,  and  thence  to  San  MichtU,  a 
station  on  the  Botzen  and  Verona  railway  (p.  26),  or  over  the  MencUl  Pats 
to  Botzen.  The  road  to  the  W.  crosses  the  Pauo  cPAprica  (3875  ft.)  to 
Tretenda  in  the  Yal  TeUina  (p.  181;  18  H.;  diligence  twice  dally  in  4  hrs.). 
See  Baedeier^i  JBastem  Alps. 

2.  Yal  Trompia. 
STKAJi  Thakwat  from  Brescia  (starting  at  the  rail,  station)  to  (12  M.) 
Qordone  YaUrompia,  in  ca.  IV2  hr.  (fares  1  fir.  20,  90  c).  —  OmnBua  from 
Gardone  to  (IS  M.,  in  3»^  hrs.)  Collio.  —  Motob-Cae  from  the  Hot.  Mella 
In  Brescia  to  Collio  in  ca.  iVa  hr. 

16* 
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The  Stbam  Tjuxway  issues  fcom  the  Porta  Tieato  (PI.  C,  i\ 
the  N.  gate  of  Brescia,  and  then  ions  to  the  N.,  through  an  atttac- 
tive  and  well-tilled  distriot,  to  the  Yal  Trompia,  which  is  watered 
b>  the  Mella. 

From  (12  M.)  Qardone  Valtfompia  (Alb.  Beretta,  well  spoken 
of)  the  attraotive  Road  leads  past  seyeral  iron-mines,  which  famish 
the  metal  for  the  Brescian  weapon  factories,  and  past  Laoone,  the 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Ouglidmo  (p.  227). 

26  M.  CoUio  (2766  ft.  5  *H6Ul  Mella,  with  a  hydropathic,  B. 
from  4,  pens,  from  10  fr.,  open  June-Sept, ;  Alb,  Tahladino%  the 
capital  of  the  Upper  Yal  Trompia,  frequented  in  smnmw  for  its 
cool  climate. 

An  attractive  pass  leads  from  Collio  via  the  CoUe  Mtmioa  (5476  ft.)  to 
(6  hrs.)  Bagolino  (p.  229).  The  Douo  Alto  (6775  ft. ;  1  hr.),  to  the  S.,  and 
the  MonU  Ck>l&m!riM  (7315  ft.;  2br8.),  to  the  V.W.,  may  he  ascended  from 
the  CoUe  Maniva^  two  easy  and  attractive  expeditions^ 

8.  Yftl  Babbia  and  Lago  dldro. 

Hauwat  from  (Brescia)  Re%zato  vii  Tormini  to  Vobamo,  16  H.,  in 
ca.  IVs  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  35,  1  fr.  80,  80  c).  The  stations  are  numerous  and 
the  trains  are  often  late.  Public  vehicles  for  Said  (fare  50  c.)  are  usually 
to  be  found  at  Tormini.  —  Steam  Tbamwat  from  Brtseia^  starting  at  the 
rail,  station,  viA  (18  V.)  Tormini  (carr.  changed),  whence  the  main  line 
(p.  230)  proceeds  to  Toscolano  on  the  Lago  di  Qarda,  and  (21 IL)  Vobamo 
to  (SOVs  U.)  Vettone  (A  trains  daily,  in  ca.  S^s  hrs.).  —  Hiqixboaj)  from 
Brescia  to  (35V2  M.)  Qaffafo  via  Pfetegliey  Vestone^  and  Ai^/o  (diligence  to 
Anfo  daUy  in  8  hrs.). 

Beyond  Rexzato  (p.  218)  the  Railway  tarns  to  the  N.E.,  near 
the  barren  S,Vf.  slopes  of  the  Brescian  Alps,  and  enters  the  lower 
Chie$e  Valley^  which  is  watered  by  the  Naviglio  (Mmdf,  a  canal  con- 
structed in  1288.  The  chief  stations  are  (10  M.)  Oavardo  (660  ft), 
where  we  cross  the  Ohiese,  and  (12^2  M.)  Tormini  (see  below).  — 
16  M.  Vohamo  (806  ft.),  the  terminus  of  the  line,  is  situated  in  the 
upper  yalley  of  the  Ghiese,  which  above  Tormini  is  known  as  the 
Yal  Sabbia.  The  yalley  bends  sharply  at  Nozza  and  thence  extends, 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  as  far  as  the  Adamello  group. 

The  Stbam  T&amway  leaves  Bresoia  by  the  Porta  Yenezia  (PL 
E,  3),  the  E.  city-gate,  and  skirts  the  bare  S.  slopes  of  the  Brescian 
Alps,  passing  many  attractive  villas  and  then  large  quarries.  The 
chief  stations  are  Reztato  (p.  218),  Numolera^  Paitone,  and  Oavardo, 
villages  with  the  houses  lighted  by  electricity.  The  mountain- 
chapel  of  Paitone ,  ^4  ^^-  &hove  the  village,  contains  a  eelebrated 
Madonna  by  Moretto. 

18  M.  Tormini  (746  ft ;  inn)  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Selva  Fiona 
(3170  ft),  which  may  be  ascended  hence  In  2^/4  hrs.  vil  PrandagUo 
and  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delta  Neve  (2900  ft. ;  view). 

From  Tobiuhi  to  Toscoulmo  vil  6al6,  steam -tramway  in  I'A  hr. 
(comp.  above).  The  line  follows  the  Desenzano  road  (p.  231)  to  the  S.£.i 
and  then,  turning  sharply  to  the  IT.  at  (21/2  M.)  Cunetione,  desceadi  to 
(6  M.)  8aU>  (p.  231),  affording  splendid  *Views  of  the  smiUng  Bay  of  8al6, 
the  steep  bank  of  the  Riviera  (p.  282)  overhung  by  the  Xte.  Piasocolo,  and 
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tbe  loag  Xte.  Baldo,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Garda.  —  7  H.  Bald- 
Carmine^  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Tillage.  We  follow  the  highroad,  skirting 
the  lake,  rii  (8Vt  M.)  Oardone  RMera  (p.  283)  and  (11  M.)  Mademo  (p.  284) 
to  (12Va  M.)  Toscolano  (p.  234). 

21  M.  Vohamo  (p.  228).  —  26  M.  Sahhio.  The  castle  (Rocca) 
contaiDs  old  Biesclan  paintings  (14-1 5tb  cent). —At  (!28  M.)  Barghe 
the  road  from  Brescia  throngh  the  Vai  Oana  enters  the  Yal  Sabbia. 
~30M.  Nozza.  —  3OV2  M.  Vestone  (1060  ft.;  Agnello;  Italia),  the 
capital  of  the  yalley. 

The  Road  qnlts  the  Val  Sabbia  at  (3  M.)  Lavenone  (1260  ft.) 
and  then  sUrts  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lago  dldro  (1207  ft.),  which  la 
6  M.  long  and  V4-I V4  ^*  hroad.  To  the  right,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  lake,  Is  the  village  of  Idro.  —  3  M.  Anfo  (1280  ft. ;  diligence 
to  Brescia,  see  p.  228),  with  the  plctnresqne  keep  of  Roeea  d'Anfo, 
once  a  Yenetian  frontier-fort,  and  modern  fortifications. 

41/2  M.  Caffaro  (Inn ;  Italian  and  Anstrlan  cnstom-honse),  1  M. 
to  the  N.  of  the  Lago  d'ldro,  on  the  wild  torrent  of  Caffaro,  which 
here  forms  the  frontier. 

In  the  Val  Caffaro,  which  near  its  mouth  forms  an  impasaable  gorge,  a 
road  leads  in  wide  curves  to  (8  M.l  Bagolino  (2895  ft.  •,  Atb.  (Happana,  very 
fair),  a  large  mountain  -  village  (4C00  inhab.))  in  a  fine  situation.  —  From 
Bagolino  over  the  CoUe  Maniva  to  the  Yal  Irompiaj  see  p.  228. 

From  Gaifaro  to  the  Lago  di  Ledro  and  to  Rioa,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
Me  p.  237;  to  Chndinc  and  Tione,  see  Baedeker^ $  Eastern  Alpt. 
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steamboats.  1.  W.  Bank  (the  more  picturesque ;  inconvenient  railway- 
eonseetions,  especially  with  Venice),  between  Desenzano  and  Kiva,  thrice 
daily  (four  times  to  Mademo)  in  4-674  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  45,  2  fr.  60  c).  Stations : 
8irmien€,  Manerbaj  San  FtHce,  Said,  Oardone- Riviera,  Mademo-  Toicckmo, 
SogUaeo,  Qargwmo,  Tignale,  Canzone,  Tremorine,  Limane,  Riva,  The  morning 
steamer  from  Desenzano  also  touches  at  Maloetine,  the  midday-boat  from 
Kiva  at  Torbok  and  Maleetine  (both  on  the  E.  bank).  The  express-steamer 
(once  daily)  calls  only  at  Sirmione,  Sedd,  Oardone- Riviera,  iiaderno-Toseolano, 
and  Oarffnano.  —  HE.  Bank,  between  Riva  and  Peschiera,  daily  (to  Ma- 
demo twiee)  in  474  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  60,  2  fr.  60  c).  Stations :  Torbote, 
HaleeHne^  Assenza,  Uagvgnano,  Castelletto,  Gargnano,  Mademo  (these  two 
on  the  W.  bank),  Torri,  Garda,  BardoUno,  Laeise,  PescMera,  In  spring 
there  are  also  excnrsion-trips  four  times  weekly  from  Gardone  to  San 
Vigilio,  Garda,  and  Bardolino,  and  excursion-trips  to  both  banks  are  made 
on  Sun.  in  summer;  day-ticket  2  or  1V«  fr»  season-ticket  7  or  iVafr.  — 
In  the  following  description  the  stations  at  which  there  is  a  pier  are 
indicated  by  *F\  the  small-boat  stations  by  *B\  >-  The  steamers  (restau- 
rant on  board)  are  on  the  whole  inferior  to  those  on  the  Lago  di  Gomo 
and  Lago  Maggiore.  Sea-sickness  is  not  unknown  in  rough  weather,  and 
storms  or  fog  sometimes  suspend  or  interrupt  the  service.  —  Luggage 
undergoes  a  custom-house  examination  at  Riva. 

Railway  from  Desenzano  and  Peschiera  to  Verona  and  Brescia  (Milan), 
see  R.  87;  from  Garda  to  Domegliara  and  Verona  p.  236-,  from  Riva  to 
Areo  and  Mori,  p.  22.  —  The  following  Circular  Tour  Tickets  may  be 
procured  (eomp.  p.  xvii):  />«<enzano-Pe8chiera-Riva-Sald-2?ese«rano  ('H'; 
▼alid  for  5  days ;  fares  9  fr.  25,  8  fr.  70,  5  fr.  10  c.)  -,  ifi7an-Desenzano-Riva- 
Mori-Vcrona-JflJon  ('Y;  16  days;  fares  38  fr.  96,  29  fr.  55  c.)-,  Tintes-Verona- 
I>esen»ano-Riva-Mori-Verona-ren<ce  ('K';  15 days;  fares  40 fr.  10,  30 fr.  86c.). 
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Bteam  Tramway  from  Brescia  yi&  (18  M.)  TormitU,  (24  X.)  Salt  (p.  231), 
(36Vs  H.)  aardon§-Biviera  (p.  332).  and  (29  M.)  Madtrno  (p.  284)  to  (80i/s  M.) 
Toseolano  (p.  234),  four  trains  daily  in  ca.  8^/4  hrs.  (l0t  class  flure  2  fr.  60  c.)  •, 
comp.  p.  228.  Kumerons  wayside  stations  are  stopped  at,  and  pnnetuality 
is  by  no  means  assured. 

Highroad  from  ifalcuiM  Tia  (18  M.)  Garda  and  (39  X.)  PetcMera  to 
(36  H.)  Sirmione.  or  to  (971/sH.)  Detenzano;  from  Desenzano  ▼!&  (12VsM.) 
Said  to  (23Vs  M.)  Garffiumo.    These  routes  are  recommended  to  cyclists. 

The  "Xago  di  Osrda  (210  ft.),  the  Lacus  Benacua  of  tlie  Ro- 
mans, the  largest  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  Is  34  M.  in  length,  and 
3-11  M.  broad;  area  189  sq.  M.,  greatest  depth  1136  ft.  The  chief 
feeder  Is  the  SarcOf  and  it  discharges  Itself  to  the  S.  hy  the  Mincio, 
The  narrow  N.  portion  of  the  lake,  not  unlike  a  Norwegian  flord, 
occnples  an  ancient  valley  between  lofty  mountains.  The  hanks  of  the 
S.  portion,  which  is  very  shallow,  especially  between  Garda,  Pes- 
chiera,  and  Sirmione,  gradually  slope  down  to  the  extensive  moraine- 
circuses  left  hy  the  ancient  Garda  glacier  (comp.  p.  218).  —  The 
E.  bank  Is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Adlge  hy  the  MonU 
Baldo  (p.  238),  a  range  ahout  26  M.  in  length,  terminating  to  the 
S.W.  in  the  cape  of  San  Vigilio  (p.  236).  The  precipitous  cliffs  of 
the  W.  bank  are  formed  hy  spurs  of  the  Gludicarlan  Alps.  The 
most  sheltered  parts  of  the  lake  are  the  lovely  coast-strip  known  as 
the  Rivieraj  especially  hetween  Fasano  and  Sal5,  and  the  calm  hay 
of  Garda.  The  lake  belongs  to  Italy,  except  the  N.  extremity  with 
Rlva,  which  is  Austrian.  It  is  seldom  perfectly  calm,  and  In  fine 
weather  Is  often  considerahly  agitated  about  midday  by  a  local  wind 
from  the  S.  (Ora;  cold  in  winter).  In  a  storm  from  the  N.  the  lake 
is  sometimes  almost  as  rough  as  the  sea,  as  recorded  by  Ytrgll 
(Georg.  11.  160 :  *fluctihus  et  fremitu  adsurgens  Benace  marine'). 
The  water  is  generally  of  an  azure  blue. 

The  Ybobtation  is  very  luxuriant,  espedally  on  the  more  sheltered 
stretches  of  the  coast.  Even  tiie  sensitive  lemon  (Umone)  arrives  at  maturity 
on  the  Riviera  and  near  Limone,  hut  in  winter  the  trees  require  to  be 
carefully  enclosed  hy  wooden  shelters  ($erre).  This  is  done  with  the  aid 
of  numerous  white  brick  pillars,  which  gleam  picturesquely  amid  the  soft 
green  foliage.  In  consequence  of  the  disease  known  as  ^gumming*  the 
annual  yield  of  lemons  has  fallen  from  16-18  millions  (1862)  to  barely 
3  millions.  Oitrons  (citrus  mediea)  also  are  extensively  cultivated  on  the 
Riviera.  Gaper-shrubs  (eapparis  spinosa)  flourish  in  the  chinks  of  old  walls, 
and  on  the  hill -slopes  grow  aloes  (agave  Americana)  and,  less  abundantly, 
Indian  figs  (cactus  optmtia).  The  tall  laurel  trees  (laurus  nobilis)^  which 
shade  most  of  the  roads,  are  characteristic  of  the  Riviera.  Groves  of  olives, 
aB  in  the  Sarca  valley,  stretch  up  the  hill-slopes  to  a  height  of  986  ft. ; 
but  the  trees  suffer  a  good  deal  from  *scale^  (fungus),  which  renders  it 
■necessary  to  hollow  out  the  trunks  artificially. 

The  trota^  or  trout,  which  attains  25  lbs.,  the  earpione^  or  salmon^trout, 
the  anffuUlay  or  eel,  and  the  luccio,  or  pike,  are  excellent  fish.  The  sardine- 
fishing  is  interesting  to  eee. 

Desenzano  snl  Lago  (P).  —  Rail.  Restaurant.  •—  Hotels.  *H6t.- 
Pensioh  Splendidk,  R.  2-3,  B.  1,  d<j.  3,  D.  3V2,  pens,  from  7  fr.;  B.6r. 
Royal  Mateb,  R.  2-6,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3-3V2,  D.  4,  omn.  V2-V*  fr.»  with  a  small 
garden,  very  fair:  Due  Golohbb,  with  small  garden  and  terrace  on  the  lake, 
R.  2-3  fr.  \  Alb.  T^bnto;  Hot.  Lido,  at  the  pier,  with  hathingeatablisbment. 
—  Birreria  Oraziolli,  —  Omnibus  or  One-horb»  Cab  from  the  pier  to  the 
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railwaj-sUtioii  (brukoh-llne  uder  eonsirueiion)  fiO  e.  per  pers.  t  each  large 
piece  of  lunfage  96  c.  One-horee  carriage  to  Sirmlone  or  San  Martiao 
(p.  318)  4,  Sal6  and  Gardone-Rlvieraf  8-9  fr.  The  dxlyers  uauaUy  try  to 
overcharge.  ->  Boat  to  Sirmlone  with  one  rower  6,  with  two  8  tt, 

Dueruano^  &  hnsy  town  with  4300  inhab.,  ylslted  only  by  pass- 
ing touifsts,  lies  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  lake,  and  Is  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Milan  to  Verona  (p.  218).  Fine  view  from  the  Break- 
water. Large  market  on  Tuesdays. 

Wbst  Bank  p&om  Dbsekzano  to  Rita.  The  steamers  caU  first  at 
Sirmlone  (P ;  Hot.  Regie  TermCy  near  the  castle,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
village,  pens.  7-8  fr.,  also  a  bathing-establishment,  bath  1V4-2  fr.; 
B6t.  Sirmionej  pens.  6-7  fr.,  Incl.  wine,  near  the  pier,  with  small 
gaiden  on  the  lake;  Afbergo  CatuUo,  Italian,  very  fair;  H6t.  d'lUUie; 
Pens.  Sealigeri),  a  flshing-vlllage  near  the  N.  end  of  the  narrow 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  projecting  21/2  M.  Into  the  lake,  about 
3V2M.  to  the  E.  of  Desenzano,  and  not  quite  half-way  to  Peschlera 
(p.  218).  One-horse  carr.  from  Sirmlone  to  Peschlera,  1  pers.  3  fr., 
ftach  addlt.  pers.  1  fr.  —  Sirmlone  (no  mosquitoes)  Is  a  favourite 
German  resort  In  spring  and  autumn  and  is  Tisited  by  many  Italians 
in  summer  for  the  sake  of  Its  sulphur-baths. 

The  Tillage  adjoins  the  handsome  ruin  of  a  CkutU  of  the  Scaligers 
(p.  245;  riew  from  the  tower*,  fee).  From  the  V.  end  of  the  village  a 
pretty  footpath  leads  to  the  right,  passing  the  olive-clad  height  (316  ft.),  on 
which  standi  the  little  church  of  San  IKetro^  and  along  the  £.  shore  of  the 
peninsula  to  O/4  hr.)  its  N.  extremity,  where  we  obtain  a  charming  *View 
(best  in  the  evening)  of  the  lake.  Here  are  the  so-called  Grotie  di  Catullot 
tbe  considerable  relics  of  a  Roman  bailding  (4th  cent.?)  extending  into 
tlte  h^e,  said  to  have  been  the  country-honse  of  Catullus,  who  wrote  his 
poems  here  ('peninsularum ,  Slrmio,  insularumque  ocelle*).  Tennyson 
celebrates  'olive- silvery^  Slxinio  uid  its  connection  with  Catullus  in  one 
of  the  most  musical  of  his  short  poems.  —  The  B<iiola^  a  warm  sulphur- 
«Prine  (149*)  rising  In  the  lake  not  far  to  the  E.,  has  been  utillaed  in  the 
oew  bath-establishment  since  1897  by  means  of  a  pipe  965  yds.  long. 

For  the  excursion  to  San  MarHno  (omn.  1  fr.)  comp.  p.  218. 

From  Sirmlone  the  steamboat  steers  past  the  abrupt  Cape  Ma- 
i^trha  (716  ft.),  and  sometimes  touches  at  the  villages  of  Manerha 
(B)  and  San  Ftlice  di  Scovolo  (B).  It  then  threads  the  rocky  channel 
between  the  VaUenese  (p.  232)  and  the  beautiful  crescent-shaped 
iiola  di  Gardoy  with  a  modem  Gothic  chateau  belonging  to  the 
Duchess  Deferrari  (visitors  admitted  to  the  Island  from  Feb.  to  April 
on  Sun.,  9-4),  steers  to  the  W.,  and  enters  the  bay  of  — 

Said  (P).  —  Hotels.  Grand  HdT£L  Sal6,  in  an  open  situation  beside 
the  lake,  near  the  steam-tramway  station  Sal6-Carmine  (p.  229),  with  lift, 
ateam- heating,  railway- ticket  office,  motor- boat,  and  beautiful  garden, 
ft;  31/2-4,  B.  IV2,  D.  8V2  4,  8.  21/3-31/2,  pens,  from  8  fr.,  closed  June-Aug. ; 
HoT.-PsNB.  Dahbih,  on  the  Gardone  road,  with  restaurant  and  garden, 
R.  lirom  3,  B.  1,  D.  3-3V2,  pens,  from  71/2  fr. ;  Hot.  Vittobia,  E.  from  2  fr., 
▼ery  fair  5  Alb.  Bavibka,  unpretending,  these  two  by  the  pier,  with  restau- 
rants, German.  —  Pmtion  Villa  Bettina;  Pent.  Villa  HaUtyone  (formerly  the 
residence  of  O.  E.  Hartleben);  Fens.  ViUa  Oarda.  —  Oafi-Eestaurant. 
Ri9tor€mie  B<nra,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

MoBST  Ohahosks:  Banca  Popoktre;  Castagna. 

Stkam  Team  WAT  (Sr«cta-Tormini-Sald-Gardone-ifaderno),  see  p.  230. 
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Salt),  a  town  with  5000  inhab.  and  manfifactories  of  Ac^a  di 
Cedro  (liqnenr),  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  W.  Bhore  of  the  Tjay 
that  opens  at  Gardone.  Since  1377  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the 
Magmfica  Patria  deUa  Biviera^  which  was  acquired  by  Venice  in  1426. 
Oasparo  Bertolotti  (^Oaap.  de  Salh;  1542-1609),  inventor  of  the 
modern  form  of  violin  and  precursor  of  the  great  violin-makers  of 
Cremona,  was  bom  at  Sal5. 

From  the  Porta  Carmine,  the  E.  town  gate,  the  Lungolago,  a 
promenade  laid  out  since  the  earthquake  of  1901  and  damaged 
by  a  landslip  in  1905,  leads  to  the  long  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
on  the  W.  Halfway  is  the  Gothic  Parish  Churchy  with  a  Renaissance 
portal  by  Jac,  Sansovino,.  containing  several  pictures  of  the  Brescian 
and  Veronese  Schools :  on  the  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar, 
Adoration  of  the  Child,  by  Torbidoj  in  the  apse.  Assumption,  a  fresco 
by  Palma  Giovane.  In  the  mCdest  church  of  San  Bernardino,  beyond 
the  Piazza  Vit tor.  Eman.,  is  an  altar-piece  by  Romanino  (1529  j  San 
Bonaventura  with  a  donor  and  angels),  by  the  2nd  altar  on  the  left. 

A  fine  view  (best  by  eTening-light)  is  obtained  from  tbe  W.  gummit  of 
the  iionte  8tm  BartoUmeo  (1865  ft.)«  whieb  is  ascended  in  IVs  br-  tTOXA  ibe 
steam -tramway  station  Sal6- Carmine  (descent  to  Gardone  IV4  br.).  —  A 
HiasKOAD  (one-borse  carr.  7  fr.l  leads  to  (5  M  )  Desemano  (p.  330)  tbrongb 
the  Vaitenete^  the  undulating  wine-growing  district  between  the  valley  of 
tbe  Ghiese  (p.  228)  and  Cape  Hanerba. 

We  here  reach  the  EivieT€t  (p.  230),  10  M.  long,  with  numerous 
villages  and  country-houses.  In  the  evening  it  sparkles  with  electric 
lights  all  the  way  from  Bald  to  Toscolano.    . 

Gardone  BiViera.  —  Piers  at  Gardone  di  Sotio  and  Fasano  (see  below). 

Hotels  ft  FensioM  (generally  overcrowded  from  Feb.  to  April).  1.  In 
Oardone  di  BottOy  near  the  main  pier  (Piazza  Wimmer):  *GaAND  Hotbl, 
with  lift,  steam-heating,  ticket-office,  caf^-restaurant,  gardens,  and  lake- 
baths,  B.  2^lf%  B.  11/22  !>•  4-6,  8.  Z^/t^y^,  pens.  8-16  fr.  (closed  from  mid- 
May  to  mid -Sept.)-,  ''Gb.-HSt.  Savoy,  2  min.  from  the  pier,  with  lift, 
steam-beating,  cafo-restaurant,  and  garden,  R.  8-5,  B.  IV*,  D.  4,  8.  SVsi 
pens.  8-12  fr.  (closed  June  15th « Sept.  Ist)*,  *H6t.  Roua,  above  the  pier, 
with  small  garden,  B.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  D.  4-5,  S.  S-Si/s,  pens,  from  8  fr.  (closed 
June  Ist-Sept.  15tb);  —  Hot.-Pens.  Monte  Baldo,  with  garden,  R.  from  2, 
B.  IV4,  D  3»/2-4,  pens.  71/2-9  fr.,  well  spoken  of-,  H6t.-Pehs.  Sbehop,  B.  2-8, 
B.  1,  D.  8V2,  pens,  from  7  fr.  •,  Hdi.  Bbnago,  in  the  village,  with  cafe- 
restaurant,  pens.  6-7  fr. ;  Hot.-Bbstaueant  Goldenbr  Fisgh,  near  the  pier, 
?laia,  these  two  for  passing  tourists;  Pens.  Hohl,  on  tbe  like,  peas,  from 
V?  fr.  •,  Pens.  Eden-RivieRa,  from  6V2  fr.  *,  Pens.  Villa  National,  these  two 
altove  tbe  Grand  Hfitel;  Pens.  Bellevue-Fkank,  Dambnhejm  Villa  Mabia, 
the.e  two  near  tbe  Eurgarten,  in  a  high  situation.  —  2,  In  Barbarano,  to 
tbe  S.W.  of  Gardone  diSi)tto,  8-12  min.  from  tbe  pier:  Pens.  Villa  Sonnkn- 
BUEG,  with  a  pretty  garden,  from  10  fr. ;  Peh«.  Villa  Goldstrand,  7'-lO  fr. ; 
Pens.  Aurora,  from  7  fr.  —  8.  In  Fasano,  V*-!*/*  ".  to  the  K.E.  of  Gardone 
di  Sotto:  *HoT.  Fasano,  with  restaurant,  view-terrace,  and  lake-baths, 
R.  2-6,  board  6  fr. ;  Hot.  Rosenhof,  R.  from  2V2,  pens,  from  Vftfr.\  Hot. 
Bellevue  au  Lac,  R.  272-5V«.  pen'».  7»/2-12  fr.,  these  three  on  tbe  lake, 
8-10  min.  from  tbe  quay  of  Fasano,  with  gardens;  *H<5t.  Bellariva,  by 
tbe  pier,  R.  2-3,  B  1,  D.  8  4,  S.  2,  pens.  6»/i-10  fr.:  Pens.  Qdisi8AN\,  above 
the  road,  pens.  7-12  fr. 

Banatorium.  Villa  Primavera  (Dr.  Kdniger),  in  Gardone  di  Sopra.  */«  If . 
above  the  quay,  with  a  beautiful  garden,  pens.  lO-lS'/s  fr.  —  Apartmenta 
at  Vma  ffdberlinj  above  the  Grand  H6tel. 
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Oftfi  in  the  Kar-GteHeo,  betwven  Chtfdone  dl  SoMo  and  FMnno. 

Foit  k  Talegn^h  Offtee,  nt  the  Ormd  H6tel,  open  daily,  8  a.m.  to 
9pin.  (May-Oet.  only  8-12,  !^7,  and  8-»). 

Phyneians:  J>r,EOnifer;  Dr.  Mohdm  (i^  Fasano)*,  Dr.  Krexj  Dr.  Boral; 
Dr.  OchOer;  Dr.  Frenkel  (lady -doctor).  —  Dentist.  Bruscka.  -~  Chemitt: 
Pemiei^  Plassa  Wimmer.  —  Yiaiton'  Tax,  10  fr.  per  season. 

■oney  Changers  and  Goods  Agents.  Bckntider  A  Btvtrgn^^  OltMr  (with 
tieket-offiees  and  shops  also),  both  !n  the  Piasza  Wimmer. 

dabs.  Per  honr,  with  one  Iwrse,  1-3  pers.  2i/i,  8  pcrs.  Btr.\  to  the  Tos- 
colano  Bayine  and  Gargnano  and  back  8  A  10,  with  two  horses  14  fr.^  to 
Tormini  5,  6,  A  9  fr. ;  f o  Ganettone,  6,  7,  A  10  fr.  {  to  8an  Pietro  7,  8,  A  U  fr.  \ 
to  Cape  Hanerba  7,  9,  A  14  fr. ;  to  Desencano  9,  13,  ft  18  fr.  •,  to  Gaino  with 
one  horse  (2  pers.)  9,  with  two  hones  16  fr. )  to  Bolferiao,  San  M artino,  and 
Sirmione  17  ft  32  fr.  —  Stbam  TftAMwaT  to  Brescia  and  to  Toscolano,  see 
p.  290. 

Beats.  Per  hour  with  one  rower  IVs*  with  two  3Vs  fr. ;  to  Sal6  and 
back  2>^  ft  5  fr.)  to  the  Isola  di  Gai^a  or  to  Mademo  8  ft  6,  to  Cape 
lanerba  (two  rowers)  7,  to  the  promontory  of  San  Yigilio  (3  rowers)  10, 
to  Garda  (3  rowers)  13  fr. 

Olimate.  Gardone,  with  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  89"  Fahr. 
mininnun  17.6*)  is,  with  the  exception  of  Areo,  the  warmest  winter  health- 
station  to  the  K.  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  excellently  sheltered  from  the 
preralent  winter  winds  (S.  and  K.W.)  by  the  chain  of  hills  rising  from 
the  Mk.  San  Bartotomeo  to  the  Mte.  Pittocolo  (p.  284)  and  interrupted  only 
^1  the  BarbaroM  Benimie.  A  like  service  is  rendered  by  the  MU.  Baldo 
agtinflt  the  J&,  and  K.B.  winds.  The  S.  and  S.B.  winds  ha^e  free  aooess, 
but  the  Ora  (p.  280)  is  not  felt  here  and  88  per  cent  of  the  days  of  the 
rear  are  free  from  Wind.  The  greatest  rainfall  takes  place  in  Get.  and 
KoT.,  while  tbe  three  winter  months  have  nsually  little  rain,  abundance 
of  ranshine,  smd  a  low  range  of  temperature  (mean  daily  range  in  Dec. 
9*  Fahr.,  in  Jan.  9.5",  in  Feb.  11.7").  Snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground. 
Tbe  relatire  l&umidity  (75  per  cent)  raries  little  and  is  about  the  same  as 
tbat  of  Montrcux. 

Oardone^Riviefa^  consistlBg  of  eiglit  villages  (Oardtme  di  SottOy 
Oardone  di  Soprct,  Fasa/no^  etc.),  has  become  Blnee  1885  a  faTonrite 
'^teivTesort  for  consmnptlye  and  nerfons  Invalidfl,  wMle  In  the 
BpriDg  and  autumn  It  Is  frequented  by  those  In  search  of  rest  and 
refreghment.  The  visltOTs  are  chiefly  Germans.  The  hills  afford  a 
mnltitade  of  Taried  walks,  all  free  from  dnst  and  well  pro-Tided 
with  benches  and  way-marke.  The  vegetation  is  of  a  thoroughly 
southern  character  (comp.  p.  230);  camellias,  magnolias,  aloes,  and 
palms  grow  in  the  gardens  unprotected. 

ExcuRsioKS.  To  Morgnaga^  returning,  by  the  Barharano  Bovine^  IVt  hr. 

—  To  Gardone  di  Sopra  (425  ft.),  with  a  fine  view  beyond  the  church  and 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  tbe  Villa  Cargnacco;  from  tbe  latter  we  may 
proceed  to  the  left  by  the  ^laurel  walk'  to  Fcuano  di  Sopra  (b'ib  ft.)  and 
descend  through  the  Bomieo  Ravine  to  Fa*ano  di  Soito  (1  hr.).  —  To  San 
^iehe^e  (1325  ft.),  a  high-lying  church,  afiording  a  fine  view  of  the  lake 
and  of  the  Val  di  Snr,  IV4  hr. ;  we  may  return  along  the  slope  of  Monte 
J^rino  (see  below)  by  the  ^high  walk'  vi&  Sopians  (920  ft.)  and  Gardone  di 
Sopra  (li/j  hr.).  —  Vi&  Mademo  (p.  234)  to  the  romantic  *Totcolano  Ravine^ 
in  tbe  Yalle  delle  Camerate,  with  its  silk -weaving  factories,  paper-mills 
(eartiere)j  and  electricily  works,  returning  vii  Oaino^  the  church  of  which 
ft70  ft.)  commands  a  fine  view,  8Vt-4  hrs.  —  From  the  steam -tramway 
Ptation«  of  Zette  or  Cunettone  (p.  22^)  to  Monte  Santa  Catarina  (660  ft.),  San 
'^^iee  (p.  231),  CUano^  etc  —  From  Tormini  (p.  228)  to  San  Fietro,  the  church 
of  which  afl'ords  a  line  view,  returning  via  Gazzane  and  Rentano  to  Salb. 

—  By  boat  (1%  hr.)  to  the  nromontory  of  Manerba  (view  of  the  whole  lake). 
~  By  steam-tramway  (p.  W)  to  Tormini  (p.  338)  and  Logo  dTIcbro  (p.  339), 
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Am?bmts.  Mont4  San  BarMomto,  2  hst.,  aee  p.  332.  ~  Mte.  Socwlo 
(1600  ft. ;  IVs  hr.),  ▼!&  Sopiane  (p.  283).  —  ManU  Lavmo  (2975  ft.)  2i/r8bnL). 

—  From  TomUni  to  the  ifcKtomia  deUe  Ntv  and  tbe  i9«^  Piana^  ace  p.  228. 

—  Montt  Piztoeolo  (5195  ft. ;  5-6  hre.,  with  guide),  commanding  an  exten- 
elre  yiew. 

We  next  pass  Fasano  (P;  hotels,  see  p.  232),  20  mln.  to  the 
N.E.  of  Gardone  di  Sotto,  and  the  beantifully  situated  YUIa 
Zanardelli.  —  Xader&o  (P;  Edt-Pem.  Ugnti,  pens.  6-7 ft.;  HU. 
San  Marco,  R.  1V2-2,  pens.  672-6  fr.,  both  good;  Peru.  Villa  dtUa 
Rose;  Caffh  Mademo;  physician,  Dr.  Raenhaum)  lies  at  the  base  of 
Mte,  PiMMOeolo  (see  aboye),  on  the  delta  of  the  little  Toscolano.  Until 
1377  it  was  the  capiUl  of  the  Riylera.  The  Campanile  behind  the 
parish -church  is  the  relic  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1797.  The  old  church  of  Sant*  Andrea  has  a  Romanesque  facade 
(12th  cent.),  but  has  been  rebuilt  since  1580.  Fine  lake-promenade. 
Steamer  to  PoEchiera,  see  p.  229. 

Mademo  is  the  station  also  for  To$eolano  (Cavallo  Bianco;  steam- 
tramway  to  Brescia,  p.  230).  —  The  next  station,  Bogliaeo  (P;  Gr. 
H6t.  Bogliaeo,  with  steam-heating  and  park,  pens,  from  8  fr.,  new}, 
with  a  large  chateau  of  Count  Bettoni  of  Breseia,  is  not  alirays 
called  at.  —  Crargnano  (P;  H6t  Oargnano^  R.  2-3,  pens.  6-8  fr.; 
CeroOj  R.  2-3,  B.  1,  pens.  7-8  fr.,  both  near  the  quay,  plain  but  good), 
an  important-looking  Tillage  (1200  Inhab.)  amidst  lemon  and  olive 
plantations,  marks  the  N.  limit  of  the  Ri-viera.  The  former  Francu- 
can  Monastery  (13th  cent.)  possesses  fine  Gothic  cloisters. 

The  mountains  now  become  loftier,  recalling  the  scenery  of  t)ie 
Norwegian  Qords.  Tignale  (B)  is  the  station  for  Piovert^  Gardola^ 
and  other  mountain-yillages  not  YiBlble  from  the  lake,  which  aie 
reached  also  by  a  mule-track  £rom  Gargnano.  The  steamer  then 
steers  past  the  conspicuous  Monte  CaMello  (2565  ft),  with  a  view 
of  Monte  Brione  (p.  238)  to  the  N.,  and  reaches  Campione  (P),  which 
lies  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  leyel  ground  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook. 
The  large  cotton- spinnery  CCotoni^sto  FeUrvndU)  and  the  Fuh  Breed- 
ing Establishment  (pisdcultura)  may  be  mentioned. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  hence  to  (2  bra.)  the  MctcUmna  di 
Monte  CoiUllo  (2265  ft.),  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountain.  Thence  we  maj 
descend  vii  Oardola  (see  above)  to  Ti'gnaU^  or  vit  Piovere  to  OargnoM. 

The  quaint  village  of  Tremosine  (1355  ft.),  situated  high  above 
the  lake,  is  reached  by  a  zigzag-path  from  the  small-boat  station. 

In  a  bay  farther  on  are  the  white  houses  of  Limone  sul  Qarda 
(P;  Alb.  del  Gallo;  Ristorante  Belvedere),  another  lemon  and  olive 
producing  village.  A  few  small  ^torpedo-boats'  (torpedmitre)  are 
stationed  here  to  prevent  smuggling;  the  entire  N.  end  of  the  lake 
is  illumined  at  night  by  their  search-lights. 

To  the  N.  of  Limone  we  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  and  soon  after 
pass  the  gorge  of  the  Val  di  Ledro  (below,  the  Ponale  FaU) ;  high 
above  the  lake  is  the  Ponofe -Road  (p.  238),  running  along  the  vertical 
face  of  the  cliff. 

Biva,  see  p.  237. 
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E.  Bajtk  from  Rita  to  Pbcchibba.  The  flrat  ttotion  is  Torboto 
(P;  *Mi.  Oarda^See,  with  Tiaw-tenaoe.  Gennan,  pens.  0-7  JT.;  Or, 
B6U  TorboU,  on  the  Rlya  road,  opened  1906 ;  aA,  alC  Aurora^  |Ood 
▼Ine;  All.  del  Giardinof  motor-boat  and  omnibus  to  Riva  see  p.  237; 
boat  to  the  Ponale  Falls  4  K.\  prettily  situated  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of 
Riva  on  the  road  to  Nago  (p.  22).  At  the  S.  end  of  the  village  are  a 
narrow  lake-promenade  (views)  and  a  fish-breeding  establishment. 
—  The  vessel  skirts  the  base  of  the  precipitous  Ifofite  Bcddo  (p.  238) 
and  reaches  — 

MaXfAf  CP;  ^^'  d^lUOia,  pens.  5fr.;  H6u  MtOceslne,  new), 
with  a  pietaresque  old  castle  (13th  cent.)  of  the  Scaligers,  recently 
repaired  (view  from  the  tower;  fee).  Goethe,  when  sketching  here 
in  1786,  was  threatened  with  arrest  by  the  Venetian  officials  (see 
his  ^Italienisehe  Raise').  The  parish-church  contains  a  ^Descent 
from  the  Gross  by  Girolamo  dal  Llbri  (Ist  altar  on  the  right).  — 
Ascent  of  Monte  Baldo  see  p.  239.  Beantifnl  road  to  (18  M.)  Garda 
(see  below). 

Beyond  Malcesine  lie  two  rocky  Islets,  Itola  delV  Olivo  and  Tri- 
mekme.  The  next  stations  are  iissenso,  MagugnanOy  and  Cattelletto 
di  Brenxone(P;  Alb.  al  Sole),  with  a  cnrions  octagonal  chnrch 
(ascent  of  Monte  Maggiore  s^e  p.  239).  We  then  pass  the  chnrch 
of  San  Zeno,  an  early-Bomanesqne  edifice  with  a  donble  nave,  and 
beyond  Pai  (p.  234)  reach  Torri  del  Benaeo  (P;  Alb.  Torri  del 
Renaco;  Alb.  Galcinardi),  with  an  imposing  mined  castle  (1383) 
and  large  qnarries  of  yellow  marble  (many  fossils).  To  Garda  vi& 
Albisano  see  p.  236. 

The  stretch  between  Torri  and  Garda  is  the  most  beantifbl  part 
of  the  £.  bank.  The  banks  become  flatter.  The  pictnresqne  pro- 
montory of  •5an  Vigilio  (H6t.-Pen8.  San  Vigillo,  R.  1V2-2,  pens. 
from  6  fir.)  with  the  neglected  ViUa  Breruioni  (formerly  (jluafienii)^ 
built  by  Sanmicheli,  21/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Garda,  extends  far  into 
tbe  lake.  In  the  beantifnl  Bay  of  Oarda^  sheltered  from  the  N.  by 
Monte  Baldo,  lie  several  villas,  inclnding  the  ViUa  Alhertini^  with 
a  line  park,  with  pine-trees  (view  from  the  belvedere,  gardener 
1  fr.).  The  old  town  of  Churda  (P ;  Terminus  Hotel,  at  the  station, 
vith  restanrant  and  small  garden,  R.  from  2^2)  pens,  from  8  fr.; 
Alb,  al  Monte  Baldo,  in  the  town,  plain),  at  the  influx  of  the  Teaino, 
vMch  descends  from  Monte  Baldo,  gives  the  lake  its  name. 

Tuning  to  the  left  at  the  pariah-church  in  the  Borgo,  aa  the  group 
of  honsea  at  the  S.  end  of  Garda  ia  called,  and  a  little  farther  on  to  the 
right,  we  reach  in  Vi  l^r.  the  little  Gamaldulenaian  monastery  of  San  Giorgio 
or  Eremo  (1014  ft.),  situated  on  the  wooded  heights.  The  Roeea  di  Oarda 
(964  ft.  5  view),  tbe  foremost  aummit,  is  crowned  with  the  scanty  ruins  of 
the  castle  in  which  Berengarlus  II.  (p.  64)  confined  Queen  ^delheid, 
widow  of  Lothaire  (d.  950)  and  afterwards  wife  of  0th o  the  Great,  until 
Bhe  escaped  to  Cauoasa  (p.  963).  In  1168-^  the  little  mountain-fortress 
defied  the  army  of  Frederick  Barharoasa. 

From  Garda  and  from  Gostermano  (p.  236)  a  road  leads  to  the  N. 
through  theVal  Tesino  to  Aw  Zeno  di  UonUtgna  (1016  ft.  •,  H6t.-Pens.  loJanda, 
B.  from  iy«,  pens.  6-7  fr.,  closed  in  winter),  a  little  summer-resort  situated 
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hfgb  above  the  lake,  on  the  W.  §1ope  of  Iho  Monte  Baldo  chain.  San  Zeno 
is  the  starttDg'point  for  the  aseent  of  the  Monte  Magglore  (6omp,  p.  289). 
Mountain-paths  lead  to  the  K.  to  (IV4  hr.)  Fai  (p.  235),  and  to  the  8.W. 
to  the  finely  situated  Tillage  of  Albitano  (wib  tt.)^  whence  we  may  descend 
either  to  the  W.  by  a  steep  path  to  (20  min.)  Torri  (p.  235),  or  to  the  8. 
through  the  Votpara  VdUeif  to  (iVs  hr.)  Oarda. 

From  Oabi>a  to  Vkroha,  23i^  M..  local  raUway  in  2-2V4  hrs.  (fwM 
4  fr.  20,  3  fr.  5,  1  fr.  90  c. ;  recommended  as  far  as  DomegliaraJ.  The  line 
iirst  runs  to  the  8.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bocca,  fkirting  the  lake,  to  (2  H.) 
BardoUno  (see  below;  station  Vs  M.  Iirom  the  pier).  Thence  it  ascends 
through  luxuriantly  fertile  country,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  on  the 
right,  to  (41/3  M.)  Caimatino.  —  Kear  (oVs  M.)  CorvatVm,  a  picturesquely 
situated  place ,  we  approach  the  chain  01  hills  culminating  In  the  Monit 
Mo9eat  (1m5  ft.),  the  highest  point  attained  by  the  moraine-circus  mentioned 
on  p.  218.  —  71/2  M.  Affi  (625  ft.),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ridge,  is  the  jonetion 
for  the  branch-line  via  Coitermano  (p.  286)  to  (5  M.)  Caprino  (835  ft. ;  Alb. 
del  Leone,  very  fair;  Alb.  Colomba),  at  the  8.  base  of  the  Monfe  Baldo 
chain  (to  Ferrara  di  Monte  Baldo  and  ascent  of  the  Monte  Maggiore,  aee 
p.  239).  —  The  main  line  descends  (Wew  on  the  left  of  the  Ghiusa  di 
vefona,  p.  22;  on  the  right  of  the  fortifications  of  Pastrengo)  to  the  SB. 
through  the  Val  Tauo  into  the  valley  of  the  Adt(f€  and  crosses  the  river.  - 
12  M.  Domegliara  (p.  22),  where  our  line  crosses  the  BrMiner  railway 
(stations  about  !/«  K-  »pai^)-  —  ^e  now  turn  to  the  S.E.  into  the  fffi 
Polieellay  a  pleasant  upland  region,  between  the  Monti  Lesbini  (p.  266)  and 
the  Adige,  noted  for  its  wine.  — 13  M.  8aiW  Ambroffio^  with  large  quarries 
of  red  (Veronese)  marble ,  is  the  station  also  for  the  (ll^  M.)  village  of 
San  Giorgio  (123lJft.),  which  possesses  a  church  of  the  Lombard  period 
and  picturesque  cloisters.  —  1*  M.  San  Fiorianoy  with  a  Bomanesqne  om- 
panile.  —  Beyond  (I8V2  M  )  Ifegrar  we  skirt  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige 
via  (20Vc  M.)  ParotM  all'  Adige  (p.  22).  —  23Vs  M.  Verona  (Stavione  Ports 
San  Giorgio,  p.  243). 

The  hills  farther  on  are  covered  with  olive-trees,  vines,  and 
frnlt-trees.  We  enjoy  a  line  view  of  the  lake-expanse,  with  Cipe 
Manerba  and  Sirmione  in  the  distance.  The  next  station  is  Bar- 
dolino  (Pj  Alb.  Bardolino,  in  the  townj  rail,  station,  see  above),  » 
small  town  celebrated  for  its  wine.  It  possesses  two  little  e&rly- 
Romanesqne  chnrches :  San  SeTero  (now  a  mnsic  school)  and  S»n 
Zeno.  —  We  next  pass  Ci$ano,  the  Romanesque  church  of  which 
boasts  a  Madonna  by  Fran.  Torbido,  and  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
della  Pergolanoy  and  reach  Laziae  (P.),  with  a  medlsBval  town-wall> 
a  castle  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  ancient  frescoes  in  the  church  of  San 
Nlccolo;  fine  country-houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  —  The  steamer 
next  touches  at  — 

Peschiera  (Hot.  Montresor,  R.  11/2-^1  pens,  from  41/2  ^r-i  ^^^ 
lielV  Arrivoy  R.  2  fr.,  unpretending,  closed  in  winter),  an  old  for- 
tress (lOOOinhab.)  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Lago  di  Garda ,  at  the 
efflux  of  the  Mincio.  On  30th  May,  1848,  the  place  was  taken  by  the 
Piedmontese  under  Manno  after  a  gallant  defence  by  the  Austrian 
General  Raih^  which  lasted  six  weeks.  —  To  Milan  or  Verona,  see 
R.  37.  —  The  station  (Restaurant,  d<^j.  or  D.  2-3  fr.)  is  on  the  E. ' 
side  of  the  town,  about  1/2  M.  from  the  pier  (one-horse  carr.  50c. 
each  person). 
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Biva.  —  BteJunboAt  Fien:  Riva  OiWi^  at  tbe  harbour;  Riva  Ferrovia 
(aot  always  called  at),  at  the  railway-station.  —  The  Bailway  Station 
CRukmrcmty  lies  about  i/s  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  harbour. 

Hetels.  Lido  Pai^ce  Hotel,  to  the  £.  of  the  station,  with  lift,  steam- 
beatine,  and  garden,  B.  from 6,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  8Vs-4i  I>.  56,  board 8,  bath  2V*7 
umn.  Vr^A  K.  \  Gb.  Hot.  Impbbial  pel  Soue  (marked  jSf  on  the  map),  at  the 
barbour,  with  terrace  on  the  lake,  B.  2-4,  B.  1,  D.  3,  S.  2,  pens.  6-8,  onm. 
'/iJt;  *HdT.-PsN8.  Bivii,  Piazza  6 iardino,  near  the  barracks,  with  two  ad- 
joining houses  in  the  Piazza  Brolo  and  tbe  Via  della  Stazione,  B.  !V>/r3  JT., 


i.dOA.,  D.  3,  8.  a,  pens.  6>/r8,  omn.  V«  K. ;  Hot.  Psns.  Sbk-Villa,  three  villas 
nth  a  park,  V4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station,  on  the  Torbole  road,  B.  2-3, 
B.  1,  D.  3,  S.  3,  pens.  7-8  A'.,  omn.  60  A.  ^  *HdT.-P£MS.  du  Lao,  a  few  yds. 


nearer  the  station  than  the  preceding,  with  garden  and  batbing-establish- 
ment,  B.  2-3,  B.  1,  D.  3,  8.  2,  pens.  6>7  JT.,  omn.  60  A.,  these  two  adapted 
for  a  stay  of  some  time.  —  Less  pretentious,  for  passing  tourists :  *H6t. 
Cbbtiul,  Baybischbb  Hor,  both  at  the  harbour,  R.  from  \K.^h.\  *B5hm*s 
HoTBL,  B.  from  IJT.  40,  V.  ^K.  iOA.,  pens,  from  5  JT.:  Hdt.  Bahnhof, 
pens.  5-6' Jr.,  very  fair;  Todsibtbn-Qastuof  KbIdtkbr,  B.  2  £*.,  these  three 
near  the  station ;  HdT.  Iolanda,  Piazza  Catena,  with  garden,  prettily  situated, 
pens.  5>/i-7  K,  \  Hot.  Brllkvub,  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ponale  road, 
E.  from  i^/t,  pens.  5-6  JT.^  Alb.  8ak  Mabco  Giabdino,  Viale  Inviolata,  in 
tbeK.  part  of  the  town,  B.  iVs-2,  pens.  51/2  A:,  Italian,  very  fair:  Hot. 
MxncB,  Viale  Dante,  near  the  Porta  San  Marco,  with  beer-garden,  B.  1-2, 
peas.  5  A. ;  Alb.  Lbpbk.  Alb.  Oallo  ,  both  in  the  Piazzetta  San  Gallo, 
bekind  the  Bayrischer  Hof,  unpretending.  —  Board  and  medical  attendance 
for  invalida  at  Dr.  vcm  Hariunffen'i  Erhohmgtheim^  56-90  A.  weekly. 

Beer.  HM^  Central  (also  caf^)^  Bayritcher  Hof;  Alb.  San  Marco  Giardino 
(see  above),  with  garden-,  KrUutner  (see  above). 

Post  ft  Tolegiaph  Offioe.  in  the  Piazza  Brolo,  next  door  to  the  Hdt.  Biva. 

■eney  OhangerB.     Url  (also  Ucket-office).  at  the  Hdt.  del  Sole-,  Vine. 

BookaelUr,  Otorgi,  Piazza  Giardioo. 

lake  Batlui  beside  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  below  the  Ponale  Boad,  to 
tbe  S.  of  the  abattoir  (maesU^). 

Sailing  and  Bewiag  Bewte  (4  pers.),  per  hr.  3  A.  (rowing-boat  1  A.  20  A., 
with  1  rower  2  A".) ;  to  the  Ponale  Fall  or  to  Torbole  8,  there  and  back 
^£;  to  tbe  Ponale  Fall,  Torbole,  and  back  B  A.  ^  to  Limone  10,  to  Mal- 
ce«ioe  12  AT.  —  Kotor-Boat  from  tbe  Piazza  Catena  6  times  daily  to  tbe 
Ponale  Fall  and  to  Torbole  (60  ft.;  may  also  be  hired  for  excursions). 

Oarriage  to  the  Ponale  road  2Vzi  there  and  back  4  A. ;  to  Varone  1  A. 
60».  A  3  (back  by  Arco  5)  A",  i  to  Torbole  2  4  3  A",  j  to  Nago  8V2  A  5Va 
(back  by  Arco  8)  A.  \  to  Pieve  di  Ledro  6  &  9  X.  j  to  Mori  672  4  10  A.  — 
Omnibus  (60e.)  4  times  daily  to  Torbole,  starting  from  the  Hot.  Central. 

Railway  to  Arco  and  M<^i  see  p.  22. 

SngUali  Phuxeb  Serviee  in  a.  cbapel  at  tbe  H6tel  du  Lac. 

Biva  (230  ft.),  a  busy  harboui  witli  3750  iuhab.,  is  cliaimlngly 
situated  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  tbe  lake,  here  resembling  a  Qord,  at  the 
base  of  the  precipitous  Socehetta  (4976  ft).  On  the  hillside,  high 
above  the  town,  rises  a  ruined  watch-tower  (Bastione)  of  1508, 
racaUing  the  Venetian  rule.  Riva  is  a  sheltered  and  healthy  place, 
affording  ftleasant  stimmer-quarters;  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the 
^&ke,  and  in  the  aftexnoon  the  town  lies  In  the  shadow  of  the  hills. 

The  eentre  of  traffic  is  the  piazza  at  the  harbour ,  with  the 
massive  Torre  Apponale  (now  a  helfry),  a  remnant  of  the  town 
wall.  The  houses  have  arc«4«s  on  the  groundfloor.  From  ihd  N. 
^iid  of  the  piazza  the  Via  Lunga  leads  to  the  Porta  8an  MartOy 
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the  N.  gate  of  the  town.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  harbour  lie  the  small 
Piazza  Giaidino  and  the  barraoks  of  La  Rocca,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  on  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the  Scaligers  (12-1 5th  cent.\  To 
the  N.  of  the  Rocca  is  the  Piazza  Brolo,  whence  an  avenue  of  palms 
and  magnolias  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  station,  and  the  narrow  Via  del 
Yento  to  the  N.,  past  the  Parish  Church,  to  the  Porta  San  MicheU, 
the  N.E.  gate  of  the  town.  Thence  the  broad  Yiale  In  viola ta  leads 
to  the  church  of  the  Inviolata,  a  sumptuous  baroque  edifice  of  1603, 
on  the  road  to  Arco. 

ExouBBioNs.  The  Pall  of  the  Fonale  is  best  visited  by  motor  boat 
or  rowing-boat  (p.  237;  ca.  >/«  hr.),  landing  at  th^  modest  restaurant  below 
the  fall.  The  ^custode  del  Ponale^  exacts  20  h.  from  each  visitor  for  opening 
the  shatters  in  front  of  the  lowest  fall,  which,  however,  is  of  trifliiig 
interest.  Visitors  should  ascend  past  the  Biva  electric  works  and  three 
other  waterfalls  to  the  (20-28  min.)  *Fonale  Koad  (950  ft.}  inn),  which 
leads  high  above  the  lake,  through  a  succession  of  tunnels  and  cuttings, 
back  to  C/4  hr.)  Biva.  The  boat-trip  and  the  view  from  the  road  (very 
dusty  in  summer;  in  shade  after  3  p.m.)  are  the  chief  attractions  on  this 
expedition.  —  From  the  point  where  the  road  above  the  Ponale  gorge 
turns  off  to  the  Ledro  valley  on  the  W.,  a  footpath  leada  to  the  left, 
crossing  the  Ponale,  to  the  0/s  hr.)  view -hill  beside  Prtgixtina  (1758  ft.), 
overlooking  the  lake.  Thence  we  may  follow  the  wooded  slope  of  the 
MonU  GtUl  (4336  a),  to  the  S. W.,  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Roccolo  di  ITembra  (3806  ft. ; 
fine  view) ;  and  thence  descend  by  a  wide  digression  via  the  Malffo  Valacco 
and  through  the  0<Hrffe  of  iht  Singol  to  (2  hrs.)  Limone  (p.  234). 

An  easy  zigzag  path,  in  shade  in  the  afternoon,  immediately  to  the 
left  outside  the  Porta  San  Marco,  ascends  in  Vahr.  to  the  Bastione  (p.  287; 
fine  views).  A  pleasant  walk  leads  below  the  ruined  tower,  tothe  lY.W., 
along  the  slope  of  the  Bocchetta  to  (20  min.)  Sania  Maria  Maddalena  (inn), 
then  by  a  narrow  path  through  the  pictureaaae  Albola  YaUeff  to  the  i*ft  hr.) 
paper-mill  at  San  OiacomOy  VJ2  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  Biva  by  the  high-road. 

A  road  (omnibus  4  times  daily)  leads  from  the  Porta  San  Marco  to- 
wards the  K.W.  (to  the  right  at  the  fork  before  San  Giacomo)  to  (3  M.) 
Yarone  (403  ft),  with  a  flue  waterfall  in  a  grand  rocky  gorge  (adm.  40  A., 
electric  light,  useless  except  in  the  evening,  60ft.;  cloak  desirable  on 
account  of  the  spray).  Thence  we  may  proceed  either  by  road  to  (3  M.) 
Arco  (p.  239)  or  on  foot,  via  Coloana^  to  (1  hr.)  Twno  (1426  ft.),  with  an 
old  castle  (partly  destroyed  in  1703;  charming  view  from  the  terrace  in 
the  garden),  whence  we  may  proceed  through  richly  cultivated  uplands 
to  Varignano  and  (IVs  hr.)  Arco  (p.  239),  or  go  on  to  the  l^.W.  to  the 
(3  M.)  lonely  Logo  di  Tenno  (1840  ft.)  and  return  thence  to  the  S.W.,  via 
(IVs  hr.)  Franto,  to  Biva. 

Visitors  may  ascend  the  strongly  fortified  Monte  Brione  (1235  ft.),  to 
the  E.  of  Biva,  only  as  far  as  the  (1  hr.)  Belvedere,  beside  the  S.  battery 
(fine  survey  of  the  whole  lake).  The  route  (indicated  by  gulde-boArda) 
diverges  from  the  Torbole  road,  a  little  before  the  Fort  San  Nicolo.  Photo- 
graphing is  forbidden. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Baldo  (p.  230),  noted  for  its  flora,  is  interesting 
and  varied,  but  somewhat  fatiguing  in  winter  on  account  of  the  snow,  and 
in  sununer  on  account  of  the  heat  This  range  consists  of  two  groups, 
separated  by  the  depression  of  the  Bocca  di  Ifavene  (4690  ft.) :  N.  the  Altitaimo^ 
and  S.  the  Oima  di  Vol  Dritta  (7275  ft.)  and  the  Monie  Maggiort,  with  the 
Fmta  del  Teligrafo  (7218  ft.).  The  Altiaaimo  (6790  ft.)  is  best  ascended  from 
Mori  (p.  22),  on  the  K.B.  side.  The  route  ascends  to  (2  hrs.)  BreikUMieo 
(2275  ft;  Alb.  Zeni;  Alb.  Monte  Baldo);  thence,  with  guide,  orer  Alpine 
pastures  Tli  (IVs  hr.)  Sem  CHacomo  (3825  ft. ;  inn)  to  the  0  hra.)  top  (refvee- 
hut);  fine  view  of  Uie  mountains,  the  K.  portion  of  the  Lago  oi  Oarda, 
and  the  Sarca  valley.  Descent  (not  recommended  for  the  ascent)  eiOier 
to  the  K.  vU  the  Malga  Casina  (5  min.  above  a  good  spring)  and  finally 
by  a  very  stony  path  to  (4  hrs.)  Torbole  (p.  236),  or  to  the  S.W.  vi&  the 
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Soeca  BvrdigMra  (6180  ft.)  and  the  Bwiea  di  Mcnmu  (4866  ft.)  to  the  Jfadoima 
di  KopeM  and  (4>/s  hn.)  MdUUku  (p.  386).  —  The  panorama  is  ttill  grander 
from  the  *Monte  Kagjiore.  A  steep  road,  shady  in  the  afternoon,  leads 
from  Ptri  (p.  23)  to  (3-2>/t  hrs.)  the  pilgrimage*ehQreh  of  Uadumma  detta 
Corona  (3610  ft.),  built  into  the  roek,  not  far  from  the  Tillage  of  JSfpiasMt 
(3188  ft.  *,  Tiew  \  Alb.  Zanetti).  Spiaisi  may  also  be  reached  from  the  railway- 
atation  of  Caprino  (comp.  p.  266  {  diligence)  and  ttom  Oarda  (p.  295),  by 
the  road  yii  Cottgrmaitc  id^ft  hrs.)  earr.  there  and  baek  6-8,  with  two  horses 
10-12  fr.).  From  Soiaul  we  follow  the  highroad  to  the  N.  to  (3  M.)  Ferrara 
di  JfonU  ScOdo  (3810  ft.  \  simple  inn ;  gnides  Bern,  and  Giov.  Ton  in  i),  whence 
»  good  traek  (mule  4  fr.)  ascends  to  the  (S^/ri  hrs.)  summit,  on  which  is 
ft  ftifagio.  Descents :  on  the  K.  side  by  a  path  (difficnlt  at  places),  com- 
msnding  beantiful  views  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  yik  the  Fialrio  Alp  to  (1-6  hrs.) 
Malceiine  (p.  236 v  ascent  by  this  route,  7-8  hrs.,  with  guide);  on  the  S.W. 
side  via  C^taMto  (6766  ft.)  to  the  Boeehetta  di  NaoU  ibS^  ft.),  and  thence 
either  vi%  Fr0  BegUmia  and  fSUanoMi  to  (6  hrs.)  CatteUetto  (p.  286;  ascent 
by  this  route,  8  hrs..  with  guide),  or  vii  the  Madonna  ddla  JTooo  (4726  ft.), 
HoceH  (9990  ft.),  and  Lwnini  to  (4Vs  hrs.)  San  Zeno  di  Montagna  (p.  286; 
ascent  by  this  route  7  hrs.). 

▼al  di  Lediro  (carr.  to  Pieve  see  p.  287 :  diligence  daily,  in  summer 
twice,  to  Piere  in  3>/s,  to  Storo  in  6  hrs.).  The  continuation  of  the  Ponale 
road  leads  past  a  new  fort  and  vl&  Biacosa  and  Molina  to  the  pretty  Lago 
di  Udro  (2140  ft.),  on  Che  K.  bank  of  which  lie  Mettolago  and  (8  H.  from 
Hiva)  Pievo  di  Udro  (*Albergo  Alpino,  R.  1  JT.  60-2  JT.  40  A.).  ~  Thence 
the  road  leads  Ti&  Bettoeea  and  Ttomo,  and  through  the  sequestered  Val 
Ampola,  to  (9  M.)  Storo  (1340  ft.  i  AgneUo)  in  the  valley  of  the  Chiete,  here 
called  the  Val  Bnona,  Beyond  Darto  (Ancora,  very  fair)  and  Lodrone 
(1245  ft.)  it  crosses  the  Cafaro  (p.  229).  From  GalTaro  to  the  Loffo  d^Jdro 
snd  to  Vestone,  see  p.  229. 

About  4  M.  to  tbe  K.E.  of  Rlva,  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Sarca  (railway,  see  p.  22),  lies  — 

Areo.  —  Hotels  (the  larger  open  only  from  Oct.  to  Hay;  nearly  all 
I'^ve  gardens).  'HdrsL  EnKHAUs,  with  whey-cure  and  a  covered  promenade, 
}'  8-7, B.  1  jr.  20  A.,  D.  4-6,  8.  2-2i/i,  pens.  6-14  JT.,  omn.  60 A.;  ♦Kdb- Casino 
(C  ov  (he  Map),  with  covered  promenade  and  caf^- restaurant,  B.  from  3, 
B- 1,  D. 8,  8.^,  pens,  from  9  A.;  •HdT.-PaKs.  Strassbb,  E.  2  K.  60 ft. -6^., 
y.  1,  pens.  6-10  A.;  HdT.  Gbbmawia,  B.  2-6,  B.  1,  D.  3,  8.  2,  pens.  6-10  JT.; 
•H6T.-PgK8.  Olivo,  E.  2-3Vi,  B.  QOh.-iK.  20  A.,  pens.  6-8  Jt;  these  live  are 
intheKarplats;  •Hot .-Pens.  Bbllbvob,  near  the  rail,  station,  B.  1  K  60*.- 
6/.,  B.  1  D.  2Z:40,  B.  iK.  60 A.,  pens.  6-11  JT.;  •H6t.-Pen8.  Victobia, 
VsM.  to  theN.W.  of  the  Kurplatz;  *H6T.-PBn8.  Olivbnhbim,  high  up,  on 
the  edge  of  the  olive-wood,  with  view- terrace ;  H^t.-Pehs.  db  l'Edbopb, 
near  the  Kurplatz,  with  beer-restanrant,  pens,  from  6  K. ;  HAt.  Ebzhbbzoo 
Albbboht,  in  Chiarano  (p.  240),  E.  from  1,  pens,  from  6  JT.  —  The  following 
Are  open  all  the  year  roand:  B^t.-Pbhs.  Austbta,  on  the  Kur-Promenade, 
with  beer -restaurant,  E.  1  JT.  60A.-2f.,  pens.  6-6  JT.:  Hot.  Kaibbbkbokb, 
via  Giov.  Segantini,  in  the  old  town,  with  small  garaen,  pens,  from  6  K.  \ 
HoDBt,  near  the  railway-station,  E.  1  K.  60-3  JT.,  pens.  6-7  JT. 

Pensions  (6-10  K.  daily,  L.  ft  heating  extra).  Pent.  Qui^iicma;  Bdt.-Pem. 
Rmarzolo;  P.  Altmhurg;  P.  SainalUr;  P.  Aurora;  P.  Monrepos.  —  Pbivatb 
Apabtmbhts  in  various  villas ;  E.  according  to  aspect,  40-100  K.  per  month. 

Wine-Eoems.  JSHvestro;  Povoli.  —  Cafe  and  Confectioner.  Btrattor 
(aee  above).  ^ 

Kuaastalt,  to  the  8.  of  the  Casino,  well  fitted  up,  with  inhaling  rooms, 
hydropathie  appUances,  etc. 

Benkej  per  hr.  1  JT.,  each  hr.  addit.  60  A.  —  Carriage  to  Eovereto 
iwithontretnming)  10,  with  two  horses  16  JT. :  to  Trent  (without  rctnming) 

WiytleiaBs.   Dr.  Gagor;  Br.  Berte;  Br.  von  Weiumayr,  ete. 
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»'  Ta«,  2  jr.  per  pert,  per  week  (3  days  free);  music  tax  for  the 
whole  aeMon  6f.  —  Band  at  the  Kur-Caslno  daily  ll-i  &  2-3.30;  in  spring 
and  automa  also  8-4.30. 

Xnciish  Ohiuroh  Berviee  in  the  Protestaat  Ghareb,  near  the  railway. 

Areo  (300  ft.)>  an  ancient  town  of  4400  inhab.,  situated  ou  the 
light  hank  of  the  Sarca^  £ormd  a  Bemiclrcie  at  the  S.  base  of  a 
pieoipitons  loek  (^30  ft),  which  is  crowned  by  the  Castle  of  Areo 
(▼iews),  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1703  daring  the  War  of  the 
Spaniah  Sacoeasion.  Almost  entirely  shut  in  on  tbe  N.,  E.,  aud 
W.  by  lofty  mountains,  Areo  is  frequented  as  a  winter-resort  by 
consumptiye  and  nervous  patients.  The  climate  resembles  that 
of  Qardone  (p.  233),  but  Aico  has  a  lowec  rainfall  and  is  somewhat 
less  moist  (relative  moisture  72  per  cent)  aud  cooler  in  winter.  The 
Ora  (p.  230)  is  sometimes  troublesome,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  spring.  The  vegetation  is  thoroughly  southern  in  character 
(p.  230);  numerous  oUve-gcoves. 

The  most  frequented  resorts  of  the  visitors  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  two  largest  hotels  aud  the  new  Salone  MunkipaU, 
and  the  Kurplat%,  a  little  to  the  E.  To  the  N.  of  the  last  are  the 
CoUegiaU  C^urcft  (1603-18),  in  front  of  which  a  monument  is  to 
be  erected  to  Giov.  Segantlnl  (1868-99),  the  painter,  &  native  of 
Areo,  and  the  old  town- palace  of  the  Counts  of  Areo,  with  faded 
frescoes. 

The  magnolia  avenue  between  the  two  chief  hotels  is  contiuoed 
to  the  W.,  by  a  road  passing  numerous  villas,  to  Ohiarano  (see  belov^^' 
A  side-road  at  the  W.  end  of  the  avenue  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
villa  of  the  Archduke  Frederiek  (adm.  to  the  garden  on  application 
to  the  steward). 

ExoDBsiONs.  To  the  N.  by  sunny  paths  to  the  Casa  BicMca^  Yedvla 
MariOi  and  the  live-oaks  (in  all  V4-I  hr. ;  guide-posts).  The  Gastle  of  Areo 
(see  above)  is  reached  from  the  Kurplatz  in  less  than  Vs  hr.  (opened  by  :» 
boy;  fee).  —  The  romantic  Via  alia  Sega  e  Prabi,  diverging  to  the  left  on 
this  side  of  the  bridge,  between  the  caatle-rock  and  the  Sarca,  traverses 
the  imposing  renxains  of  a  huge  landslip  to  (1  hr.)  Ceniga  (inn),  whence  we 
may  return  by  a  stony  path  through  th^  Laghel  YaUep^  passing  the  small 
Lake  Laghtl^  which  is  dry  in  summer  (!>/«  hr.). 

Pleasant  walk  to  the  W.  past  the  YiUa  HUdebrand,  a  convalescent 
home  for  German  officers,  to  the  hamlet  of  (*/«  M.)  Ohiarano,  with  the  VWa 
Angerer  (rich  Mediterranean  flora  in  the  garden).  Thence  we  proceed 
either  by  the  road  to  the  left,  vi&  the  convent  of  Semta  Maria  deiU  Oraae 
to  (3  M.)  Varone  (p.  238),  or  to  the  right  to  (>/4  M.)  VctrigiMno  and  Lheuce 
ascend  to  the  right  by  a  rough  path,  affording  beautiful  views,  to  (1^4  !>'■) 
Tenn9  (p.  233).  From  Tenno  we  descend  by  Cclogna  to  (40  min.)  Yaiv^f^ 
and  return  across  the  plain  to  (3  M.)  Areo. 
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Verona 243 

a.  Quarters  on  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Adige  ....  246 

b.  Left  Bank  of  the  Adige  (Veronetta) 258 

From  Verona  to  Caldiero  and  Cologna.    From  Caldiero 

to  Tregnago.    From  Verona  to  the  Val  Pantena  and 
to  Gaprlno,  256. 
From  Verona  to  Mantua  and  Modena  (Bologna,  Florence)  266 
From  Verona  to  Kovigo,  257.  —  From  Mantua  to  Via- 
dana  vii  Sabbioneta;  to  Konselice  vi&  E»te,  263.  — 
From  Suzzara  to  Parma  and  to  Ferarra,  lw3,  26i. 

From  Verona  to  Venice.    Vicenza 264 

From  Vicenaato  tbe  Batbs  of  Becoaro,  Sehio,  Aniero, 
and  TonrebelTieino,  268. 

Padua 270 

From  Padua  to  Venice  ▼!&  Fnsina,  278. 

From  Vicenza  to  Treviso 279 

From  Padua  to  Baisano 280 

Venice 281 

a.  Piassa  of  St.  Mark  and  Environs.  Biva  degli  Scbiayoni     293 

b.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Hark  to  the  Academy   .    .    .     305 

c.  Canal  Grande 313 

d.  From  the  Piasca  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Bialto  Bridge 

and  the  Northern  Qnartera 321 

e.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 

and  thence  to  the  Biva  degli  Sebiavoni.    Eastern 
Quarters 324 

f.  Quarters  to  the  W.  of  the  Canal  Grande  ......     890 

g.  From  the  Campo  della  Caritk  to   Santa  Maria  della 

Salute.    San  Giorgio  Magglore.     Oiudecca  ....     339 
h.  ExenrsioBS :  The  Lido.  Mnrano.   Burano  and  Torcello. 

San  Lazzaro.    Chioggia 341 

From  Venice  to  Trieste 345 

a.  Via  Treviso  and  Udine 345 

From  Treviao  to  Bellnno,  847.  —  From  Conegliano  to 
Vittorio,  348.  —  From  Udine  to  Cividale,  860. 

b.  Via  Portogruaro  and  Monfalcone.     Excursion  to 
Aq.uileia  and  Orado 351 


The  N.S.  part  of  Italy,  named  II  Vbitxto  after  the  ancient  Veneii^ 
I  is  divided  into  the  ei^t  provinces  of  Verona ,  Vieenza ,  Padova ,  Rovigo^ 
'  VtMzia^  2V««<M>,  BeUwM^  and  Udine,  Its  area,  9069  so.  M.,  is  nearly 
I  equal  to  that  of  Lombardy,  while  its  population  of  3,192,700  is  eonsiderahly 
I  smaller.  The  western  and  larger  portion  of  the  country,  between  the 
\Mincio  and  Ptove,  ii  Indeed  as  thickly  peopled  as  the  eastern  and  less 
'  prosperous  part  of  Lombardy  between  the  Adda  and  the  Mincio ;  but  the 
liWtfM,  or  ancient  county  of  Forum  Julii^  the  border-land  to  the  B.  of  the 
Have,  eonsistA  of  very  inferior  soil,  owing  to  the  debris  brought  down  by 
Ithe  Alpine  streams.  The  *^Purlanians\  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Friuli, 
Mpeak  a  patois  of  their  own. 

[  The  VairxTiAir  Dialbct  no  longer  contains  traces  of  the  Gallic  ele- 
Unent  like  that  of  the  districts  from  Piedmont  to  the  Bomagna,  which 
Mrere  once  eonqnered  by  the  Celts.  It  boasts  of  having  been  frequently 
[■      BAaDsxaa.  Italy  I.  13th  Edit.  16 
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used  by  men  of  letters,  m  for  example  by  Goldoni  in  his  comedies,  and 
is  the  softest  of  all  the  Italian  dialects ,  the  flattening  and  elision  of  the 
consonants  being  rery  common.  Thus  nevode  for  rUpoUy  Muar  for  wdare^ 
fogo  for  fuoco^  »ior  for  iignore.  Another  characteristic  is  the  conversion  of 
g  into  s,  as  s«nl«  for  getUe^  tomo  for  gtamo^  tnatore  for  fnaggiare. 

The  history  of  the  country  has  always  been  influenced  by  the  proximity 
of  the  sea  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  coast.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  the  Po  differs  widely  in  character  from  all  the  other  rivers  in 
Europe.  Its  fall  is  very  gradual ,  being  for  a  considerable  distance  2Vi 
inches  only,  and  latterly  little  more  than  V<(  inch  per  English  mile.  To- 
wards the  end  of  its  course,  moreover,  it  receives  its  most  important 
tributaries.  The  result  is  that  the  adjacent  districts  are  much  exposed  to 
inundations,  a  danger  which  has  to  be  averted  by  the  construction  of  huge 
dykes;  and  these  works  frequently  require  to  be  raised,  as  the  bed  of  the 
river  i»  constantly  rising.  The  Po,  together  with  the  Taglictnxento,  Liventa, 
Piave,  Brenta,  Adige,  and  other  coast-rivers,  terminates  in  a  vast  delta  which 
extends  alung  the  whole  coast  of  Venetia.  The  quantity  of  alluvial  deposit 
is  so  great,  that  the  coast^district  between  Tagiiamento  and  Ravenna  nioae 
was  increased  by  about  295  sq.  M.  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century.  From 
the  same  cause  the  beds  of  the  streams  are  continually  undergoing  change 
and  subdivision.  Thus  the  ancient  seaport  of  Hatria  now  lies  ISVs  ^«  ^^^ 
the  coast,  and  while  the  Po  formerly  flowed  towards  the  S.,  it  has  formed 
its  present  emt>ouchuTe  since  1150.  The  extensive  lagoons  (lagune)y  sep- 
arated from  the  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  land  (lidi)j  and  connected  with  it 
by  outlets,  would  render  the  whole  coast  uninhabitable  in  summer,  were 
it  not  for  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  which  distinguishes  the  Adriatic  from 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  p.  293),  and  prevents  malarioua 
exhalations.  This  extensive  alluvial  territory,  which  reminds  one  of 
Holland,  called  into  activity  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitanti 
at  an  early  period,  and  a  temperate  and  conservative  character  has  thus 
been  imparted  to  their  history. 

The  Venetiy  a  branch  of  the  Illyrian  stock,  kept  entirely  aloof 
from  the  immigrating  Celtic  tribes.  The  seaports  of  Batrta  and  iSfpiiia, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  at  an  early 
period,  and  several  canals  on  a  large  scale  were  constructed  as  early 
as  B.  C.  380.  In  the  3rd  cent,  the  Veneti,  together  with  the  Cenomans 
a  Celtic  tribe  which  occupied  Brescia  and  Verona,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Rome.  While  the  Romanisation  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont was  attended  with  violent  struggles,  it  was  rapidly  effected  here 
without  opposition.  The  Roman  colony  of  Aquileia  was  founded  as  early 
as  181  B.  C.,  and  the  boundary  of  Italy  was  thus  laid  down  at  the  point 
to  which  it  still  extends.  Owing  to  its  manufactures,  cattle-breeding,  and 
agriculture ,  Venetia  prospered  greatly  under  the  emperors.  Padua  wai 
the  wealthiest  town  in  Italy  next  to  Rome,  and  was  rivalled  in  W.  En- 
rope  by  Cadiz  alone,  as  it  numbered  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  oo 
fewer  than  500  citizens  of  knightly  fortune  (i.  e.  upwards  of  about  4500/). 
The  city  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Attila,  and  a  similar  fate  befel 
AlUMun,  a  prosperous  commercial  town  in  the  Lagoons,  and  Aqvtieitf 
which  in  ancient  times  was  of  a  similar  importance  to  the  modem  Trieste. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  coast-towns  sought  refuge  from  their  conquerors 
in  the  islands  of  the  Lagoons,  where  they  founded  Heraclea,  Orada  (AqttH^ 
Nova),  Caorle,  Toreello,  Burano,  Mvrano.  MaiamoccOf  Pellestrina  CMoggio,  \ 
and  other  places.  The  Lombards  (p.  126)  were  repulsed  with  aid  from  < 
the  Byzantine  emperors;  but  in  the  following  century  the  necessity  of*  ' 
closer  union  for  mutual  support  led  to  the  establisl^ment  of  a  confederate  i 
state.  In  697  Pauluciu$  Anafutu*  (d.  716j  was  elected  the  first  Dvx  or  Dog* 
of  this  naval  union,  while  J?«rac/ea  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government.  | 
In  707,  however,  the  latter  was  transferred  to  Maiamocco  Removed  from 
Teutonic  influences^  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Byzantine  Empire^ 
the  most  famous  of  mediseval  states  took  its  rise  here  from  appsirenily  in- 
significant beginnings.  In  809  the  islands  repulf^ed  an  attack  of  Ring  Pepin, 
the  son  of  Charlemagne,  but  on  the  capture  of  Halamocco  tUe  inhabitanU  I 
were  crowded  together  in  the  islands  of  Rivoalto  and  Torulio, 
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Bivoalto,  the  moat  secure  of  all  the  ialuids,  was  selected  in  811  as 
the  seat  of  government,  and  here  accordingly  the  city  of  Veniee  was  founded. 
Affnellus  PartteipaUtu  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  doge  whose  residence 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Palace  of  the  Doges.  Situated  between 
the  Byzantine  and  Franconian  empires ,  Venice  became  a  connecting  link 
between  the  trade  of  each,  and  the  great  depot  of  the  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  In  828  a  Venetian  fleet  brought  the  body  of  SL  Mark 
to  Venice,  and  thenceforth  the  Venetians  revered  him  as  their  tutelary 
saint,  using  his  emblem,  the  lion  (Rev.  iv.  7),  as  their  cognizance,  and  his 
name  as  synonymous  with  the  republic,  whiJe  their  supreme  official  func- 
tionaries were  styled  ^Procurators  of  St.  llark\  In  the  interests  of  her 
commerce  Veniee  was  at  length  induced  to  make  foreign  conquests.  These 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts  for  the  purpose 
of  proeuring  timber  and  suppressing  piracy.  The  rivalry  that  sprang  up  with 
Oenoa  during  the  Crusades  led  the  Venetians  to  effect  a  footing  in  the  Levant, 
and  to  establish  extensive  colonies.  At  the  same  time  the  constitution  of  the 
state  developed  into  a  rigorous  oligarchy,  which  with  terrible  impartial- 
ity contrived  to  keep  both  the  nobility  and  people  in  check,  and  effectu- 
ally to  curb  the  national  desire  for  liberty.  In  the  neighbouring  towns 
the  supreme  power  rested  on  a  foundation  altogether  different.  The  re- 
pablics  had  been  overthrown  by  the  despots,  who,  supported  by  mercen- 
ary troops  and  the  favour  of  the  lower  classes,  had  founded  principali- 
ties in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Such  were  the  Visconti  in  Milan, 
the  Scaligers  in  Verona^  the  Carrara  in  Pcuiuay  the  Gonzaga  in  Mantua, 
and  the  Kste  in  Ferrara.  The  danger  of  collision  with  warlike  princes, 
and  the  support  they  afiorded  to  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Venetian 
constitution,  led  to  their  own  downfall.  Venice,  having  made  conquests 
on  the  mainland  (t^rra  ferma)  for  the  sake  of  her  own  safety,  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  Italian  powers,  and  was  thus  involved  in  all  the 
interminable  wars  caused  by  the  rivalry  of  the  different  states.  She  ob- 
tained permanent  possession  of  TrevUo  in  1339,  Vicenza  in  1404,  Padua  and 
Verona  in  1406,  CMdale  in  1119,  Udine  in  1420,  Bresda  in  1426,  Bergamo  in 
1428,  Crema  in  14M,  and  Rovigo  in  1484.  In  the  market-places  of  these 
towns  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  was  erected  as  a  token  of  their  subjugation,  and 
Venetian  nobles  were  appointed  their  governors.  The  district  thus  con- 
quered extended  to  about  13,200  sq.  M.,  besides  the  Dalmatian  possessions 
(4250  sq.  M.)  and  the  settlements  in  the  Levant.  Napoleon  at  length  over- 
threw the  Republic,  which  had  long  been  in  a  tottering  condition.  On 
15th  and  16th  Hay,  1797,  Venice  was  occupied  by  French  troops  under 
Baraguay  d'Silliers,  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  had  ever 
been  captured  by  an  enemy.  In  the  Peace  of  Campoformio  (1797)  it  was 
acyndged  to  Austria,  but  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  in  1806  the  Austrians 
were  compelled  to  cede  it  to  Italy.  On  the  fall  of  I^apoleon  it  was  again 
awarded  to  Austria,  but  in  1866  it  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy. 

41.  Verona. 

Bailway  Btationa:  (1)  Btazione  Porta  VescSvo  (PI.  I,  6;  rail,  restaurant, 
D.  incl.  wine  SVz  fr-i  very  fair),  the  principal  station,  about  IV2  H.  to  the  E. 
of  the  Piaaza  Vittorio  Emannele.  —  (2)  Btazione  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  6), 
*k  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  where  the  hotel-omnibuses 
await  the  trains  from  Tyrol,  Milan,  and  Bologna  (luggage  is  not  booked  by 
express-trains  from  this  station).  —  (8)  Btazione  Porta  San  Oiorgio  (PI.  E,  1), 
for  the  line  to  Domegliara  (p.  22)  and  Oarda  (p.  236).  —  Toton  Jgency^^iti 
Nuova  18)  Sleeping  Car  Co"s  Agent^  the  Station  Inspector  (Controllore),  at 
the  railway-station. 

Hot^a  ^ee  p.  xix).  Oband  HStbl  db  Londbeb  et  Botal  Dkux  Toubs 
(PI.  b}  F,  3),  Corso  Sant'  Anastasia,  with  steam-heating  and  covered  court, 
R.  5-7,  B.  lVs-2,  ddj.  3-3»/»,  D.  5-7,  omn.  1,  luggage  V«  fr. ;  Gb.  H6t. 
CoLoMBA  d'()bo  (PI.  e-,  D,  3),  Via  Colomba,  near  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele, 
R.  3»/«-6,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  3,  D.  4Vi,  omn.  1-1V«  fr.,  generally  well  spoken  of.  — 
Less  pretentious  (with  trattorie):  HdxEL  Biva  Sam  Lobbnzo  (Pi.  d^  D,3), 
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agreeably  situated  on  the  Adige,  Riva  San  Lorenzo,  R.  from  2V8i  B.  IV*, 
omn.  1  fr.,  frequented  by  Germans;  Aggademia  (PI.  g;  E,  3),  Via  5uova, 
with  steam -heating,  R.  from  2,  omn.  8/4  fr.;  Etjkopa  kd  Aqcila  Neka 
(PI.  f;  E,  3),  in  the  narrow  Via  delle  (^uatro  Spade,  R.  2V«-3,  omn.  l-U/*  fr.j 
Rbgina  d'Unghebia  (PI.  c ;  E,  3),  near  the  Piazza  Erbe,  with  a  small  garden, 
R.  IV2-272,  omn.  a/4  fr. ;  Alb,  Cknteale,  Piazza  Erbe  21,  R.  2  fr.;  Alb. 
RrsTOB.  ALLA  ScALA  DEI  Mazzanti  (PI.  h ;  E,  3),  Via  Hazzanti,  near  the 
Piazza  Erbe,  R.  from  IV2  fr- ;  Alb.-Ristob.  all*  Antica  Fekrata,  Via  Teatro 
Filarmonico  (PI.  C,  4),  R.  from  IVafr.;  Toecolo,  Via  Torcolo  (P1.E,4,5), 
R.  from  IV2  fr. ;  these  four  unpretending.  , 

Cafes-Restaurants.  ViUorio  Emanuele^  much  frequented,  EttropOy  both 
in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele^  Dante^  Piazza  de""  Signori,  expensive  for 
strangers.  —  Birrerie  (p.  xxiii).  Restaurant  Bavarese  Ldwenhr&u^  Piazza  Vitt. 
Emanuele  20;  FramUkaner^  Piazza  Erbe  35;  Birreria  San  Zeno,  Rigaste 
San  Zeno  3  (PI.  B,  2,  3),  with  garden  and  Veronese  beer. 

Banks.  Banca  cfllaUa,  Corso  Cavour  11;  Banca  Commergiah  JtaUana^ 
Piazzetta  Scala  1;  Banca  di  Verona^  Via  San  Sebastiano  1;  Banca  Popolare, 
Corte  Nogara  8.  —  Photographs:  0.  Benatelli,  Via  Ponte  Garibaldi  6-, 
G.  A,  Bressanini,  Via  Gran  Czara;  E.  Godugnato^  Via  S.  Andrea  ,9,  etc. 

Baths:  G.  GrUnwald^  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  10;  Al,  Zamboni^  Yi^  Pieta 
Vecchia  14;  Bagno  SanLuca  (PI.  G,  4),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  8,  near  thePortoni. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  8)  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza; 
branch-office  in  the  Via  Teatro  Filarmonico  (PI.  C,  4). 

Theatres.  Teatro  Filarmonico  (PI.  G,  4;  p.  250),  performances  in  winter 
only;  Politeama  (PI.  B,  F,  3),  Piazza  Navona  (rebuilt  1905-6);  Teatro  Riitori 
(PI.  B,  C,  4).  —  Music  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.  erening  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Cabs  ('Brouehams^).  Per  drive  75  c,  per  hour  IV2  fr. ,  each  addi- 
tional hr.  1  fr.  25  c. ;  in  the  evening  (i.e.  after  the  lamps  are  lit)  30  c. 
per  hr.  more.  From  station  to  town  1  fr.  Trunk  25  c.  —  For  each  pers. 
above  two,  one-third  more. 

Tramways  (10  c,  in  the  early  morning  5  c).  1.  From  the  Stazione 
Porta  Vescovo  (PI.  I,  6)  via  Piazza  Erbe  (PI.  E,  3),  and  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele 
(PI.  D,  4),  to  the  Stazione  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  D,  6).  —  2  (under  construction). 
From  Castel  Vecchio  (PI.  C,  3)  to  Porta  San  Zeno  (PI.  A,  1),  —  Omnibus 
(10  c.)  from  the  Piazza  Erbe  to  the  Stazione  Porta  San  Giorgio  (PI.  E,  1). 

The  Sights  of  Verona  may  be  seen  in  one  day  and  a  half.  1st  Day. 
Morning :  Piazza  Erbe  and  Piazza  de"  Signori  (p.  246) ;  Tombs  of  the  Sta- 
tigers  (p.  247);  Corso  Cavour  (p.  249);  Arena  and  Piazza  Viitorio  Emanuek 
(p.  249);  drive  to  the  Porta  del  Palio  (p.  250),  San  Bernardino  (p.  26j),  and 
San  Zeno  (p.  251).  Afternoon:  SanV  Anastasia  (p.  247);  Ca<Aedra/ (p.  248); 
San  Giorgio  in  Braida  (p.  25o);  Santa  Maria  in  Organo  (p.  254):  CHardino 
Giusti  (p.  254).  Evening:  Via  Nuova  (p.  262).  —  2nd  Day.  Scm  Ferm 
Maggiore  (p.  252);  Palazzo  Pompei  (p.  253).  —  Excursion  to  San  Miehek, 
see  p.  256.  —  Inclosive  Tickets  (biglietto  cumulativo;  2  fr.)  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  station-restaurant  and  the  chief  hotels,  admitting  to  aU 
the  municipal  places  of  interest  (Tower  of  the  Municipio,  Tombs  of  the 
Scaligers,  Amphitheatre,  Juliet's  Tomb,  Museo  Lapidario,  Museo  Civico, 
and  Roman  theatre). 

Verona  (180  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  61,600  inhab. 
and  a  garrison  of  6000  men,  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  rapid  Adige. 
which  has  heen  enclosed  by  high  embankments  since  1895.  A 
fortress  of  the  first  class,  and  seat  of  the  commandant  of  the  3rd 
Army  Corps,  it  is  the  most  important  and  beautiful  town  of  the 
Venetian  'terra  ferma'.  In  1527  et  seq.  Verona  was  surrounded  with 
new  walls  and  bastions  by  Sanmicheli.  After  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Austrians  in  1814  it  was  again  strongly  fortified,  and 
along  with  Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Legnago  formed  the  famous 
'Quadrilateral',  the  chief  support  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  untii  1866. 
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Verona  b&s  an  extensire  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  some 
mannfactnrea.  Twice  a  year  it  is  the  scene  of  a  horse- market, 
laating  for  a  week  from  the  second  Mon.  in  March  and  October. 

Founded  by  the  Rhetians  and  Euganeans,  uid  afterwards  occnpied  by 
the  Celtic  Genomani,  Verona  waa  made  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  o9,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperons  towns  of  Upper  Italy.  Its  castle  of  San 
Pietro  was  a  residence  of  the  Ostrogoth  Theodorie  the  Oreat^  the  ^Dietrich 
of  Bern*  (I.e.  Verona)  of  German  lore  (d.  526).  In  668  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  Lombard  king  Alb<nn ,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
wife  Bosamnnde,  daughter  of  the  conquered  ruler  of  Verona,  whom  he 
had  forced  to  drink  wine  out  of  her  father's  skull.  The  Frankish  monarchs 
Pepin^  and,  after  the  Carlovingian  epoch,  Bertngariut  /.,  ruled  here.  Verona 
afterwards  headed  the  league  of  Venetian  cities  against  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa.  During  the  fierce  contests  l^etween  Ouelphs  and  Ghibellines  the 
terrible  EzteUno  da  Romano  (p.  280)  endeavoured  to  establish  a  lordship 
at  Verona.  In  1360,  the  year  after  EB7.elino*s  death,  Mastino  delta  Scala^ 
another  Ohibelline,  was  elected  Podestit.  The  Scaligers,  the  great  princes 
of  his  house,  inaugurated  a  glorious  period  for  the  city.  Mastino  was  assas- 
iinated  in  1277,  but  his  brother  and  successor  Albert  (1277- I30I)  secured 
the  supremacy  of  his  line.  Borneo  and  Juliet  are  said  to  have  loved  and 
died  in  tlie  reign  of  Albert's  son  Bartolomeo  (ISOm)!).  The  greatest  member 
of  this  illustrious  family  was  Can  Francesco,  or  ^Can  Orande  /.' (1312-29), 
who  captured  Vicenza  and  subdued  Padua  after  a  long  struggle.  His 
brilliant  court  numbered  Dante  among  its  guests.  Mastino  II.  (1339-51) 
at  first  eonquered  Brescia.  Parma,  and  Lucca,  but  his  rule  was  afterwards 
restricted  to  Verona  and  Vicenssa  by  a  league  formed  by  Florence,Venice, 
and  Milan.  Can  Grande  II.,  his  successor,  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Can  Signorio  in  1366;  and  in  1887  the  latter's  son  Antonio,  who  had  also 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  possession  by  fratricide,  was  expelled  by  Giovanni 
Qaieaxto  VUeonU,  Lord  of  Milan.  Through  the  widow  of  Visconti  the 
town  passed  in  1405  to  the  Venettant,  to  whom,  with  short  interruptions, 
it  remained  subject  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  history  of  Abchitsctukb  Verona  is  important,  both  on  account  of 
its  mediaevft]  buildings,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  F^a  Gioeondo  (1435-1515), 
one  of  the  most  famous  architects  of  the  early  Renaissance,  whose  works 
are  to  be  foand  at  Venice,  Paris,  Treviso  (fortiflcation»),  and  Rome,  and  as 
the  home  of  Miehele  SanmtcheU  (1484-1559),  who  sought  to  unite  the  beauty 
of  the  Doric  order  with   the  grim  strength   of  military  fortifications  and 
adorned  tlie  city  with  a  series  of  sumptuous  edifices.    In  judging  of  the 
Verona  palaces,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  customary  here,  as  at 
various  other  towns  of  the  Venetian  Herra  ferma^,  to  adorn  the  facades 
with  paintings.    The  painted  facades  of  houses  near  San  Fermo,  by  the 
Porta.  Borsari,   in  Piazza  Erbe,  and  others  partly  recall  the  Paduan  style 
of  the  15th  century.  —  The  earlier  Veronese  Paiktkes  of  the  second  half 
of  the  14ih  cent  were  superior  especially  in  colouring  to  the  Florentine 
school   of  Oiotto  and  held  themselves  clear  of  its  influence.    The  chief 
of  these  masters  was  Altichiero,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  fresco  in  Sant^ 
Anastasia  (p.  247),  the  only  monument  of  the  period  in  Verona  (other  fres- 
coes  in  Padaa,  see  pp.  273,  275).    A  new  period  of  importance  began  in  the 
15th  century.    Among  the  chief  masters  were  Vittore  Pisano  (ca.  1380  1451), 
the  celebrated  medallist;   lAberale  da  Verona  (1451-1536),   especially  note- 
worthy for  his  ndniatures;  Domenieo  \h.  1442)  and  his  son  Franc.  Morone 
(1474-1556);    Francesco  Caroto  (1470-1546);   Girolamo  dai  LibH  (1474- 1556); 
and  PaolQ  Morando,  sumamed  Cavazzola  (1486-1522).    Bonifazio  dei  Pitati 
(14S7-1653),   though  a  native  of  Verona,   flourished  mainly  in  Venice.     On 
the   other   hand  Paolo  Calidri.  sumamed  Veronese  (1528-88),  also  resident 
in  Venice,    owed  his  artistic  development  mainly  to  the  influence  of  his 
native   place.  —  In  the  history  of  Scdlptuke  Verona  also  holds  a  place 
of  some   Importance,   as  is  evidenced  by  the  Romanesque  reliefs  Qn  the 
facade   of  San  Zeno  (p.  251),  the  font  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte  (p.  248), 
and  the  Gothic  monuments  of  the  Scaligers  (p.  247). 

€k)mp.    *The  8tory  of  Verona%  by  the  Son.  AUthea  Wiel  (1902). 
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a.   Qnarten  on  the  Bight  Bank  of  the  Adige« 

The  *PiAzzA  E&BB  (PI.  £,  3),  the  ancient  forum,  now  the  frnit 
and  vegetable  market,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesqne  squares  in  Italy. 
The  Marble  Column  (1524)  at  the  N.  end  bears  the  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
a  modern  copy  of  the  ancient  cognisance  of  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Trexza  (formerly  Maffet)^  built  in  the  baroque 
style  in  1668,  with  a  curious  spiral  staircase  in  the  interior.  The 
Casa  Mazzanti^  at  the  comer  to  the  right,  originally  the  residence  of 
Alberto  della  Scala  (d.  1301),  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cavalli, 
an  imitator  of  Giulio  Romano.  The  Fountain^  dating  from  the  time 
of  Berengarius  I.,  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  *  Verona',  partly  an- 
tique. On  the  houses  opposite  are  frescoes  by  Liberale  da  Verona 
(Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Adam  and  Eve)  and  Girolamo  dai  Libri 
(Madonna  and  saints).  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  is  the  ZVt&una, 
with  its  canopy  borne  by  four  columns,  anciently  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment. The  Casa  dei  Mercanti  (1210),  at  the  comer  of  Via  Pelliciai, 
recently  restored,  now  contains  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Oppo- 
site rises  the  Torre  Civica,  or  Tower  of  the  Municipio^  273  ft.  in 
height,  affording  a  fine  view  (ascent  from  the  court  of  the  Palazzo 
della  Ragione,  see  below,  laborious ;  adm.  50  c).  —  A  short  street 
to  the  left  of  the  latter  leads  to  the  handsomely  paved  — 

•Piazza  dei  Signobi  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  on  the  W.  side  of  which  is 
the  old  Palatto  de^  Oiurecofiftulti^  founded  in  1263,  but  lebuilt  in 
the  16th  century.  —  On  the  S.  side,  immediately  to  the  right  of 
the  tower,  is  the  so-called  Palazzo  della  RagiorUj  the  old  Court  of 
Justice,  founded  in  1193,  and  later  much  altered;  the  Gourt ( Mercato 
vecchio)  contains  a  grand  flight  of  steps  of  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  —  Adjoining  the  pinnacled  tower  is  the  TribunaU, 
and  on  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Prefettura,  formerly  residences 
of  the  Scaligers.  The  original  architecture  is  seen  to  best  advantage 
in  the  courts ,  which  have  been  restored.  The  portal  of  the  Pre- 
fettura  is  by  Sanmicheli.  —  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  piazza  stands 
the  — 

*Pala»o  del  ConsigliOy  or  Old  Town  Hally  usually  called  La 
Loggia,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  N.  Italy  in  the  early-Renais- 
sance style ,  erected  in  1476-93 ,  probably  from  designs  by  Fra 
Oiocondo,  originally  with  statues  surmounting  the  facade  (restored 
in  1873).  By  the  door  are  two  bronze  statues  by  Oirol,  Campana^ 
representing  the  Annunciation.  Over  the  door  is  the  Inscription, 
placed  here  by  the  Venetians :  ^Pro  summa  fide  summus  amor  1592*. 
Above  are  statues  of  celebrated  ancient  Veronese :  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Catullus,  Vitruvius,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  iEmilius  Macer,  the  poet 
and  friend  of  Virgil.  On  the  wall  are  busts  of  famous  modem 
Veronese.  On  the  upper  floor  are  several  tastefully  restored  rooms 
(custodian  in  the  court). 

The  entrances  to  the  Piasza  dei  Signori  are  spanned  by  archways. 
Above  the  arch  next  the  Loggia  is  a  portrait  of  the  physician  and  poet 
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Oirol.  Fraeastwro  (d.  1668)  by  Danese  GatUneo  (1669);  in  the  W.  come*  u 
a  Btatw  of  Sdpione  UajfH^  the  historian  (1676-1766).  Behind,  in  the  Vli^ 
Mazcanti,  are  a  pictures* me  FowUain  of  1478  and  the  Yolto  Barbaro.  under 
which  Haatioo  dell&  Scala  is  said  to  hare  been  as8as«inated  in  1277. 

In  tlie  centre  of  the  ptazza  rises  a  Statue  of  Dante  (by  Zannonl, 
1865),  who  found  his  first  asylnm  here  with  Bartolomeo  della 
Scala  after  his  banishment  from  Florence  In  1303. 

The  passage  adjoining  the  Tribunal  leads  to  the  ancient  church 
ot  Santa  Maria  Antiea  (restored  In  the  original  style),  with  Roman- 
esqne  campanile,  and  the  imposing  *Tomb8  of  the  Scali^^ers  (Arche 
Scaligere ;  PI.  F,  3),  the  stern  Gothic  forms  of  which  immortalise 
the  masculine  genius  of  the  dynasty.  The  ladder,  their  crest,  often 
recurs  on  the  elaborate  railings. 

Over  the  church-door  are  the  sarcophagus  and  equestrian  statue  of  Can 
Orande  iVtfiM  della  Scala  (d.  1329);  adjoining  it,  the  wall-monument  of 
Giovanni  della  Scala  (d.  1360)  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Masiino  I.  id.  1277). 
Next  to  the  Piazza  Signori  is  the  monument  of  Masiino  II.  (d.  1351),  another 
sarcophagus  with  canopy  and  equestrian  statue.  The  similar  monument 
at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  street,  executed  by  B<mino  da  Campione  (much 
restored  in  1900  for  Can  Signorio  (d.  1376)  during  his  life-time,  is  em- 
bellished with  statues  of  Christian  heroes  and  virtues.  The  sarcophagi 
between  these,  bearing  the  same  crest,  have  no  names.  (The  custodian 
lives  in  a  house  to  the  right  of  the  church;  fee  26c.  each  person.) 

A  little  to  the  S.E.,  amid  the  grounds  of  the  Piazza  delV  Indipen- 
denza  (PI.  F,  3),  rises  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Oarihaldij  In  bronze, 
by  Bordoni  (1887). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  to  the  Gobso  Sant'  Anastasia,  at 
the  E.  end  of  which  rises  •Sant'  Anastasia  (PI.  F,  2),  a  fine  Gothic 
Dominican  church  begun  about  1261,  with  unfinished  brick  facade, 
a  portal  in  marble,  with  reliefs  of  the  life  of  Peter  Martyr,  and  a 
fresco  of  the  14th  cent.  In  the  lunette. 

The  IirTBRios,  borne  by  12  columns,  is  remarkable  for  boldness  and 
symmetry  of  proportion,  and  for  the  late-Gothic  decoration  of  the  vaulting 
(1437).  On  the  first  column  to  the  left  is  an  ancient  capital,  used  as  a 
ffoly  Water  Bcuin,  supported  by  a  hump-backed  dwarf  (  Qobbo)  attributed 
to  Qabriele  Caliari,  father  of  Paolo  Veronese.  By  the  first  altar  to  the  right 
is  the  monument  of  Fregoso,  the  Venetian  general,  by  Danese  Cattaneo 
(1565).  Above  the  3rd  altar  are  an  Entombment  and  other  frescoes  by 
liberale  da  Verona.  The  frame-work  of  the  4th  altar  is  an  imitation  of 
♦he  ancient  Arco  de'  Gavi  in  the  Caste!  Vecchio,  removed  in  1806 ;  altar- 
piece,  St.  Martin  by  Caroto.  The  next  small  chapel  contains  excellent 
early-Benaissance  ornamentation;  a  painted  group  of  the  Entombment,  by 
Giunesello  de  Folgaria  (I4th  cent.);  a  wooden  crucifix  of  the  16th  cent.; 
and  a  fine  iron  lamp.  —  In  the  right  transept,  St.  Paul  by  Caveuzola^  and 
Madonna  with  saints  by  Oirolamo  dai  Libri^  in  an  elegant  frame.  —  In 
the  second  chapel  of  the  choir,  on  the  right,  are  *Frescoes  by  AUiehiero^ 
Knights  of  the  Cavalli  family  kneeling  before  the  Virgin.  The  adjoining 
Capp.  Pellegrini  (on  the  left)  contains  terracotta  reliefs  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  probably  by  Rosto^  an  assistant  of  Donatello  (p.  481) {  on  the  out- 
side, above  the  arch  at  the  entrance  is  a  fresco  of  -t.  George  and  the 
Dragon  (the  principal  figure  much  damaged),  by  Vittore  Pisano.  —  In  the 
choir,  to  the  left,  is  the  painted  monument  of  General  Sarego  (d.  1432), 
hy  Rouo^  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  deceased  in  the  middle  and 
squires  withdrawing  a  curtain  at  the  fide.  Behind  the  high-altar  are 
some  fine  early  Renaissance  stalls  with  intarsia  work.  —  In  the  adjoining 
Cappella  LavagnoU  (right)  are  frescoes,  by  BenagUo^  of  the  Miraculous 
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Draught  of  Fiahes,  the  Crucifixion,  and  Christ  preaching  hy  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  (Lago  di  Qarda  in  the  background).  —  The  left  transept  contains 
frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  a  picture  by  Liberate^  Mary  Magdalen  in 
clouds.  —  Above  the  4th  altar  (from  the  entrance)  in  the  left  aisle,  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Oiol/ino  (1418) ;  above  is  the  same  subject  *al  fresco' 
by  MicheU  da  Verona.  At  each  side  are  four  statues  of  saints.  Over  the 
2nd  altar,  Christ  with  88.  Erasmus  and  George,  by  Qiolfino.  Over  the 
1st  altar,  painted  sculptures  by  Michele  da  Verona  (about  1500). 

In  front  of  the  chnrch  is  a  marble  Statue  of  Paolo  Veronese,  by 
Torquato  della  Torre  and  R.  Cristani,  erected  In  1888. 

To  the  left  of  the  church,  over  a  gateway,  is  the  marble  sarco- 
phagus of  Count  Guglielmo  da  Castelbarco,  the  Scaligers*  friend, 
at  whose  expense  the  churches  of  Sant'  Anastasia  and  San  Fermo 
were  in  great  part  built ;  and  in  the  gateway  are  three  others  (14- 
15th  cent.)«  —  The  church  of  San  Pietro  Martire,  formerly  San 
Qiorgio  Piccolo^  contains  a  curious  allegorical  fresco  by  Giov.  Maria 
Falconetto:  Madonna  enthroned  with  kneeling  Teutonic  knights 
(about  1515)  J  key  at  the  adjacent  Oollegio  Provinciale.  — We  now 
proceed  to  the  right  to  the  — 

Cathedral  {Duomo;  PI.  F,  1, 2),  a  Romanesque  structure  of  the 
12th  cent.,  the  nave  and  the  Gothic  windows  of  the  facade  dating 
from  the  i5th.  Behind  the  columns  and  griffins  of  the  handsome 
portal  are  Roland  and  Oliver,  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  in  rough 
relief,  executed  according  to  the  inscription  by  Nicolaut  (1135). 
On  the  outside  of  the  apse  are  pilasters  with  an  architrave,  in  the 
antique  style.  Beside  the  cathedral  rises  an  unfinished  campanile, 
designed  by  Sanmickeliy  resting  upon  an  ancient  basis. 

The  Intebior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  eight  red  marble 
pillars.  The  walls  adjoining  and  above  the  first  three  altars  on  the  right 
and  left  are  adorned  with  decorative  painting  by  Falconetto  (about  1506). 
Above  the  elegant  rood-loft  of  marble,  designed  by  Sanmieheli,  is  a  bronze 
crucifix  by  Oiambattista  da  Verona.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  over  the 
2nd  altar  to  the  right,  is  by  Liberale  da  Verona^  with  wings  by  Oio^fino. 
At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  Tomb  of  St.  Agatha,  a  Gothic  mon- 
ument of  1353  enclosed  in  beautiful  Renaissance  frame-work  (1506).  Id 
the  choir  are  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  executed  by  Torbido 
from  drawings  by  Oiulio  Romano.  —  Over  the  Ist  altar  on  the  left,  •Assump- 
tion by  Titian,  about  1525  (frame  by  Sansovino) :  ^striking  for  its  masterly 
combination  of  light  and  shade  and  harmonious  colours  with  realistic 
form  and  action^  ((?.«&  C). 

To  the  left  of  the  choir  a  corridor  leads  to  San  Oiovcmni  in 
Fonte,  the  ancient  Baptistery,  of  the  12th  cent. ;  excellent  Roman- 
esque reliefs  on  the  font  (12th  cent.);  to  the  right  of  the  choir, 
Madonna  enthroned  with  two  saints  and  donor,  altar-piece  by 
Caroto  (1513).  —  To  the  left  of  the  facade  (2nd  door  on  the  left) 
are  Romanesque  Cloisters,  the  arches  restiug  on  double  columns  of 
red  marble.  They  contain  an  antique  column  and  some  ancient 
mosaics  (covered).  —  To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Vbscovado 
(PI.  F,  1),  or  bishop's  residence,  with  a  chapel  containing  three 
paintings  by  Liberalt  da  Verona,  Madonna  by  Franc.  Moront,  and 
Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Franc,  Caroto  (1531).  —  The  Palazzo  dbi 
'^ANONioij  to  the  N.W,  (No.  19),  contains  the  BihUotcca  Capitolare 
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with  its  precious  MSS.,  among  "^  ^.,  formerly  &  mon- 

stitntes  of  Gaius.   (Adm.  in  the  U  \'WS^  ^^e  pretty 

Garibaldi  (PL  E,  1;  toll  2  c),  a  su.  <5    >*>V»  *  fresco, 

church  of  San  (Horffio  in  Braidaj  in  \  1      ^  *^*^''^'^8  *** 

We  now  follow  the  Lunoadigb  Pan  -•       ^^  %  \ 

quay  ascending  along  the  right  hank  ot  ^-       ©^    *■  *t» 

the  mountains  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and 
^sit  the  chnreh  of  Sanf  Enfemia  (PI.  £,  2, 
of  the  13th  cent.,  with  Madonnas  by  Moretto  ^ 
injured)  and  Dom.  Brusasorei  (3rd  altar  on  tK 
(story  of  Tobias  etc.),  by  Caroto^  in  the  Cappella 
right  of  the  choir  (injured).  , 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  Sant'  Eufemla  is  the  ^  Porta 

B6b8ari,  which  begins  at  the  Piazza  Erbe  and  leads  ^  the  Porta 
de'  Bonari  (PL  D,  3),  a  town-gate,  erected  under  Emp.  Gallienus, 
A.  D.  265,  in  the  poor  later  Roman  style. 

To  the  W.  this  CorsO  is  prolonged  by  the  Cobso  OAVotJB  (PI.  D, 
C,  3),  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  Verona,  in  which  several  handsome 
palaces  are  situated.  Immediately  to  the  right  (No.  10)  is  the  Gothic 
Pakaao  Ponzoni  (formerly  Pal.  de'  Medici).  Farther  on,  to  the  left, 
in  a  small  piazza,  is  the  church  of  Santi  Apostoli  (PL  D,  3),  with 
very  ancient  tower  and  Romanesque  apse.  In  front  of  it  stands  a 
marble  statue  of  Aleardo  Aleardi^  the  poet  and  patriot  (1812-78).  — 
Aiso  on  the  left  (No.  19)  is  the  handsome  *Pal,  BevUacqua,  by 
Sanmicheli,  now  a  technical  institute.  —  Opposite  is  the  small 
church  of  San  Lobbnzo  (11th  cent.  ?),  a  Romanesque  edifice,  with 
louud  towers  on  the  fa^de.  The  Interior,  restored  in  1896>03,  has 
galleries  supported  alternately  by  pillars  and  eolumns.  There  are 
remains  of  many  old  frescoes,  and  in  the  apse  is  an  altar-piece  by 
I>om.  Brwasonrf  (1566).  —  Then,  on  the  right,  No.  38,  Pal.  Portalupi^ 
and  No.  44,  Pal,  Canoata,  also  by  Sanmicheli,  with  a  fine  portico 
and  court,  but  with  an  attica  added  in  1770. 

The  ndghbouring  Plazzetta  di  Castel  Yecohio  (PL  C,  3)  affords 
&  picturesque  view  of  the  imposing  pinnacled  Bridge  of  the  14th 
ceut.,  which  connects  the  Castel  Yecetdo  (PL  C,  3),  the  castle  ot 
Can  Grande  UL  (14th  cent.),  now  a  barrack,  with  the  Borgo  Trento 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  (open  to  passengers  during  the  day). 

From  the  Castello  to  San  Zeno^  see  p.  251.  The  Stradone  San 
Bernardino  leads  to  the  W.  to  San  Bernardino  (p.  250),  while  the 
Corso  is  prolonged  to  the  S.  W.  to  the  Porta  del  Polio  (p.  250). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Corso,  and  connected  with  it  by  several  streets, 
lies  the  Piazza  Vittouio  Emantjblb  (PL  D,  4)  formerly  Piatta  Br^ 
or  Braida  (from  ^pratum\  meadow),  with  an  equestrian  Status  of 
yietor  Emmanuel  II.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pah  Malfatti 
(formerly  Pal.  Ouattaverza),  by  Sanmicheli. 

On  the  £.  side  of  this  piazza  rises  the  famous  Roman  *AmpluL- 
ttwatro  {Arena;  PL  D,  4),  erected  under  Diocletian  about  A.  D.  290, 
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and  known  in  German  lore  as  the  abode  of  Dietrich  (Theodorio)  of 
B«m,  106  ft.  in  height,  168  yds.  long,  and  134  yds.  wide.  Of  the 
outer  wall  with  its  fonr  stories  a  fragment  only  now  exists. 

Around  the  Intbbiob  (entr.  from  the  W.  side  by  arcade  No.  V;  adm.  1  fr., 
Sun.  free  ^  dosed  at  sunset-,  guide  superfluous)  rise  43  tiers  of  steps  of  grey 
or  reddish-yellow  limestone  (often  restored  since  the  end  of  the  16th  cent, 
and  partly  modern),  on  which  20,000  spectators  could  sit.  An  inscription 
on  the  second  story  eommemorates  the  visit  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1805,  and  the 
restoration  carried  out  by  his  order.  Fine  view  from  the  highest  steps. 
Two  doors  at  the  ends  of  the  longer  diameter  afforded  access  to  the  arena 
itself  (82  by  48  yds.). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Arena,  in  the  small  Piazza  Mura  Gallieno, 
a  fragment  of  the  Late-Roman  City  Wall  has  been  preserved. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Arena  stands  the'  Municipio  [PI.  D,  4  j  formerly 
a  guard-house),  begun  in  1836,  which  bears  several  memorial  tablets 
relating  to  political  events  and  to  the  inundation  of  1882. 

The  wide  Via  Pallonb,  bepnning  behind  the  Municipio,  leads  to  the 
S.E.,  skirting  the  Mediaeval  City  Wall  of  the  Visconti  period  (now  u^ed 
as  barracks),  to  the  Ponte  Aleardi  (PI  E,  6«  toll  2  c  )  and  the  OimiUro  (p.  254). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Via  Pallone,  on  the  Gampo  della  Fiera  (PI. 
D,  E,5, 6;  horse-mar kel),  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
is  a  chapel  (1899;  adm.  60  c.)  containing  a  medieeval  sarcophagus  called 
the  Tomba  di  Qiulietta^  or  ''Tomb  of  JulieV.  The  whole  scene  is  prosaic 
and  unattractive.  Shakespeare's  play  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  is  founded  on 
events  which  actually  occurred  at  Verona.  *Escalu8,  Prince  of  Verona*  waa 
Bartolomeo  della  Scala  (d.  1304).  The  house  of  the  Gapuletti,  JulieVs 
parents,  see  p.  252. 

The  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Vltt.  Emannele  is  occupied  by  the 
Qran  Quardia  Vecehia  (PL  D,  4 ;  now  the  corn-market),  or  old  guard- 
house, begun  in  1609  by  Dom.  Gurtoni.  Adjacent  are  the  Portonij 
an  old  gateway  with  a  tower,  probably  another  fragment  of  the  dty- 
wall  of  Glov.  Galeazzo  Yisconti. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  Teatro  Filarmonieo,  built  by  Franc.  Galli 
da  Bibbiena  (d.  1739),  is  the  Musbo  Lapidario,  or  Museo  Maffeicmo 
(PI.  C,  4),  formed  by  Scipione  Maffei  (p.  247),  containing  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Oriental  inscriptions,  and  ancient  sculptures  (under  the 
portions  of  the  theatre  to  the  left,  on  the  wall,  728.  iCsculapias 
and  Hygieia,  an  Attic  votire  relief,  4th  cent.  B.C.).  Visitors  ring 
at  the  iron  gate  beside  the  Portoni  (adm.  50  c). 

Passing  through  the  Portoni,'  we  reach  the  Oobso  Vitt.  Ema- 
NUBLB  (PI.  C,  B,  4,  5),  in  which  is  a  Statue  of  Michele  Sanmiehelij 
^grande  nella  architettura  civile  e  religiosa,  massimo  nella  militare'. 
At  the  end  of  the  Corso  rises  the  handsome  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  6), 
by  Sanmicheli.  Outside  this  gate  are  the  Stazione  Porta  Nuova 
(p.  243),  the  Canale  InduatrUUe^  or  Adige  Canal,  completed  in  1888, 
and  several  factories. 

From  the  Porta  Nuova  an  avenue  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
•Porta  del  Palio  (formerly  Porta  Stuppa;  PI.  A,  4),  by  Sanmicheli^ 
once  admired  by  Goethe.  Outside  the  gate  is  the  moat  of  the  fortress, 
the  bridge  over  which  affords  a  fine  view.  —  We  now  follow  the 
'tradone  di  Porta  Palio  and  theVicolo  San  Bernardino  on  the  left  to  — 
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8aa  Bernardino  (PI.  A,  8),  of  the  i5tb  cent.,  formerly  a  mon- 
utery-ehorch.  We  enter  from  the  £.  angle,  throngh  the  pretty 
cloisters.  Abo^e  the  door  to  the  left  of  the  ohnrch  ie  &  fresco, 
St.  Bernardino,  by  Cavaaola  (if  the  church-door  be  closed,  ring  in 
the  comer  to  the  left). 

IvTEKioK.  1st  chapel  on  the  right:  Frescoes  of  legendary  subjects  by 
OMJlmp.  —  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  Madonna  and  saints  by  Boniignori 
(1485).  —  4th  chapel  on  the  right:  Domen.  Moront^  ceiling-frescoes  and 
life  of  St.  Anthony  (restored).  —  &th  chapel :  on  the  altar-wall,  copies  from 
CanuMota  (in  the  Hnsenm)  \  abore,  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  8S.  John  and 
Mary,  by  Fr.  Mvnme  (1496);  on  the  left,  Christ  parting  from  his  mother  by 
Coroto,  and  three  paintings  from  the  Passion  by  Oioljlno.  ■—  At  the  end  to 
the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Cappetta  PelUgrini,  by  SanmieheU  (1067, 
reitored  1798),  with  beantifol  Renaissance  decoration.  —  In  the  choir,  to 
the  left,  Madonna  with  saints,  by  BenagUo.  —  Organ  of  1481.  On  the 
organ-doors  are  3S.  Bernardino  and  Francis,  and  (over  the  portal)  S9. 
Ronayentnra  and  Lodo^ico,  by  /V.  Morone,  -~  The  Cloistsbs  and  one 
of  the  chapels  contain  frescoes  by  Oiolfino  (early  works).  ^  In  the  Ra- 
ncTOHT  of  the  monastery,  formerly  the  library,  frescoes  by  Bom.  Mwon9y 
accessible  only  from  the  street. 

To  the  N.  of  this  point  lies  *8an  Zeno  Kaggiore  (PI.  A,  ^  j  reached 
by  the  Yicolo  Lnngo  San  Bernardino  or  by  following  the  embank- 
ment on  the  Adlge,  with  its  fine  Tlews,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Gastel 
Veechio,  p.  249),  one  of  the  finest  Romanesque  churches  In  N.  Italy, 
of  most  noble  proportions,  restored  since  1870.  The  interior  of  this 
flat-roofed  basilica,  which  dates  from  the  11  th  cent.,  is  supported 
by  alternate  columns  and  pillars.  The  nave  In  its  present  form  was 
begun  in  1138;  the  ehoir  dates  from  the  13th  century. 

The  Postal,  the  columns  of  which  rest  on  lions  of  red  marble,  is 
embellished  with  reliefs  of  Scriptural  subjeets  by  Nieoknu  and  WiUgelnMU 
(U39).  BeJow,  to  the  right,  Theodoric,  as  a  wild  huntsman,  is  speeding 
headlong  to  the  devil.  At  the  top  of  the  door-posts  are  the  twelve  months. 
The  doors  are  covered  with  rude  bronse  reliefs  from  the  Bible  and  the 
life  of  St.  Zeno,  probably  the  work  of  Overman  artists  (ll-13th  cent). 

IXTEaioB.  In  the  comer  to  the  right,  an  ancient  octagonal  font  \  behind 
it,  a  fresco  of  St.  Zeno  (14th  cent.).  The  holy-water  basin,  by  the  1st  column 
on  the  right,  rests  on  an  inverted  antique  capital.  Opposite  is  an  ancient 
POTphyry  rase,  28  ft,  in  circumference;  beyond  it,  a  fine  Gothic  crucifix.— 
On  the  Choir  Screen  are  marble  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  (ca  1200). 
still  retaining  traces  of  colouring.  On  the  wall  below  are  ornaments  ana 
figures  in  coloured  low  relief.  >-  To  the  left  of  the  choir,  frescoes  of  the 
Uth  cent.,  under  which  are  traces  of  others  of  the  12tn;  to  the  right, 
frescoes  of  the  11th  and  13th  centuries.  To  the  right  of  the  steps  to  the 
choir  is  an  altar,  flanked  with  columns  of  brown  marble,  resting  on  a  lion 
tnd  a  boll.  To  the  right,  above,  is  a  painted  marble  figure  of  St.  Zeno 
(d.  380),  a  fisherman  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Verona,  ascribed  to  the 
9th  century.  Oothic  choir-stalls.  Behind  the  high-altar,  to  the  right,  is  an 
i^dmlrable  ^Picture  (covered)  by  Maniegna  (1459):  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  angels  and  saints ;  on  the  left,  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  Augustine  •, 
on  the  right,  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Gregory,  Lawrence,  and  Benedict,  in 
solemn  attitude  and  full  of  individuality,  with  remarkably  rich  acces* 
sories.  (The  predella  pictures  are  copies.)  —  The  spacious  Cbtft  contains 
tbe  tasteful  bronze  tomb  of  St.  Zeno,  from  designs  by  the  brothers  Spatti 
(1889),  with  seated  figures  of  Religion,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

The  lofty  battlemented  Tower  on  the  K.  side  of  the  church,  and  the 
<^(ers  with  elegant  double  columns,  are  the  last  relics  of  a  convent 
(suppressed  in  1770)  repeatedly  inhabited  by  the  medieeyal  German  em- 
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peroTS  on  their  joomeys  to  Borne.  On  the  top  floor  of  the  tower  %xt 
some  old  Romanesque  wall-paintings,  and  in  the  cloisters  is  a  small 
mnsenm  of  Christian  antiquities  (fee  to  the  well  informed  sacristan,  i/fl  fr.)« 

To  the  N.W.  of  S.  Zeno  Is  the  Porta  Ban  Zeno  (PL  A,  1),  erected 

in  1540  by  Sanmicheli.      

We  now  retam  from  the  Piazza  Yitt.  Emannele  (p.  249)  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  Piazza  Erbe  by  the  narrow  Via  Nuova  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  3\ 
the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city  since  1391  (corse  in  the  eyening). 

In  the  Via  Scala,  one  of  the  S.  side-streets  of  Che  Via  Nuova,  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  8cala  (PI.  E,  3),  with  an  early-Renaissance 
portal  and  frescoes  of  the  school  of  Stefano  da  Zevio  (in  the  beJl  chamber, 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar).  —  This  street  is  prolonged  by  the  Via 
San  Gosimo,  at  No.  8  in  which  (Marchtu  FmutnelH)  is  a  good  replica  of 
Seh.  del  Piombo's  so-called  *  Dorothea'  at  Berlin. 

In  the  Via  Oappbllo,  through  which  the  tramway  runs  S.  from 
the  Piazza  Erbe  (PI.  E,  3),  an  old  house  (13th  cent.;  Nos.  19-26) 
on  the  left,  now  belonging  to  the  town,  bears  a  marble  tablet  which 
is  said  to  indicate  the  house  of  Juliet's  parents  (Capnletti ;  p.  250). 
The  street  then  takes  the  name  of  Via  San  Sbbastiano  (PI.  B,  3,  4), 
in  which,  adjoining  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano  (PI.  F,  4),  is  the 
Biblioteea  ComunaU  (open  in  winter  9-3  and  6-9,  in  summer  9-4, 
on  Sun.  and  holidays  9-12),  founded  in  1860,  and  containing 
numerous  records. 

In  the  Via  Lsom  (PL  F,  4),  the  prolongation  of  the  same  street, 
on  the  left,  immediately  beyond  No.  3,  is  the  Axoo  de'  Xeoni,  part 
of  a  Roman  double  gateway,  coeval  with  the  Porta  da*  fiorsari 
(p.  249),  but  of  superior  execution,  bearing  an  inscription  partially 
preserred.    Behind  it  are  remains  of  a  still  older  arch. 

Near  this  is  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Permo  Ha^giore  (PL  £, 
F,-4),  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent,  for  the  Benedictines 
and  aftoiwards  transferred  to  the  Franciscans.  The  interesting  facade 
is  enriched  with  brick  and  marble.  On  the  left  side  of  the  facade 
is  the  sarcophagus  of  Fracastoro  (d.  1350),  physician  of  Can  Grande  L, 
with  ancient  Veronese  frescoes  (14th  cent.). 

The  IiTTBXioK,  entered  by  the  left  side- door  (visitors  knock),  has  no 
aisles.  Part  of  it  is  modernised.  Fine  old  roof  in  larch-wood.  Above 
the  main  entrance  is  a  fresco  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  Crnciflxion,  in  poly- 
chrome frame.  To  the  left  is  the  monument  of  the  Brenzoni,  with  sculp- 
tures by  the  Florentine  Rosso  (p.  247;  1420);  above  is  a  much  damaged 
fresco  by  VtttoreJPUano,  the  Annunciation.  —  1st  altar  on  the  left,  three 
saints  by  QiambaUista  del  Moro.  —  Over  the  side-entrance,  fresco  of  the 
Crucifixion  (i4th  cent.)  \  in  the  chapel  to  the  left,  Altar-piece  by  Caroto 
(1525),  Madonna,  St.  Anna,  and  the  Child  in  clouds,  with  four  saints  below. 
—  In  an  adjoining  space,  behind  a  railing,  is  the  monument  of  the  physician 
Gir.  della  Torre,  by  Riceio  (the  bronee  reliefs,  now  in  the  Louvre,  are  here 
replaced  by  copies).  —  Chapel  on  the  left  of  high-altar,  St.  Anthony  with 
four  other  saints,  by  Liberate  da  Verona.  —  3rd  altar  on  the  right  in  the 
nave.  Trinity,  Madonna  in  clouds,  Tobias  and  the  angel,  and  a  saint,  by 
Franc.  Torbido.  —  Near  the  marble  pulpit  (1996)  are  frescoes  by  MarHno 
da  Verona. 

ItojSFrom  the  sacristy  steps  lead  down  to  the  Lowbs  Church,  an  inter- 
"Sting  Romanesque  edifice  (1080),  adorned  with  frescoes. 
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b.  Left  Sank  of  the  Adige  (Teronetta). 

The  YU  Leonl  ends  at  the  iron  Ponte  delle  Vavi  (PI.  IF,  4), 
which  was  erected  in  1893  on  the  site  of  two  stone  hridgeg  destroyed 
by  inundations  of  the  Adige  in  1757  and  1882.  It  affords  a  good 
survey  of  the  choir  and  transept  of  San  Termo,  and  also  up  the  river 
to  the  Gastello  San  Pietro  (p.  255).  -—  A  little  way  above  the  bridge, 
OQ  what  was  formerly  an  island,  stands  the  spacions  church  of  San 
ToMifAso  (PL  F,  6,  3,  4),  without  aisles,  and  with  open  roof,  con- 
taining a  fine  altar-piece  by  Oirol,  dai  Libri:  SS.  Sebastian,  Bochus, 
and  Job  (last  altar  on  the  right). 

Just  below  the  bridge,  on  the  Lungadige  Porta  Yittoria,  is  the 
*Palasio  Laveuola  Pompei  (PI.  F,  5),  erected  by  Sanmiokeli  about 
1530.  It  now  belongs  to  the  town  and  since  1854  has  contained 
the  MusBo  Givico  (open  in  summer  9-4,  in  winter  9-3,  on  holidays 
from  10  a.m. ;  adm»  1  fr.),  which  has  been  enl^ged  and  rearranged 
since  1904.    Director,  Prof.  P.  Sgvlmtro,  No  catalogue. 

Ground  Fi.oob.  In  the  three  front  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
are  prehistoric  antiqnities  from  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
from  the  country  round  Verona,  and  from  the  Eugansean  hills,  and  Eoman 
aotiqnities  from  the  province  of  Verona.  -~  In  the  I.  Court,  Roman  altars 
and  tombstones ;  in  the  passage  into  the  XI.  Court,  Mediseral  sculptures 
and  architectorskl  fragments.  The  two  adjacent  rooms  on  the  right  contain 
nataral  history  collections  (fine  fossils  from  Monte  Bolca).  — -  In  the  II.  Ck>urt, 
Boman  architectural  fragments,  inscriptions,  and  marble  sculptures. 

The  ^FiiuMoteca  or  picture-gallery,  on  the  first  floor,  contains  works 
chiefly  of  ttie  Veronese  school.  Veronese  masters :  Stefano  da  Zevio^  Ma- 
donaa  in  a  rose-garden ;  0io9.  Badile,  Madonna  and  saints;  Cfirol.  B«naglio, 
Hadonna  and  saints;  Frant.  BmagUo,  Madonna;  Liberale  da  Verona^  Ador- 
ation of  tbe  Hagi,  St.  Sebastian,  Descent  from  the  Gross;  Franc.  Bofuignoriy 
Kadonna,  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints  (1484);  Oiov.  Maria  Falcanetto, 
l^ecendary  scenes;  Nice,  QioJJlno^  Madonna;  Franc.  Caroto^  Madonna  and 
Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  (early  works),  St.  Catharine,  Christ  washing 
tbe  disciples*  feet,  with  the  Madonna  and  David  in  the  clouds,  Tobias 
and  the  three  archangels,  Holy  Family  (under  (Jiulio  Bomano^s  Influence) ; 
*/raiM;.  JforMie,  Trinity  with  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary,  Madonna,  St. 
Catharine  and  the  donor;  *Oirol.  dai  Libri,  Adoration  of  the  C^ild,  with 
richly  detailed  landscape,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Rochus  and 
Sebastian,  Baptism  of  Clirist,  Madonna  in  clouds,  with  SS.  Andrew  and 
Peter,  Holy  Family  with  Tobias  and  the  angel  (fine  landscape;  1530); 
•Ciwawote,  Holy  Family  (early  work) ;  St.  BonaTcntum,Christ  and  St.  Thomas, 
with  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Ascension  in  the  background.  Five 
scenes  from  tbe  Passion,  from  San  Bernardino ,  1617  (Scourging  of  Christ 
and  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  Oethsemane,  Descent  from  tbe  Cross, 
with  the  Adige  and  the  Oastello  San  Pietro  in  the  background,  Bearing 
of  the  Cross),  Madonna  with  angels,  saints,  and  donor  (1522),  also  from 
San  Bernardino,  tbe  master's  last  work,  recalling  the  school  of  Ferrara 
in  its  colouring ;  Fratie.  T&rUdo,  Tobias  and  the  angel.  —  Also  numerous 
miniatures  by  Liberale  da  Verona^  Oirol.  dai  Libriy  and  others,  and  frescoes 
by  MarHno  da  Verona^  Franc.  Morone  (Baptism  of  Christ,  with  medallions 
of  tbe  Evangelists,  Madonna  with  four  saints),  and  others. 

Venetian  masters:  Jac.  Bellini^  Crucifixion  (restored);  *  Carlo  CriveUiy 
Madonna  and  angels  (an  early  work);  (Wop.  Bellini,  Madonna  (an  early 
work);  P.  Veronese,  Portrait  of  Pasio  Guarienti  (1566),  Madonna  with  saints 
and  donors,  Entombment;  Oiov.  Bait.  Zelotti,  Allegory  of  music  (fresco).  — 
There  arc  also  %  few  Dutch  and  German  works  {Style  of  AUdorfer,  Portrait 
of  the  Vicar  Kolb).  —  Two  side-rooms  contain  engravings,  and  medallions 
l>y  ViU.  Pinmo  and  otbers. 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Porta  Vittoria  (Pi.  E,  5)  is  the  Cimitero,  kid 
out  ou  a  grand  scale,  with  its  cypress  avenue  aud  handsome  gateway 
adorned  with  groups  in  marble  hy  Spazzi.  In  the  interior  are  Doric 
colonnades,  a  lofty  dome-church,  and  a  numher  of  large  monuments 
in  marble.    It  is  open  till  sunset. 

Opposite  tbe  cemetery  is  the  Ponte  Aleardi  (PI.  E,  6),  leading  to  the 
Via  Pallone  and  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emannele  (p.  249).  —  The  avenue  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige  leads  to  the  Railtoay  Brtdge^  which  affords  a  fine 
survey  of  the  town  and  environs,  and  from  which  we  may  return  to  the 
Porta  Ifuova  (p.  250). 

In  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  to  the  E.  of  the  Ponte  delle  Navi, 
rises  Bftn  Paolo  di  Campo  Harzo  (PI.  F,  5),  which  contains  Ma- 
donnas with  saints  by  Oirolamo  dai  Lihri  (3rd  altar  to  the  right), 
P.  Veronese  (right  transept),  and  Bonaiffnori  (to  the  left).  Orer  the 
high-altar,  Madonna  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  by  Oiov,  Caroto. 

Farther  to  the  E.  is  the  Vicolo  Fiumicello,  leading  to  the  left 
along  a  brook  to  Santi  Nass&ro  e  Celso  (PI.  H,  4),  an  originally 
Qothic  church  rebuilt  in  the  Renaissance  style  about  1500. 

In  the  right  transept,  two  "Paintings  on  panel,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
88.  Benedict,  Nazarius,  and  Celsus,  by  Bart.  Montagna,  A  Pieta  and 
St.  Blaise  with  St.  Juliana,  in  the  sacristy,  are  hy  tiie  same  artist  In 
the  phoir  are  frescoes  by  Farinato.  In  the  Cappella  di  San  Biagio  (Itfi 
transept)  is  an  altar-piece,  Madonna  and  saints,  hjBonsignori  (1519)<  ^ 
a  fine  old  frame  (accessories  by  Oirol.  dai  Z«&rt,  1527)  ^  in  the  altar- niche, 
frescoes  by  Bart.  Montagna  (history  of  St.  Blaise;  much  damaged);  in 
the  dome,  faded  frescoes  by  Faleonetto  (1498). 

Hence  we  proceed  to  the  N.,  through  the  Via  Muro  Padii,  to  the 
Via  Giardino  Giustl,  No.  10  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Pal.  Giusti  and  the  *eiardino  Ginsti  (PL  G,  H,  3,  4 ;  ring  at 
a  gate  on  the  right  in  the  court ;  20-30  c.  to  the  gate-keeper).  This 
beautiful  park  contains  numerous  cypresses,  some  of  them  4OO-500 
years  old  and  130  ft.  in  height.  The  loftily  situated  riew-terrace 
(ascent  through  the  turret  at  the  back  of  the  garden)  commands  a 
beautiful  Tiew  of  Verona,  the  distant  Apennines,  Monte  Pizzocolo, 
and  the  Brescian  Alps  (evening-light  favourable). 

A  little  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  wide  Interrato  dell'  Acqua  Morta,  the 
flUed-in  canal  that  till  1895  separated  the  island  of  the  Adige  from 
Veronetta,  lies  Santa  Maria  in  Organo  (PI.  G,  3),  a  very  ancient 
church,  rebuilt  by  Sanmicheli  in  1481 ,  with  unfinished  facade  of  1592. 

Intebiob  (if  main  portal  is  closed,  try  side-door  in  the  Via  Santa  Haria 
in  Organo).  In  the  nave  are  ^Frescoes  by  firant.  Morone^  representing 
(right)  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Flood,  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Joseph  sold  by  hU 
Brethren,  (left)  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  David  and  Goliath,  Elijah  in  the  Fiery  Chariot.  Third  altar  on  the 
left,  Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Martin,  Augustine,  and  two  angelic 
musicians,  by  Jforone  (1503);  4th  altar  on  the  left.  Madonna  with  saints,  by 
Savoldo  (153S).  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  fresco  of  the  Resurrection  by 
Dom.  Brutcuord.  The  seats  in  front  of  the  high-altar  are  embellished  witb 
landscapes  by  Cavaztola  and  Brusasorci,  Behind  it  is  a  carved  ebony  and 
walnut  Candelabrum  by  Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  who  belonged  to  the  mon- 
astery of  this  church.  "^Cuoib  Stalls  with  intarsia  (views  of  the  town  above, 
ornamentation  at  the  sides  and  below),  of  1499,  by  the  same  master.  Chapel 
on  the  right  of  the  choir:  Ascension,  Shower  of  manna,  Passover,  frescoes 
by  Oio^fino.    In  the  right  transept  are  an  altar-piece,  St.  Francesca  Eomana, 
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br  Querdno  (1699),  and,  on  the  wall  in  front,  frescoes  by  CtMutola 
(St.  Michael,  St.  Raphael  with  Tobias).  —  The  Saoubtt  contains,  on  the 
right,  intarsias  by  /Va  Oiovanni^  iigured  by  watery  the  ceiling  and  frieses, 
with  half-length  *Portrait«  of  monks  and  saints,  are  by  Franetteo  Morone; 
*Xadonna  del  Limone,  by  Oirol.  dai  JAttri. 

From  the  end  of  the  Via  Santa  Maria  in  Organo  the  Via  San 
Gioraniil  in  Yalle  ascends  to  the  right  to  the  ancient  little  church 
of  San  Giovanni  IN  VallbCPI.GjB,  2),  a  flat-xoofed  basilica,  borne 
by  columns  with  rery  early  capiuls.  Orer  the  entrance  is  a  fresco 
by  Siefano  da  Zevio^  and  in  the  crypt  are  two  early- Christian 
larcophag;!.  — .The  Vicolo  Borgo  Tasdierio  and  the  Via  Redentore 
lead  baek  to  the  Adige. 

In  the  yicinity,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  W.  helow  the 
Cagtello,  lies  the  Boman  Tlieatre  {^'Scavi  Monga';  PL  0, 2),  which 
was  laid  bare  In  1904  by  pnlting  down  26  houses.  Adm.  50  c; 
custodian  at  Rigaste  Redentore  2,  where  the  objects  which  have 
been  discovered  are  exhibited  in  three  rooms  on  the  flrbt  floor.  •>- 
Above  the  theatre  is  the  little  ehnrch  of  Santi  8iro  e  Libera  (PI.  G,  2), 
dating  from  the  time  of  Berengarius  I. 

Opposite  the  Ponie  delta  Ptetra,  of  which  the  two  arches  next 
the  left  bank  are  Boman,  begins  the  ascent  to  the  Oaatello  Saa 
Pietro  (,P1.  O,  2;  permission  from  tlie  divisional  commandant),  a 
modem  barrack  on  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Theodoric  the  Great 
(p.  245)  and  the  Yisconti ,  ruins  of  which  are  still  traceable  behind 
the  Giardino  Francescatti  (PI.  G,  H,  2).  Splendid  view,  which, 
however,  is  almost  equally  good  from  the  terrace  before  the  entrance. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  bridge  is  the  venerable  church  of 
Santo  Stefano  (PI.  G,  1).  Facade  probally  of  the  1 1th  century.  The 
interior  has  a  flat  roof  and  a  raised  choir ,  at  the  back  of  which 
stands  the  bishop's  chair;  in  the  transept  are  pictures  by  Caroto  and 
D.  Bnuasorei.  —  Hence  the  Via  Sant*  Alessio  leads  to  the  W.  to  — 

Ban  Giorgio  in  Braida  (PI.  F,  1 ;  entrance  usually  by  a  side- 
door  on  the  N.),  a  church  reconstructed  in  the  16th  cent,  with  the 
aid  of  Sanmieheli.  Th.e  interior  contains  an  admirable  collection  of 
well-preserved  paintings  by  Veronese  and  Breseian  masters. 

W.  wall,  over  the  door:  Tintoretto.  Baptism  of  Christ;  1st  altar  on  the 
left,  Franc.  Caroto^  St.  Ursula  (1645) ;  3rd  altar  on  the  left,  Caroto,  88.  Roohns 
and  Sebastian,  with  predelle  (centre  figure  of  St.  Joseph  modem)*,  above, 
The  Apostles  healing  a  possessed  man,  by  D.  Brutoioreif  in  the  Innette, 
Transfiguration,  by  Caroto;  4th  altar  on  the  left,  eirol&mo  dai  Libri,  *Ma- 
donna  enthroned,  between  SS.  Zeno  and  Lorenco  Qinstiniani,  with  three 
Angels  with  musical  instruments  at  the  foot  (1529);  0th  altnr  on  the  left, 
Moretto,  'madonna  with  holy  women  (i&40),  one  of  this  master's  best  works, 
with  delicate  colouring  in  a  silvery  tone.  At  the  sides  of  the  organ  and 
opposite,  Monumhto  of  Brescia,  Martyrdom  of  8t.  George  (1640),  orignally 
the  panel  of  an  organ.  By  the  choir-pillars,  Caroto^  Annunciiition.  To  the 
right  in  the  choir,  Farinato,  Miracle  of  the  Five  Thousand  1 1()03);  to  the  left, 
Bruuuord,  the  Shower  of  manna.  High-altar-piece  (covered):  P.  Veronese, 
'Martyrdom  of  St.  George,  a  masterpiece  of  the  highest  rank,  in  which  the 
horror*  of  the  scene  are  mitigated  by  nobility  of  outline  and  richness  of 
colour.  4th  altar  on  the  right:  Brtuasoreiy  Madonna  with  archangels.  The 
beautiful  holy-water  basin  is  embellished  with  bronze  figures  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  George  by  Joseph  de  Levis  and  AngOo  de  RubeU, 
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From  this  point  by  the  Porta  San  Oiorgio  (1525)  and  the  adjoin- 
ing grounds  to  the  Ponie  Oaribaldi  (PI.  E,  1),  see  p.  249. 


Fboh  Vkrona  to  GOI.OONA,  steam-tramway  in  2V4-3  hrs.,  starting  outside 
the  Porta  Yescoro  (comp.  PI.  I,  6).  — -  2M.  San  ICiohele,  the  birthplace  of 
the  architect  MicheU  Sanmiehtli  (p.  245),  with  the  round  church  of  Miuionna 
di  Campagna^  planned  by  him  (splendid  Alpine  view  from  the  dome).  About 
IVs  M.  to  the  K.  rises  the  pinnacled  castle  of  Montorio  (i3th  cent.),  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Scaiigers.  The  tramway  then  passes  San  Martwo 
(p.  264),  Caldiero  (p.  264),  Soave  (p.  264),  San  Bonifado  (p.  264),  and  Lomgo 
(p.  264),  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Monti  Berici,  and  reaches  the  little  town  of 
Cologna  V^neia^  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  busily  engaged  in  the  cnltare 
of  silk,  hemp,  rice,  and  yines.  The  tower  of  the  town-hall  and  the  rained 
castle  date  from  the  i3th  century. 

From  Caldiero  a  steam  -  tramway  runs  to  the  X.  in  the  Val  d^JlUui  to 
(TVs  M.)  Tregnago,  vi&  (IS/4  M.)  Colognola  (580  ft.),  surrounded  in  antiquity 
by  Roman  villas,  and  (4V2  M.)  Illati^  the  church  of  which  contains  a  fine 
fresco  by  Stefano  da  Zevio  (Madonna  with  angels).  In  the  park  of  the  ad- 
jacent Villa  Perez-Pompei  is  a  ruined  mediseval  castle.  7V«  M.  ^begnago 
(1015  ft.  •,  rustic  inn),  has  a  ruined  castle  of  the  13th  century.  Thence  we 
may  proceed  to  the  N.E.  via  Oroct  del  Vrnto^  Remcani  (2206  ft.),  and  CasUlvero 
(1805  ft.)  to  (28/4  hrs.)  Vestena  Vecchia  (lb05  ft.);  in  the  vicinity,  on  the 
Alpone^  are  some  massive  basalt  columns.  A  road  leads  hence  to  the  N.W. 
vil  Vatena  Nwtva  to  (31/2  H.)  Boiea  (2925  ft.),  on  the  verge  of  the  Purga  di 
Bolca  (9060  ft. ;  views),  an  ancient  crater.  The  surroundings  of  Bolea  are 
rich  in  fossils. 

From  Tregnago  we  may  visit  also  the  £.  part  of  the  Tredici  Comunii 
still  to  a  certain  extent  a  German  -  speaking  ^enclave*  on  Itidian  soil,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Monii  LetHM,  the  extensive  ridge  between  the  valley  of 
the  Adige  and  the  Val  d'Astico  (p.  269).  The  chief  village  ia  Giasza  (2485  ft.; 
Alb.  Faggioni),  IOV2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Tregnago.  Excursions  (guide,  Dom. 
Oaule):  ascent  of  the  dma  di  Posta  (p.  269;  7  hrs.);  over  the  Patto  delta 
Lara  to  (6  hrs.)  Recoaro  (p.  269);  through  the  Vol  dei  BoncH  to  (6  hrs.)  Ma 
(p.  22). 

The  beautiful  Val  Fantena,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Tredici  Comnni,  u 
•visited  from  Verona  direct :  diligence  of  the  Impresa  Salvetti  daily  to  (3  hrs) 
Bellori  and  (6  hrs.)  Boscochieaanova;  carr.  10  £r.,  best  ordered  at  Bosco- 
chiesanova.  The  road  leads  via  the  smiling  villages  of  Q«M«  (near  the 
Villa  Thiene,  designed  by  Palladio),  and  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  so-called 
Pantheon  (a  subterranean  Roman  temple  near  Santa  Maria  in  Stelle), 
Ottzzano^  Orezzana  (545  ft.),  the  cliief  place  in  the  valley,  with  an  interest- 
ing campanile,  and  Lugo  to  Bellori  (tolerable  inn),  where  it  forks.  The 
right  braneh  leads  to  Boscochiesanova  (3620  ft.;  Alb.  Torre),  a  favourite 
summer  -  resort  of  the  Veronese  and  a  good  starting-point  for  mountain 
ascents  in  the  Monti  Lessini  (guide,  Simone  Faecio),  to  the  left  to  C^U  M.) 
Fonte  di  Veia  (1975  ft.),  in  a  rocky  districU  A  footpath  leads  to  the  (1/4  M 
natural  *Arch  of  the  same  name.    The  adjacent  caves  do  not  repay  a  vifit* 

Another  Stkah  Thaxwat,  starting  outside  the  Porta  Nuova  (comp. 
PI.  B,  6),  eonneets  Verona  with  (10  M.)  Zevio,  (I8V1M.)  Atbaredo,  and  (22>/«  M.) 
Coriano. 

From  Verona  via  Bomegliara  to  Oarda  and  Cqprino,  see  p.  236. 

42.  From  Verona  to  Mantua  and  Modena 

(Bohgna^  Florence), 

63»/a  M.  Railway  in  2^  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  85,  8  fr.  80,  5  ftr.  86  e.  •,  express 
13  fr.  5,  9  fr.  15  c);  to  Mantua  (25V9  M.)  in  s/«-iVs  br.  (fares  4  fr.  80,  8fr. 
36,  2  fr.  15  c.  5  express  5  fr.  25,  3  f^.  70  c). 

Verona^  see  p.  243.  The  line  traverses  a  rich  plain,  dotted  vitb 
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trees.   Near  Mantua  are  fields  of  rice.    Fine  Alpine  view.  —  7  M. 
Doasohuono. 

Do»8obuono  is  tlie  junction  of  the  Vksoma  and  Bovigo  Railway 
(621/2  M.,  in  3Vr4  hrs.).  Stations  unimportant.  —  29  M.  Oerea  (p.  263).  — 
33V3  H.  ttgntigo^  a  town  of  2700  inhab.,  fortified  by  tbe  Anstrians  after 
1815  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  is  also  a  station  on  the  Mantua 
and  Monselice  line  (p.  263).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Oiov.  Bati.  CavalcaselU 
(1827-97),  the  art  critic  —  62 Vi  M.  Rovigo,  see  p.  377. 

11  M.  Villafranca  di  Verona  (176  ft;  Alb.  del  Sole),  with  a 
ruined  castle  (12th  cent.),  where  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  were  concluded  on  11th  July,  1859,  after 
the  battle  of  Solferino.  About  SVa  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Villafranca 
&nd  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Sommacampagna  (p.  218)  lies  Cuttozta^ 
where  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  the  Anstrians  in  1848  and  1866 
(charnel-house).  —  23  M.  Sant''  Antonio  Mantovano. 

The  train  now  passes  the  Citadel  of  MantuOy  where  Andrtaa 
Hofetj  the  Tyroleae  patriot,  was  shot  by  the  French  on  20th  Feb., 
1810.  The  citadel  and  the  town  are  connected  by  the  Argine  Mu- 
lino  (a  mole  475  yds.  In  length),  which  divides  the  lakes  formed 
here  hy  the  Mlnclo  Into  the  Lago  Superiore  (W.)  and  the  Logo  di 
Metzo  (B.). 

251/2  M.  MantiM.    Station  (PI.  A,  3)  to  the  W.  of  the  town. 

Haatua.  —  Hotels.  Aquila  d'Oao  (PI.  a;  B,  3),  Gorso  TTmberto 
Primo,  with  frequented  restaurant,  E.  2-2i/»,  omn.  »/«-•/«  fr-i  Sbnoneb 
(PI.  bi  B,  3),  Via  della  Posta,  with  restaurant,  R.  2,  omn.  »/4  fr.,  plainer.  — 
In  summer  the  mosquitoes  at  Mantua  are  troublesome. 

Oafes:  Caffi  aUa  Fosta^  C,  alia  Borsa,  C,  Veneziano^  all  in  the  Corso 
Umberto  Primo. 

Photographs  at  BremCs^  opposite  the  Aquila  d'Oro. 

Poat  ft  Telegraph  Office  (Pi.  B,  3),  Via  della  Posta. 

Cab  per  drive  76  c.  (at  night  1  fr.),  first  hr.  1  fr.  50  c.,  each  following 
V«  hr.  60  e. 

Chief  Sight*  (Vs-1  day):  SanV  Andrea;  Cathedral;  Seggia;  Museo 
CiTico ;  Palaszo  del  Te.  The  hurried  traveller  should  engage  a  cab  at  the 
station  for  1  hr.,  drive  to  the  (12  min.)  Palazzo  del  T6,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Vt  br.,  and  then  to  the  Piazza  Erbe  or  Piazza  Bordello. 

Mantua  (65  ft.),  Ital.  Mantova,  a  rery  ancient  town  founded  by  the 
Btmscans,  with  31,100  Inhab.  (3000  Jews),  Is  a  proYineial  capital. 
Its  situation,  hounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Lago  Superiore^  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Liogo  di  MeztOy  on  the  E.  by  the  Lago  Inftriore^  and  on 
the  S.  and  S.W.  by  marshy  land,  is  unhealthy.  Since  the  Austrian 
regime  Mantua  has  belonged  to  the  Quadrilateral  (p.  244),  but  it 
is  probably  about  to  be  dismantled. 

Mantua  is  mentioned  as  the  home  of  Virgil,  who  was  born  at  the 
ancient  Andta  (3  Hi.  to  the  8.E.,  near  the  village  of  Pietole),  but  it  was  not 
»  place  of  iuportaitoe  till  the  middle  ages.  In  1276  the  citizens  elected 
P^monU  BonacQlsi,  and  in  1328  Luigi  Gonzagay  as  ^Capitano  del  Popolo\ 
and  to  the  dynasty  of  the  latter  the  town  owed  its  prosperity.  The 
^nzagas  fought  sueeessfully  against  Milan  and  Venice,  and  extended  their 
teiritory,  while  they  were  liberal  patrons  of  art  and  science.  Giovanni 
^ancesco  II.  (140744),  the  first  marquis,  invited  the  learned  Vitlorino 
^a  Feltrt  to  Mantua,  and  through  him  made  his  court  a  renowned  centre 
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of  cnltnre  and  education.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lodovico  HI.  (14U-78). 
The  beautiful  and  accomplisbed  Isabella  d^Este  (1474-1539),  sister  of 
Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  mother  of  Eleonora  of  IJrbino,  w&s 
the  wife  of  Giovanni  Francesco  III.  (1484-1519).  She  carried  on  a  lively 
correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  her  time,  and  with  judicious 
taste  collected  valuable  books,  pictures,  and  antiquities.  In  1590  Fcderigo  II. 
(1519-40)  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke  by  Charles  V.,  and  in  1536  be 
was  invested  with  the  marquisate  of  Monteferrato  *,  a  monument  of  his  reign 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Te  (p.  2(K2).  In  1627,  when  Charles  de  Xevers,  a  member 
of  a  French  collateral  line,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Hantuan  war  of 
succession  broke  out,  and  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  declared  the  fief  forfeited. 
On  18th  July,  1630,  Mantua  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Austrians. 
Although  the  emperor,  hard  pressed  by  the  Swedes.,  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude peace  in  1631,  the  town  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  Carlo  /f., 
the  last  duke,  taking  the  French  side  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession, 
was  declared  an  outlaw  in  1703;  Monteferrato  was  awarded  to  Piedmont, 
and  Mantua  to  Austria,  of  whose  supremacy  in  Italy  it  became  the  chief 
support.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  defence  by  General  Wurmser  the 
fortress  capitulated  to  the  French  on  2nd  February,  1797.  By  the  Peace  of 
Villafranca  the  Austrians  retained  Mantua  although  deprived  of  the  rest  of 
Lombardy,  but  they  were  compelled  to  cede  it  to  Italy  In  1866. 

In  the  history  of  Abchitbctdss  Mantua  is  of  importance  on  acooani 
of  the  buildings  of  Leon  BaUitta  Atberti  (p.  470)  of  Florence,  who  bad 
been  summoned  to  Mantua  by  Lodovico  III.  —  Mantua  also  witnessed 
the  labours  of  several  great  Bsnaissangb  Paihtbrs.  Andrea  Mantegna 
(p.  271)  entered  the  service  of  Lodovico  III.  in  1463.  In  vigour  of  con- 
ception and  in  the  fidelity  of  his  characters  he  rivals  his  best  contem* 
poraries,  while  he  surpasses  them  in  accuracy  of  perspective  and  in  bis 
refined  taste  for  beauty  of  landscape.  He  died  at  Mantua  in  1506,  and  was 
succeeded  as  court -painter  in  the  following  year  by  Lorenso  Co»ia  (comp. 
pp.  380,  389).  When  Raphael's  pupils  were  dispersed  after  his  death 
(1520),  Oiulio  Eomano  (1492-1546),  the  greatest  of  them,  setUed  at  Mantua 
in  1524,  and  there  attained  sO  high  a  reputation  as  an  architect  and 
painter,  that  Mantua  has  been  called  the  ^town  of  Giulio  Bomano'*.  After 
the  example  of  Baphael's  work' in  the  Famesina,  he  composed  mythological 
decorative  paintings,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  their  prototype,  attract 
by  the  richness  of  the  motives  and  sensuous  magnificence  of  composition, 
and  are  important  owing  to  the  influence  they  exercised  on  later  art. 
Francesco  Primaticcio  and  ificcolb  delV  Abbate,  pupils  of  Giulio  Bomano 
who  were  educated  here,  were  afterwards  summoned  to  Fontainebleaa, 
and  thus  formed  a  link  between  the  French  and  the  Italian  B«naissance. 
Giulio  Romano's  works  must  also  have  influenced  the  style  of  BtU^ens,  who 
was  court-painter  at  Mantua  in  1600-8,  under  Vincenao  II. 

From  the  railway- station  we  follow  tlie  quiet  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (PI.  A,  B,  8),  and,  crossing  the  rapid  Rio^  which  unites 
the  Lago  Superiore  and  Lago  Inferiore,  enter  the  Cokso  Umbbbto 
Primo  (pi.  B,  C,  3j  formerly  Via  Sogliari),  to  the  arcades  of  Ivhlch 
the  traffic  of  the  town  is  chiefly  confined.  —  A  little  farther  on,  in 
the  small  Piazza  Andrea  Mantegna,  rises  — 

8ant'  Andrea  (PI.  0,  2,  3),  a  building  of  imposing  proportions, 
and  the  most  important  church  in  Mantua.  It  was  begun  in  1472-94 
from  designs  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti\  the  transept  and  choir  were 
erected  in  1597-1600  by  Ant.  Viani ;  while  the  dome,  designed  by 
Fil.  Juvara^  was  not  added  till  1732-82.  The  white  marble  fa^de, 
with  its  spacious  portico ^  is  conceived  in  the  style  of  a  classic 
temple  ;  adjoining  it  is  a  square  Gothic  tower  of  red  brick,  with  an 
elegant  octagonal  superstructure  (1414). 
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The  iNTCRioR  (Always  open),  110  yds.  in  length,  hM  no  ai8le«  and  is 
covered  with  massive  barrel- vaulting,  the  sunk  panels  partly  painted.  The 
Ui  Chapd  on  the  left  (closed)  contains  frescoes  by  Franc.  MankgtM  (1616) ; 
Qke  tomb  of  the  painter  Andrea  Mantegna  (d.  1606),  with  his  bast  in  bronse 
by  Qianmarco  Caoalii;  also  two  paintings  by  ManUgma^  Holy  Family  (in- 
jared),  and  Baptism  of  Ohrlft  (restored  in  1880).  —  2nd  Chap,  on  the  left: 
Madonna  enthroned  and  saints,  by  Lormso  Coita  (1626;  much  damaged).  — 
CappeUa  San  Latiffwo  {Hth  on  the  right):  Sarcophagus  with  the  inscription: 
%ongini  ejus,  qui  latus  GhrisU  percussit,  oesa  .  The  frescoes,  designed  by 
OiuNo  lUmano  (163i-S6),  represent  the  Crucifixion*,  below  is  Longinus;  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  finding  of  the  sacred  blood,  of  which  the  saint  is 
said  to  have  brought  some  drops  hither  (now  preserved  in  the  crypt).  — 
The  SiOHV  Tbaksbpt  contains  the  monument  of  Bishop  Giorgio  Andreasi 
(d.  1649),  ezecoted  in  1661  by  Ftosptro  ClemenU  (1661;  p.  862).  The  swan 
is  the  old  heraldic  emblem  of  Mantua.  —  Lxrir  TuANSxn'.  Chapel  on 
the  left:  (right)  Monument  of  Pietro  Strozzi  (d.  1629),  brought  from  the 
former  Dominican  church,  with  caryatides,  designed  by  Oiulio  Romano  (best 
seen  from  the  middle  of  the  nave).  —  Choib  :  Martyrdom  of  8t.  Andrew, 
a  fresco  by  CHargio  Amehni  (1776),  in  the  apse. 

The  8.E.  side  of  the  busy  Piazza  Erbe,  close  by,  is  oconpied 
by  the  Torre  delt  Orologio  and  the  Gothic  Palazzo  dtlla  Ragione 
(PI.  0,  3),  originally  of  the  idth  cent,  but  entirely  altered  since 
then.  On  the  N.E.  facade  of  this  palazzo,  in  the  little  Piazza 
Broletto,  is  an  ancient  relief  of  Virgil  (1220). 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  Piazza  Sobsbu^o  (PI.  G,  D,  2),  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  monnment  to  the  political  martyrs  of  the 
year  1851.  Here  are  situated  two  old  Gothic  palazzi,  crowned  with 
battlements,  both  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Bonacolsi  (p.  257), 
vU.  the  Palatto  Cadenatti  (12-13th  cent.),  with  the  Torre  delta 
Oabbia  (180  ft.),  named  firom  the  iron  cage  on  the  S.W.  side,  and 
tlie  Palazxo  Ctutiglioni  (13th  cent.).  Adjoining  the  latter  is  the 
Palatxo  VesctyvUe  (18th  cent.). 

The  Catliedral  of  Santi  Pietro  e  Paolo  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  with 
donble  aisles  and  a  dome,  has  a  baroque  facade  (1756)  and  an  un- 
finished Romanesque  tower  (12th  cent.).  The  interior,  skilfully 
remodelled  about  1545  by  0,  B,  Btrtani  from  designs  by  Oiulio 
Romano,  has  a  fine  fretted  ceiling ;  the  rows  of  chapels  flanking 
the  outer  aisles  are  domed.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient 
Romanesque  sarcophagus  (12th  cent.),  and  farther  on,  on  the  left, 
are  two  additions,  vi*.  the  early-Renaissance  Cappella  dell*  Incoro- 
nata  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  of  1652.  In  the  sacristy  is 
a  fine  missal  (15th  cent.). 

The  entire  quarter  between  the  Piazza  Sordello  and  the  Lago 
Inferiore  is  occupied  by  the  spacious  Beggia,  or  Corte  Reale 
(PI.  D,  2,  3),  originally  a  palace  of  the  Bonacolsi  (1302)  afterwards 
frequently  added  to  by  the  Gonzagas,  but  now  in  great  part  un- 
occupied. The  original  Gothic  facade,  with  its  battlements,  is  still 
in  good  preservation.  The  original  splendour  of  the  palace  is  still 
represented  in  the  apartments  of  Isabella  d'Este  (p.  258)  as  well 
as  in  those  altered  for  Federico  II.  in  1525-31  hy  QiuUo  Romano. 
The  elegant  decorations  in  the  classicist  style,  now  to  be  seen  in 
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several  of  the  looms  destroyed  by  the  Austrians  in  1630,  date  fiom 
the  reigns  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Yiceroy  Eugene  Beauhamais  (p.  127). 

A  yisit  to  the  palace  requires  not  less  than  1  hr.  The  custodian  is 
to  be  found  until  the  afternoon  under  the  second  large  arched  gateway 
to  the  left  (fee  1  fr.). 

Chround  Floor.  The  so-called  Scalohkria,  embellished  with  fine  gro- 
tesques and  frescoes  (hunting-scenes  with  Diana,  etc.),  hy  Oiuiio  Romano^  is 
now  the  solitary  relic  of  the  Appartamento  della  Orotta,  prepared  for 
Isabella  d^Este  and  once  filled  with  art-treasures. 

The  Upper  Floor  is  reached  by  means  of  a  handsome  staircase  dating 
from  1640.  The  Sala  dei  Duchi  is  hung  with  portraits  of  all  the  Qon- 
zagas.  —  The  Appahtamknto  dbll'  Impebatbicb  was  altered  under  Maria 
Theresa  by  Gitu.  Piermarini  (p.  166).  In  the  last  room  is  the  bed  used  by 
Eugene  Beauharnais  (1812).  —  The  adjoining  Sala  dbi  Fiumi  is  embellished 
with  allegorical  figures  of  the  rivers  near  Mantua,  by  Giorgio  Anulm 
(1776).  In  front  of  it  is  the  new  Glardino  Pensile,  or  hanging  garden.  - 
The  Sala  dbllo  Zodiago  has  ceiling-paintings  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
by  Lor,  Costa  the  Younger;  the  mural  decorations  date  from  1806.  —  The 
Appabtambnto  dell'  Impbbatobb,  altered  for  Joseph  IL  in  1783  by  Pooio 
PoztOy  has  been  tastefully  decorated  by  the  Mantuan  artists ,  And.  Mom 
and  0.  B.  Mareoni.  On  some  of  the  walls  are  painted  copies  (by  f</- 
Canwi)  of  the  tapestry  brought  hither  by  Maria  Theresa  from  the  chureh 
of  Santa  Barbara.  The  tapestry  itself  (copies  of  BaphaePs  tapestry  is 
the  Vatican)  is  now  in  Vienna.  Xapoleon  I.  once  slept  in  the  first  room.  - 
The  PicTDRB  Oallbbt  (GaUeria  dei  Quadri)  contains  unimportant  paintings 
and  two  portrait-busts  by  Bernini.  —  The  Appabtambnto  Duoalb,  built  by  i«^- 
Viani  under  Vincenzo  I.  (1687-1612),  is  at  present  empty.  —  The  •Appabta- 
mbnto dbl  Paradiso,  consisting  of  the  four  little  Camerini  of  Isabella 
d'Este,  is  interesting  for  its  early-Renaissance  decorations,  still  in  tolerable 
repair.  We  observe  here  particularly  the  intarsia,  the  beautiful  relief 
on  the  marble  door,  and  the  gracefal  coffered  ceiling.  The  motto  of  the 
princess,  'nee  spe  nee  metu^,  appears  several  times.  The  comer- room 
commands  a  charming  view  of  the  now  neglected  garden  and  of  theLago 
Inferiore.  In  the  last  room  are  some  remains  of  the  old  friese  from  the 
Sala  dello  Zodiaco  (see  above).  —  The  sumptuous  Sala  dboli  Spxccbi 
(room  of  mirrors)  is  embellished  with  frescoes  bypupils  of  Giulio  Romano.  - 
We  now  pass  through  the  Appabtambnto  oi  Tboia,  some  of  the  ridUj 
decorated  rooms  of  which  are  in  sad  disrepair:  Sala  di  Manto,  formeriy 
a  banquet-room  -,  Sala  del  Giuramento,  with  a  (restored)  fresco  of  Loigi 
Gonzaga  (p.  267)  receiving  the  allt^giance  of  the  people;  Salx.  del  Cimieri, 
with  charming  stucco  ornamentation  by  Fr.  PrimeUiceio  and  a  view  of 
the  Gastello  di  Corte,  Ponte  San  Giorgio,  Lago  Inferiore,  and  Lago  di 
Mezzo  j  Sala  del  Trionfo  di  Giulio  (3esare,  so  called  from  the  series  of 
nine  paintings  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  now  at  Hampton  Court;  two  rooms 
with  elegant  grotesques  (adjoined  by  a  loggia  and  the  old  hanging  garden) i 
Stanza  del  Oiove,  with  a  ceiling-painting  by  Oiuiio  Romano ;  Sala  di  Troia, 
with  frescoes  by  Giulio  Romano  (poorly  restored  in  1846) ;  and  •Sala  dei 
Marmi,  tastefully  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  thermse.  —  The 
Gallebia  dblla  Mobtba,  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  natural  history 
museum,  retains  traces  of  its  old  ceiling- painting  by  GiuUo  Romano.  It 
overlooks  the  Gavallbrizza,  or  tournament-yard,  with  its  twisted  columns, 
also  designed  by  Giulio  Romano.  —  We  are  finally  conducted  to  the  DWAsrs' 
Apabtmbnts  (Appartamento  dei  Nani)^  adapted  to  the  size  of  their  inmates. 
—  The  S ALONE  dell'  ARMEBfA,  tho  meeting-place  of  the  council  of  Man- 
tua convened  by  Pius  II.  in  1459,  and  afterwards  an  armoury,  is  not 
usually  shown. 

The  vaulted  passage  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Piazza  Bordello 
leads  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Gastello,  in  whioh  Tises  the  Caitello 
di  Corte  (Pi.  D,  2),  the  old  castle  of  the  (Jonzagas,  built  in  1395- 
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1406  by  Bartolino  da  Novara.  The  castle  now  eontaint  the  Archivio 
NotarUe  and  the  Archivio  di  Stato, 

The  Kofaiial  Arcliivea  Orfice.  reached  by  the  stnirca«e  on  the  left,  is 
open  during  ofilce-boura  only  (9-4 i  Sun.  A  holidays  9-12).  Moat  of  the  frea- 
coea  by  Andrea  Maniegna  which  once  adorned  ihia  part  of  the  caatle  are 
obliterated,  but  those  in  the  Gambra  dboli  Sposi  (14*4),  which  are  among 
his  finest  creations,  were  badly  restored  in  1846.  Three  scenes  on  the 
entrance-wall  represent  *Lodovico  Gonsaga  meeting  his  son  Francesco 
(afterwards  cardinal)  on  hia  return  from  Eome.  Above  the  door  is  a  tablet 
with  an  inscription,  borne  by  beautiful  putti  with  butterflies'  wings.  On 
the  other  wall  is  the  Family  of  the  Gonzagas  with  their  court:  on  the 
left,  Lodovico  Gonzaga  with  his  wife  Barbara.  On  the  ceiling  are  por- 
traits of  Roman  emperors  in  grisaille*,  in  the  spandrels  are  small  mytho- 
logical scenes )  and  in  the  centre  is  an  illusive  painting  of  an  apparent 
opening,  through  which  Cupids  and  girls  gaze  down  into  the  room.  This 
last  was  the  model  for  all  subsequent  illusive  paintings  of  the  kind. 

The  upper  rooms,  now  occupied  by  the  State  Archives,  were  used  by 
the  Austrians  as  a  prison  for  political  prisoners. 

In  the  little  Piazza  Santa  Barbara,  to  the  light  of  the  Piazza 
Castello,  and  belODglng  to  the  same  imposing  pile  of  buildings,  is 
the  church  of  Santa  Babbaba  (PI.  D,  2),  a  handsome  Renaissance 
bnilding  by  Qiov,  Batt.  Bertani  (1566).  Over  the  high-altar,  the 
Beheading  of  St.  Barbara,  by  Dom,  Brusasorci.  By  the  same  master 
are  the  angel-mnsicians  on  the  vail  to  the  left  and  the  angels 
with  torches  on  the  right 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Sordello  is  a  vast  space,  planted 
with  trees  and  bounded  by  the  Lago  di  Mezzo  on  the  N.  (drill- 
ground),  called  the  Piazza  Vibgiliana  (PI.  0,  2),  with  &  hand- 
some arena,  the  Anfiteairo  VirgUiano^  beyond  which,  from  the 
parapet  towards  the  Lago  di  Mezzo,  a  yiew  of  the  Alps  is  obtained. 

The  vaulted  passage  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Broletto 
(p.  269)  leads  to  the  new  Piazza  Dantb  Alighibbi  (PI.  0,  D,  3), 
with  a  monument  of  Dante  (1871).  To  the  right  in  this  square  is 
the~ 

Palazzo  DBQiii  Studi  (PL  C,  3),  built  in  1763,  now  containing 
the  Library^  the  Archivio  Storieo  Gonzaga,  and  the  *Ha8eo  Civico, 
which  includes  a  number  of  interesting  antiques,  from  Sabbioneta 
(p.  263),  etc. ;  gratuity  i/^-l  fi. 

The  museum  occupies  a  long  gallery  on  the  first  floor.  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  2.  Bust  of  youthful  infernal  deity  (so-called  Virgil);  9.  Mel- 
pomene; 16.  Sarcophagus-relief,  Bevenge  and  flight  of  Hedea;  26.  Torso 
of  a  boy  (so-called  Narcissus);  29.  Sarcophagus- relief.  Labours  of  Her- 
cules; 31.  Greek  tomb-relief,  funeral  supper  and  sacrifice;  36.  Female 
torso;  48.  Satyr  and  Nymph  (relief);  56.  Sarcophagus -relief,  destruction 
of  Troy;  68.  Fragment  of  an  altar;  59.  Fragment  in  relief.  Two  satyrs 
with  musical  instruments  beside  an  altar ;  65.  Fragment  of  a  statue  (so- 
called  Narcissus);  69.  Sarcophagus-reliefia  (marriage,  sacrifices,  and  bar- 
barians before  an  emperor).  —  In  the  adjoining  room,  on  the  right,  the 
50-called  *Seat  of  Virgil'  and  inscriptions.  We  now  return  to  the  hall. 
End-wall,  148.  Greek  tomb-relief.  Side-wall,  161.  Late-Greek  tomb-relief 
with  a  man  and  wife;  adjacent,  158,  164.  Bacchic  reliefs,  probably  imi- 
tations of  antiques  executed  at  the  Renaissance  period;  163.  Bust  of  JEs- 
cplapius;  174.  BeUef,  Throne  with  attributea  and  eagle  of  Jupiter;  180. 
JOTBO  of  an  athlete;  184.  Boman  portrait-buat  of  the  time  of  the  Republic; 
^86.  Fight  between  Romans  and  Gauls ;  187.  Decorative  relief,  Dionysiua 
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and  satyrs  at  the  vintage;  190.  Roman  portrait-bust  of  the  Bepublicw 
period;  192.  Marcus  Aurelias  as  a  hoy  wearing  the  cap  of  the  Salii;  IW. 
Bust  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri.  —  In  the  cenire,  •198.  Torso  of  Venus  (much 
damaged) ;  •210.  Apollo,  a  marble  copy  of  an  archaic  bronze  statue  in  the 
museum  at  Naples ;  225.  Greelc  sepulchral  urn ;  237.  Statue  from  a  tomb 
of  a  youth  represented  as  Hermes.  —  At  the  end  of  the  window-wall, 
•276.  Greek  tomb-relief,  Youth  with  a  small  servant.  —  Opposite,  to  the 
right  of  the  door,  no  number,  Fine  bronze  portrait -head  of  a  woman. 
Farther  to  the  left,  281.  Colossal  female  head;  287.  Bust  of  Homeri  292. 
Roman  portrait;  809.  Votive  relief  toademi-god;  318.  Sarcophagu9-r€licf, 
Venos  and  Adonis;  320.  Tombstone  of  a  Roman  trumpeter;  824.  Frag- 
ment of  a  statue  of  Artemis;  «'328.  Caryatid;  •SSB.  Bust  of  Euripides. 

The  building  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Dante,  erected  in 
1767,  but  with  a  modern  facade  (1890)  in  place  of  the  original  class- 
icist facade  by  Gius.  Piermarini,  accommodates  the  Reale  Aceaderm 
VirgUiana  di  Scienze  e  Belle  Arti  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  by  Maria 
Theresa,  and  the  Musbo  Patbio  (entr.,  Via  dell'  Accademia23; 

fee  1/2  fr-)- 

On  the  groundfloor  are  inscriptions.,  medleeval  and  modem  sculptntt* 
(bust  of  Francesco  II.,  by  Qianmarco  Cavallt),  prehistoric  uitiquities,  etc.  - 
On  the  first  floor  are  frescoes  from  Mantuan  churches,  paintings,  old  plaa 
of  Rome  (l&th  cent.),  die-stamps  from  Mantua,  Bozzolo,  Ouastalla,  Von- 
ferrato,  etc.  On  the  end-walls  of  the  last  room  is  an  early  *Work  by 
RubcMy  cut  into  two  parts,  representing  the  Gonzaga  family  adoring  the 
Trinity  (1604). 

Near  the  Porta  Pusterla  U  San  Sebastiano  (PI.  B,  4;  no  ad- 
mission), the  earliest  Renaissance  church  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  cross,  erected  in  1459  from  the  designs  ofLeon.Batt.  Alberti 

Outside  the  gate  is  the  *FalaxKO  del  T^  (PI.  A,  B,  5 ;  contracted 
from  Teletto  ?),  erected  on  the  site  of  a  stud- farm  of  the  Gonzagas 
as  a  country-house  for  Federioo  II.  In  152o-36  by  Oiulio  Romano, 
and  decorated  with  frescoes  and  grotesques  from  his  designs  by 
Fr.  PrimaticciOy  Benedetto  da  Peseta,  BintUdo  Mantovano,  and  others. 
Morning  light  best  for  the  main  rooms.  The  palace  now  belongs  to 
the  town ;  entr.  by  the  N.  door  (visitors  ring;  fee  1  fir.). 

Antbchaxbeb,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  Sun  and  Moon;  modem 
mural  decorations.  In  the  two  anterooms  are  the  arms  of  the  Qonaagai 
and  scenes  from  Ovid  (much  defaced).  1st  Room  (Sala  del  Gavalli)  to  the 
left,  the  favourite  Horses  uf  Duke  Frederick  GK)nzaga^  fine  coffered  ceiling* 
—  2»n  Boou  (Sala  di  Psiche),  ♦Myth  of  Psyche  and  Bacchanalians  (th« 
latter  restored,  the  upper  paintings  are  in  better  preservation).  Oppo5i(« 
the  entrance,  Polyphemus.  Franc.  Penni  (1528)  assisted  in  the  decoration 
of  this  room.  —  3bd  Boom  (Camera  delle  Medaglie).  In  the  lower  otsl'i 
Fishing,  Market-place,  Gladiatorial  combats,  etc. ;  on  the  celling,  repre* 
sentation  of  the  zodiac  (in  relief),  etc.  —  4th  Boom  (Sala  di  Fetonte),  with 
beautiful  'Stucco  Ornamentation  and  imitations  of  ancient  busts,  by  P^' 
tnaticcio  (1628),  Fall  of  Phaeton,  and  many  smaller  pictures.  Then  a  fine 
open  LoGQiA  (Grande  Atrio),  History  of  David  (1533-34).  —  6vh  Book 
(Sala  degli  Stucchi),  with  a  frieze  by  PrimaHcoio  (Emp.  Slgismund  entering 
Mantua  in  1433),  and  stucco  figures  of  Hercules  and  Mars.  —  6th  BooM(8ala 
di  Gesare),  Frieze  of  Putti,  by  Prknaticcio.  —  The  7th  Boom  is  the  Sola 
de'  Oiganti^  extolled  by  Vasari,  with  walls  fantastically  adapted  to  the 
painting,  which  was  executed  chiefly  by  Rinaldo  Mmntovttno  (158RSt-d4),  bat 
has  been  much  restored  (representing  the  Fall  of  the  Giants,  figoras  14  ft. 
in  height).  Lastly  several  Cabinets,  with  charming  Baphaelite  decoration, 
and  an  obloi^  bath-room  with  shell-ornamentation. 
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On  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  neglected  garden  I0  the  (kuino  detta  Grotia^  ' 
mOk  its  exquisite  little  rooms  and  its  {^otto  encircling  a  small  garden. 

OiuUo  Romano's  House  (PI.  B,  4)  is  No.  14,  Yia  Carlo  Poma. 
The  Pal.  di  Oiustizia  (No.  7;  opposite),  with  its  colossal  herma, 
was  also  built  by  Mm. 

Froa  Xantna  to  Crenwna,  see  p.  309. 

Light  railways  to  Brada  (p.  2i9),  to  Asola,  to  OtHglxa,  and  to  (36  M.)  Via- 
dana  (p.  218).  —  The  last-mentioned  line  passes  (iSVs  M.)  Sabbioneta,  which, 
under  vespaslano  Oonsaga  (15!il-91),  general  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II., 
became  the  model  of  a  small  princely  residence- town  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  It  was  well  forti&ed  and  bad  broad,  straight  streets,  a  mint,  an 
academy,  a  library,  a  printing-  office,  etc.  Faded  traces  of  the  former  splen- 
dour linger  in  the  Jltmae^pio,  formerly  the  PaHaszo  Ducale,  with  frescoes  and 
stacco- embellishments  by  Bern.  Campi  and  Alberto  uavalli  of  Oremona, 
and  in  the  Palazzo  cM  OiarcUno^  the  summer-palace,  charmiogly  decorated 
within  by  Bern.  Campi  and  others.  Adjoining  the  latter  is  the  Qalleria 
Dueale^  or  former  masenm  of  antiquities.  The  Thsatrty  built  in  1588-90 
by  Yinc.  Scamoni,  follows  tbe  general  plan  of  the  theatre  in  Vicenza 
(P-  260.  In  the  handsome  C?Ueta  <UIV  Incoronata  i»  the  tomb  of  Vespa- 
Biano  Gonzaga,  with  a  seated  figure  of  the  deceased,  by  Leone  Leoni. 

FWM  Mavtua  to  Monsblicb,  02  Bf.,  railway  in  2V«-3  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  75, 
6  fr.  85,  4  fir.  40  c).  At  (23Vs  X.)  Cerea  we  Join  the  Verona  and  Sovigo 
line  (p.  257),  which  we  follow  to  (28>/t  M.)  Leffnago  (p.  257). 

S^/tM.  Xontagnana  (52  ft.  ^  Arena;  Trentind)^  a  town  ofd5(X)  inhab.,  the 
welKpreserred  medittral  fortifications  of  which,  with  their  pinnacled  walls 
aad  towers,  amply  repay  a  visit.  In  the  picturesque  Piazsa  stands  the 
Gothic  Cathedralj  with  Renaissance  door  and  choir,  two  altar-pieces  by 
Bnonconsiglio  (loli  and  1513^  retouched),  etc.  The  neighbouring  Pal,  del 
MuMidpio  is  aseribed  to  Sanmicheli  (p.  246)  and  contains  a  painting  by 
Buonconsiglio  in  the  large  hall  (spelled  by  restoration).  Hear  the  Porta  San 
Zeno  ia  the  Pal.  Ptsaiti,  by  Palladio,  eontaioing  a  chapel  with  the  tomb 
of  the  Venetian  admiral  Pisani. 

i7][.Eate(49ft.;  Albergo  Cavallino;  CerUrale,  B.  i-iVa  fr.),  the  ancient 
^tetU,  is  a  little  town  with  10,800  inhab.  and  a  mediaeval  town-wall, 
At  the  8.  foot  of  tbe  Bugaaean  hills.  It  contains  the  now  ruinous  ancestral 
reaideDce  of  tbe  House  of  Bste  (p.  379),  which  was  rebuilt  in  1338  by 
"bertlno  da  Carrara  (p.  277);  the  Porta  Veeehia  with  a  clock-tower;  the 
Oathedraly  of  elliptical  plan  with  a  lofty  choir  (with  a  painting  by  Tiepolo, 
Este  saved  from  the  plague  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Thecla);  and  the  church 
of  Ban  Martiao,  with  a  leaning  tower.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Comolazioni  contains  a  Madonna  by  Cima  da  Gonegliano  (1504).  The  Mtueo 
^aaonale  Atutkto,  opened  in  1902  in  the  PtUagze  Moeenigo  (i6th  cent.), 
coatains  a  rich  collection  of  prehistoric  remains  from  the  lake-dwellings 
Ai^d  cemeteries  of  the  neighbourhood,  includlDg  the  Situla  Benvenuti  and 
other  fine  bronze  pails ;  and  also  a  number  of  Grseco-Roman  antiquities, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  *Lapide  del  Venda%  a  boundary-stone 
of  141  B.C.,  and  a  Greek  relief  of  the  Medusa,  dating  from  the  early  im- 
perial epoch.  —  The  Ca$a  Benvenuti  commands  a  view  of  the  Alps  and 
0'  the  Apennines.  —  Prom  Este  to  ArquH  Peirarea,  see  p.  878. 
63  M.  McnieUet,  ttation  on  the  Padua  and  Bologna  line  (p.  378). 


The  train  crosses  tbe  Po  by  an  lion  tabular  bridge  beyond 
[321/2  M.)  Borgoforte,  an  unimportant  place  dominated  by  an  old 
castle.  —  371/2  M.  8u%%ara  (RaU.  Restaurant;  Alb.  Passera). 

Fbok  Suzsaka  to  Pabma,  27^/»  M.,  railway  in  lV«-2  hrs.  (fares  5  fr., 
3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  50  c).  The  chief  station  is  (7^2  M.)  Guaatalla  (Alb.  Leon  <r  Oro), 
a  small  town  near  the  Po,  with  2700  inhab.,  which  from  1538  to  1746  was 
^«  seat  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Qonzagas.  In  the  market-place  is  the 
bronze  Statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  Gonzaga  (d.  1557  at  Brussels),  by  Leone  Leoni. 
from  Guaslalla  to  lUggiOy  see  p.  36l.  —  27V2  M.  Parmoj  see  p.  364. 
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Fbom  Sdzzaba  to  FcBiuftA,  51  If .,  rftUwaj  in  2s/4*3Vs  ^tb.  The  chief 
stations  are  (21Vs  M.)  Foggio  Butco  (p.  807),  (W^h  H.)  Strmide,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  and,  beyond  the  Bonifica  di  Bnrcma^  a  large  tract  of  land 
0210,000  acres)  which  was  drained  in  1892-99,  (40V2  M.)  Bondeno,  —  51 U. 
Ferraroy  setf  p.  379. 

After  passing  (42  M.)  Oonzaga-Reggiolo  we  enter  the  district  of 
Emilia  (p.  355).  —  54  M.  Carpi  (98  ft. ;  Leon  d'  Oro\  a  town  of 
7200  Inhab.  and  an  episcopal  see,  with  an  old  Palace^  which  from 
1327  was  the  residence  of  the  Pio  family.  Alberto  Plo  (1475-1531), 
a  pupil  of  Aldus  Manutlus  and  a  patron  of  Ariosto,  built  the  hand- 
some Palace  Court  (in  the  chapel,  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Losco), 
and  began  the  "New  Cathedral  after  plans  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (oa. 
1614).  In  the  interior,  to  the  left,  a  Christ  by  Begarelll  (p.  372), 
two  statues  by  Prosper©  Clementl,  and  a  pulpit  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  Loggia  opposite  the  cathedral  and  the  Colonnades  also 
testify  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  this  prince,  who  was  expelled 
by  Charles  V.  In  1525.  A  street  leads  from  the  Loggia  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan church  of  *8an  Niccolb,  founded  in  1493  (nave  by  Peruzzi?). 
Behind  the  palace  is  the  Old  Cathedral  (La  Sagra),  founded  in 
751  and  altered  after  1515.  The  ancient  Romanesque  portal  has 
been  inserted  in  the  facade  designed  by  Peruzzi ;  the  interior  con- 
tains the  Gothic  tomb  of  Manfred  o  Pio  (1351).  Close  by  is  a  Roman- 
esque campanile  (1217-21).  The  church  of  San  Francesco ^  rehuiU 
in  1682,  contains  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Marco  Pio  (d.  1418). 

From  Carpi  to  Ccrreggio  and  Reggioy  see  p.  364. 

58  M.  8oliefa.  —  631/2  M.  ModenA  (p.  372). 

43.  From  Verona  to  Venice.  Vioenza. 

71  Vi  M.  Railway  in  2-41/3  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  25,  9  fr.  36,  6  fr.  6  c. ;  ex- 
press 14  fr.  70,  10  fr.  30  c).  Dining-cars  are  attached  to  some  of  tbe  ex- 
press trains,  and  some  have  no  2nd  class.  Finest  views  generally  to  tbe 
left.  —  The  Urain  de  luxe*  between  Cannes  and  Vienna  (see  p.  23)  is 
available  on  this  section  (!'/«  hr.;  fare  20  fr.). 

Verona  (Porta  VescoYo) ,  see  p.  243.  The  line  traverses  an 
extremely  fertile  district,  planted  with  vines,  mulberries,  and 
maize,  and  intersected  with  irrigation-trenches.  To  the  left  appears 
San  Michele  (p.  266).  —  31/2  M.  San  Martino  Buonalbergo  (145  ft.), 
with  the  high- lying  Villa  Musella^  amidst  cypresses.  —  71/2  *^' 
Caldiero,  Excursion  to  the  Monti  Lessini,  see  p.  256.  —  The  warm 
mineral  springs  of  (81/2  M.)  Bagni  di  Caldiero  were  known  to  the 
Romans;  they  rise  out  of  the  basalt  rock  and  contain  iodine.  —  We 
next  pass  Soave,  once  belonging  to  the  Scaligers,  on  the  slope  to 
the  left,  presenting  a  good  picture  of  a  mediseval  fortified  town. 

121/2  M.  San  Bonifacio  (p.  256).  On  a  hill  to  the  N.  is  Monte- 
forte,  ArcoUj  31/2  M.  to  the  S.,  was  the  scene  of  the  battles  of 
15-17th  Nov.,  1796,  between  the  Austrians  under  AMnczy  and 
the  French  under  Bonaparte,  Mass^na,  Augereau,  and  Lannes.  — - 
16  M.  Lonlgo  (steam-tramway  to  the  village,  41/2  M.  to  the  S.E.,  see 
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p.  256).  To  the  right  appear  the  Monti  Bertet,  a  chain  of  Tolcanio 
billB,  with  large  quarries  worked  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day. 

—  20  M.  MonUbeUo  ViemUno.  The  handsome  ehatean  belongs  to 
Count  Arrighi.  Beautiful  Tiew  towards  the  mountains  (IttX)]  on  a 
Kill,  the  mined  castles  of  Monteochio  (p.  269).  Then  (26  Bf  .^  Taver* 
neUe  (light  lailway  to  Valdagno  and  to  Chiampo^  see  p.  269).  — 
30  M.  VieenMa.  

Yieenis.  —  Hotels.  Koma  (PI.  a;  B,  8),  Gono  Principe  Umberto,  near 
the  PorU  Gaaiello,  with  trattoria  and  small  garden,  R.  21/2-8,  omn.  Vs  f'., 
Tarionnly  judged.  —  Tax  Qamqwasj  (P.  e;  B,  3),  in  the  narrow  Contrada 
delle  Due  Rode,  R.  2,  omn.  Vs^'m  good,  though  unpretending  (  Gayallbtto 
(PI.  d^  G,  8),  Piazza  della  Biava,  quite  unpretending. 

Oafis.    Qaribaldij  Piasza  de'  Signori ;  IfationaU.  in  the  Gorso. 

Oab  from  station  to  town  76  e.  (at  night,  lfr.)t  lirst  hr.  IVt,  each  ad- 
ditional hr.  IV4  fr. ;  trunk  26  c. 

Poet  ft  Telegraph  Offiee  (PI.  G,  3),  in  the  Corso. 

Ohiaf  Sights  (1  day):  Gorso  Principe  Umberto  and  Piazsa  de'  Signori, 
with  the  Baeilica  Palladiana  (p.  906)  \  Palaeei  in  the  Gontrada  Port!  and 
Contrada  Giacomo  ZaneUa(p.  267) t  Teatro  Olimpieo  (p.  267))  Mnseo  Givico 
(p.  266).    In  the  afUrnoon :  Madonna  del  Monte  (p.  268)  and  Botonda  (p.  268). 

—  The  Futa  della  Bwk,  a  popular  festival,  takes  place  on  Sept.  Ist. 

Vicensa  (130  ft.),  the  ancient  Vicetia,  capital  of  a  proyince  and 
see  of  a  bishop,  with  24,300  inhab.,  lies  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Monti 
Beriei  (see  above),  on  both  sides  of  the  BaGehiglioney  at  its  con* 
flnence  with  the  Retrone,  Although  closely  built,  the  town  possesses 
many  interesting  palaees,  to  which,  with  the  picturesque  enyirons, 
s  short  risit  may  profitahly  he  devoted. 

Yieensa,  like  most  of  the  larger  towns  of  K.  Italy,  boasted  in  the  16th 
cent,  of  a  School  of  Paihtiho,  which,  though  it  was  strongly  influenced 
by  Mantegna  (bom  here  in  1131.  but  active  in  Padua  and  Mantua  alone), 
and  never  produced  masters  of  tne  highest  rank,  yielded  results  of  consider- 
able impoitamce.  The  gallery  and  the  churches  (Gathedral,  Santa  Oorona) 
of  Yicenza  contain  numerous  works  by  Bartolomec  Mcntoffna  («a.  1450-1623), 
of  Orainuovi.  His  compositions  are  strongly  realistic,  and  he  shows  a 
predilection  for  muscular  figures ,  and  for  colouring  of  a  rich  brownish 
tint.  Hia  drapery  is  ungraceful,  but,  like  that  of  Diirer,  boldly  defined. 
Oiovanni  BuoueontigliOy  sumamed  Mare$ealeo  (d.  16S7),  resembling  the  Yen^ 
etians  both  in  conception  and  colouring,  ranks  as  the  second  master  of 


note.    His  chief  works  are  the  Piet4  in  the  Museum  (p.  267),  and  the 

^ieenaa  lot 
portance  as  a  school  of' painting,  but  attained  a  high  reputation  in  the 


Madonna  at  San  Roeco  (p.  268).  —  In  the  16th  cent.  Yieenaa  lost  its  im- 
portance as  a  school  of  painting,  but  attained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
province  of  AaoHiTKOTvna,  having  given  birth  to  Andrea  Palladio  (1618-80), 
the  last  great  architect  of  the  Renaissance,  the  chief  sphere  of  whose 
operations  was  his  native  town.  By  his  study  of  the  antique  in  Rome  he 
was  enabled  to  effect  a  revival  of  what  may  be  termed  the  ancient  language 
of  forms,  and  he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  exhibit  in  his  buildings  the 
organie  connection  between  the  different  members.  The  chief  eharacter- 
ifltic  of  hia  school  consists  in  a  studious  adherence  to  impressive  simplicity 
of  form,  and  a  very  sparing  indulgence  in  the  lavish  enrichments  in  which 
the  early-Renaissance  was  too  apt  to  revel.  His  finest  churches  are  at 
Yenice  (eomp.  p.  290),  but  his  most  numerous  palaces  are  at  Yicenea,  to 
which  they  impart  a  uniform  and  handsome  appearance. 

We  enter  the  town  hy  the  W.  gate,  Porta  del  Castello  (PI.  B,  3). 
Immediately  to  the  right,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  narrow  Piazza  del 
CaBtello,  is  the  Palazzo  Oiulio  Porto^  formerly  called  Caaa  del  Diavolo^ 
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ft  large  nnflnished  palaee  by  Palladio,  with  two  stories  united  by  a 
row  of  Oorinthian  columns  with  a  rich  comioe. 

To  the  left,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Oobso  Pbikoifb  Umbbbto, 
which  intersects  the  entire  town,  lies  the  Palaiaio  Bonin  (PI.  B,  3), 
by  Vine.  Scamozzi.  On  the  right,  opposite  the  church  otSan  FUippo 
Ntri  (17i9j,  stands  the  Palazzo  Loscki  (18th  cent.).  —  The  Strada 
Loschi,  the  next  cross-street  on  the  right,  leads  to  the  — 

Duomo  (PL  B,  3),  consisting  of  a  broad  and  low  Gothic  naye 
with  wide  vaulted  arches,  side-chapels  in  place  of  aisles,  a  Renais- 
sance choir,  much  raised,  and  dome,  and  a  crypt  of  the  18th  century. 
In  the  4th  chapel  to  the  left  are  frescoes  and  a  Madonna  with  saints 
by  Bart,  Montagnaj  in  an  old  frame;  in  the  5th  to  the  right  is  a 
Death  of  the  Virgin  by  Lor.  Venexiano  (1366).  —  To  the  right  in 
the  piazza  is  the  Vescovado^  or  episcopal  palace,  with  a  facade  of 
1819 ;  the  court  (1643)  contains  to  the  right  an  elegant  little  early- 
Renaissance  arcade  by  Tomm.  Fromentone  (1494). 

We  return  to  the  Oorso.  On  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  Thienet  and 
farther  on,  beyond  the  Contrada  Pozzo  Rosso  (p.  268),  is  the  PaL 
Braschi  (usually  known  as  the  Casino  Vecchki)y  two  Gothic  edifices 
of  the  15th  century.  On  the  right,  beyond  the  Contrada  Cavour,  is 
the  handsome  Palazzo  Porto  (formerly  PaL  Trissino  -  Baston) ,  by 
Scamozzi  (1588-1662).    Opposite  is  the  Contrada  Porti,  see  p.  267. 

The  Contrada  Cavour  leads  to  the  handsome  Piazza  db'  Si&nobi, 
with  two  columns  of  the  Venetian  period.  Here  rises  the  **Basilies 
Falladiaaa  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  with  its  grand  colonnades  in  two  stories, 
the  lower  Doric,  the  upper  Ionic,  surrounding  the  Palazzo  ddla 
Jtagiont  (town-hall),  an  earlier  building  in  the  pointed  style.  These 
colonnades,  begun  in  1549  but  not  finished  until  1614,  are  amoDg 
PaUadid's  earliest  works.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  hall  with  a 
finely  vaulted  wooden  roof  (key  at  the  police-office  in  the  Muni- 
cipio;  gratuity  30-60  c.)  The  slender  red  brick  tower  is  270  ft.  in 
height.  Adjacent,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  della  Biava,  is  the 
Tribunate,  —  Opposite  the  Basilica  is  the  unfinished  Loggia  del 
Capitanio  (p.  272),  also  by  Palladio  (1571),  overladen  with  plastic 
embellishments;  it  now  belongs  to  the  Munieipio.  Adjoining  it  on 
the  right  is  the  Monte  di  Pieth,  erected  in  1704  for  the  Bihlioteca 
Bertolianaj  by  Ant.  Muttoni.  —  On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Basilica 
rises  a  Statue  of  PaUadio  in  marble,  by  Gaiassi  (1859). 

We  return  to  the  Corso,  in  which,  to  the  left,  beyond  the  Con- 
trada Giacomo  Zanella  (p.  267),  are  the  Pal.  Da  Schio  (Gothic,  with 
early-Renaissance  portal)  and,  at  the  end  of  the  Corso,  the  Casa  di 
Palladio,  the  fA^ade  of  which  was  once  painted  (1566).  We  next 
reach,  on  the  right.  In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  — 

Huseo  Givieo  (PI.  0,  2),  established  in  the  Pal,  Chierieati,  one 
of  Palladio'^  finest  edifices,  seriously  injured  in  1848,  but  restored 
in  1856  (open  daily  11-2,  free;  9-11  and  2-4,  fee  V2-I  fr.> 
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Gbound  Floox:  Boman  antiquiUM  from  an  ancient  theatre.  —  The 
Uppbb  Floob  (entr.  to  the  left  in  the  coart)  contains  the  *Piaaootaoa.  Ante- 
chamber. End-wall  to  the  left:  no  number,  Tiepolo,  Ifadonna  on  the  ter- 
restrial globe;  2.  Jae.  Beutano,  Senators  before  the  Madonna;  opposite,  no 
number,  Strotti^  Christ  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  The  cabinets 
contain  ancient  terracottas  and  bronzes,  medals,  etc.  —  Boom  I  (to  the  left): 
to  the  right,  *8.  Tan  Dyck^  The  four  ages  (an  earl7  work).  —  Boom  II. 
£ntruice<w«U,  88.  TUiam  (?),  Besunreetion  of  Christ,  a  sketch;  opposite,  12. 
Paoio  VtronWy  Madonna  and  two  saints  (injured).  -^  Boom  UI.  Entrance* 
wall,  17.  AntoneUo  da  Afestina,  Ecce  Homo;  iB.  Cima  da  CcnegHano^  Madonna 
in  an  arbour,  the  earliest  signed  work  of  this  master  (1489,  tempera ;  in- 
jured); opposite,  31.  MtmUng  (here  attributed  to  Amhergtr\  Portrait  (in- 
jured)^ 3.  MemUng^  Crucifixion,  with  saints  and  monks  (early  work) ;  farther 
on,  28.  Paolo  da  Venezia,  Altar-piece  (1333).  —  Boom  IV  contains  the  chief 
works  of  the  Vicenza  School.  Montoffna,  2.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four 
saints  and  angel-musicians,  below  is  a  predella,  3.  Adoration  of  the  Child, 
both  early  works  (ca.  1480),  in  tempera;  &,  6.  Madonnas;  8.  Presentation 
in  the  Temple;  17.  Madonna  between  SS.  Onuphrius  and  John  the  Baptist. 
Bvcneonsiglio^  21.  St.  Catharine,  *22.  Pieta,  an  early  work  in  tempera,  yery 
impressiTe.  —  Y.  Boom.  Portraits.  —  The  following  rooms  contain  en- 
gravings;  in  the  last  but  one,  modern  glass  from  Murano;  in  the  last, 
drawings  and  manxiscaripts  of  PaUadio.,  etc,  and  coins.  —  On  the  other 
side  of  the  anteroom  are  rooms  with  inferior  pictures.  -—  The  Natubai; 
HisTOBT  Collection  contains  valuable  fossils  (a  fish,  a  palm,  a  crocodile, 
etc.),  most  of  them  found  near  Vicenza. 

In  the  yiclnity  is  the  *Teatro  Olimpico  (PI.  G,  2 ;  cnstodian  on 
the  E.  side  at  No.  3;  fee  1/2  ^0*  begun  by  FaUadio  in  1579, 
completed  in  1584,  aftei  his  death,  by  Scamozti^  and  Inaugnrated 
by  the  performance  of  the  '(Edlpns  Tyrannus'  of  Sophocles.  P&Uadio 
adhered  generally  to  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius  as  to  the  constrnetion 
of  ancient  theatres,  hut  the  huilding  is  far  from  being  a  mere  imi- 
tation. The  auditorium  rises  in  thirteen  semi-OTal  tiers,  wMle  the 
orcbestra  and  the  two-storied  stage  lie  5  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
seats.  The  three  door-openings  at  the  back  of  the  stage  afford  views 
of  ascending  streets,  in  curiously  deceptive  relief. 

The  most  interesting  churches  and  many  fine  palazzi  are  to  he 
fonnd  in  the  quarter  to  the  N.  of  the  Oorso.  The  Oontiada  di  Santa 
Corona,  diverging  just  before  the  £.  end  of  the  Gorso,  leads  to  the 
Pominican  church  of  Santa  Corona  (PI.  0, 2),  a  Qothic  brick  edifice 
of  1260-1300,  with  a  plain  facade. 

IiaTSUuB.  2nd  altar  on  the  left,  Five  saints  by  BarL  M(miagna  (in 
rich  Kenaissance  frame);  4th  altar  on  the  left.  Madonna  of  the  14th  cent., 
with  angels  by  Fogolino  (ca.  1530) ;  5th  altar  on  the  left,  *Baptism  of  Christ 
by  Giovtami  BOlini^  in  a  fine  f^ame,  a  late  work  and  one  of  the  finest 
produetioDs  of  the  master  (about  1501?).  Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir, 
two  fine  Gothic  mural  monuments  (15th  cent.). 

The  Contrada  Santo  Stefano,  opposite,  a  little  to  the  right,  leads 
to  Saato  Stefano  (PI.  G,  2) ;  in  the  left  transept,  Palma  VecehiOy 
*Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Lucia  and  George,  an  admirable 
example  of  his  middle  period  (best  light  in  the  morning). 

Opposite,  to  the  left,  in  the  Contrada  Giacomo  Zanella,  stands 
tbe  unflnisbed  Palazzo  Thiene  (now  the  Banca  Popol(we)j  the  front 
designed  hy  Palladio  (1556),  the  hack  part  facing  the  Contrada 
Poiti,  being  an  early-Renaissance  structure.  Opposite  to  it,  in  the 
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last-named  street,  rises  the  riehly  ornamented  Palazzo  Pokto- 
Basbasan  (PI.  B,  G,  2),  by  PdUadio  (1570),  and  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  street,  to  the  left,  are  the  Qothio  Pal,  Porto,  with  an  attractive 
early-Renaissance  portal  of  1481,  and  two  Palazti  ColUoniy  of  which 
one  is  Gothic  with  a  fine  colonnade  and  staircase,  the  other  hy  Palladio. 

We  now  follow  the  Contrada  di  Riale  to  the  W.  to  the  Contrada 
San  Lorenzo,  at  the  end  of  which,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same  name, 
stands  the  line  Gothic  chnrch  of  8anLorenxo(Pl.  B,  2;  1280-1344), 
containing  the  tomb  of  Bart,  Montagna  (p.  266),  the  Benaissanee 
mnral  monument  of  Leonardo  Porto  (d.  1562),  and,  in  the  chapel 
to  the  left  of  the  choir,  frescoes  hy  Montagna  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Peter  (injured).  —  In  front  of  the  church  is  a 
Statue  ofOiacomo  Zanella  (1820-88),  the  poet,  by  0.  Spazzi  (1893). 

In  the  S.  part  of  this  street,  known  as  the  Contrada  Pozzo  Rosso, 
is  (left)  the  Palazzo  Valmarana  (PI.  B,  2),  by  Palladio  (1666). 

In  the  W.  part  of  the  town  is  Baa  Rocoo  (PI.  A,  3),  with  a  high-altax- 
piece  by  Buone<msifflio,  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Sebastian,  Bernard, 
Peter,  and  Paul,  remarkable  for  its  fine  colouring  (1508). 

The  route  to  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Madonna  del  Monte  on 
MoNTB  BBnico  is  either  through  the  Porta  San  Giuseppe  (PL  C,  3; 
before  passing  through  which  we  observe  the  Ponte  San  MicheUy 
crossing  the  Retrone,  by  Palladio);  or  to  the  right  from  the  railway 
station,  past  the  Villa  ArrigorU  (PI.  0,  4)  and  across  the  railway,  to 
the  arcade  leading  to  the  church.  This  passage,  710  yds.  long,  was 
sharply  contested  in  1848  by  Italian  irregular  troops,  who  had  forti- 
fied the  hill  with  its  villas,  and  the  Austrians.  At  the  cross-roads 
(PL  0,  5 ;  295  ft.)  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  town  and  the 
Venetian  Alps.  The  church  of  Kadonna  del  Honte  (PL  G,  6),  a 
little  farther  up,  rebuilt  in  1668  \>y  Ag.  Barella,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross  with  a  dome.  The  present  left  transept  was  the  original 
church  (1428) ;  in  the  sacristy:  Bart,  Montagna,  ♦Pieta  (1500).  The 
old  refectory  of  the  monastery  (shown  by  the  sacristan)  contains  the 
Banquet  of  Gregory  the  Great  by  P.  Veronese  (1572),  torn  to  pieces 
in  1848,  but  restored  with  the  aid  of  the  copy  in  the  Pinacoteca. 

From  the  above-mentioned  cross-roads  a  road  leads  to  the  £. 
along  the  hill  (comp.  PL  0,  D,  5),  flrom  which  a  (2  min.)  foot- 
path diverges  to  the  right,  passing  the  Villa  Fogazzaro  and  the  TiUa 
Valmarana  (with  frescoes  by  Tiepolo),  to  the  famous,  but  now 
dilapidated  *Botonda  by  Palladio  (now  the  Villa  Zanini),  which 
lies  10  min.  farther  on,  at  the  N.E.  base  of  the  Monti  Berici.  It 
is  a  square  building  with  Ionic  colonnades  surmounted  with  pedi- 
ments. In  the  centre  is  a  circular  domed  hall.  Visitors  are  generally 
admitted  (except  on  Sun.  afternoon)  by  the  door  of  the  farm,  to  the 
right  of  the  main  entrance  (knock ;  fee  Y2  ''•)• 

The  CimiterOy  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  (through  the  Borgo  Scroffa, 
PI.  D,  1),  conUins  the  tomb  of  Palladio  (d.  1580). 

Fbom  VioxirzA  TO  Rxooabo,  25  M.  Steam  Tramway  to  Valdaeno,  19V4  lf-« 
in  3hra.  (fares  3  fir.  40,  1  fr.  20  c),  starting  near  the  railway  -  station 
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(PI.  A,  3).  Principal  staUoiu:  4VaM.  Tawmelh  (p.  266);  7  X.  M<mtecchio 
Maggiort  (235 ft.;  Alb.  Rosa  d'Oro),  with  the  imposing  YUla  Gordellina 
(frescoes  by  Tiepolo;  to  the  right),  commanded  by  two  rained  castles; 
8  M.  Ban  Ft'tois,  whence  a  braa«h-line  mas  to  ArHgntmo  and  CMampo^ 
while  our  line  ascends  the  Agno  VaUeg  between  the  basaUie  spurs  of  the 
Alps.  19>/4  K.  ValdafBo  (870  ft.;  iUb.  dtlk  Alpf^  a  smaU  town  with  68(X) 
inhabitants.  —  HiUy  road  thence  (6  M.;  diligence  thrice  daily  in  1  hr. 
10  min. ;  one-horse  carr.  4.  two-horse  7  fr.)  to  the  finely  situated  chaly- 
beate Bathe  of  JEleeoaro  (1160  ft.;  Or.  B6t.  GiorgetHy  pens.  8-12 fr.,  Edm 
Sotdt  at  the  springs;  Alb.  alia  Fortuna^  Alb.  TreU^nero,  CittA  di  Gmava^ 
etc,  in  the  town;  BeaU  StabiUmeiUo  Jdroterapico  «  KinesUeregHcOy  a  large 
bath-house),  visited  annuaUy  by  7-8000  persons  in  the  season  (June- Sept.). 
Uountaitt-tours:  from  the  B{fugio  Schio  (48S0  ft.),  8  hrs.  to  the  N.W.,  to 
(2  hrs.)  Vallarta  (see  below),  the  Baffeian  (6876  ft.),  the  CorntUo  (6340  ft.),  the 
iVunMo  (7325  ft.),  and  the  Cima  di  PaUt  (7180  ft. ;  p.  256) ;  over  the  Pat$o  della 
Lara  to  Oiofza  (p.  25(S).  —  A  good  road  (omn.  to  Borertto,  p.  21)  leads  from 
Becoaro  over  the  Pauo  J[on  (!220O  ft.)  to  (7  M.)  VaUi  dei  StgnoH  (see  below). 

A  Railway  (20  M^  in  1  hr. ;  fares  3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  40,  1  fir.  50  e.)  runs 
from  Vicenaa  to  the  K.  by  (8  M.)  DuevOle  and  (I81/3  U.)  Thi^ne  (Alb.  della 
Luna),  with  a  chateau  containing  frescoes  hy  P.  Veronese^  to  Schio  (QS6  ft. ; 
Oroee  d'Oro,  near  the  cathedral,  R.  from  lVsfr*)i  a  town  wih  10,200  inhab. 
and  extensive  wool-factories,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Lan^Mo  RottU 
Bign.  A.  Rossi  (1819-98;  statue  in  front  of  the  factory)  founded  a  workmen's 
eolony,  rebuilt  the  church  of  SanV  AnUmio  AJAaU,  and  ereeted  the  figure 
of  a  ITeovsr  (by  Xonteverde).  The  cathedral  of  Sum  PMro  is  of  the 
18th  century.  The  cemetery  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  Schio  is  a  good  starting- 
point  for  excursions.  —  From  Schio  a  steam-tramway  runs  V.  to  (12  M.) 
ArtUro  (1166  ft.;  Alb.  Bortolan),  the  chief  place  in  the  Val  d'AsHeof  an- 
other to  the  W.  to  (21/3  M.)  Torrebelvicinc  (850  ft). 

The  HiAHBOAD  TO  BovsBBTo  from  Vicenaa  skirts  the  mountains,  vi& 
(11  H.)  Mdlo  (880  ft.)  and  (I51/3  M.)  SehiOy  to  (18  M .)  TorrebelvMno  (see 
above)  \  thence  it  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Leogroy  vi&  (21  tf .)  Valli  dei 
Signori  (1150  ft.s  see  above),  to  the  (281/2 K.)  Piano  daia  FugasM  (3795  ft.: 
H6t.  Dolomiti  MtridionaUy  pens.  7-10  fr.),  the  boundary  between  Italy  and 
Tyrol;  and  finally  descends  the  valley  of  the  Ar$a,  vi4  (34  M.)  Vdllar$a 
(2675  ft.;  inn),  to  (441/3  X.)  Rcvefeto  (p.  21). 

From  Yicenaa  to  2V«viso,  see  B.  45. 


Between  Vleenza  and  Padna  are  (36  M.)  Lerino  and  (39V2  ^0 
Poiana  di  Oranfion.   To  the  S.,  the  Monti  Euganei  (p.  376). 

481/2  M.  Padnay  see  p.  270.  From  Padua  to  Venice  via  Fuaina^ 
see  p.  278. 

To  the  left,  as  the  train  proceeds,  are  seen  tbe  distant  Tenetian 
Alps.  At  (52  M.)  Ponte  di  Brenta  (46  ft.;  p.  278)  we  cross  the 
Brenta.  —  58V2  M.  Dole  (26  ft. ;  p.  278).  —  Near  (61  M.)  Marano 
A  canalized  arm  of  the  Brenta  is  crossed.  To  the  left  is  the  Venetian 
advanced  fort  of  Carpenedo. 

66VsM.][Mtxe(13 ft.}  fiai2toai/fie«taufanO,atown with 6500  in- 
hab., is  the  junction  for  the  lines  via  Treviso  and  Udine  to  Pontehba 
and  Vienna  (R.  6)  and  to  Gorizia  and  Trieste  (U.  48  a),  for  the 
line  Til  Portogmaro  and  Monfalcone  to  Trieste  (B.  48  b),  and  for 
the  electric  light  railway  to  San  Ginliano  (Venice,  p.  278).  —  VenicCy 
rising  from  the  sea,  now  comes  into  view.  Beyond  Fort  McUghera 
(left)  the  train  reaches  the  Bbidob  (222  arches  of  31  ft.  span ; 
length  21/3  M.)  by  which  It  crosses  the  Lagune  in  8  minutes, 
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EAilway  Btattons.  1.  Principal  Station  (PL  D,  1),  outoide  the  Barriera 
Mazsini,  1  M.  f^om  the  Piazsa  Cavour,  for  the  Verona-Venice  (B.  43), 
Padua-Bassano  (B.  46),  and  Venice-Bologna  (B.  64)  routes.  ^-  2.  BtcaioM 
Santa  Sofia  (PI.  B,  3),  for  the  lines  to  Fusina  and  Venice  (p.  278),  to  Fiove, 
and  to  Gonselve  and  Bag^noli. 

Hotels.  Gband  HAtkl  Savotb  &  Gbocs  d'Oro  (PI.  a;  D,  i),  Piazza 
Cayour,  E.  8-4 Va,  omn.  «/4-l  fr.,  with  restaurant,  yarioualy  spoken  of-, 
Alb.  Fanti  Stblla  d'Obo  (PI.  b;  D,  3),  Piazza  Garibaldi,  R.  2Vr4,  omn. 
1  fr.^  good  \  Alb.  dxllo  Stobionb  (PI.  e ;  0,  D,  4),  Via  Municipio,  with  steam- 
beating,  both  very  fair,  with  frequented  restaurants.  —  Alb.  A  Tbattokia 
▲L  Paeadiso  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  Piazza  Garibaldi,  B.  lVs-2V8,  plain  but  good; 
Alb.  Oroci  Bianchb  (PI.  f  ^  I>,  £,  6),  Piazza  del  Santo,  frequented  by 
pilgrims;  Alb.  Lkoks  Bianco,  near  the  Piassa  Cavour i  Alb.Bistobante 
▲LLA  Stazionb  (PI.  dj  G,  B,  1),  near  the  principal  station,  B.  2  fr.,  quite 
unpretending. 

CafAa.  *Pedrocchi  (PI.  C.P;  D,  4),  near  the  Piassa  Cavour,  an  im- 
posing ediflee  with  marble  halls  and  columns,  open  all  night;  FoiUiy 
opposite  Pedrocehi's;  Qaggian^  PiaszaVittorio  Emanuele  Secondo;  Ouerrana, 
at  the  eomer  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi.  —  Beatauraate  at  the  hotels;  StoppatOy 
at  the  Ponte  Altinate  (PL  D,  3) ;  Xa  RoUmda  (PI.  C,  1),  open-air  restaurant 
with  a  summer^theatre,  on  the  bastion  beside  the  Barriera  Masiiai.  — 
WiMB  at  the  Fiasehtteria  FraUlli  Pena$a,  Via  Turchia,  behind  Pedrocchi'0, 
with  cold  viands. 

Gabs.  ^Brmtffhams^  with  one  horse:  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr.,  lug- 
age  40  c,  1  hr.  IVs  fr.,  each  additional  hour  1  fr. ;  drive  in  the  town 
c,  at  night  25  c.  more. 

Slectrio  Tramway  (10  c.  Sun.  and  holidays  15  c.)  from  the  main  station 
through  the  principal  streets  to  Bassanello  (comp.  PI.  G,  8).  —  Oxnibob 
(10,  at  night  30  c.)  from  the  main  station  to  the  Piassa  Cavour  (PI.  D,  4). 

Bookseller  (also  photographs).  lAbreria  alP  Univernt^^  in  the  University 
(p.  271).  —  Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  4)  near  the  Piazza  Cavour. 

Ohief  Attractiona  (IVs  day).  Is t  Bay.  Morning:  Pioita  dei  FrutH  and 
Piatta  Erbe,  with  the  SaUme  (p.  272) ;  Pia$ta  deir  UMtd  (Pltalia  (p.  272); 
PiMta  da  Santo,  with  the  church  of  Samt"  Antomo  (p.  273) ;  Mumo  Civico 
(p.  276).  Afternoon:  Scuola  del  Santo  (p.  274);  Cappella  San  Giorgio  (p.  275); 
Botanic  Garden  (p.  276);  SaiUa  OituHna  (p.  276).  —  2nd  Day.  Madonna  deW 
Arena  (p.  377);  Eremitani  (p.  277). 

Fadua  (40  ft.),  Ital.  Padova,  Lat.  Patavium^  the  capitol  of  t 
province  and  see  of  a  bishop,  with  49,000  inhab.,  lies  on  the  Bac- 
ehiglione^  which  flows  through  It  in  several  branches.  Its  tortuous 
streets  are  generally  flanked  with  low  and  narrow  ^PorticV  or  ar- 
cades, but  some  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  have  been  widened  by 
the  removal  of  the  portici.  The  outer  quarters  consist  largely  of 
gardens.  Some  of  the  numerous  bridges  over  the  different  arms  of 
the  river  date  from  the  Roman  period.  Excellent  drinking-water  Ifl 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dueville  (p.  269). 

Padua,  according  the  Virgil,  traces  its  origin  to  Antenor,  the  mythical 
King  of  Troy,  brother  of  Priam,  and  undir  Augustus  wae  the  wealthiest 
town  in  Upper  Italy.  All  the  ancient  monuments  were  afterwards  destroy- 
ed during  the  immigration  of  the  barbarian  hordes.  In  the  middle  ag^ 
the  town,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eszelino  da  Romano  in  12S7o9, 
sided  with  the  Guelphs,  and  in  1318  it  appointed  /oeopo  4a  Cofrara  io 
the  Signoria.  The  princes  of  this  family  were  much  harrassed  by  the 
Scaligers  of  Verona  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  at  length  succumbed 
in  1405,  when  Padua  was  annexed  to  Venetia.  The  Universitp^  founded J^ 
^ishop  Giordano  in  1222,  and.  extended  by  £mp.  Frederick  IL  in  1238, 
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rendered  P»du&  »  vwy  famous  seat  of  learnixig  throughout  the  middle  »ge« 
ftnd  the  Benaissftnce  period. 

In  the  HisTosT  of  Axt  Padua  in  also  an  important  place,  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  chief  seat  of  Italian  learning  having  attracted  many  artists.  The 
Florentine  mMters  GioUo,  Faoh  UeetUos  Fra  Filippo  Lippi^  and  DfmaUUo 
found  abundant  occupation  here.  The  natiye  artists  were  introduced  to 
the  antique  by  the  classical  scholars ;  and  the  school  of  art  founded  here  by 
Frtme9tco  SfuareiMe  (1897-U74)  exhibits  a  peculiar  doctrinaire  character. 
Sqaarcione,  though  not  a  professional  artist,  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
works  of  art  dur&ig  his  travels,  and  caused  young  artists  to  make  draw- 
ings from  these  models.  The  austere  style  peculiar  to  the  Paduan  pictures 
u  perhaps  due  to  this  doOHnatre  training  of  the  artists  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Donatello.  The  greatest  master  of  the  Paduan  school,  which 
materially  influenced  that  of  Venice  in  the  15th  cent.,  was  Andrea  Mai^ 
tegna  (p.  266),  who  exhibits  an  almost  northern,  Albrecht'D&rer-like 
severity  of  style.  The  chief  work  of  his  early  period  is  in  the  church 
of  the  Eremitani.  A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  school  is  its 
predilection  for  richness  of  decoration,  for  which  Squaroione^s  collection 
doubtless  supplied  abundant  models. 

From  the  Main  Railway  Station  (PI.  D,  1)  we  follow  the  tr&m- 
way-Une  through  the  Barriera  Mazzini  and  across  the  piazza  of  that 
name  (VI.  0,  2),  adorned  since  1903  with  a  hronze  statue  of  Maszini 
(p.  74),  to  the  (6  min.)  centre  of  the  town.  —  In  the  adjoining 
ftAZZA  Pbtbaeca  (PI.  C,  2)  rises  a  monument  to  Petrarch  (p.  377), 
erected  in  1874.  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  stand  the  Church  of  i 
Carmini  and  the  Scaola  del  Garmine  (now  a  baptistery;  sacristan 
is  the  cloisters),  with  sadly-damaged  16th  cent,  frescoes  from  the 
lives  of  Christ  and  St.  Joachim,  Anna,  and  Mary. 

Left  of  the  altar:  Titian^  Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  executed  in 
1511,  at  the  same  time  as  the  frescoes  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  (p.  274 ;  badly 
injured) ;  ob  the  end-wall,  Dom.  Crnmj^agnola^  Birth  of  Christ  and  Adoration 
of  the  Magi ;  the  others  are  by  inferior  masters. 

Near  the  Piazza  Petrarca  are  the  PtmiA  Uolino  (PI.  G,  3)  and  a 
TotDsr,  beajrlng  the  (modern)  inscription,  ^mesto  avanzo  di  nefanda 
tLrannide :  Ezzellno  eresse  1260',  which  recalls  the  tyi^anny  of  Ezze* 
lino  da  Romano  (p.  280).  Fri^m  the  bridge  the  Via  Dante  leads 
direct  to  the  Piossa  dtlV  Unitd,  d'JiaUa  and  the  Cathedrca  (p.  272). 

In  the  meantime  we  follow  the  tramway  to  the  left,  traversing 
the  Via  Qarlbaldi,  from  which  the  Via  Giovanni  ClttadeUa  leads  to 
the  left  to  the  Madonna  dell'  Arena  and  the  Eremitani  (p.  277); 
The  Via  Garibaldi  brings  us  to  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  5) 
and  the  Piazza  Cavoub  (PL  D,  4),  which,  with  the  neighbouring 
Via  Otto  Fclhraio  (PI.  D,  4),  now  form  the  chief  centre  of  life  and 
business. 

In  the  Via  Otto  Febbraio,  to  the  left,  stands  the  University 
(PI.  D,  4),  oooupylng  a  building  called  'ii  Bh\  from  a  tavern  with 
the  sign  of  the  ox  which  once  existed  In  the  vicinity.  In' the  hand- 
some colonnades  in  the  court,  erected  In  1552  by  Jac.  SaTh$ovinOy 
are  numerous  names  and  armorial  bearings  of  distinguished  ^cives 
acadmiieC.  Handsome  aula. 

Opposite  are  two  streets  leading  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  dsi 
Prutti  and  the  Piazza  Eebb  (PL  C,  4).   At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
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latter  is  the  Palaato  del  Munieipio  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  of  the  16th  century. 

—  Between  the  two  Piazzas  rises  the  Palazzo  dtUa  RagiorWy  briefly 
called  the  8alone»  a  ^Juria  BaaUica^  as  the  inscription  records, 
erected  in  1172-1219.  The  logge  were  added  in  1306.  The  name 
^Salone'  it  derives  from  its  great  HaU  on  the  npper  floor,  formed 
in  1420.  Entrance,  Via  del  Munieipio  (by  the  Iron  gate  to  the 
left);  fee  1/2  fr. 

The  Great  Ha]l,  witb  vaulted  wooden  ceiling,  is  91  yds.  in  length, 
81  yds.  in  breadth,  and  79  ft.  in  height.  By  the  entrance-wall  are  two 
colossal  Egyptian  statues  of  Neith,  and  the  ^Petrone'  or  ^Pietra  del  Vitupero* 
flopif  vktmerii  et  eesaionis  bonorum)^  a  kind  of  stone  pillory  on  which  de* 
fan] ting  debtors  were  exposed  to  the  Jeers  of  the  populace  in  the  market* 
place.  The  hall  also  contains  a  large  wooden  horse  which  seems  to  be 
copied  from  the  horse  in  Donatello^s  monument  of  Gattamelata  (p.  273). 
Behind  the  horse  is  the  tombstone  of  T.  Lirius  Halys,  a  freedman  of  the 
family  of  the  historian  Livy  (p.  976).  The  walls  are  adorned  with  300 
frescoes,  painted  after  1420  by  CHov.  Miretto  and  others  (much  retouched), 
representing  the  influence  of  the  constellations  and  the  seasons  on  mankind. 

—  The  logge  contain  Roman  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities. 

Adjacent,  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Unita  dlTALiA  (formerly  P.  dt 
Signori ;  PI.  G,  4),  rises  the  Loggia  del  ConsigliOy  a  fine  early-Re- 
naissance work  by  Ann.  BaMono  (1501),  consisting  of  an  open  arcade 
above  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  containing  a  statue  of  Yictoi 
Emmannel  II.  by  Tahacchi.  The  interior,  by  Biagio  Bigio,  was  not 
completed  until  1523-26.  In  front  stands  an  ancient  Coiumn  (erected 
here  in  1406)  with  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  (p.  245). 

At  the  end  of  the  piazza,  where  the  castle  erected  by  Ubertlno 
da  Oarrara  (p.  277)  in  1338-44  formerly  stood,  is  the  Pal.  del 
CapitaniOj  once  the  seat  of  the  Venetian  governor,  which  was  rebuilt 
by  Falconetto  in  1532,  with  a  Renaissance  portal  and  an  imposing 
clock-tower.  Of  the  castle  of  the  Carrara  there  only  remain  the  Sala 
del  Glgantl  in  the  University  Library  (PI.  B,  4),  with  a  portrait  of 
Petrarch  by  Altichlero  (the  other  frescoes  by  Altichiero,  Avanzo, 
and  Gnarlento  were  completely  retouched  in  1540),  and  a  fragment 
of  a  two-storied  loggia  in  the  court  of  the  Seuola  Btale  Carrarest 
(entr.  Via  deir  Accademla). 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  4),  with  an  unflnished  facade,  was  built 
by  Andr.  delta  Valle  and  Ag.  Righetto  In  1551-77,  in  the  late-Re- 
naissance style.  The  Treasury  (Tesoro)  contains  miniatures  of  the 
12-15th  centuries  and  handsome  ecclesiastical  vessels.  Adjoining 
the  cathedral  on  the  N.  is  the  Baptistery^  an  elegant  brick  structure 
of  the  12th  cent.,  adorned  with  frescoes  of  1380,  ascribed  to  Oiusto 
Padovano  (opened  by  the  sacristan). 

In  the  adjacent  EfIsgopal  Palace  (Vescovado)  is  a  hall  with  portrait* 
of  the  bishops,  painted  in  fresco  by  Montagnana^  and  a  ohapel  with 
charming  early-Benaissanee  decoration  (U91}.  The  a^acent  library  of 
the  Cathedral  Chapter  contains  an  interesting  painiine  by  Semittcolo  of 
Venice  (1867). 

The  Casa  degli  Speechi,  Via  del  Vescovado  31  (Pi.  B,  C,  4),  is  an 
elegant  Renaissance  structure  in  the  style  of  the  Lombardl(p.290). 
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Fiom  the  Via  Otto  Febbiaio  (p.  271)  tbe  Via  San  Francesco, 
skirting  the  S.  side  of  the  nnlTersity,  leads  to  the  PorUe  San  Lorenzo 
(Pi.  D,  4).  No.  3368  in  this  street  is  DanU's  House  (oomp.  p.  278). 
At  the  corner  of  the  street  almost  opposite  it  is  a  mediayal  sarco- 
phagus of  1283,  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Antenor  (comp.  p.  270). 

A  few  paces  farther  on  is  the  Via  del  Santo,  leading  to  the  right 
to  the  (6  mln.)  Piazza  dbl  Santo  (PI.  D,  5).  Here,  in  front  of  the 
church,  rises  the  equestrian  **flta.tnfl  pf  fii^^taiy^]a<i|t  (Emumn  da 
Nami ;  d.  1443),  general  of  the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  in 
1438-41,  by  Donatello,  the  first  great  equestrian  monument  cast  in 
bronze  in  Italy  since  antiquity,  completed  in  1453. 

Bant'  Antonio  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  the  sepulchral  church  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  (b.  at  Lisbon,  d.  1231 ;  an  associate  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi),  commonly  called  ^11  Santo\  was  begun  In  1232 ;  the  nave 
was  completed  in  1307,  and  the  remainder  in  1424.  The  church 
was  restored  in  1749  after  a  fire  and  whitewashed  in  the  interior. 
This  unattractiye  structure  is  126  yds.  long  and  60  yds.  broad 
aerosft  the  transepts.  It  has  seyen  domes,  heightened  in  1424,  of 
which  the  largest  is  125  ft.  high.  This  church  is  visited  every  year 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

The  modem  bronze  doors,  by  Camillo  Boito  (1895),  replace  the  ancient 
doors  of  wood.  Four  Gothic  niches  in  the  central  portal  contain  statuettes 
of  SS.  Francis,  Lonis  of  Toulonse,  Anthony,  and  Bonaventura,  the  chief 
saints  of  the  Franciscan  order.  In  the  lunette  above  are  88.  Bernardino 
and  Antonio  holding  the  monogram  of  Christ,  a  fresco  by  Maniegna  (1452). 

The  Interior  has  recently  been  repainted.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
borne  by  twelve  pillars-,  the  semicircular  choir  has  eight  clustered  columns, 
an  ambulatory,  and  a  series  of  eight  chapels.  —  On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the 
right,  is  the  tomb  of  Ant.  Trombetta,  by  Riedo  (1522). 

I^Avs.  On  the  right  and  left  near  the  beginning  are  two  holy-water 
basins,  with  statuettes  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Tvllio  Umibardo  (t),  and 
Christ,  by  Tiz.  Aspetii.  —  By  the  2nd  pillar  on  the  left,  Monument  of  Alets, 
Conlarini  (d.  1563),  Venetian  general,  with  six  slaves  as  supporters,  by 
SanmicTieUj  At.  ViHoria^  and  others.  By  the  2nd  pillar  on  the  right,  the  sim- 
ple and  chaste  monument  of  Card.  PUtro  Bembo  (d.  1547),  by  Sanmicheli. 

BiQHT  Aisle.  Ut  Chapel:  on  the  left,  the  sarcophagus  of  General  Gatta- 
melata  (see  above),  and  on  the  right,  that  of  his  son  Giovanni  da  Narni  (d.1465), 
probably  an  early  work  by  Bart.  Btlkmo  of  Padua,  a  pupil  of  Donatello. 

BxoHT  Tbamsspt.  Cappella  8a»  Felice^  formerly  San  Jaedpoy  erected 
about  1372-82  by  Andriolo  de  Sanctis  of  Venice,  restored  in  1773,  with  a 
new  organ  and  'Frescoes  by  AMchierio  (1376),  chief  representative  of  the 
earlier  Verona  School  (p.  245),  and  bis  assistant  Avanto.  B'ehind  the  altar, 
a  Crucifixion,  in  three  parts.  In  the  lunettes  above  and  on  the  side-walls, 
scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  James.    Best  light  in  the  afternoon. 

Lbtt  Tbansbft.  *  Cappella  del  Santo^  a  florid  late- Renaissance  edifice 
begun  by  Oiov.  Miaello  after  Rieeio's  design  (15(X))  and  continued  by  Jac, 
SariMovino  and  FaUoneUo^  with  four  columns  in  front,  and  two  elegant 
comer-pillars;  between  the  arches  are  the  Evangelists.  Walls  embellished 
with  nine  high  reliefs  of  the  16th  cent..  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Anthony 
(beginning  to  the  left  of  the  altar) :  1.  .Ordination  of  St.  Anthony,  by  Antonio 
Minello  (1512);  2.  Eesuscitation  of  a  murdered  woman,  by  Giovanni  Dentone; 
3.  Resuscitation  of  a  youth,  by  QirolavM  Campagna;  4.  Resuscitation  of  a 
suicide  surrounded  by  women,  by  Jac.  Sansovino;  5.  Resuscitation  of  a 
child,  by  Minello  and  Sansovino  (1528);  6,  7.  Tullio  Lombardo  (1526),  Dis- 
covery of  a  stone  in  the  corpse  of  a  miser  instead  of  a  heart,  and  Healing 
of  a  youth,  who  having  struck  his  mother  in  anger  had  punished  himself 
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by  cniting  off  his  leg ;  8.  ConTersion  of  a  heretic  by  a  miracle  with  a  glass, 
by  Gian  Maria  da  Padova  and  Paolo  delta  SieUa  (1529)  j  9.  St.  Anthony  giving 
speech  to  an  infant  1o  enable  it  to  prove  its  mother's  innocence,  by  Antonio 
Lombardo  (1505  j  beautiful,  but  somewhat  cold,  and  inspired  by  a  study  of 
Greek  sculpture).  The  bones  of  the  saint  repose  beneath  the  altar,  which 
is  adorned  with  many  votive  tablets.  Two  magnificent  silver  candelabra, 
borne  by  angels  in  marble.  Beautiful  white  and  golden  ornamentation  on 
the  ceiling  by  Titiano  Minio  (ca.  1540),  from  designs  by  Sansovino. 

Levt  Aislb.  Adjoining  the  Gap.  del  Santo  is  the  baroque  monument  of 
Caterino  Comoro  (d.  1674),  ^Dalmatise,  dein  Gretse  cum  summa  potestate 
legatus',  by  Oiusto  le  Court;  to  the  left  is  the  monument  of  the  jurist 
Antonio  RoselU  (d.  1466),  by  Bart.  Bettano. 

Choir.  The  marble  screen  was  designed  by  DonateUo;  on  its  inner 
side  are  twelve  reliefs  in  bronze,  from  the  Old  Testament,  ten  by  BdUmo 
(1484-88),  two  (David  before  the  Ark,  Judith  and  Holofemes;  the  3rd  and 
5th  to  the  left)  by  Ricdo  (1507).  The  full-length  portrait  of  St.  Anthony, 
by  the  exit  on  the  left,  is  said  to  be  the  best  likeness.  —  The  High  Altar. 
executed  in  1446-50  by  Bottatello  and  his  pupils  and  removed  in  1576  to 
make  room  for  an  altar  by  Qirol.  Campagna,  was  restored  from  a  not 
very  succeflsful  design  of  CamUlo  Boito  in  18^  and  adorned  with  the  original 
sculptures  by  Donatello.  Below  are  twelve  charming  angelic  musicians 
(largely  studio -pieces),  a  fine  ^Deposition  in  the  Tomb,  and  tbe  symbols 
of  the  four  Evangelists  (studio -pieces).  On  the  antependium  are  a  Pieta 
and  four  exquisite  "Beliefs  in  bronze  (Kiracles  of 'St.  Anthony).  On  the 
altar  and  parapet  is  a  brazen  crucifix,  with  the  Virgin,  the  tutelars  of 
Padua,  and  four  other  saints.  —  By  the  altar  is  a  bronze  *Candelabram, 
IIV2  ft.  high,  by  Riccio^  with  a  variety  of  Christian  and  heathen  represen- 
tations (1507-16). 

Ambdlatobt.  To  the  left  of  the  Gapp.  del  Santo  is  the  tomb  of  the 
jurist  Raffaello  Fulgoso  (d.  1427),  probably  by  Piero  di  Niccolb  (p.  327).  Behind 
is  the  CappBlla  del  Beato  Luca  Belludi^  with  frescoes  by  Gituto  Padovano 
(1382;  retouched).  Farther  on,  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary,  are  sis 
national  chapels,  recently  repainted. 

The  SAMCTUARy  (adm.  BVt  fr.  for  one  or  more),  added  to  the  church 
in  1690,  contains  a  collection  of  admirable  *Gold8mith?8  Work  of  the  15th 
and  16th  cent,  including  the  marshal's  baton  of  Oattamelata,  a  reliquary 
with  the  tongue  of  St.  Anthony,  a  Gothic  censer,  and  a  credence  plate. 

The  Sacristt  contains  mosaics  in  wood  (freely  restored)  executed 
from  Squarcione^s  designs  by  Lor.  and  Cristof.  da  Lendinara.  The  marble 
decoration  is  by  Bart.  Bellano  (1469-72).  —  The  adjoining  Cc^pdla  <feJ 
Capitolo  contains  some  fragmentary  frescoes  by  Giotto. 

The  Gothic  Cloisters,  entered  from  the  8.  aisle,  with  their  wide  and 
lofty  pointed  arches,  contain  many  ancient  tombstones. 

The  Bonola  del  Santo  (PI.  D,  5),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza 
del  Santo,  the  hall  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony,  Is  adorned  with 
seventeen  frescoes  (mostly  repainted)  from  the  life  of  the  saint ; 
three  of  them'are  by  Titian  (1511).  Written  catalogue.  Best  ligM 
in  the  afternoon ;  fee  50  c. 

By  the  entrance,  to  the  right:  •!.  Titian^  St.  Anthony  causing  an  infant 
to  bear  witness  (see  above);  II.  &  III.  Dom.  Campagnola^  The  stone  in  the 
corpse  of  the  miser  (p.  273),  Miracle  of  the  ass;  IV.  FUippo  da  Verona  (I), 
St.  Anthony  appears  to  the  people  of  Padua  and  foretells  the  fall  of  Ezze- 
lino  (p.  290);  V.  School  of  Titian,  Death  of  St.  Anthony;  VI.  Giov.  Con- 
iarini('t)y  Transferring  the  bones  of  the  saint;  VII.  Girol.  del  Santo,  Miracle 
with  a  glass  (see  above);  VIII.  Filippo  da  Verona  (t).  Meeting  of  the  saint 
with  Ezzelino;  IX.  Girol.  del  Santo,  Madonna  with  SS.  Francis  and  Anthony; 
X.  Filippo  da  Verona,  Miracle  ol  the  rain;  XI.  Titian^  Eesuscitation  of  a 
woman  slain  by  her  jealous  husband  (injured):  ♦XII.  Titian^  Curing  the 
boy's  leg  (p.  273);  XIII.  &  XIV.  disfigured;  XV.  painted  in  1775;  XVI.  also 
by  a  later  artist;  XVH.  Dom.  Campagnola,  Resuscitation  of  a  child  who 
had  been  drowned. 
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The  adjacent  CappeUa  San  Giorgio  coutaina  twenty-one  ad- 
mirable freacoes  (1377)  by  AUichiero  and  Avanzo  (p.  272). 

To  the  right,  below,  Legend  of  St.  Lncia;  above,  Legend  of  St.  Oath* 
arine;  to  the  left,  above  and  below,  Legend  of  St.  George.  Altar-wall: 
Craciflxion,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Wall  of  the  door :  Flight  into  Egypt, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Nativity.     Afternoon-light  best. 

To  the  right  of  the  Scuola  del  Santo,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
Orto  Botanlco,  is  the  Museo  CiTieo  (PI.  D,  6),  rebulH  in  1881  by 
Boiio,  with  a  fine  facade  and  staircase,  containing  the  civic  Library, 
Arehivti^  and  ColleeUom  of  Antiquities  and  Paintings  (adm.  week- 
days 9-4,  1/2  fr. ;  Sun.  &  holidays  9-1,  free).  Catalogue  in  prepara- 
tion.  Director,  Dr,  Moschetti. 

In  the  Cloisiksb  are  columns,  friezes,  and  other  remains  of  a  Roman 
temple,  excavated  near  the  Chffh  Pedrocchl  (see  p.  270);  also  nnmerotts 
Roman  tombstones,  the  Monument  of  the  Volnmnii  (discovered  at  Mon- 
selice  in  1879;  on  theE.  side),  mediaeval  eoats-of-arms,  memorial  stones,  etc. 

On  the  upper  floor,  to  the  left,  is  the  Municipal  Pictxtrb  Gal- 
LS&Y,  containing  numerous  paintings,  though  few  of  importance. 
A  Madonna  by  Romanino  is  the  gem  of  the  collection. 

Ahtxboom.  Sieeto,  Half-figures  of  the  Madonna  and  Mary  Magdalen, 
from  a  Pietk  (from  San  Canaiano ;  1530).  —  To  the  left  is  the  — 

Sala.  Emo -  CAroDiLiBTA  (in  three  divisions).  The  first  two  divisions 
contain  Italian  paintings  of  the  i5-16th  cent.,  mainly  Venetian.  —  Ist  Divi- 
sion: To  the  left,  26.  StifU  of  Oima  da  ConegUaao^  Entombment;  29.  Vineento 
C^o^a,  Madonna  with  four  saints,  an  early  work ;  *33.  Marco  Basaiti^  Ma- 
donna between  SS.  Peter  and  Liberate ;  86.  Morone^  Madonna  in  a  beautiful 
landscape.  —  2nd  Division:  To  the  left,  175.  Boccaccio  Boecaedno,  Madonna 
with  two  saints.  —  3rd  Division.    Works  mainly  of  tbe  17th  century. 

The  ADjenriKG  Booxs  contain  the  smaller  collections.  R.  J.  Glass, 
m^olica  (incl.  the  coat  of  arms  of  a  majolica  painter),  and  porcelain; 
^  II.  Costumes,  yaluable  textiles,  lace;  R.  JIJ.  Bronzes,  work  in  sliver, 
etc.;  JR.  JY,  Fumitore  and  wood-carving;  in  the  centre,  ivory  carvings, 
engraved  gems,  etc. 

The  CoBBiDOs  to  the  right  of  the  yestihule  of  the  large  hall  contains 
paintings  (14-I8th  cent.).  1st  Division :  to  the  left,  3^9.  Squarctone,  Altar- 
Piece  in  five  sections  with  St.  Jerome  in  the  middle  (ca.  1460;  injured). 
aid  Division:  to  the  left,  416.  Jae.  BeUini(l),  Christ  in  Hades,  part  of  tbe 
altar-piece  mentioned  at  p.  909 ;  Oiorgione,  Two  panels  from  chests  (studio- 
I'j^es);  439.  Andr.  FreiritaU.,  Madonna  adored  by  the  donor,  an  early  work 
(1601).  To  the  right,  638.  Rogier  van  dor  Weyden,  Descent  from  the  Cross 
(copy).  8rd  Division:  to  the  left,  461.  Boccaccio  Boocaccino^  Madonna  (in  an 
Old  frame). 

Labqb  Hall:  End-wall,  Flemish  tapestry  representing  a  procession  ot 
Knights;  farther  on,  French  tapestry  (14th  cent).  Paintings:  617.  Bom. 
Compajwofat,  Beheading  of  the  Baptist ;  opposite ,  648.  Ttepoto,  St,  Patrick, 
bishop  of  Ireland,  healing  a  sick  man. 

Last  Hall.  Back-wall :  HiQQ.  Romanino^  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints, 
u>  a  handsome  frame,  from  Santa  Giustina  (1613)  •,  to  tho  left,  663.  Romanino, 
Uflt  Supper  (1513);  665.  Luea  LongM,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina  (1662);  to 
the  right,  672.  Romanino,  Madonna  enthroned  with  two  saints  (1621). 

In  the  next  room:  29  paintings  in  tempera  by  Ouarienio^  Angel,  St. 
«»ttoew.  Madonna,  etc.,  from  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  the  Carrara 
IP._272).  —  The  Last  Booms  contain  coins  and  medals  of  Padua;  modem 
PMutings  and  sculptures.  —  Libkart  :  Manuscripts,  including  the  Codice 
^arrarese  (14th  cent.),  with  seven  portraits  of  princes;  collection  of  books 
feiatmg  to  Padua.  —  Abchives:  Original  documents  concerning  the  canon- 
»«ation  of  89.  Anthony  and  Francis;  a  *Raccolta  Dantesca',  a  *Raccolta 
reirarchesca',  etc.  —  We  return  by  a  Passage  containing  prehistoric  and 
«oman  antiquities  discovered  at  and  near  Padua. 
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In  the  Via  Cesarotti,  No.  3950  fB.  of  Sant*  Antonio),  stands  the 
Palazzo  Oiustiniani  (PI.  E,  5),  with  two  •Snmmer-honses  hnilt  by 
Falconetto  for  Lnigl  Gornaro  in  1524,  with  interesting  frescoes  and 
stucco-work  in  the  style  of  Raphael's  logge,  which,  though  dilapi- 
dated, form  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  that  period. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  del  Santo,  at  the  end  of  the  Via 
Orto  Botonico  (p.  275),  lies  the  Botanic  Gardbn  (PI.  D,  E,  6), 
founded  in  1545  (ring  at  the  gate).   Director,  Prof.  Saccardo. 

The  hot-houses  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  contain  an  araucaria  (Arm- 
earia  exeelsa)  66  ft.  high,  dating  from  1829,  and  a  small  UtfUtona  auitrattt. 
—  Close  by  are  a  Vitex  agnus  cattiu  planted  in  1550  and  the  superb  Falma 
di  Ooethe  ( CJuimaerops  huinili*)^  21  ft.  high,  planted  about  1685,  visited  and 
described  by  Goethe  in  1786,  and  enclosed  within  a  building  of  its  own 
since  1874.  In  the  wilder  portion  of  the  gardens  are  a  hickory  (Caiya)^ 
118  ft.  high,  planted  in  17b0,  and  a  huge  hollow  plane-tree,  planted  in 
1680.  The  main  building  contains  a  valuable  library  and  portraits  of  emi- 
nent botanists  of  all  countries. 

The  Via  Donatello  leads  to  the  W.  from  the  Botanic  Garden  to 
the  large  FlazM  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo  (PL  G,  D,  6),  formerly 
the  Prato  della  Valle,  In  the  centre  is  a  shady  promenade  adorned 
with  a  double  series  of  82  statues  of  illustrious  men  connected 
with  Padua.  In  the  inner  row  to  the  left,  Steph.  Bathori,  John  So- 
hieski,  Ouitavus  Adolphuu,  Livy,  in  the  outer  row  Taato,  Arioaio, 
Petrarch^  Oalileo,  etc.  This  spacious  Piazza  is  deserted  except  at 
the  time  of  the  fair  (fiera),  which  begins  on  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony 
(13th  June)  and  lasts  for  three  days.  —  On  the  "W.  side  of  the 
piazza  Is  the  Loggia  Amulea  (PI.  0,  6),  a  modem  Gothic  structure, 
used  by  the  judges  at  the  horse-races  held  here  annually  on  12tb 
June.  Below  are  marble  Statues  of  Dante  and  Oiotto,  by  Yincenzo 
Vela  (1865). 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  is  *SanU  Giustina  (PL  D,  7),  a 
Renaissance  church  of  imposing  proportions,  begun  by  Oirol.  da 
Brescia  in  1501,  cpntinued  by  Al.  Leopardi  in  1521-22,  and  com- 
pleted in  1532,  with  the  exception  of  the  facade,  by  Moroni  of  Ber- 
gamo. The  interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  flanked  with  rows 
of  chapels;  it  is  364  ft.  long  and  98  ft.  wide,  with  a  transept  250  ft. 
long.  The  aisles  are  roofed  with  barrel-vaulting,  the  nave  with 
three  flat  domes.  The  transept  and  choir  terminate  in  semicircular 
recesses  and  are  surmounted  by  four  lofty  cupolas. 

The  church  is  paved  with  coloured  marble.  Behind  the  high-altar, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Justina  (d.  303),  is  the  'Martyrdom  of  St. 
Justina,  by  Paolo  Verones*.  Beautifully  carved  choir  stalls  from  drawings 
of  Cktmpagnola  (1560),  New  Testament  subjects  above,  and  Old  Testament 
below.  In  the  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Pietk,  a  large  group  in 
marble  by  Parodi  (17th  cent.).  The  sacristy  contains  a  terracotta  statue 
of  the  Madonna  by  Donatello^s  assistant  Qiovanni  da  Pisa  (?).  The  old  choir, 
the  only  remnant  of  the  original  church  (entrance  by  door  on  the  right  of 
high-altar)  also  possesses  fine  carved  stalls.  —  The  cloister-courts  are  now 
inaccessible,  being  used  for  military  purposes. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  Grazie  in  Vanzo  (PL  0,  5,  6), 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  Secondo,    contains  a 
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Craciflxion,  by  Michele  da  Verona  (1606;  injured),  and  a  Madonna 
enthroned  with  four  saints,  by  Bart  Montagna. 

In  the  Via  Roma  (PI.  0,  5),  beyond  the  bridge,  is  a  round  marble 
tablet  in  the  wall,  marking  the  spot  where  Ezzelino  (p.  280)  doffed 
his  helmet  and  kissed  tbe  town-gate  on  capturing  Padua  in  1237 
(modem  inscription). 

In  the  quiet  Piazza  Eremitani,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  is  the 
isolated  group  of  buildings  consisting  of  the  Erermtani  and  the  Ma- 
donna deW  Arena. 

The  Eremitani  (PI.  D,  3),  an  old  Augustine  cburcb  of  the 
middle  of  tbe  13tb  cent.,  restored  in  1880,  is  a  long  building  with 
painted  yaulting  of  wood,  containing  *Fre8Coe8  by  Andrea  Man- 
Ugna  and  bis  contemporaries  of  the  school  of  Squarcione^  wbicb 
are  among  tbe  most  important  examples  of  Northern  Italian  art. 

By  the  entrance-wall  are  two  painted  altars  of  terracotta,  probably  by 
Oiov.  MnOlo,  that  to  the  right  with  a  fresco  of  1611.  On  the  right  and 
left  are  the  elaborate  Gothic  tombs  of  Ubertino  da  Carrara  (1838-46)  and 
Jacopo  (11  Minore)  da  Carrara  (1345-50),  by  Andriolo  de  Sanctis  of  Venice, 
brought  hither  from  the  church  of  Sant*  Agostino  (pulled  down  in  1820). 
In  the  centre  of  the  left  wall  is  the  tomb  of  the  jurist  Benavides  (d.  1582), 
by  the  Florentine  B.  Ammanati. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Ghoib  are  poor  frescoes,  ascribed  to  Ouarientc: 
Astronomical  representations,  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  (re- 
painted),  etc.  —  Saokisyt  (entrance  from  the  choir,  to  the  left) :  Guido  Beni, 
John  the  Baptist. 

The  Cappblla  Sahti  Jaoopo  k  Obibvofoxo,  adjoining  the  right  transept, 
is  embellished  with  celebrated  frescoes ,  now  damaged ,  yet  still  very  at- 
tractive, with  ornamentation  showing  the  indebtedness  of  the  School  of 
Bquareione  to  ita  study  of  the  antique.  The  Evangelists  on  the  ceiling  are 
the  poorest,  and  probably  the  earliest  part  of  the  work.  The  four  upper 
flections  on  the  wall  on  the  right  are  also  by  inferior  artists;  the  two 
highest  scenes,  representing  St.  James  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  St.  James 
before  the  king,  are  by  an  unknown  master  (Bono  da  Ferraraf);  central 
section,  St.  C^iristopher  with  the  Infant  Christ,  by  Bono  da  Ferrara^  Adoration 
of  the  giant  saint,  by  Ansumo  da  Forli.  The  paintings  on  the  wall  and 
vaulting  of  the  receaAes  of  the  choir  are  bv  Niecolb  Pizxolo^  an  able  Padnan, 
who  died  young;  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  was  probably  finished  by 
ifcmttgna.  By  far  the  most  important  are  the  ♦Pictures  with  which  Andrea 
Mantegna  completed  the  cycle  between  1453  and  1459.  The  left  wall 
presents  to  us  the  life  of  St.  James  from  his  call  to  his  execution.  The 
lower  scenes  exhibit  greater  ability  and  matur.ty  than  the  upper,  bo  that 
we  can  almost  trace  the  master^s  progress  step  by  step.  The  Execution 
and  Burial  of  St.  Christopher,  the  lowest  pictures  on  the  right  wall,  sub- 
sequently added  by  Mantegna^  are  sadly  injured.  —  The  large  terracotta 
altar- relief  of  the  Madonna  and  saints  is  by  Oiov.  da  Pisa^  a  pupil  of 
DonateUo  (p.  371),  but  has  been  spoiled  by  a  modem  coat  of  paint. 

On  the  N.  side  of  tbe  piazza  in  front  of  tbe  cbnrcb  is  tbe 
entrance  (a  battlemented iron  gate;  if  closed,  ring;  adm.  9-4,  1  fr.; 
Sun.  &  holidays  9-2,  20  c;  on  certain  high  festivals,  free)  to  tbe  — 

Madonna  dell'  Arena  (PI.  D,  3),  situated  in  an  oval  garden 
which  shows  the  ontlines  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre.  The  chapel, 
oblong  in  form,  was  erected  by  Serovegno  in  1303.  Its  walls  and 
Tanlting  are  completely  covered  with  a  series  of  ••Frescoes  by 
Gfiotto,  most  of  them  well  preserved  (restored  by  Botti).  The  period 
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of  their  execation  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  Dante  and  Giotto 
met  at  Padna  in  1306  (comp.  pp.  xl  et  seq.).  Morning-light  best. 
Catalogues  are  provided  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

These  frescoes  represent  the  Hibtokt  ov  trb  Viroih  and  CaBiSTf  from 
the  apocryphal  Proto-Evangelium  and  the  Kew  Testament,  and  end,  accord* 
Ing  to  ancient  custom,  with  the  Last  Judgment,  painted  on  the  entrance 
wall.  The  lower  part  of  this  last  work,  much  injured,  was  probably  exe- 
cuted chiefly  by  Giotto's  pupils ,  but  the  master-hand  is  revealed  in  the 
youthful  Christ  at  the  top ,  surrounded  by  apostles ,  angels ,  and  saints. 
The  paintings  on  the  side-walls  are  arranged  In  four  rows,  one  above 
another.  The  Uppermost  Row  (beginning  to  the  right  of  the  choir-arch) 
relates  the  history  of  the  Virgin  from  the  rejection  of  Joaohim'^s  sacrifice 
to  Mary's  bridal  procession.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Presentation 
of  (he  Virgin  in  the  Temple  show  scrupulous  fidelity  to  nature.  —  The  Sec- 
ond Row  begins  with  the  Annunciation  (choir-arch),  and  depicta  the  youth 
of  Christ  and  his  ministry  up  to  the  driving  of  the  money-changers  out 
of  the  Temple.  The  finest  scenes  are  the  Adoration  of  the  Magiy  the  FUgki 
to  Effypty  and  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  —  The  grandest  flight  of  Giotto's 
imagination  is  seen  in  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Thikd  Row,  mainly 
devoted  to  the  Passion.  The  representation  of  Christ's  sorrows  as  begin- 
ning with  the  Corruption  of  Judas  (to  the  left  of  the  choir-wall)  is  a  fine 
dramatic  touch.  In  the  Crucifixion  Giotto  has  not  only  surpassed  his 
predecessors  in  the  nobility  of  his  conception  of  the  Sufferer ,  but  has 
added  a  most  effective  and  pathetic  feature  in  the  small  winged  angels, 
who  show  every  degree  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  The  gem  of  the  series, 
however,  is  the  Pietity  or  Christ  wept  over  by  the  Virgin  and  his  friends, 
its  tone  of  composition  being  in  admirable  keeping  with  its  tragic  content. 

—  The  Lowest  Row  consists  of  allegorical  figures  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices 
in  grisaille,  and  leads  up  to  the  Last  Judgment.  The  Christ  enthroned  with 
angels,  above  the  choir-arch,  shows  that  Giotto  was  as  much  at  home  in 
the  domain  of  placid  gracefulness  as  in  that  of  emotion  and  passion. 

—  The  Fbebooes  in  the  Chois  (Death,  Assumption,  and  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin)  are  by  a  later  hand,  and  of  little  importance.  By  the  rear 
wall  is  the  monument  of  the  founder  of  the  church  (d.  1836).  On  the  altar, 
in  front  of  this,  is  a  figure  of  the  Madonna  by  Giovanni  Pitano^  to  whom 
the  statue  of  Scrovegno,  in  the  sacristy,  to  the  left,  may  also  be  ascribed. 

From  the  Madonna  dell'  Arena  we  may  proceed  either  to  the 
N.W.  direct  to  the  Barriera  Mazzini  (p.  271),  or  to  the  S.W.  through 
tbe  Via  Cittadella  to  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (p.  271). 


From  Padua  to  Venice  via  Fdsina,  26  M.,  steam-tramway  and  steamer 
in  2V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  35  c).  —  Most  of  the  tramway-stations 
are  unimportant.  At  (SVa  M.)  Ponie  di  Brenta  (p.  269)  we  cross  the  Brenta  and 
then  we  skirt  the  Canale  di  Brenta.  —  7  M.  JStrii^  with  the  ^Palazzo  Pisani, 
built  about  1740  for  the  Pisani  family  of  Venice  by  Count  Frigimelica  and 
F.  M.  Pretiy  and  bought  in  1807  by  Napoleon  I.  for  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
Viceroy  of  Italy.  It  has  now  been  declared  a  national  monument.  The 
magnificent  ball-room  contains  a  huge  ceiling-painting  by  Tiepolo:  the  Glori- 
fication of  tbe  Pi.sani  (1762).  There  is  also  a  beautiful  garden.  —  11 H. 
Dolo  (Alb.  Garibaldi),  also  a  railway-station  (see  p.  260).  —  18V«  M.  iivra 
Taglio^  with  the  villas  of  many  Venetian  families.  —  Passing  the  Venetisn 
advanced  fort  of  Oriago^  we  reach  (18»/a  M.)  Malconimta,  —  21  Vs  M.  /«»«« 
is  the  terminus  of  the  tramway.    Steamer  to  Venice,  see  p.  235. 
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45.  From  Vicenza  to  Treviso. 


371/2  H.,  BaUway  in  2-3Vs  ^^   (^^es  5  fr.  50  c,  4  fr.,  2  f».  40  c). 
Vicenza,  see  p.  266.  —  10  M.  CarmignanOy  beyond  wWcli  the 
Brenta  is  crossed. 

141/2  M.  CittadeUa  (160  ft.;  Alb.  Roma;  CappeUo),  with  3600  in- 
hab.,  junction  of  the  Padna  and  Bassano  railway  (p.  280).  The 
town,  with  its  well-preserved  medlaval  *Walls,  was  founded  in 
1220  by  the  Paduans  for  protection  against  the  Trevisans,  who  had 
bnilt  Gastelfranco  in  1218.  The  Cathedral  contains  a  Last  Supper 
by  Jacopo  Bassano. 

211/2  M.  Castelfraneo  Veneto  (145  ft.;  Albergo  della  Spada^  R. 
2  fr.;  Albergo  Sulla  d^Oro;  Caffi  del  Qenio ^  at  the  Spada),  a  plea- 
sant  country  -  town   with  6200  inhab.,   in   the   centre   of  which 
rise  the  towers  and  walls  of  its  old  castle,  shaded  by  venerable 
plane-trees.   This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Giorgio 
Barbarelli^  surnamed  II  Oiorgione  (about  1477-1512;  comp.  p.  291), 
a  marble  statue  of  whom  adorns  the  piazza  (1882).    Behind  the 
high-altar  of  the  Cathedrdl  is  a  **Madonna  with  SS.  Francis  and 
Liberalis  by  that  master  (1504;  restored);  in  the  sacristy  are  fres- 
I  coes  of  Justice,  Prudence,  Time,  Fame,  and  four  Cupids,  by 
'  Paolo  Veront9t  and  BatU  Zelotti,  early  works  brought  from  the 
.  Yilla  Soranza  (painted  in  1551). 

From  Castelfranco  (or  from  Cornada,  p.  847)  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the 
Vaia  Giacomelli,  near  Masfer,  which  may  be  reached  by  carriage  (6  8  fr.) 
in  i'/4  hr.  (A  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  by  Asolo  or  hyFanzolo^  see  below.) 
—  The  *Villa  Oia,eomelli  (formerly  Manin;  not  always  open),  often  called 
Villa  Mattr  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  ifeu^r,  was  erected  by  Palladio 
(1666-80)  and  is  celebrated  for  its  •Frescoes  by  Paolo  Veronese^  executed 
in  1566^38  for  the  Venetian  patrician  Marcantonio  Barbaro,  and  ranking 
among  the  master's  best  works.  They  consist  of  mythological  represent- 
ations and  scenes  from  social  life,  grandly  conceived,  while  some  of  the 
illasive  figures  so  common  in  the  later  period  of  art  are  introduced. 
Thus,  by  the  entrance,  a  girl  and  a  page,  who  through  a  half-opened 
door  apparently  watch  the  persons  entering.  In  the  dining-room,  upon 
its  fantastically  painted  architecture,  are  seated  Ceres  with  her  train 
and  Cupids.  The  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  is  decorated  with  the  Councils 
of  the  Gods  and  the  Feast  of  the  Goda  on  Mount  Olympus.  The  chapel 
attached  to  the  villa  contains  stucco-work  by  Al.  Vittorta.  —  About  4i/«  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Mas6r,  on  a  prominent  ridge  a  little  above  the  road  to  (13V2  M.) 
Bastano  (p.  280),  lies  Asolo  (680  ft.*,  Jnn)^  the  city,  now  unimportant,  to 
which  the  widowed  queen  Catharine  Comaro  retired  on  her  abdication 
(p.  289).  Catharine  retained  her  title  and  ^signed  herself  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
Jerusalem,  and  Armenia,  and  Lady  of  Asolo.  There  she  lived,  dispensing 
justice,  founding  a  pawnshop  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  distributing 
corn,  gratis,  in  years  of  distress,  listening  to  the  courtly  conversation  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  and  amusing  herself  in  the  gardens  of  her  summer-house 
on  the  plain'  (Horatio  F.  Brown).  The  Parish  Church  contains  a  fine  altar- 
piece  (Madonna  with  SS.  Anthony  Abbas  and  Basil)  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  (early 
work  5  lfi06). 

Several  unimportant  stations  are  passed.  —  37Vq  M.  Treviso^ 
see  p.  345. 
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46.  From  Padua  to  Bassano. 

30  M.    BaUway  in  11/8-2  hrs.  (fares  4  flr.  20,  3fr.  16,  1  fr.  95  c.). 

PaduGy  p.  270.  -—  The  train  cTOsses  the  BrtfUa.  12  M.  Cam- 
posampiero. 

Fbom  Caicposaicpikbo  to  Hontbbblluna,  171/t  M.,  railway  in  */4*l  lir. 
(fares  2  fr.  20,  1  fr.  66,  95  c).  —  7  M.  CasUlfranco  Veneto  (p.  379);  11  H. 
FantoU),  with  the  Villa  Emo,  containing  good  frescoes  by  Paolo  Veronese 
and  Batt.  Zelotti  (1551).  —  17>/2  M.  Montebettuna,  see  p.  347. 

201/2  M.  Cittadella  (see  p.  279)}  25  M.  Bossanoi  26,M.  Rosd, 

30  M.  Bassano  (420  ft. ;  Alb,  SanV  Antonio^  near  the  market- 
place, R.  11/2^^*;  i/fondo,  both  good),  a  charmingly  situated  in- 
dustrial town  of  7600  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  From  the 
11th  cent,  it  was  ruled  by  the  Ghibelline  family  of  the  Eeelinij  the 
best  known  of  whom  was  the  terrible  Evselino  da  Romano  (d.  1259), 
who,  along  with  Enzlo  (p.  389),  was  the  champion  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  in  N.  Italy. 

The  houses  of  the  long  market-place  show  traces  of  early 
fa^de-painting.  Near  the  market  is  the  Citig  Musbuk  (10-3,  in 
antumn  10-4;  at  other  times,  fee),  containing  a  number  of  works 
by  the  Da  Ponte  family,  surnamed  Basaano  from  their  birthplace. 

Room  I:  Francesco  Beusano  (father  of  Jacopo),  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (1609) ;  Jacopo  Bassano  (1510-92 ;  the  most  eminent  of  this  group 
of  artists ,  who  all  paint  in  his  manner),  l^ativity  of  Christ  (1568),  and 
St.  Valentine  baptising  a  dumb  girl,  early  works;  Leandro Bassano  (d.  1623  j 
son  of  Jacopo),  Portrait  of  the  Podesta  Capello.  Also,  Pahna  VeccMoy 
Madonna  and  saints,  a  late  work.  —  Boom  III:  The  original  models  of 
Canovd's  Venus  and  Hebe,  and  casts  of  Canova^s  works.  An  adjobiing 
room  contains  a  collection  of  memorials  of  that  master,  Venetian  engrav- 
ings (Fountain  of  Love,  etc.),  and  drawings  by  eminent  artists. 

The  Gathedbal,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  beyond  the  Piazza 
del  Terraglio  (view),  contains  paintings  by  Jacopo  Baaano :  right. 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  portraits  of  Charles  Y.,  the  Doge 
of  Venice,  the  Pope,  etc. ;  left  of  the  high-altar,  Adoration  of  the 
Child;  right,  Martyrdom  of  Stephen.  —  In  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  Battista  are  a  large  stucco  relief  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
by  Giov.  Minelli,  and  pictures  by  Jacopo  Bassano.  —  The  old  palace 
is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  arciprete  (dean). 

The  promenades  encircling  the  town  command  beautiful  views 
of  the  Alps  and  their  foot-hills  and  of  the  brawling  Brenta,  spanned 
by  a  picturesque  timber  bridge.  —  In  the  suburb  Borgo  Leone  is 
the  Villa  Parolini,  with  a  beautiful  park. 

Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Wurmser  at  Bassano  on 
8th  Sept.,  1796,  four  days  after  the  battle  of  Bovereto,  having  marched 
hither  from  Trent  in  two  days.  The  covered  timber  bridge  over  the 
Brenta  occupies  the  place  of  one  blown  up  by  the  French  on  that  oecaaion. 
—  In  1809  Napoleon  erected  the  district  of  Bassano  into  a  duchy  and  con- 
ferred it  upon  Marety  his  secretary  of  state. 

Possagno  (1080  ft. ;  Alb,  Socat),  CanovaU  birthplace,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  base  of  Monte  Grappa  (5825  ft.),  10  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Bassano,  is 
reached  by  a  good  road  (diligence  twice  daily  in  about  T^/t  hrs.),  passing 
Jiomano^  the  birthplace  of  Ezzelino,  and  Crespano.    The  domed  church, 
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in  the  style  of  Ihe  PaatheoD,  built  at  Oanota's  expease,  coBt&ias  his  tomb, 
an  altar-piece  painted  by  bim,  and  a  line  bronze  relief  of  the  Entombment. 
The  PaloMMo^  as  his  honse  is  called,  contains  models  and  casts  of  his  works. 
From  Bassano  to  Camuda  ▼!&  Atoh  and  Maiir^  see  pp.  279,  347;  to 
Trent  via  Teste^  see  p.  31. 

47.  Venice.  + 

The  BaUway  Station  (PI.  0,  D,  8)  is  at  the  17.  W.  end  of  the  Canal  Grande. 
The  towD-office  is  at  FaoU'9,  Piasza  di  San  Marco  118,  K.  side;  Sloping 
Car  Go's  Afftni^  the  Inspector  at  the  station.  —  Gondolas  (p.  2Si'^  with 
one  rower  1  fr..  at  night  1  fr.  90 e.,  with  two  rowers  doable  fare;  each 
light  article  of  luggage  5  c,  heavy  box  20  c.)  are  always  in  waiting.  The 
precaution  of  noting  the  gondolier's  number  should  never  be  omitted.  There 
are  also  the  small  steamers  mentioned  at  pp.  284,  286,  which  ply  till  about 
midnight  (liand- luggage  free;  trunks  or  cycles  not  carried).  The  Lido 
EzpBBSs  (p.  284)  plies  in  summer  only. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  The  sea-going  steamers  (p.  285)  anchor  in  the  Baeino  di 
Ban  Mareo^  opposite  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  Gondola  from  the  steamer  to 
the  quay  (Piazzetta),  with  one  rower  (day  or  night),  20  c;  luggage  as  above. 

Hotala  (comp.  p.  xix).  *HdTXL  Rotal  DanixlI  (PI.  a,  H,  6;  Venice 
Hotel  Co.),  on  tlie  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (p.  S05*,  view),  near  the  Palace  of 
the  Doges',  with  lift,  post  and  railway-ticket  offices,  R.  from  5,  B.  2,  d^j.  4, 
D.  6-7,  pens,  ftom  13  fr. ;  •Hotbl  de  L'EuBOPk  (PI.  h\  G,  6),  In  the  Pea. 
Oitutiniani,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  entr.  Calle  del  Bidotto,  with  lift  and 
ateam-heating,  R.  from  5,  B.  IV2,  d^J.  4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12  fr.;  *Gbakd 
HdTXL  (PI.  o,  P,  6;  Venice  Hotel  Co.),  in  the  Pal.  Ferro,  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  with  lift,  R.  from  6,  B.  IV2,  d€j.  3Vr4,  D.  6-7,  pens,  from  11  fr., 
three  high-class  houses-,  Gband  Hotbl  Bbitannia  (PI.  c-,  G,  6),  in  the  Pal. 
Tiepolo^  on  the  Grand  Canal,  with  lift,  steam- heating,  and  garden,  R. 
from  4«/t,  B.  l»/4,  d<j.  4,  D.  6-7,  pens,  from  12V«  (without  d€j.  10)  fr.  — 
Somewhat  less  pretentious:  *Gbaki>  HdxBL  d^Italie-Baubb  (PI.  n-,  G,  6), 
Campo  Ssn  Moise,  with  its  S.  side  facing  the  Grand  Canal,  with  lift,  small 
garden,  and  restaurant  (p.  288),  patronized  by  Germans,  R.  8-10,  B.  IVsi 
o^j.  3Vs,  I>-  5,  pens.  10-15  fr.,  variously  judged ;  Gband  Cakal  HdTBL  A 
KoiTACo  (PI.  1;  G,  6),  on  the  Grand  Canal,  entr.  Calle  Vallaresso,  near 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Hark,  with  lift,  steam-beating,  and  higher  charges  when 
meals  sre  not  taken  in  the  hotel,  R.  31/2-8,  B.  IVa^  ddj.  3,  D.  6,  pens.  10-18  fr. ; 
Hdr.  Bbaubivaob  (PI.  r;  H,  I,  5-,  Venice  Hotel  Co.),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni, 
B.  8-7,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-16  fr.;  •HdT.  db  Romb  et  Pens. 
Suxssx  (PI.  t,  G,  6;  Venice  Hotel  Co.),  on  the  Grand  Canal,  entr.  Calle 
Traghetio,  with  steam-heating  and  small  garden,  R.  from  4,  B.  li/z,  ddj.  3, 
D.  41/2,  pens,  from  9  fr. ;  HdT.  Milan  A  Pens.  Anolaisb  (PI.  n ;  G,  6),  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  entr.  Calle  Traghetio.  with  steam-heating,  R.  from  4, 
B.  IV21  d<j.  3-3V21  B.  41^-5,  pens,  from  10  fr.;  H6t.  d'Anglbtebkb  (PI.  k; 
H,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4178,  R.  from  3,  B.  IV21  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2-6,  pens, 
from  9  fr.,  incl.  wine,  these  four  patronized  by  English  and  Americans; 
Gb.  H6t.  Luna  (PL  f;  G,  6),  to  the  W.  of  the  royal  garden,  close  to  the 

+  Venice  is  divided  into  the  six  districts  (Sestieri)  of  (kutello^  Ban 
Jfarco,  Cannarestio^  Dorsoduro,  San  Polo,  and  Santa  Croee^  of  which  the 
first  three  are  on  theN.E.  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  last  three  on  the 
S.W.  —  The  main  centre  is  the  Piatta  di  Ban  Marco  (PI.  G,  H,  6),  with 
the  Piazsetta  adjoining  it  on  the  8.  Every  other  square  or  open  space  is 
called  Campo.  or,  if  small,  Campiello.  Calle  is  the  ordinary  word  for  a 
street;  ccrte  is  a  short  blind  alley;  ruga  or  rughetta^  a  street  with  shops; 
talizzada.  the  chief  street  of  a  parish ;  fondammia  or  riva^  a  street  flanked 
on  one  side  by  a  canal.  Rio  is  a  narrow  canal;  rioterrdt  is  a  canal  that 
has  been  filled  up.    Baeca  means  an  open  space  (land  or  water)  at  the 

Boint  where  a  canal  enters  the  lagoon.  —  Comp.  Boerio's  Dizionario  del 
ialetto  Veneto  (Venice;  3nd  edit.,  1856). 
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Piassa  of  St.  Mark,  with  lift,  R.  4Vt,   B.  11/4,  dej.  3,  D.  5,  S.  31/2,  pens. 

Sens.  10-12  fr.,  variously  judged;  Bbllbydb  (PI.  d;  G,  H,  5),  Piasza  of 
t.  Mark,  entr.  Galle  Larga  San  Marco,  R.  3-4,  D.  4,  pens.  8-11  fr.. 
Hot.  Victobia  (PI.  g,  G,  6;  Venice  Hotel  Co.),  in  Wx&PcOazto  MoUn,  Bamo 
del  Fuseri,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  lift  and  steam-heating,  R.  from  2, 
B.  IVsi  d^j.  S,  D.  4  fr.,  inel.  wine,  pens,  from  9  £r.;  Hot.  M^tbopolb 
(PI.  m;  I,  6),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4149,  with  higher  chaises  when  meals 
are  not  taken  in  the  hotel,  R.  3-4,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  SVsi  ^-  ^t  pens,  (for  not 
less  than  3  days)  8-10  fr.  —Hot.  Sakdwtrt  (PI.  q ;  I,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
4111,  R.  2-3  fr.,  B.  60  c,  d6j.  2V2,  D.  3V«,  pens.  6-8  fr.,  incl.  wine,  H6t. 
Gb&makia,  Fondamenta  San  Simeone  576,  opposite  the  station,  with  restau- 
rant, for  passing  tourists,  B.  from  2  fr.,  both  plain  but  good;  Hdx.- 
Restacbant  Nbouaitn,  San  Biagio  2033,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  K,  6), 
R.  l>/2-2fr.,  B.  8)c.,  pens.  5-6  fr.,  quite  unpretending.  —  Good  second-class 
hotels ,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  trattorie :  Vapobb  (PI.  i ;  G,  5) ,  Ponte 
Baratteri,  8.  Marco,  near  the  Merceria  (*omnibus-boat*  at  the  station); 
Cavallbtto  (PI.  s;  G,  5),  Ponte  Gavalletto,  near  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
R.  from  2,  pens,  from  8  fr. ;  Alb.  Obibntalb  &  Cappbllo  Kbbo,  behind 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  entr.  Procuratie  Vecchie,  R.  from  2Vs,  pens,  from 
7  fr. ;  Bella  Vekezia,  Calle  dei  Fabbri  (PL  G,  5),  Agcadeuli  CAi  Alberettf)^ 
Rioterra  di  Sant'  Agnese  (PI.  E,  6, 7),  frequented  by  artists,  both  unpretending. 

On  (he  Lido  (comp.  Plan,  p.  342):  *Gb.  HdT.  oes  Bains  (PI.  1),  on  the 
sea,  8  min.  from  the  steamer-quay,  with  lift  and  fine  garden,  R.  from  4, 
B.  11/2,  d^j.  31/2-4,  D.  5-6,  board  8  fr.;  *Gband  Hot.  Hdngama  (PI.  2),  with 
lift  and  garden,  R.  from  3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  10  fr.;  Hot.- 
Pens.  Villa  Regina  (PI.  6),  with  lift  and  steam-heating,  R.  from  5,  B.  IV2) 
d^j.  3V2,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12  fr.;  •Gr.  Hdi.  Lido  (PL  3),  on  the  quay, 
with  good  view  of  Venice,  lift,  caf6- restaurant,  and  garden,  R.  from  3,  d^j. 
2V2,  D.  3Va,  board  51/2  fr.,  these  three  only  open  April  Oct.;  Hot -Pe»s. 
Obtolanella  (PL  4),  ddj.  IV2,  D.  2V2  fr.,  Italian;  Alb.-Pehb.  Laguna  (PL 5), 
these  two  at  the  quay. 

Pensions  (see  p.  xx;  even  for  a  short  stay).  HSt.-Pens.  Adrora 
(PL  p;  I,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4138,  German,  R.  from  21/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2»/2, 
D.  372,  pens,  (for  not  less  than  4  days)  7-10  (fr. ;  Pens.  Cbntbalb  Hebino, 
Calle  Larga  San  Marco,  Calle  deir  Angelo  403,  pens,  from  7  fr.  (also  B. 
without  pens.);  P.  Visentini,  Santa  Maria  del  Giglio  2465,  pens.  8-10  fr.; 
P.  Internationale,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  2399,  opposite  the  Hoi.  d'ltalie, 
pens.  6-8  fr.,  German;  P.  Lewald,  Fondamenta  S.  Vio  743,  near  the  Aca- 
demy, 6-8  fr.;  P.  Gbbgobt,  Pal.  Barbarigo  (p.  316),  Grand  Canal,  7-9  fr., 
English;  Casa  Frollo,  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  64,  6-7  fr.;  CasaBokin, 
Corte  Barozzi,  San  Moise  3112  (6  fr.). 

H6tel8  Gamis.  Moderns  Hot.  Manin,  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  R.  2V2-8fr., 
with  restaurant;  Maison  Fontana,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4161,  R.  2V2-5fr. 
(pens,  if  desired);  Maison  Savotb  (PI.  n;  I,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoai,  B. 
3-6,  B.  1  fr.,  very  fair;  Hot.  St.  Marc  (PL  e;  G,  5),  near  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark;  Alb.  Leone  Biahco,  Calle  dei  Fabbri,  Ponte  Dai  818  (PI.  G,  5), 
R.  IV2-2  fr.,  modest. 

Furnished  Booms.  The  following  are  recommended  even  for  a  short 
stay:  Signora  Vianello -  Chiodo,  Casa  Petrarca,  G'^and  Canal  San  Silvestro 
(new  house);  Signora  Ranibuaeck - Adami ^  Cnmpo  San  Moise;  Berini<,  Riva 
degli  Schiavoni,  Calle  del  Vin  4640;  Frl.  Keller^  San  Provolo,  Fondamenta 
Osmarin,  Ponte  dei  Carmini  4960 -,  Citth  di  Trieste.  San  Marco,  Calle  Larga 
370a;  Signora  Schmiltz- Monti ^  San  Marco,  Sottoporlico  Calle  dei  Pr€ti 
1263.  —  Private  Apartments  (distinguished  by  a  white  placard  on  the 
shutters ;  list  at  the  Agentia  Mercurio^  San  Marco  Calle  Canonica),  not  very 
numerous,  are  dearest  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni. 
The  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  (PL  D,  E,>7)  is  quiet  and  pleasant,  though 
somewhat  remote.  In  summer  rooms  may  be  obtained  also  on  the  Lide. 
It  is  usual  to  pay  for  a  fortnight  in  advance,  before  which  the  tenant  should 
take  care  that  every  necessary  arrangement  is  made,  Uutto  compreso^. 

From  June  to  Oct.  the  mosquitoes  are  very  troublesome  at  Venice. 
Travellers  should  then  see  that  their  beds  are  provided  with  mosquito- 
curtains  (zanxarieri)  and  should  keep  their  windows  closed  at  dusk  and 
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whes  tbere  is  a  light  in  the  room.  The  pastilles  (Jldibus  contro  le  sansarey 
ehiotk)  sold  hy  the  chemists  afford  some  protection,  hut  many  people  find 
their  fames  unpleasant. 

Bestanrants  (Trattorie).  *  Bauer -Grihwald^  Via  Ventidue  Marzo,  by 
theHdtel  dltalie  (p.  281),  with  seats  outside,  much  frequented  but  not  cheap. 
—  In  the  Italian  style:  Restaurant  PiUeny  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
Piazza  San  Marco,  with  a  small  garden;  *Vap&re  (p.  282);  •Cavalletto 
(p.  282);  Cappello  Nero  (p.  282);  CiUd  di  Firenzey  with  bedrooms,  Salizzada 
San  Koisi  1346  and  Oalle  del  Ridotto  1365,  with  a  small  garden,  fair,  in- 
expensive; Rittor.  Panada^  Calle  del  Specchieri  647,  to  Ihe  N.  of  toe  chureh 
of  St.  Mark  (often  crowded) ;  JBef/a  Venuia  (p.  282),  Calle  dei  Fabbri;  Fratelli 
Bowoeeehiati  (with  beds),  Calle  dei  Foseri,  near  San  Luca;  Aeeademia  (p.  282), 
Bioterri  di  Sant"  Agnese,  convenient  for  visitors  to  the  Academy.  —  Opsters 
shoald  not  be  eaten  at  Venice. 

Cafes.  In  the  Piatxa  of  St,  Mark ,  S.  side :  dorian,  the  best-known 
caf^,  numerous  newspapers,  high  charges;  Aurora  (Borsa).  N.  side:  Quadri, 
After  sunset  hundreds  of  chairs  and  small  tables  are  placed  in  front  of 
these  caf^s  for  the  use  of  customers.  —  Oiacomuzziy  Calle  Vallaresso  (PI.  G,  6), 
also  wine-room;  Orientate y  Riva  degli  fichiavoni  42U4,  near  the  Doge^s 
palace,  much  frequented  in  the  morning,  these  two  somewhat  dieaper.  — 
CoNrscnoNKa;  Lavena^  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piaaaa  of  St.  Mark.  ^  Tea. 
Booh:  Orte»y  Via  Ventidue  Marso. 

The  OondSlas  and  Barehe  take  the  place  of  cabs  at  Venice.  Their 
'stands*  are  at  the  hotels  and  ferries  (traghetU).  The  light  Venetian  6<m- 
dolaiy  with  a  low  black  cabin  (felte)  and  black  leather  seat,  hold  4*6 
persons.  They  are  first  heard  of  in  a  document  of  1094  and  are  painted 
black  in  conformity  with  a  law  passed  in  the  15th  century.  The  Barea 
or  Battello  is  a  larger  craft,  carrying  8  persons.  The  heavy  indented  iron 
prow  (ferro)y  resembling  a  halberd,  is  partly  intended  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  rower,  and  partly  as  a  measure  of  the  height  of  the  bridges, 
which  cannot  be  passed  unless  the  ferroy  the  highest  part  of  the  craft, 
clears  them.  Th^  rower  himself  is  hailed  as  *'Poppe\  from  the  poppa  on 
which  he  stands.  ^' Ca«ar  t7  felte''  means  ^to  remove  the  cabin  or  covering\ 
The  shouts  of  the  gondoliers  on  turning  a  comer  are  weird  and  melancholy : 
orbel  means  Hook  out',  $ia  staliy  *keep  to  the  right',  Ha  premiy  'keep  to  the 
left\  tia  di  lungoy  *keep  straight  on*. 

The  Tabifv,  which  must  be  shown  on  demand,  applies  to  the  adjoining 
islands  as  well  as  to  Venice  itself.  Gondola  or  barca  with  one  rower 
Cremo^):  in  tTie  town,  for  the  first  hour  1-2  pers.  1  fr.,  3-4  pers.  1V«  ^'^ 
5  6  pers.  2  fr.,  for  each  additional  half-hour  half  as  much  again ;  outeide  the 
totm,  to  the  islands  of  Giudecca,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Lido,  San  Lazzaro, 
Hnrano,  etc.,  the  charge  is  Va  !'•  more  for  every  hour  or  part  of  an  hour. 
At  night  (after  the  street  lamps  are  lit)  30c.  extra  for  every  hour.  For 
a  whole  day  (10  hrs.)  the  charge  is  8  fr.  For  short  distances  a  bargain 
should  be  made.  For  a  second  rower  double  the  ordinary  fare  is  charged, 
but  a  bargain  may  be  made.  One,  however,  suffices  for  trips  in  the  town 
(^basta  uno^).  For  public  festivities  bargaining  is  necessary.  In  addition 
to  the  fare  a  small  fee  is  always  expected  (for  half-day  Vs-l  f'O-  The 
gondolas  are  called  in  regular  rotation,  unless  the  traveller  has  some  special 
choice,  when  the  owner  of  the  selected  boat  will  immediately  present  him- 
self. The  visitor  should  then  indicate  what  he  is  willing  to  pay,  e.g.  Santi 
Oiovatmi  e  Paolo  metea  lira  (^/a  fr.)*  ^^  the  tariff  price  is  rejected,  another 
boat  should  be  selected.  If  the  gondola  is  hired  by  the  hour,  the  passenger 
shows  his  watch,  saying  *aK'  ora\  If  any  difficulty  arises  it  is  best  to  apply 
to  a  policeman  (  Vigile  municipale),  or  to  lodge  a  complaint,  giving  the  gon- 
dola's number,  with  the  inspector  at  the  municipio  (p.  317).  —  The  Ram- 
pinC  or  ^OanzerP  (hookers),  who  assist  passengers  to  disembark,  expect  a 
eratuity  of  2-8  centimes.  Care  should  be  taken  in  embarking  and  disem- 
harking,  especially  when  the  tide  is  low,  exposing  the  slimy  lower  steps. 
FBsxm  (Traghetti).  Across  the  Grand  Canal  (traghetto  dfretto)  for 
1-2  pers.  5,  8-4  pers.  10,  b-%  pers.  20  c. ;  oblique  crossing  (traghetto  tra^ 
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vertale)  10,  15,  and  20  c.  From  the  Holo  to  the  Dogana  or  to  San  Giorgio 
Haggiore  for  l-2pers.  15  c,  3-4  pers.  20  c.,  5-6  pers.  30  c.  •,  to  the<Hudecea 
25  c. ;  from  the  Spirito  Santo  or  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  to  the 
Qiadecca  15  c. ;  from  the  Molo  to  the  aiardini  Pubblici  50  c. ;  from  the 
Giardini  Pubblici  (gondolas  seldom  to  be  had)  to  the  Lido  for  1-4  pers. 
60  c.;  from  the  Fondamenta  Nuove  to  the  Gimitero  or  to  Mnrano  for 
1-4  pers.  30  c.  Double  /are  evei'yiphere  at  night.  The  tariff  is  binding  only 
at  the  fixed  points  shown  on  the  Plan;  travellers  should  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  when  they  wish  the  Hraghetto'  only.  The  passenger  usually 
deposits  the  fare  on  the  gunwale  on  landing. 

Steamers.  The  small  steamboats  (Vaporttli  comunali)  of  the  muni- 
cipality ply  on  the  canals,  except  in  case  of  fog.  Passengers  pay  on 
quitting  the  boat;  change  may  be  obtained  beforehand  from  a  purser 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

1.  From  the  Oiardini  Pubblici  (PI.  L»  7)  to  Santa  Chiara  (PI.  C,  4)  by 
the  Grand  Canal  (from  April  to  Oct.  from  the  Lido  vii  the  Giardini  Pub- 
blici to  5a»to  OAtara  until  7.30p.m.),  every  10  min.  (IstNov.  to  Slst  March 
every  12  min.)  from  6  a.m.  till  dusk;  fare  10  c.  for  any  distance  (from 
the  Lido  to  beyond  the  Giardini  Pubblici  20c.).  The  voyage  to  the  station 
from  the  Lido  lakes  ^4  hr.,  from  San  Marco  25  minutes.  Between  tbe 
Biva  del  Carbon  and  the  Railway  Station  and  (when  the  International  Art 
Exhibitions  are  open ;  p.  286)  between  San  Marco  and  the  Oiardini  Pubblici 
the  steamers  also  ply  every  V*  ^t^-  ^I'om  sunset  till  midnight  (10  c).  — 
Stations  (pontoM;  comp.  the  Plan):  Lido  (p.  341),  in  summer  only  (see 
below);  Oiardini  Pvbbliei  (PI.  L,  7);  Venefa  Marina  (PI.  K,  6),  for  Via  Gari- 
baldi and  the  Arsenal ;  San  Zaeearia  (PI.  H,  5),  on  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni ; 
S(»n  Marco  (PI.  G,  6),  by  the  Calle  Vallaresso,  a  side-street  running  off  the 
Salizzada  San  Moisi  (p.  305);  Santa  Maria  del  Oiglio  (PI.  F,  6);  Aceademia 
(PI.  £,  6),  for  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Academy;  San  Tomd  (PI.  E,  5), 
for  the  church  of  the  Frari;  Semt^  Angelo  (PI.  F,  5);  San  Silve»tro  (PI.  F, 
4,  6);  Carbon  and  Rialto  (PI.  G,  4),  for  the  church  of  San  Salvatore  and 
the  Bialto  Bridge  (Carbon  for  travellers  towards  the  railway-station,  Rialto 
for  those  going  towards  the  Piazza  San  Marco);  C&  d^Oro  (PI.  F,  3),  for 
Santa  Caterina  and  Madonna  deir  Orto;  i^seo  Civico  (PI.  £,  3);  San  Oere- 
mia  (PI.  E,  3);  Sedlzi  (PI.  D,  3)  and  Santa  Luda  (PI.  D,  4),  for  the  rail- 
way-station, the  former  for  those  going  towards  the  Piazza  S.  Marco,  the 
latter  for  those  arriving  at  the  station ;  Santa  Chiara  (PI.  C,  4),  for  the 
Giardino  Papadopoli. 

2.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (Pi.  H,  5,  6)  to  the  Lido  (Santa  Maria 
EUsdbeUa;  comp.  the  Plan,  p.  342):  From  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  every 
V2  hr.  in  the  morning,  from  midday  to  midnight  every  20  min.  (in  April 
and  May  hourly  in  the  morning ;  in  winter  8  limes  daily),  in  V^  ^^-  (fare  16, 
there  and  back  30  or,  incl.  adm.  to  the  StabUimento  dei  Bagni^  50  c.;  the 
same,  incl.  tramway,  60c.;  the  same,  incl.  bath,  1  fr.  30  c.). 

3.  From  the  Riva  degU  Schiavoni  (PI.  H,  5)  to  the  Lido  (San  Htcold), 
hourly  from  630  a.m.  till  sunset  (10  c. ;  of  little  interest  to  strangers).  The 
steamers  start  near  the  Victor  Emmanuel  monument. 

4.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  H,  5,  6)  to  San  Oiorgio  Maggiore 
(PI.  H,  7),  Santa  Oroce  (PI.  F,  8),  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  (PI.  E,  7),  BanC 
Eufemia  (PI.  D,  7),  the  Cotonijicio  (PI.  B,  6).  and  the  Stazione  Marittima 
(PI.  A,  6);  hourly,  from  6  a.m.  till  sunset  (10  c). 

5.  From  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  (PI.  E,  7)  to  the  Oiudecca  (P1.E,8), 
every  5-10  min.  from  5  a.m.  till  10  p.m.  (in  summer  till  11  p.m. ;  5  c). 

The  Lido  Espress  Steamer  of  Ihe  Societdi  dei  Bagni  di  Lido  (p.  281) 
plies  7  times  daily  from  April  till  Oct.  from  the  Lido  (Santa  Maria  Elisabeitay 
see  above)  and  the  Station,  meeting  most  of  the  express-trains. 

The  Lagoon  Steamers  of  the  Sodeid,  di  Navigazione  Lagunare  maintain 
the  service  to  the  more  distant  points. 

1.  From  the  Fondamente  Nuove  (PI.  H,  3)  to  San  Michole  and  Mvrano 
(p.  842),  every  20  min.,  half-hourly  in  the  evening  (10 c). 
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3.  From  the  F<mdammU  iVtore  (Fl.  H,  S)  to  Mazzorbo,  B%urcmo^  and  Tor- 
eeUo  (see  p.  344),  once  daily  (retnrn  fares  1  fr.  25,  70  c.). 

3.  From  the  RiaUo  (PI.  O,  4;  see  p.  284)  to  Ban  OiuHano  and  M9itre 
(p.  269),  boarly  (50  A  30c.,  on  Sun.  and  holidays  60&40c.){  electr.  light 
railway  from  San  Oinliano  to  Mestre  (p.  269). 

4.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiav<mi  (PI.  H,  5,  6)  to  the  Fondamenta  delle 
ZatUrt  (PI.  E,  7)  and  FuHna,  six  times  daily  in  35  min.  (40  and  25  c.). 
Steam-tramway  ftrom  Fusina  to  Padua^  see  p.  278. 

5.  From  the  Riva  degli  SehiavotU  (PI.  H,  5)  to  Malamocco^  Peltutrina^  and 
Chioffffia  (p.  346),  5-6  times  daily  in  2  hrs.  (return  fares  l»/2  &  »/4  fr.),  start- 
ing from  the  Ponte  delle  Paglia. 

Kotor  Boats  of  the  Societh  Veneziana  Atttomobili  Nautiche  may  be  hired 
lor  excarsions  at  a  fixed  tariff  (10-80  fr.  per  day),  and  may  be  ordered 
tbroagh  the  hotels  or  through  Ro5en  the  bookseller  (p.  286). 

Sea-going  Steaaen  (comp.  p.  xviii).  Auttrian  Lloyd  (agency  in  the 
Libreria,  Piazsetta)  on  Wed.  A  Sat.  at  12.30  a.m.  to  Triette  in  61/2  hrs. 
(fares  12  and  8  iT.,  return- tick  eta,  valid  for  a  fortnight,  18  and  12  K.  \  com- 
bined tickets,  allowing  the  use  of  the  railway  in  one  direction,  30  fr.  50 
and  24  fr.  45  c).  Also  excursion-steamers  on  Sun.  at  8  p.m.  in  summer 
(fare  Sir.).  —  Hungarian  Steamship  Co.  (agency.  Piazza  San  Marco  118, 
p.  293),  thrice  a  week  in  summer  and  twice  a  week  in  winter  to  Fiume 
(for  Budapest)  in  10  hrs.  (fares  17,  123/4  fr.).  —  Navigazione  Generale 
Italiana  iI>7orio  RvbeUtino ;  agency.  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  2414)  once  a  week 
to  Trieste,  to  Ancona^  Bari^  and  Brindisi^  and  to  Corfu^  Athene,  and  Con- 
ttantinople,  and  once  a  fortnight  to  Alexandria. 

Consols.  —  British,  Signor  E.  de  Zuccato,  Traghetto  San  Felice,  Grand 
Oanal.  —  American,  Faul  Naeh,  Esq. 

Honey  Changers:  Banca  Commerciale  JicUiana,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo 
2188)  Banca  Vewsta,  San  Marco,  Ascensione  1255*,  Drog,  Mayer^  A  Co,,  Bocca 
di  Piazza  1239,  these  two  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco ;  Cook  A  Son 
see  below. 

Goods  Agents.  Agenzia  di  Paoli  (p.  281);  Fischer  &  Rechtteiner,  euce., 
Ponte  deUe  Ballote  4700,  near  San  Salyatore  (PI.  O,  5)^  Fratelli  Oondrand, 
Calle  Awocati  3899. 

Tourist  Agents:  TTtos.  Cook  A  Son  at  the  Hdtel  Bellevae  (p.  282),  Piazza 
San  Marco ;  Agenzia  di  Paoli  (p.  281),  Piazza  San  Marco  118. 

Baths.  The  excellent  *Lido  Ska  Baths  are  the  best  (season  from  May 
to  Oct.  •,  temperature  of  the  water  70-80*  Fahr.)'  From  Santa  Maria  Blisa- 
^etta  (hotel -  restaurants),  the  landing-place  of  the  steamers  of  the  three 
lines  mentioned  on  p.  284,  a  tramway  (10  c.)  runs  across  the  island  to 
(Va  M.)  the  Stabilimento  dei  Bagni,  with  a  concert-room,  a  terrace  over- 
looking the  sea,  and  a  caf^-restaurant  (ddj.  2»/2,  D.  4  fr.).  Bath  1  fr.  (ladies 
to  the  left,  mixed  bathing  to  the  right)  -,  less  to  subscribers ;  private  plunge 
bath  (salt  or  fresh  water),  lVs-2  fr.;  for  taking  care  of  valuables  10  c,  fee 
to  attendant  10  c.  Connected  with  the  baths  is  an  open-air  theatre  (tickets 
on  board  the  steamer).  —  Warm  Baths  at  the  StabiUmento  Idroterapico, 
Pal.  Orseolo,  6an  Gallo  1092  (PI.  O,  5).  —  Libdx  d'Aisanob  ieeesi;  l()c.), 
Calle  deiFabbri(Pl.  G,  5),  near  Piazza  S.  Marco,  N.  side;  Campo  S.  Bar- 
tolomeo,  by  the  Ponte  Bialto;  Eio  Territ,  near  the  station;  Biva  degli 
SehiavonS,  San  Biagio. 

Post  Offiqe,  in  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  (PI.  G,  4;  p.  318),  near  the 
Bialto  Bridge,  open  from  8  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  Branch -office  on  the  Lido, 
beside  the  Stabilimento  dei  Bagui  (in  summer  only).  —  Telegraph  Ofllee 
(PI.  G,  6),  Bocca  di  Piazza,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (also  a 
branch  post-office),  and  on  the  Lido. 

Theatres.  La  Feniee  (PI.  F,  6,  6),  Campo  San  Fantino,  built  by  Giov. 
Ant.  Selva  in  1791  and  restored  after  a  fire  in  1836,  holds  3000  spectators ; 
operas  and  ballets  (performances  only  during  the  carnival).  Teatro  Rossini 
(Pi.  F,  5),  San  Benedetto;  Teatro  Goldoni  (PI.  G,  5),  Calle  dei  Fabbri. 
The  Teairo  MaKbran  (PI.  G,  4)  is  a  popular  theatre.    In  winter  Marionette 
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Theatre^  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  (6-9  p.m.).  The  box-office  for  all  the  theatres 
is  at  No.  112,  Piazza  San  Marco  (N.  side).  —  'Facanapa*,  a  popular  Venetian 
stage-cbaracter,  may  be  seen  at  the  Marionette  Theatre.  ^Pantaloon^  CPan- 
taleone^)  on  the  Venetian  stage  is  a  respectable  medical  man. 

Booksellers.  S.  Rosen^  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  40;  OnganiOy  with  lending- 
library.  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  S.W.  corner.  —  Reading  Kooms.  Fondazione 
Querint  Stampalia  (PI.  H,  4, 5 ;  p.  326),  with  library,  some  Italian  periodi- 
cals, and  a  few  political  papers,  open  11-5  (Sun.  and  holidays  9-12;  adm. 
free,  on  application  to  the  librarian).  Also  Ateneo  Ven«io,  Gampo  San  Fan- 
tino  (PI.  F,  5),  with  periodicals  and  library  (adm.  25  c).  —  Newspapers. 
Gtuzetta  di  Venetia^  L^Adriatico ^  La  Diftaa  (clerical),  and  11  Oeuzettino 
(socialist-,  Sc). 

Photographs:  Ant.  Oenova,  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  66;  Alinari^  Salizzada 
San  Mois6  1349  •,  Naya^  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  75;  Salviati  (architectural 
pieces),  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  45;  Compagnia  Rotograj^ca,  Salizzada  San  Moise 
1347.  Photographic  materials:  C<mipagnia  Roiogrq/tca;  Dr.  Jordan,  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark  79;  Oaio  (Anderson^s  photographs). 

Shops.  The  recommendations  and  even  the  attendance  of  guides  or 
boatmen  increase  the  prices  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxv).  Bargaining  is  advisable 
in  most  cases.  The  best  shops  are  in  the  Piazta  of  Bi.  Mark  (generally 
dearer  than  elsewhere),  in  the  Mereeria  (p.  321),  in  the  FretteHa  (p.  305), 
entered  from  the  W.  end  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark;  and  in  the  Salizzada 
San  MoUi  (p.  3()5).  The  Venetian  glass,  wood  -  carving,  lace,  jewellery, 
mosaics,  book-bindings,  etc.,  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 

The  Venetian  Glass  Industry  is  described  at  p.  343.  The  chief  manu- 
factories, nearly  all  at  Murano  (p.  343),  with  shops  and  offices  in  Venice, 
are  those  of  the  Compagnia  de*  Vetri  e  Musaici  di  Venezia  e  Murano^  Campo 
San  Vio  731  and  Piazza  San  Marco  68;  Fratelli  BoUacin,  in  the  Pal.  Reals 
(p.  293),  Piazza  San  Marco,  and  Gampo  Santi  Gioyannl  e  Paolo  (also  furni- 
ture, bronzes,  fayence,  etc.);  Salviati,  Jam*wn,  A  Co.,  Pal.  Bernardo  (p.  816), 
San  Polo,  on  the  Ganal  (3irande,  with  two  shops  in  the  Piazza  S.  Marco 
(branch  in  London);  Griffon  Freres,  Piazza  San  Marco,  in  the  arcades  of 
the  Pal.  Reale;  Pauly  is  Co.,  San  Marco,  Calle  Larga,  Ponte  Consorsi,  Piazza 
San  Marco  71  &  141,  and  Piazzetta  dei  Leoncini;  Ertdi  Dr.  A.  Salviati  tt  Co., 
Ganal  Grande,  San  Gregorin  195.  —  Venetian  Ornaments:  Valt,  Salizzada 
San  Moisfe;  Rij^o  de  Co.,  Pal.  Barbarigo  della  Terrazza  (p.  318),  Ganal  Grande, 
and  Campo  San  Moise;  Al.  Doge,  Piazza  San  Marco  62;  Pod^o,  San  Marco, 
Ascensione  1301.  —  Jewellery:  Pallotti^  Piazza  San  Marco  132;  Mistaglia, 
Piazza  San  Marco  129.  —  Bookbindings :  S.  Rosen  and  Ongania  (see  above), 
both  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  —  Lace  (fixed  prices).  Shop  of  the  ReaU 
Scuola  MerlitH  di  Burano  (Royal  School  of  Lace-making  at  Burano ;  p.  344), 
on  the  Vf.  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco  (in  the  passage  leading  to  the 
telegraph  office) ;  MelvilU  A  Zifer,  Campo  San  Moise  1463 ;  Jeswum  A  Co.., 
Santi  Filippo  e  Giacomo,  near  the  Ponte  di  Ganonica  (p.  3'i4). 

Soulptors  (in  wood).  Besarel,  San  Barnaba,  Ganal  Grande;  F.  Cadorin, 
Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  Fond.  Briati  2534.  —  Antiquities  and  Objects 
of  Art:  Salvadori,  Pal.  Moro-Lin  (p.  316),  Canal  Grande;  Barozzi,  Corte  del 
Duca  Sforza  (p.  315),  Ganal  Grande ;  Uinerhi,  in  the  Frezzeria  (see  above). 

Painters.  Italian :  E.  Tito,  San  Trovaso,  Toletta,  Gampiello  dello  Sqaero 
1171;  Frosdodmi  (water-colours),  San  Trovaso,  Gampiello  Grotto  1040; 
P.  FragiacomOy  San  Angelo  Rafaelle,  F.  Briati  2537;  O.  Ciardi,  MUlo  Bor- 
ttOuzzi,  Bresanin,  San  Bamablk  Nos.  3129,  312(),  and  2623;  C.  Lawenti, 
San  Gregorio  378;  MileH,  F.  Ognissanti  1458;  L.  Nono,  F.  delle  Zattere 
1486;  S,  Rota,  Ponte  Lungo  929,  Zattere.  —  American :  C.  G.  Dyor,  Grand 
Hotel.  —  German :  Prof.  Bletat,  Sant'  Angelo  Rafaelle,  Calle  dei  Guardiaoi 
2406  A;  C.  van  Hahnen,  San  Barnaba  3074;  Ruben,  Gampiello  delle  Ma8che82, 
San  Pantaleone;  A.  Wolf.,  S.  Trovaso,  Fondamenta  deir  Eremite  1332. 

International  Art  Bzhibition  held  every  two  years  (1907,  1909,  etc.) 
in  the  Giardini  Pnbblici  (p.  829),  from  April  to  October. 

Religious  Services.  English  Church.,  Gampo  San  Vio  731;  services  on 
Sun.  at  8,  10.30,  and  3.30  (in  summer  5.30).    Rev.  Pi'tbendarp  Lonsdale  Ragg- 
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B.  2>.,  Pal.  Gontarini,  G&Ue  Contarini-Gorfii  1018.  —  Scottish  Churchy  Piaua 
S.Marco  95,  Bottoportico  del  Cavalletto ;  senr.  Sun,  11.15  and  4.  Rev.  Alex. 
RobtrUm^  D.D.^  Ca'  Stnian,  Ponte  della  Salute.  —  JtaUtKt  EpUcopal  Me- 
thodiit  Church,  Campo  S.  Margherita.  —  Jtaiian  Baptist  Church,  Campo 
della  Guerra.  —  WcOdentian  Church,  Pal.  Garagnis,  near  the  Ponte  Cayagnia. 
—  German  Church,  Gampo  Santi  Apostoli.  —  Greet  Church,  San  Oiorgio 
del  Oreci  (p.  828;  Sun.,  10  a.m.).  —  Bailor f  InetituU,  San  Simeone  Piccolo 
363  \  Missionary,  Mr,  S.  Fueteif.  ->-  Industrial  Borne  for  Destitute  Boys,  San 
Oiobbe  928,  Cannaregio;  directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonini  (visitors  wel- 
come; articles  in  carved  wood). 


The  Olixnate  of  Venice  is  tempered  bj  the  sea  and  the  Lagune,  though 
cold  N.E.  winds  and  thick  fogs  are  not  uncommon  in  winter.  The  mean 
tempemture  of  the  year  is  56.5*  Fahr. ;  that  of  January,  the  coldest  month, 
32.6' ;  of  February  39.1%  March  i6.2*;  April  66.7";  May  66.7«;  June  72.1% 
July  IQA" ;  August  74.6»;  September  65.6^  October  58.8*  j  November  46.5'' ; 
December  89".  The  air  is  very  humid,  and  often  favourable  to  catarrhal 
affections,  but  rheumatism  is  prevalent.  Its  perfect  immunity  from  dust  is 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  Venice,  and  nervous  patients  will  find  an- 
other in  its  noiseless  highways.  The  water-works  supply  drinking-water 
from  the  district  of  Gastelfraneo  (v.  279).  Invalids  who  intend  wintering 
in  Venice  should  choose  rooms  with  a  southern  aspect.  The  warmest  parts 
of  the  town  are  the  Biva  degli  Schiavoni  and  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere. 

Physicians :  Br.  Van  Bomeren  (English),  Pal.  Tasso,  Gampo  San  Polo  •, 
Dr.  Fr.  Kmler  (German,  speaks  English),  Palazzo  Gomer  Mocenigo  (p.  33^, 
San  Polo  2128  (2  p.m.);  Br,  W.  Keppler  (German),  San  Giuliano  555; 
Br.  Werner  (German),  Pal.  Falier  (p.  315),  Santo  Stefano,  Galle  Vetturi 
2906  (2-4  p.m.)-.  Dr.  V.  Magno,  Santo  Stefano,  Gampo  San  Vidal  2894;  Dr. 
Massaria,  San  Moise,  Gampiello  Teatro  2243;  Dr.  Q.  Ctxvazzari,  San  Luea, 
Calle  dei  Fuseri  4274.  —  Dentists.  Btemfeld,  Galle  del  Pestrin  2316; 
Dr.  Rotelliy  San  Luca,  Fondamenta  Gavalli  4091;  Maggiom,  Santo  Stefano. 
Campo  San  Vitale  2885.  —  Chemists :  Zatupironi,  Saliazada  San  Mois^  1494 
(PJ.  G,  6) ;  Bdtner,  Ponte  Sant'  Antonino  3805  (also  mineral  waters);  Man- 
tocani,  San  Harco,  Galle  Larga  413;  Pond,  San  Marco  Ponte  dei  Baratteri, 
near  the  Merceria. 

GosMOFOLiTAN  HOSPITAL,  Giudccsa,  under  English  management. 


FUux  of  Visit.    For  a  stay  of  3-4  days  the  foUowiiig  is  recommended. 

J/temoon  or  Evening  of  arrival.  Preliminary  Voyage  from  the  Piazzetta 
through  the  Grand  Canal  (p.  SIS)  to  its  extremity  and  under  the  railway 
bridge ;  then  back  to  the  Ponte  Rialto,  where  we  land  to  walk  through  the 
Merceria  (p.  321)  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (p.  293):  about  2  hrs.  in  all. 

1st  Day.  Palace  of  the  Doges  (p.  299) ;  S.  Marco  (p.  294).  In  the  after- 
noon, S.  SebasUano  (p.  888),  Redentore  (p.  341),  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  (p.  310; 
ascend  campanile).     In  the  evening,  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (p.  293). 

2nd  Bay.  B.  Maria  della  Salute  (p.  3b9) ;  Aceademia  di  Belle  ArU 
p.  807).  In  the  afternoon,  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  (p.  387),  Frari  (p.  335).  Better 
distributed  between  two  days,  if  time  permit. 

3rd  Day.  B.  Zaccaria  (p.  825);  8.  Maria  Formosa  (p.  325);  B8.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo  (p.  826);  8.  Giorgio  degli  Schiavoni  (p.  828);  Arsonal  (p.  829);  Giar- 
ditti  Pubblid  (p.  329).   In  the  afternoon,  the  Lido  (p.  341 ;  searbaths,  p.  285). 

4th  Day.  S.  Salvatore  (p.  8il);  S.  Giovanni  OrUostomo  (p.  322);  8.  Maria 
deMiracoU  (p.  327);  Museo  Oivico  (p.  882).  In  the  afternoon,  excursion  to 
Ckioggia  (p.  345)  or  to  Burano  and  Torcello  (p.  344). 

Admission  is  generally  obtained  to  the  Churches  from  6  a.m.  till  12 
or  1  o^clock,  after  which  apply  to  the  sacristan  (sagrestano,  50  c).  St. 
Mark's,  8S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  S.  Salv%tore  are  open  all  day.  At  the 
Frari,  Salute,  and  (generally)  S.  Sebastiano  visitors  knock  at  the  door;  at 
the  other  churches  one  of  the  officious  loungers  may  be  sent  for  the  sacris- 
tan (5  c).  During  the  fortnight  before  Easter  the  altar-pieces  are  not  shown. 
*•  Academy  (p.  807) :  week-days,  9-8,  1  ftr. ;  on  Sun.  and  holiday*,  10-2, 
gratis;  closed  on  national  holidays  (p.  xxiv). 
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Arienal  (p.  8?9):  week-days,  9-3)  closed  on  Ban.  and  holidays.  The 
docks  are  not  shown  without  the  permission  of  the  admiralty. 

BibUoteea  Marctana  (p.  298):  week-days,  10-5,  MSS.  ooly  shown  on 
Sat.,  9-8. 

^*Palae€  of  the  Doges  (p.  299):  week-days,  9-3,  1  fr.  20 c,  including  the 
Possi;  Sun.  and  holidays,  10-2,  gratis;  closed  on  Xew  Tear's  Day.  Easter 
Sunday,  Ascension  Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  The  tickets  are  in  four 
parts  and  are  ralid  for  one  day  only.  Guide  wholly  unnecessary.  The 
attendants  are  ready  to  give  what  information  is  required. 

Fondazione  Querini-Stampalia  (p.  325):  on  Snn.  A  Thurs.,  9-4. 

Gcaieria  Intemazionale  d'Arte  Moderna  (p.  331):  week-days,  9  A,  i  fr.; 
on  Sun.  and  holidays,  9-2,  gratis. 

Museo  Civieo  (p.  382):  daily,  9-3,  1  fr.  (admitting  also  to  the  Cata 
CorreTy  p.  834);  Sun.  and  holidays  free.  The  Museum  is  a  steamboat- 
station  (p.  284). 

Palaszo  Reale  (p.  293):  Sun.  A  Thurs.,  10-3;  fee  1  fr. 

Private  Paltice*.  The  only  palaces  regularly  shown  to  the  public  are 
the  Palazsi  Michiel  dalle  Colonne  (p.  318),  Vendramin-Calergi  (p.  319),  Labia 
Cp.  320),  and  Grimani  (p.  317). 

Scuola  di  San  Roeeo  (p.  337).  daily,  9-5  in  summer,  9-4  in  March,  April, 
Sept.,  &  Oct.,  10-3  in  winter;   1  fr.,  incl.  the  Church  of  8.  Rocco, 

SenUnario  Patriareale  (p.  840;  Galleria  Manfredini),  daily  9-12  and  after 
2  p.m.,  Vifr. 

The  gondoliers  name  the  palaces  and  churches  as  they  pass.  Interest- 
ing walks  may  also  be  taken  with  the  aid  of  the  plan ;  some  of  the  out 
of  the  way  quarters  of  the  town  are  better  avoided  by  ladies  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  gentleman.  Some  of  the  chief  routes,  e.  g.  from  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark  to  the  railway-station,  to  the  post-office,  and  to  the  steamer 
stations  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  from  the  Galleria  d'Arte  Moderna  to  the 
Museo  Ciyico,  are  indicated  by  notices  on  the  street  -  corners.  In  case  of 
doubt  a  boy  may  easily  be  found  to  show  the  way  (5-10  c.)*  —  Oaida 
(comp.  p.  zyi)  are  in  most  cases  quite  needless,  and  few,  if  any,  can  be 
trusted  to  treat  their  clients  fairly  and  squarely. 

The  Carnival,  which  formerly  presented  a  gayer  and  lighter  scene  at 
Venice  than  in  any  other  city  of  Italy,  has  of  late  entirely  lost  its  signi- 
ficance. —  The  dty  authorities  sometimes  give  Serenades^  i.e.  concerts  with 
illuminations  on  the  Canal  Grande.  —  The  RegcUtae  held  periodically  on 
the  Grand  Canal  are  characteriatic  and  interesting.  The  oourse  is  from 
the  Public  Gardens  to  the  Bailway  Station  and  back  to  the  Pal.  Foscari. 
—  The  testa  del  RedetUore  (second  Sun.  in  July)  is  also  interesting. 


History.  For  the  early  history  of  Venice,  see  p.  242.  The  foundation 
of  the  Bastem  supremacy  of  Venice  was  laid  by  Doge  Enrico  Danddo 
(1192-1205),  who  conquered  Constantinople  in  1204.  In  consequence  of  this 
Venice  gained  possession  of  numerous  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Levant,  from  Durazeo  to  Trebisond,  and  of  most  of  ihe  Greek 
islands,  including  Candia,  which  was  administered  on  the  model  of  the 
mother-city.  During  the  conquest  and  administration  of  these  new  terri- 
tories there  arose  a  class  of  nobles,  who  declared  themselves  hereditary 
in  1297  and  excluded  the  rest  of  the  people  from  all  share  in  the  govern* 
ment.  The  supreme  authority  lay  with  the  Great  Council  (Maggior  Con- 
sigho)^  which  consisted  of  all  members  of  the  NobiU  above  twenty.  The 
executive  was  vested  in  a  Doge^  or  Didie,  and  six  counsellors,  with 
whom  was  associated  the  Council  of  the  Pregadi.  The  Pregadi  were  after- 
wards united  with  the  higher  officials  to  form  the  Senate,  The  duty  of 
the  Atvogadori  di  Comune  wa;  to  see  that  the  public  officials  governed 
constitutionally.  After  the  conspiracy  of  Baiamonte  IVtspolo  (IBlO)  the 
chief  power  was  vested  in  the  CouneU  of  Ten  (Coneiglio  dH  Dieci)^  elected 
yearly  by  the  Maggior  Consiglio;  and  this  tribunal,  from  which  the  State 
Inquisition  was  developed  in  the  16th  cent.,  controlled,  in  eoignttctiop 
with  the  doge  and  his  councillors,  every  department  of  governnient. 
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With  her  rival  Genoa  the  Bepublic  came  repeatedly  into  Tiolent 
conflict,  loaing  many  of  her  conquesta  in  the  Eaat ;  bat  the  Genoese  were 
at  length  totally  defeated  by  Dofft  Andrea  Dandolo  in  1303.  His  snccessor 
Marino  FaUeri  plotted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  but  his  scheme 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  17th  April,  io55.  During  the 
regime  of  Andrea  Contarini  (1367-82)  Padua,  Verona,  Genoa,  Hungary,  and 
Naples  formed  an  alliance  against  Venice.  In  1379  the  Genoese  captured 
Chioggia.  but  they  were  surrounded  in  the  Lagune  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render, 24th  June,  1380.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1381.  In  1386  AnUmio  Venier 
(1382-1400)  occupied  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  afterwards  Durazzo,  Argos, 
etc.    Under  Michele  Steno  (1400-1414)  the  Venetian  general  Malateeia  con- 

?uered  Vicenca,  Belluno,  Feltre.  Rovigo,  Verona,  and  Padua  (1405);  in 
408  the  Republic  gained  possession  of  Lepanto  and  Patras,  and  in  14^  of 
Ouastalla  and  GasiJmaggiore.  In  1421  Tulmmaso  Mocenigo  waged  war  suc- 
cessfully against  Hungary.  In  1416  the  Venetian  fleet  under  Loredan  defeated 
the  Turkish  at  Gallipoli,  and  in  1421  it  subdued  all  the  towns  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  so  that  Venice  now  held  the  entire  coast  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Po  to  the  island  of  Corfu.  Mocenigo's  successor  was  Francesco  Fos- 
eari  (1423-57).  In  1426  Brescia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  general 
Carmagnola  (p.  50).  In  1449  the  Venetians  took  Crema,  but  were  unable 
to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Sforza  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan  (1450).  A  sad 
ending  awaited  the  long  and  glorious  career  of  Foscari.  Suspected  by  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  weakened  by  contentions  with  the  Loredani  and  other 
private  feuds,  he  was  deposed  in  1457  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  — 
Under  Cristoforo  Moro  (1462-71)  the  Turks  conquered  the  Korea,  where  a 
few  fortresses  only  were  retained  by  Venice.  In  14B3  the  Republic  acquired 
Zante,  and  in  1489  Cyprus  also,  which  was  ceded  by  Catharine  Comaro, 
a  Venetian  lady,  widow  of  King  James  of  Cyprus. 

The  15th  cent,  witnessed  the  zenith  of  the  glory  of  Venice.  It  rivalled 
fimgea  as  the  focus  of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  numbered  2(X),000  inhab., 
and  was  universally  respected  and  admired.  The  events  of  1492  made  many 
Jews  from  Granada  and  other  Moorish  towns  seek  refuge  in  Venice.  Its 
annual  exports  were  valued  at  10  million  ducats^>4  millions  being  clear 
profit.  It  possessed  300  sea-going  vessels  with  8000  sailors,  "SOOO  smaller 
craft  with  17,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  45  galleys  carrying  11,(XX)  men,  who 
maintained  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Republic.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  cent,  an  evil  omen  occurred:  Constantinople  was  captured  by  the 
Turks  in  1453,  and  the  supremacy  of  Venice  in  the  East  was  thus  under- 
mined. The  crowning  blow,  however,  was  the  discovery  of  the  new  sea- 
route  to  India  at  the  close  of  the  century,  by  which  its  commerce  was 
diverted  to  the  Portuguese.  Yet  'the  arts,  which  had  meanwhile  been 
silently  developing,  shed  a  glorious  sunset  over  the  waning  glory  of  the 
mighty  Republic'. 

The  opening  of  the  16th  cent,  brought  new  losses.  In  1503  Venice 
signed  a  humiliating  peace  with  Bajazet  II.,  to  whom  she  ceded  the  whole 
of  the  Morea.  The  League  of  Cambrai,  formed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Aragon  against  Venice  in  1508,  and  the  victory 
of  the  French  at  Agnadello  in  15(^  occasioned  serious  losses  to  the  Republic. 
The  wars  between  Emp.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  (1521-dCr)  were 
also  prejudicial  to  Venice,  but  her  power  was  most  seriously  impaired  by 
her  continuous  struggle  against  the  Turks.  In  1540  she  lost  Nauplia,  the 
islands  of  Chios,  Paros,  and  others,  and  in  1571  Cyprus  also,  notwith- 
standing its  brave  defence  by  Bragadino.  In  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto 
(1st  Oct.,  1571)  the  Venetian  fleet  distinguished  itself  greatly.  In  1669  the 
island  of  Candia  was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  Venetians,  however, 
under  Francesco  Morosini  CFeloponneeiaeut^)  and  Konigsmarci^  were  victor- 
ious in  the  Morea  in  1684,  and  conquered  Coron,  Patras,  Corinth,  and 
Athens  *,  in  1696  and  1698  they  again  defeated  the  Turkish  fleets  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1709  they  regained  the  Morea ;  but  the  Turks 
reconquered  the  peninsula  in  1715,  and  in  1718  were  confirmed  in  their 
possession  by  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz. 

From  this  period  Venice  ceases  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
history.    Sbe  retained  her  N.  Italian  possessions  only ,  remained  neutral 
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in  every  war,  and  eontinued  to  decline  in  power.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Bevolntion  Venice  at  first  stoutly  opposed  the  new  principles;  on 
the  victorious  advance  of  the  French  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her 
neutrality,  and  repeatedly  rejected  Bonaparte^s  proposals  of  aUiance. 
Irritated  by  this  opposition^be  broke  off  his  negotiations  and  took  possession 
of  the  city  on  16th  Hay,  1797,  and  the  last  doge,  Lodovieo  Manm  (1788-97), 
abdicated.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  Venetia  was  assigned  to 
Austria,  by  that  of  Pressburg  (1805)  to  the  kingdom  of  lUly,  and  in  1814 
to  Austria.  At  length  in  1848  Venice  declared  herself  a  Bepublie  under  the 
presidency  of  Daniele  Manin ;  but  after  a  siege  of  16  months  she  was  taken 
by  Radettky  in  Aug.,  1849.  Lastly,  the  war  of  1866  led  to  the  union  of 
Venetia  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  H.  F.  BrwnCt  'History  of  Venice', 
mentioned  at  p.  292. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Venice  has  shown  herself  as  independent  of 
the  mainland  as  in  situation  and  political  history.  The  surprise  of  the 
traveller  who  beholds  Venice  for  the  first  time,  even  after  having  seen 
the  rest  of  Italy,  will  also  be  felt  by  those  who  study  her  art.  The  earliest 
monuments  of  Venice  at  once  betray  the  fact  that  her  greatness  was 
founded  on  her  Oriental  commerce.  The  church  of  St.  Hark  is  in  the 
Byzaktink  style,  the  oldest  mosaics  bear  a  Byzantine  impress,  and  the 
same  type  is  observable  in  other  branches  of  art.  The  Palazzi  Farsetti, 
Loredan,  and  Doni.  and  the  Fondaco  dei  Turchi  are  Bomanbsqdk.  Even 
during  the  period  or  Gothic  Abt  the  Venetians  differed  in  their  style  from 
the  rest  of  Italy.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  these  differences  were  com- 
paratively slight,  but  Uie  Venetian  palaces,  which,  as  generally  in  Upper 
Italy,  are  the  chief  Gothic  buildings,  possess  a  more  marked  individuality, 
and  foremost  among  them  is  that  of  the  Doget,  They  possess  a  large 
entrance-colonnade ;  a  loggia  (portego)  on  the  upper  floor,  with  windows 
close  together  in  the  middle*,  wings,  treated  chiefly  as  surfaces  for  painting; 
and  everywhere  a  wealth  of  decoration  and  colour.  Such  are  the  Cit  Dcro^ 
the  Palatzo  Foscariy  and  many  others  on  the  Canal  Grande.  Still  more 
sealously  did  the  Venetians  cultivate  the  Behaissangb  Abghitsgtdre, 
naturalised  lit  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  much  later  than  in  the  rest  of 
Italy.  In  point  of  size  the  early-Renaissance  buildings  in  Venice  cannot 
compare  with  those  of  Tuscany,  but  they  are  more  richlv  decorated,  and 
retain  the  articulation  peculiar  to  the  earliest  period.  At  a  later  period 
Venetian  architecture  may  justly  boast  of  holdUng  out  against  the  rococo 
style  longer  than  Centra]  Italy.  Chief  among  Venetian  architects  were 
several  of  the  Lombardi  family  (immigrants  from  Carona,  on  the  Laeo  di 
Lugano),  Moro  Codueci  (d.  1604).  Jacopo  Sansovino  of  Florence  (1486-1570; 
see  below),  Oiovanni  da  Ponte  (1512-97),  and  lastly  Andrea  Palladia  of  Vicenza 
(1518-80;  p.  265),  who  inaugurated  a  new  era,  especially  in  church-archi- 
tecture, by  limiting  the  facade  to  a  single  range  of  massive  columns. 
Palladio's  chief  successors  were  Vincauo  Scamozzi  (i6b2-iQi'S)  and  Bakkutan 
Longhena  (1604-75). 

In  the  province  of  Sculptdbe  the  city  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent,  two  important  masters  in  the  brothers  Oiacomello  and  Pierpaolo  ddle 
Mattegne  (flor.  ca.  1888-1417),  who  had  probably  studied  in  the  school  of 
Andriolo  de  Sanctis  (d.  1377).  In  the  15th  cent,  the  growing  taste  for 
monumental  tombs  gave  abundant  employment  to  the  sculptors,  and  led  to 
the  execution  of  those  magnificent  monuments  which  still  fill  the  churches 
of  Venice.  The  names  of  the  Bi$on,  of  Antonio  Bizto  of  Verona  (e.  1430- 
ca.  1498),  of  the  Lombardi  (see  above),  and  of  AUtzandro  Lecpardi  (d.  1522) 
who  had  formed  himself  by  the  study  of  Greek  sculptures,  are  the  most 
important.  After  1627  JacSpo  Santovino^  sculptor  and  architect,  was  the 
leading  master.  His  works,  though  often  designed  for  pictorial  effect,  are 
more  pleasing  than  those  of  Hichael  Angelo's  school.  His  pupils  were 
Girolamo  Campagna  (ca.  1550-1623)  and  AUttandro  Vittoria  1625-1606). 

Vbnxtian  Painting  did  not  begin  to  attract  universal  attention  till 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.  (comp.  p.  Ix).  In  the  14th  cent  it  waa  far 
inferior  to  that  of  other  Italian  schools,  and  though  GHotto  (p.  470)  was  en- 
gaged in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Padua,  it  remained  unaffeeted  by  bii 
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iaflaenee.  In  1966  ffuarimto  of  P»dua,  and  in  1419  the  Umbrian  GmUiU  da 
fabriano  and  Vitt<>re  PUano  of  Verona,  were  invited  to  Venice'  to  decorate 
the  dogeft'  palace.  The  natlTC  Venetian  masters  did  not  become  prominent 
tiJl  a  later  date.  Among  these  the  most  noted  masters  were  OiovatMii  (also 
nuned  AUmannui)^  Antonio^  BartolomeOj  and  AhHst  (Luiffi)  VivariM  (d.  be- 
fore 1502),  known  as  the  Jfuranesi,  Jaeopo  Bellini  (ca.  1400-71),  father-in-law 
of  Mantegna,  who  inflneneed  the  Paduan  school  (p.  271),  and  Carlo  Crivelli 
(flor.  ca.  1468-93).  AntoMllo  da  Metsina  (ea.  1441-83)  introduced  painting 
in  oils  into  Venice  about  1473,  and  the  new  method  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  development  of  the  first  purely  Venetian  artists  in  OentHU 
(ca.  1439-1607)  and  Giwtamni  Bellini  (ca.  1490-1516),  the  sons  of  Jacopo. 
OiOTanai  BelUni,  who  had  many  pupils,  is  with  Hantegna  the  most  im- 
portant master  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  N.  Italy.  Alike  in  composition 
(as  in  the  ^santa  conversazione",  a  peaceful,  yet  ezpressire  group  of  saints 
with  the  Madonna),  in  his  love  of  colour  Mid  appreciation  of  landscape, 
and  in  his  conception  of  female  figures,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  glorious  prime  of  Venetian  painting.  Among  his  contemp- 
oraries were  VUtore  Carpaedo  (d.  1520),  a  lively  pictorial  narrator,  and 
Marco  BasatH  (ca.  1470  ek.  1690),  while  to  his  school  belonged  Okna  da  Coneg- 
liano  (1459-1617),  Vincetuo  Catena,  Andrea  FretfUaU,  Mceolb  Rondinetti,  and 
others. 

The  first  of  the  great  masters  of  the  late  Renaissance  was  Oiorgione 
{Barbarelli^  1477? -1510),  but  unfortunately  only  the  altar-piece  at  Castel- 
franeo  (p.  279)  is  thoroughly  authenticated  as  his  work ;  though  at  Venice 
the  'Famiglia  di  Giorgione'  in  the  Pal.  Qiovanelli  (p.  323)  and  an  Apollo 
and  Daphne  in  the  Seminario  Patriarcale  (?.  340)  are  ascribed  to  him. 
The  peculiar  glow  of  his  colouring,  an  attribute  which  seems  natural 
rather  than  acquired,  imparts  even  to  his  isolated  half-figures  unwonted 
life  and  poetical  charm.  The  first  artist  who  fully  developed  that  type  of 
female  beauty  in  which  simple  enjovment  of  life  is  so  admirably  ex- 
pressed was  Jacopo  Palma  {Vecckio^  1480-1628)  of  Bergamo.  The  golden 
hair  of  his  sitters  recalls  the  fashionable  practice  of  the  period  of  dyeing 
the  hair  a  light  colour.  Surpassing  all  his  fellows  in  celebrity,  in  fertility, 
and  in  the  length  of  his  career ,  next  comes  the  great  Tiziano  Vkoblli 
(1477-1676).  Frescoes  by  him  may  be  seen  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  and 
Seuola  del  Carmine  at  Padua  and  in  the  Doges'  Palace  at  Venic^;  and 
though  his  oil-paintings  are  distributed  throughout  the  galleries  of  Europe, 
several  of  his  most  striking  works,  chiefly  religious  compositions,  are 
still  preserved  at  Venice. 

Such  were  the  vitality  and  vigour  and  so  great  were  the  resources  of 
the  Venetian  School,  that  even  masters  of  secondary  rank  frequently  pro- 
duced works  of  the  highest  excellence.  There  is  frequently  but  little  to 
choose  between  them  in  their  skill  in  using  colour.  Foremost  among 
them  are  Sebcutiano  del  Piombo  (1486-1647),  who  afterwards  yielded  to  the 
fascinating  influence  of  Michael  Angelo,  Roceo  Marconi  (d.  1529),  the  dreamy 
Lorenzo  Lotto  (1480-1566),  Bomfazio  dei  FUaH  (1487-1653;  comp.  p.  245), 
of  whose  life  little  is  yet  known,  Giovanni  Antonio  (da)  Pordenone  (1483- 
1539),  whose  flesh -tints  are  nnsurpassed,  and  Paris  Bordone  (1500-71), 
whose  portraits  rival  those  of  Titian.  To  a  younger  generation  belongs 
Jacopo  Tintoretto  iRobustiy  1518-94),  who  squandered  excellent  abilities  on 
superficial  works  (Vasari  calls  him  41  piu  terribile  cervello,  che  abbia 
avuto  msi  la  pittura"),  and  in  his  eagerness  for  effect  lost  the  golden  tints 
of  his  school.  Paolo  Caliari,  sumamed  Veronese  (1528-88),  on  the  other 
hand,  though  more  realistic,  maintains  the  best  traditions  of  his  school.  Last 
among  the  masters  of  note  were  the  Bassanos  (p.  280),  Palma  Oiovane^  and 
Padovanino.  To  the  18th  cent,  belong  Oiov.  Batt.  Tiepolo  (ca.  1693-1770). 
a  spirited  decorative  artist,  Antonio  Canale  (1697-1768),  an  architectural 
■painter,  his  pupil  Bern.  Belotto  (1724-80),  both  sumamed  Canaletto,  and 
Franeeteo  Chtardi  (1712-93),  all  much  admired  by  their  contemporaries. 

Visitors  to  Venice  should  be  provided  with  'Life  on  the  Lagoons, 
(2nd  edit.,  London,  1894),  by  Horatio  F.  Brown,  an  excellent  little  book, 
which  furnishes  answers  to  most  of  the  questions  about  Venice  that  sug- 
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gwt  themselves  to  the  intelligent  visitor.  The  same  author's  'Venice:  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Republic'  (1893)  and  'Venetian  Studies'  (18^  are 
also  recommended.  It  is,  of  course,  well  to  be  familiar  with  iZiwU»'«' Stones 
of  Venice',  or  at  least  with  the  'Introductory  Chapters  and  Local  Indices, 
printed  separately  for  the  use  of  travellers'  (in  2  octavo  vols. ;  1881).  His 
'St.  Mark's  Rest,  the  History  of  Venice  written  for  the  help  of  the  few 
travellers  who  still  care  for  her  Monuments'  is  issued  in  the  same  form 
as  the  better-known  'Mornings  in  Florence'.  The  'Venice'  of  Mr,  J.  C. 
Hare  is  an  interesting  and  convenient  manual;  the  'Venetian  Life^  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howeils  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  of  its  kind.  Bern- 
hard  Bermson'i  ^Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  with  an  index  to 
their  works'  (1891),  will  be  found  useful  by  the  art- lover.  The  Rn. 
Dr.  Alex.  RoberUon's  'Fra  Paolo  Sarpi'  treats  a  critical  epoch  of  Venetian 
history ;  his  'Bible  of  St.  Mark'  deals  exhaustively  with  the  history,  mo- 
saics, and  sculptures  of  St.  Mark's  Church-,  and  his  'Venetian  Sermons'  is 
a  defence  of  the  old  republic.  See  also  the  'Renaissance  in  Italy"*,  by 
/.  A.  Bymondt;  'Venice',  by  the  Hon.  Alethea  Wiel  ('Story  of  the  Nations 
Series';  1894);  'The  Makers  of  Venice'  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  'Venice'  by  Orcmi 
Allen  (Historical  Guides  series);  0  PaulVt  'Venice',  translated  bv  P.  O. 
Konody  (London,  1804);  and  'The  Story  of  Venice'  by  Thos.  Oakey  (Hedieeval 
Towns  series ;  1905).  —  Mr.  Ruskin  advises  the  traveller  who  is  fond  of 
paintings  to  devote  his  principal  attention  'to  the  works  of  Tintoret,  Paul 
Veronese,  and  John  Bellini ;  not  of  course  neglecting  Titian,  yet  remem- 
bering that  Titian  can  be  well  and  thoroughly  studied  in  almost  any  great 
European  gallery,  while  Tintoret  and  Bellini  can  be.  judged  of  imly  in 
Venice,  and  Paul  Veronese  ....  is  not  to  be  fully  estimated  until  he 
is  seen  at  play  among  the  fantastic  chequers  of  the  Venetian  ceilings'. 

Venice^  Ital.  Venezia,  the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  the  province 
of  its  own  name,  a  commercial  and  naval  port,  and  the  seat  (since 
1451)  of  an  archbishop  with  the  title  of  Patriarch,  lies  in  45®  27'  N. 
latitude,  2^2  M.  from  the  mainland,  in  the  Lagune,  a  shallow  "bay  of 
the  Adriatic  about  25  M.  in  length  and  Gi/a  M.  in  width.  Its  15,000 
houses  and  palaces,  chiefly  built  on  piles  and  occupying  an  area 
ahout  6V2  M.  in  circumference,  stand  on  117  small  islands,  formed 
by  more  than  150  canals,  and  connected  by  378  bridges,  most  of 
which  are  of  stone.  The  canals  (rii)^  generally  passable  by  small  boatg 
only,  sometimes  lap  the  very  walls  of  the  houses  and  are  sometimes 
separated  from  them  hy  narrow  paths.  Among  these  houses  extends 
a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  paved  with  stone,  brick,  or  asphalt,  and  alive 
with  picturesque  and  busy  throngs.  The  population,  which  had 
dwindled  from  200,000  to  96,000  after  its  dissolution  as  an  in- 
dependent state  (1797),  is  now  about  148,500.  The  industry  of 
Venice  is  practically  confined  to  ship-building,  the  making  of  cotton 
and  torpedoes,  and  the  flourishing  production  of  art-objects  (p.  286) 
for  its  enormous  annual  invasion  of  strangers.  Its  trade,  almost  en- 
tirely of  goods  in  transit,  has  somewhat  Improved  within  the  last 
few  decades.  The  harbour  consists  of  the  Bacino  (01  CaruUc)  di  San 
Marco  (39  ft.  deep)  and  the  new  Bacino  deUa  Stazione  Marittima, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  Giudecca  Canal,  connected  by  rails  with  the 
railway-station. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  and  Gortellazzo  on  the  N.  to  Bion- 
dolo  on  the  S.  the  Lagoons  are  protected  from  the  open  sea  hy  long 
Band-hills  C^idi;,  strengthened  at  their  narrowest  paits  with  bulwarks 
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fmura%a)  of  mMoniy  (Istrlan  marble),  30  ft.  In  height  and  40-50  ft. 
in  width.  On  the  side  next  the  Lagoons  the  Murazzi  are  perpen** 
dicular,  while  towards  the  sea  they  descend  in  four  terraces,  of 
which  the  highest  is  broad  enough  to  permit  of  two  persons  walking 
abreast.  The  murazzi  on  the  lidi  of  PelUttrina  and  8oitomarina 
(p.  346)  date  firom  the  last  period  of  the  Republic  (1774-81).  The 
Diga  of  MalamoceOj  a  mole  1 Y4  M.  long,  extending  into  the  open 
sea,  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian  goyemment,  after  1825,  to 
protect  Venice  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  A  new  mole,  the 
Diga  Nord  Est,  4V2  M.  long,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Lido,  was  com- 
pleted in  1894.  The  Lagoons  are  connected  with  the  open  sea  by 
four  entrances:  Porto  dei  Tre  Porfi,  Porto  di  Lido,  Porto  di  Mala- 
mocco,  Porto  dU'  Chioggia,  Of  these  the  second  and  third  are  alone 
available  for  large  yessels. 

The  Lagoons  consist  of  the  ^laguna  viva\  and  the  ^laguna  morta\ 
which  are  of  about  equal  extent.  In  the  former  the  tide  rises  and 
falls  about  21/2  ft. ;  the  latter,  near  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  is  a 
malarious  and  shallow  swamp,  now  unaffected  by  the  tide.  Venice 
is  situated  in  the  4aguna  viya',  here  about  5  M.  in  width.  At  high 
water  innumerable  stakes  (^pall'),  rising  from  the  water,  mark  the 
navigable  channels  which  surround  the  city,  forming  a  complicated 
network.  "When  the  wind  blows  strongly,  the  surface  of  the  Lagoons 
is  often  agitated  enough  to  cause  sea-sickness.  In  winter  spring- 
tides (altamarea),  accompanied  by  a  continuous  east  wind,  sometimes 
raise  the  level  of  the  water  about  10  ft.,  so  that  even  the  Piazza  di 
San  Marco  is  flooded  and  may  be  traversed  by  gondola. 

a.  Piazza  of  St.  ICark  and  Enyirous.  Siva  degli  Schiavoni. 

The  **Pia»«a  of  St.  Mark  (PI.  G,  5),  usually  called  'La  Pia%%a\ 
a  square  paved  with  trachyte  and  marble,  191  yds.  in  length,  on 
the  yf.  side  61,  and  on  the  E.  90  yds.  in  breadth,  affords  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Venice.  On  three  sides  it 
is  enclosed  by  Imposing  buildings ,  which  appear  to  form  one  vast 
marble  palace,  blackened  by  age  and  the  elements;  on  the  E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Piazzetta  (p.  297). 

The  two  three-storied  palaces  on  the  N.  and  S.  side  were  once 
the  residence  of  the  nine  'procurators',  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Republic  after  the  Doge,  whence  their  name  Procuratie.  The  Pro- 
curatie  Vecchit,  or  N.  wing,  were  erected  in  1480-1517  by  Pieiro 
Ziombardo,  Bartolomeo  Buon  the  Yourhger,  and  Guglidmo  Bergamasco, 
The  Procuratie  Nuove,  or  S.  wing,  begun  \iy  8camo%%i  m  1584,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  Old  Library  now  form  the  Palazzo  Reale 
(p.  298).  The  edifice  on  the  W.  side,  the  AtriOj  or  Nuova  Fahbriea, 
was  erected  in  1810,  partly  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  San  Ge- 
miniano,  a  work  of  Jac.  Sansovino.  The  groundfloors  of  these  struct- 
ures consist  of  arcades,  and  contain  the  caf^s  and  shops  mentioned 
at  pp.  283,  286. 
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'The  Place  of  St.  Mark  Ib  the  heart  of  Venice,  and  from  this 
beats  new  life  In  every  direction,  throngh  an  intricate  system  of 
streets  and  canals,  that  bring  it  back  again  to  the  same  centre' 
(Howella),  On  summer-eyenlngs  all  who  desire  to  enjoy  firesh  &ii 
congregate  here.  The  scene  is  liveliest  when  the  military  band  pUys 
(Sub.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  8.30-10.30),  and  possesses  a  charm  all 
its  own.  In  winter  the  band  plays  on  the  same  days,  2.30-4,80  p.m., 
and  the  Piazza  is  then  a  fashionable  promenade.  By  moonlight  tbe 
piazza  is  strikingly  impressive. 

A  lai^e  flock  of  Piobons  (Cohmbi)  enlivens  thePiaeza.  In  accordance 
with  an  old  custom  pigeons  were  sent  out  from  the  vestibule  of  San  Marco 
on  Palm  Sunday,  and  tiiese  nested  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  sur- 
rounding buUdings.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  Republic  they  were  fed  at 
the  public  expense,  but  they  are  now  dependent  upon  private  charity. 
Towards  evening  they  perch  in  great  numbers  under  the  arches  of  6t. 
Mark's.  Grain  and  peas  may  be  bought  for  the  pigeons  from  various 
loungers  in  the  Piazza;  and  those  whose  ambition  leans  in  that  direction 
may  have  themselves  photographed  with  the  pigeons  clustering  round  them. 

The  three  richly  decorated  bronze  ^Pedestals  of  the  flag-stafFs  in 
front  of  the  church  were  executed  by  Aless.  Ltopardi  in  1505.  Tbe 
banners  of  the  Republic  which  once  waved  here  are  now  succeeded 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  by  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  nucleus  of  •♦San  Marco  (PI.  H,  5),  the  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
the  tutelary  saint  of  Venice,  whose  bones  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  Venetians  from  Alexandria  in  829 ,  is  a  Romanesque 
brick  basilica,  begun  in  830  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  976.  In  tbe 
middle  of  the  11th  cent,  a  reconstruction  was  begun  in  a  Byzantine 
style  on  the  model  of  the  old  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  decorated  with  that  lavish  and  almost  Oriental  magniil- 
cence  that  commands  our  admiration  to-day.  The  fanciful  e£fect  of 
the  facade  was  enhanced  by  the  Gothic  additions  it  received  in  tbe 
16th  century.  The  edifice  (250  ft.  long,  170  ft  wide)  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  (with  equal  arms),  covered  with  Byzantine  domes 
in  the  centre  and  at  the  end  of  each  arm.  The  foremost  arm  is 
completely  surrounded  by  a  vestibule  covered  with  a  series  of 
smaller  domes.  On  the  S.  side  this  contains  the  baptistery  and  tbe 
Cappella  Zeno;  and  on  the  W.  side  it  forms  the  facade.  Above  it  a 
gallery  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the  church.  Externally  and 
internally  the  church  is  adorned  with  five  hundred  marble  columns 
(mostly  Oriental),  with  capitals  in  an  exuberant  variety  of  styles. 
The  mosaics  cover  an  area  of  45,790  sq.  ft.,  and  the  interior  is 
profusely  decorated  with  gilding,  bronze,  and  Oriental  marble.  Tbe 
mosaics ,  some  of  them  said  to  date  from  the  10th  cent. .  belong 
chiefly  to  the  period  between  the  12th  and  16th  cent.,  and  afford 
interesting  evidence  of  the  early  aptitude  of  the  Venetians  for  pifr- 
torial  composition.  •—  Since  1807  St.  Mark's  has  been  the  cathedral, 
a  dignity  which  once  belonged  to  San  Pietro  di  Oastello  (p.  330). 

Mr.  Buskin,  in  the  ^Stones  of  Venice^  lays  great  stress  upon  the  colour 
ing  of  St.  Mark's,  reminding  the  reader  ^tbat  the  school  of  incrusted  arcbi* 
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tectore  is  the  only  one  in  which  perfect  and  pennanent  chromatic  decoration 
is  po8Sible\  And  again :  —  ^the  effecta  of  8t.  Markka  depend  not  only  apon 
the  most  delicate  soulptnre  in  every  part ,  but ,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
eminently  on  its  colour  also,  and  that  the  most  subtle,  yariable,  inexpressible 
colonr  in  the  world,  —  the  colour  of  glass,  of  transparent  alabaster,  of 
polished  marble,  and  lustrous  gold*. 

Over  the  principal  portal  are  *Foub  Hobsbs  in  gilded  bronse,  5  ft.  in 
height,  whieh  are  among  the  Anest  of  ancient  bronses,  and  the  sole  exist- 
ing specimen  of  an  ancient  quadriga.  They  probably  once  adorned  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Nero,  and  afterwards  that  of  Tri^an.  Constantino  sent 
them  to  Constantinople,  whence  the  Doge  Dandolo  brought  them  to  Venice 
in  1204.  In  1797  they  were  carried  by  Ka|>oleon  to  Paris,  where  they 
afterwards  graced  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  in 
1815  they  were  restored  to  their  former  position  by  Bmp.  Francis. 

Facade.  Xobaics:  helow,  over  the  principal  entrance,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, executed  in  1836;  on  the  right,  Bmbarkation  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
at  Alexandria,  and  its  Arrival  at  Venice,  both  of  1680;  on  the  left,  the 
Veneration  of  the  saint,  of  1728,  and  Deposition  of  the  relics  of  the  saint 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  of  the  13th  century.  ~  Above,  on  the  left  and 
right,  are  four  mosaics  of  the  17th  cent.,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Christ  in 
Hades,  Resurrection,  Ascension.  —  The  quaint  Sculptuebs  ,  especially  at 
the  main  entrance  (allegorical  representation  of  the  months,  etc.),  and  the 
Byzantine  reliefs  in  the  walls  deserve  notice.  Above  are  statues  of  the 
Evangelists  under  canopies;  at  the  end,  the  Annunciation;  above  the 
large  central  arch,  a  statue  of  Christ. 

Vestthnle  (Atrio),  The  Mosaies  in  the  vaulting ,  of  which  the  older 
are  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  the  13th  cent. ,  represent  Old  Testament 
subjects,  beginning  on  the  right :  Ist  Dome,  Creation  of  the  World,  and  Fall 
of  Man;  in  the  following  arch,  the  Deluge;  2nd  Dome,  over  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  church,  St.  Mark,  executed  in  1545  by  the  brothers  Zuccato. 
—  The  three  red  slabs  in  the  pavement  commemorate  the  reconciliation 
between  Emp.  Fred.  Barbarossa  and  Pope  Alexander  III.  (p.  302),  effected 
here  on  23rd  July,  1177,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Doge  Seb.  Ziani. 
According  to  an  old  tradition  the  emperor  kneeling  before  the  pope  said, 
*non  Ubi  sed  Petro\  to  which  the  pope  replied,  *«<  mihi  et  Petro\  —  In  the 
next  arch,  Noah,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel;  3rd  Dome,  History  of  Abraham; 
4th  (comer)  Dome,  Joseph^s  dream,  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,  and  Jacob's 
lament;  5th  and  6th  Domes,  Joseph  in  Egypt;  7th  Dome,  History  of  Moses. 

The  middle  and  right  Bronte  Doors  are  adorned  with  figures  of 
saints  in  enamel  (niello)  work,  and  are  of  Byzantine  origin. 

The  **Interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  crossed  by  a  transept  with 
aisles,  with  five  domes  and  an  apse.  Its  charm  consists  in  the  beauty  of 
the  main  lines,  the  noble  perspectives,  and  the  magnificent  decoration. 
The  Pavemeni  of  marble  mosaic  dates  irom  the  12th  century.  The  Mosaics 
represent,  above  the  door,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Mark  (the  most  ancient 
mosaic;  10th  cent);  in  the  arch  above,  the  Apocalypse  by  Zuceato  (1579). 

Kavb.  The  foot  of  the  Binitisr  on  the  right  is  enriched  with  fine 
antique  reliefs.  The  Mosaics  in  the  right  aisle  represent  Christ  in  Geth* 
semane,  with  legends  of  the  Apostles  above  (12th  cent.);  Ist  Dome,  De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost;  in  the  left  aisle.  Paradise,  and  Martyrdom  of  the 
Apostles  (16th  cent.).  At  the  beginning  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  gilded  By- 
zantine relief  of  the  Madonna  (lOth  cent.),  and  the  Altar  by  the  central 
pillar  on  the  left  has  an  elegant  Byzantine  canopy.  —  The  Mosaics  in  the 
central  dome  of  the  nave  represent  the  Ascension,  and  those  on  the  8. 
and  W.  ribs,  scenes  from  the  Passion  (12th  cent.).  The  other  mosaics  are 
chiefly  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  By  the  screen,  right  and  left  of  the 
approach  to  the  high-altar,  are  two  PulpiU  (ambones)  in  coloured  marble, 
supported  on  columns.  On  the  Screen  are  fourieen  statues  in  marble  by 
the  brothers  Massegne  (1394) :  8t.  Mark,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles,  with 
a  gilded  Crucifix.  On  the  Bood  Arch  above,  fine  mosaics  from  designs  by 
Tintoretto.  —  Lxrr  Tbabsbpt:  above,  on  the  left,  a  Mosaic  of  1542,  re- 
presenting the  genealogy  of  Mary;  fine  Renaissance  Altar^  and  two  bronze 
Candelabra^  dating  from  1520.    To  the  left  is  the  Cappella  dei  Mascoli  (1480), 
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wittt  mosaics  by  MichUl  Giambono  and  an  unknown  Paduan  Master.  Adjoin- 
ing is  the  Cappella  di  Sant"*  Jsidoro^  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Choib  is  tasteful  Renaissance  panelling, 
by  Fra  S«b.  Schlavone^  above  which  are  six  reliefs  in  bronse  (three  on  each 
side),  by  Joe.  8an»ovino,  from  the  life  of  St.  Mark.  To  the  left  is  the 
throne  (Sedia  Pairiarecde)  of  the  archbishop,  by  Sacoardo  (1895).  —  On  the 
balustrade  of  the  Stalls  are  (centre)  the  four  Evangelists  in  bronee.  by 
Sansovino,  and  (sides)  four  Fathers  of  the  church,  by  Girolatno  Caliari  (1614). 

The  ffigh  Altar  (Altar  Maggiore)  stands  beneath  a  canopy  of  verde 
antico,  borne  by  four  columns  of  marble  with  reliefs  of  the  11th  century. 
The  *Pala  d'Oro^  enamelled  work  with  jewels,  on  plates  of  gold  and  silver, 
jexecuted  at  GonstantinopleMn  1105  for  the  front  of  an  altar,  forms  the 
altar-piece;  it  was  re -arranged  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent,  and  furnished 
with  (Gothic  additions.  It  is  uncovered  at  Easter  only,  but  is  shown  daily 
except  on  festivals,  11-3,  by  tickets  (50  c.)  which  admit  to  the  treasury  also. 
Under  the  high-altar  repose  the  relics  of  St.  Mark,  as  the  marble  slab  at 
the  back  records.  —  Behind  the  high -altar  is  a  second  Altar  with  four 
spiral  columns  of  alabaster,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
of  which  the  two  white  ones  in  the  middle  are  translucent.  The  Mosaia 
in  the  Dome  represent  Christ  surrounded  by  Old  Testament  saints*,  those 
of  the  apse,  Christ  enthroned  (1506).  The  door  leading  to  the  sacristy,  to 
the  left,  behind  the  high-altar,  bears  reliefs  of  the  Bntombment  and  Re- 
surrection of  Christ,  and  admirable  heads  of  Evangelists  and  Prophet  (said 
to  be  portraits  of  the  leading  Venetian  artists  of  the  time)  executed  in 
bronze  by  Sansovino  (1556). 

The  Sacristt  (Sagrestia),  to  the  left,  contains  some  fine  mosaics  on  the 
vaulting  (1524).  Cabinets  with  intarsia  work  by  Fra  Beb.  Bchiavone,  Ant. 
and  Paolo  da  Mantova,  etc.  (1450-1520). 

The  Crypt,  restored  in  1901,  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  edifice 
(entr.  from  the  Sacristy ;  adm.  50  c,  from  Nov.  to  May^  closed  12-2).  It  con- 
tains a  multitude  of  short  columns  of  Greek  marble,  and  in  the  middle 
is  an  enclosure  with  marble  railings  of  the  early-Christian  period. 

The  Right  Tbansbpt  contains  two  bronze  Candelabra^  of  the  end  of  the 
16th  century.  —  In  the  comer  is  the  entrance  to  the  Tseasdrt  ( Tesoro  di 
San  Marco;  open  daily,  except  festivals,  11-2;  50  c.):  in  front,  an  episcopal 
throne  of  the  7th  cent.,  with  symbolical  reliefs,  said  to  be  from  Grado 
(p.  853);  in  a  glass-case  to  the  left,  valuable  Byzantine  book-covers.  On 
the  table  to  the  left,  two  Gothic  candelabra  (Idth  cent.);  adjacent,  to.  the 
right,  bust  of  John  the  Baptist,  perhaps  of  the  11th  cent.  (?).  By  the  rear- 
wall  is  an  antependium  in  beaten  silver  (14th  cent.).  In  tike  cabinets  are 
the  sword  of  the  Doge  Morosini  (p.  289) ,  sumptuous  'Church  -  furniture 
works  in  rock-crystal,  agate,  and  turquoise. 

In  the  right  aisle,  close  to  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  Battistebo 
(closed,  Vs  fr.),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  font  of  1546.  The  bronze 
lid,  adorned  with  fine  reliefs  by  Tiziano  Minio  of  Padua  and  Deeiderio  of 
Florence,  bears  a  bronze  statue  of  John  the  Baptist ,  by  Francesco  Segala 
(1565).  (Opposite  the  door,  the  Gothic  monument  of  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo 
(d.  1354).  The  block  of  granite  on  the  altar  is  f^om  Mt.  Tabor.  The 
mosaics  in  the  vaulting  date  from  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  In  the 
central  dome,  Christ  commanding  his  disciples  to  baptize  the  Gentiles  in 
his  name;  the  other  mosaics  are  chiefly  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist. 
—  From  the  Baptistery  we  enter  the  Capfblla  Zbno',  which  is  visible 
through  the  railing  in  the  entrance-vestibule.  In  the  centre  rises  the 
handsome  'Monument  of  Cardinal  Giambattista  Zeno  (d.  1501),  entirely  in 
bronze,  designed  like  the  altar  by  Al.  Leopardi  and  Ant.  Lombardo  (1604-19); 
on  the  sarcophagus  is  the  figure  of  the  cardinal,  over  lifesize ;  below  are 
six  Virtues  by  Paolo  Savino.  The  handsome  altar  and  canopy  are  also 
cast  in  bronze,  with  the  exception  of  the  frieze  and  the  bases  of  the 
columns.  Over  the  altar  are  groups  in  bronze,  of  the  'Madonna  (^della 
Scarpa'),  by  Ant.  Lombardo  (1515),  and  St.  Peter  and  John  the  Baptist,  by 
P.  Savino;  above,  a  relief  of  God  the  Father,  executed  by  Ant.  Lombardo; 
on  the  altar  itself,  a  relief  of  the  Resurrection.  To  the  right  and  left, 
two.  lions  in  coloured  marble. 
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The  Tiritor  1b  strongly  recommeDded  to  walk  round  the  Qallery  in- 
side the  church  in  order  to  izupect  the  mosaics  more  closely.  Ascent 
from  the  principal  portal  (adm.  60  c;  closed  12-2).  The  gallery  outside 
the  chnreb  should  then  he  Tisited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  bronze 
horses  (p.  295). 

In  the  Fiazzetta  del  Leoni^  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  Mark's,  under 
the  arch  of  the  transept,  is  the  marble  sarcophagus,  borne  by  lions, 
of  DanieleManinij^.  290;  d.  at  Paris,  1867).  — Beyond  this  is  the 
Palazzo  FatriareaU^  occupied  by  the  Archbishop  since  1807  (comp. 
p.  294). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  church  are  two  short  square  Pinters, 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  brought  in  1256  from  the  church  of  St.  Saba 
at  Ptolemais  (6th  cent.) ,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Venetians. 
From  the  Pietra  delBandOj  a  block  of  porphyry  at  the  S.W.  comer, 
the  decrees  of  the  Republic  were  promulgated.  Two  curious  Reliefs 
in  porphyry,  immured  by  the  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  the  Doges, 
represent  two  pairs  of  figures  with  sword  and  mantle  embracing 
each  other.  They  are  said  also  to  have  been  brought  from  Ptolemais 
and  are  the  subject  of  various  legends  (see  Harems  ^Venice'). 

The  square  Campanile  (di  San  Marco),  322  ft.  in  height,  which 
rose  opposite  St.  Mark's,  to  the  S.W.,  collapsed  on  July  14th,  1902, 
cmshing  the  Loggetta  at  its  foot.  It  was  begun  in  888,  rebuilt  in 
1148  and  1529,  and  provided  with  a  new  upper  story  by  Bart.  Buon 
the  Younger,  after  an  earthquake  in  1612.  The  foundations  have 
been  strengthened  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower  was  begun  in 
1906.  — ^  The  Loggetta,  or  vestibule,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cam- 
panile, erected  by  Sansovino  in  1540,  once  a  rendezvous  of  the 
Nobili  and  afterwards  a  waiting'- room  for  the  guards  during  the 
Besslons  of  the  great  €k)uncil,  is  to  be  rebuilt  also.  The  bronze  statues 
of  Peace,  Mercury,  Apollo,  and  Pallas,  by  Sansovino,  and  the  four 
reliefs  on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  by  Girol.  da  Ferrara,  as  well 
as  the  Bronze  Oate$  by  AnU  Oai,  cast  in  1750,  have  escaped  with  little 
injury.  These,  with  Sansovino's  terracotta  group  of  the  Holy  Family, 
which  has  been  pieced  together  again,  will  be  replaced  in  the  new 
huilding. 

The  Clock  Tower  (Torre  delV  Orologio ;  Pi.  G,  H,  5),  on  the 
opposite  side,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Old  Procuratie,  erected  in  1496-99 
perhaps  from  designs  by3foro  Coducei(?J,  rises  over  a  lofty  gateway, 
which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Mereeria  (p.  321).  The  gilded  figure 
of  the  Madonna  was  executed  in  the  studio  of  the  Lombardi.  On 
the  platform  are  two  giants  in  bronze  (by -Ant.  Bizzo?),  who  strike  the 
hours  on  a  bell.  The  custodian  of  the  clock  explains  the  mechanism 
(V2  fr-))  entrance  under  the  archway  to  the  left,  indicated  by  a 
notice. 

From  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Lagune 
extends  the  •Piaasetta  (PI.  H,  5,  6),  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Library,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Palace  of  the  Doges.  On  the  side 
next  the  Lagune  are  two  Granite  Columns ,  from  Syria  or  Constan- 
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tinople,  erected  here  in  1180;  one  of  tliem  bears  the  Winged  Lion 
of  St.  Mark  (shattered  at  Paris  in  1815,  bnt  put  together  again  in 
1893) ;  the  other,  St.  Theodore  on  a  crocodile,  patron  of  the  ancient 
republic,  placed  here  in  1329.  This  used  to  be  the  place  of  execu- 
tion J  it  is  now  (at  the  Molo)  the  chief  stand  for  gondolas^  (p.  283). 
The  Venetian  phrase  ^fra  Marco  e  Todaro'  corresponds  to  our  'be- 
tween hammer  and  anvil'. 

The  ••Old  Library  (Libreria  Vecchia)j  erected  by  Sansovino  in 
1536-53,  is  a  magnificent  building  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  one  of 
the  finest  secular  edifices  in  Italy.  The  N.E.  end  was  damaged  by 
the  fall  of  the  Campanile.  In  plan  it  consists  of  a  double  colonnade 
with  arches  and  embedded  columns.  In  the  upper  colonnade  the 
arches  rest  upon  a  separate  series  of  smaller  fluted  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  effect  is  so  fine  as  to  justify  certain  liberties 
Sansovino  has  taken,  such  as  that  of  enlarging  the  metopes  at 
the  expense  of  the  triglyphs  and  architrave.  The  caryatides  at 
the  main  portal  are  by  Al,  Vittoria.  The  building  is  now  united  vnth 
the  Procuratie  Nuove  to  form  the  royal  palace  (p.  293). 

'The  Library  of  St.  Mark  remains  the  crowning  triumph  of  Venetian 
art.  It  i0  impossible  to  contemplate  its  noble  doable  row  of  open  arches 
without  echoing  the  judgment  of  Palladio,  that  nothing  more  sumptuous 
or  beautiful  had  been  invented  since  the  age  of  ancient  Rome'  (J.  A.  Spmondt). 

INTEBIOK.  In  the  Antechamber  of  the  Library  is  a  ceiling- painting 
representing  Wisdom,  by  Titian  (a  late  work).  —  The  Main  Saloon  is  em- 
bellished with  portraits  of  twelve  philosophers  (ind.  Diogenes  and  Ar- 
chimedes by  Tintoretto)  and  ceiling-paintings  by  Paolo  Veronese  (Qeometry, 
Arithmetic,  and  Music ;  1556)  and  others.  Two  large  frescoes  by  TintoretiOf 
formerly  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  represent  a  Miracle  of  St.  Mark 
(rescue  of  a  Saracen  during  a  storm)  and  the  ^Transference  of  the  relies 
of  the  saint  from  Alexandria  (p.  294).  We  may  also  note :  Boeeo  Marconi, 
The  woman  taken  in  adultery,  Boni/azio^  Madonna  with  SS.  Homobonus 
and  Barbara  (1530). 

On  the  Lagune,  between  the  Library  and  the  Royal  Garden j  is 
the  oldZecca(Pl.  H,  6;  hence  'zecchino'  or  'sequin')  or  Mint,  also 
built  by  Sansovino  in  1536.  Since  1905  it  has  accommodated  the 
celebrated  Library  of  St.  Hark  (Biblioteea  Mareiana;  adm.  see 
p.  288;  special  permission  necessary  for  the  MSS.  and  codices), 
founded  in  1468  by  Card.  Bessarione  and  transferred  at  N,apoleon's 
command  from  the  Old  Library  to  the  Doges'  Palace  in  1812.  The 
library  contains  300,000  printed  volumes  and  about  11,000  MSS. 

Oboumd  Floor.  The  vestibule  is  adorned  with  two  Atlantes,  by  Oirol. 
Campagna  and  Titiano  Aepeiti.  The  fine  hall  is  used  as  a  reading-room. 
The  other  rooms  contain  the  modern  books. 

FiBST  Floor.  From  the  loggia  we  enter  the  two  MSS.  rooms.  The 
show-cases  in  the  first  of  these  contain  some  splendid  Byzantine  book- 
covers  of  the  9-llth  cent. ;  a  copy  of  Dante  of  the  second  half  of  the  14th 
cent.,  with  numerous  miniatures,  and  the  *Breviario  Qrimani^  a  famous 
early-Flemish  breviary  of  the  beginning  of  the  I8th  cent,  with  beautiful 
miniatures  in  the  style  of  i/a&vss  and  Cferard  David ;  other  yaluahle  MSS. ; 
and  books  printed  in  Venice. 

The  older  books,  including  many  incunabula  and  valuable  Aldlne 
editions,  are  preserved  on  the  second  and  third  floors. 
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The  **Palae6  of  the  BogM  fPotosso  Dueale;  Pi.  H,  5),  the  W. 

Bide  of  whioli  (82  yds.)  faces  the  Piazzetta,  and  the  8.  side  (78  yds.) 
the  Molo  and  the  Lagune,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  beside  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Theodore  abont  814  for  the  first  Doge  of  Venice.  It 
vas  rebuilt  after  conflagrations  in  976  and  1105,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  altered  and  restored.  The  Gothic  exterior,  lined  with 
small  slabs  of  coloured  marble,  and  with  two  pointed  arcades  of  107 
columns  (36  below,  71  aboye),  one  above  the  other,  was  thoroughly 
restored  In  1873-89.  The  S.  part  dates  from  the  14th  cent.  (1309 
et  seq. ;  large  window,  by  Pierpaolo  MoMegne^  1404),  while  the  W. 
facade  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1428-38  by  Qiovcmni  Buon  and 
his  sons  Panialeone  and  Bartolomeo  Buon  the  Elder,  The  magnificent 
tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  upper  story  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  one  of  the  restorations. 

The  upper  arcade,  called  *^La  Loggia\  is  remarkably  rich.  From 
between  the  two  columns  of  red  marble  (9th  and  10th  from  the 
principal  portal)  the  Republic  caused  its  sentences  of  death  to  be 
proclaimed.  The  capitals  of  the  short  columns  below  (which  have  no 
bases)  are  richly  decorated  with  foliage,  figures  of  men,  and  animals. 
On  the  corner-pillar  to  the  left  next  the  portal  are  interesting  figures 
of  Numa  PompUius,  Scipio,  Emperor  Trajan  judging  the  cause  of 
a  widow,  Justice,  etc. ,  all  with  inscriptions.  The  group  above  these 
is  the  ^Judgment  of  Solomon  by  two  unknown  Florentines.  At  the 
comer  towards  the  Lagune,  Adam  and  Eve.  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  gives 
an  elaborate  description  of  these  sculptures  in  his'Stones  of  Venice', 
affirms  that  the  capital  under  this  group,  ^in  the  workmanship  and 
grouping  of  its  foliage',  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  he  knows  in 
Europe.  At  the  S.E.  angle,  the  sin  of  Noah.  All  these  are  Gothic. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Piazzetta  facade  is  an  alto-relief  of  the  Lion 
of  St.  Mark  with  a  kneeling  figure  of  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  (1523-38), 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Radicals  in  1797  and  restored  by  TJrha/no 
Bottasso  in  1897.  Adjacent  is  a  Venetia  enthroned  (15th  cent.). 

The  transition  from  late-Gothic  to  Renaissance  forms  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fine  portal  adjoining  St.  Mark's,  built  in  1438-43 
by  Qiov,  and  Bart  Buon  ihe  Elder.  It  is  called  *Porta  deUa  Carta 
from  the  placards  which  announced  the  decrees  of  the  Republic 
here.  The  figure  of  Temperance,  below  to  the  left,  the  charming 
Putti,  climbing  among  the  Gothic  foliage  of  the  tympanum,  and  the 
figure  of  Justice,  above,  are  especially  attxactive.  The  relief  of  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  with  the  kneeling  figure  of  Doge  Franc.  Foscari, 
above  the  portal,  is  modem  (comp.  p.  303). 

The  magnificent  *Goxj&t  was  begun  about  1484  by  Ant.  £»so, 
continued  in  1499-1511  by  Pietro  Lombardo  and  in  1545-50  by  Ant. 
Scarpagnmoy  but  only  partly  completed.  The  florid  facade  on  the  E. 
side  it  probably  by  Rlzzo.  The  little  facade  adjoining  St.  Mark's 
at  the  N.E.  corner,  attributed  to  Ougl.  Bergamaaco  (1520),  is  less 
gorgeous,  but  more  happily  proportioned.  Within  one  of  the  highest 
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windows  to  the  left  of  the  main  facade  was  the  prison  of  the  poet 
Count  Silvio  Pellico  in  1822,  before  he  was  remoyed  to  the  Spiel- 
berg at  Brunn  (comp.  p.  46).  In  the  centre  of  the  oourt  are  two 
Well  Heads  in  bronze,  of  1556  and  1559.  On  the  facade  of  the 
Clock  Tower  J  to  the  right,  is  a  statue  of  the  Venetian  general  Duke 
Francis  Maria  I.  of  Urbino  (d.  1538)  by  the  Florentine  sculptor 
G,  Bandini.  Most  of  the  other  statues  are  antique,  but  freely  restored. 

The  richly  ornamented /Sea2a  dei  GigarUi,  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  palace,  derives  its  name  from  the  colossal  statues  of  Mars  and 
Neptune  at  the  top,  by  8anaovino(i66A').  On  the  highest  landing  of 
these  steps,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Republic,  the  doges  were 
crowned.  Opposite,  on  the  so-called  Arco  Foscari,  are  beautiful 
statues  of  *Adam  and  Eve,  by  Antonio  Rizzo  (1464). 

The  "Intekiok  (admission,  see  p.  288 ;  office  on  the  first  floor, 
to  the  right)  is  another  prominent  specimen  of  Venetian  art, 
although  it  was  robbed  of  many  treasures  by  the  French  in  1797. 
While  the  earliest  native  painters  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  the  great  masters  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent, 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Palace  of  the  Doges.  As,  however, 
their  works  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1577,  the  palace 
now  forms  a  museum  of  later  masters  only,  such  as  Tintoretto, 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  Palma  Oiovane,  but  it  still  presents  a  most 
brilliant  display  of  Venetian  painting,  so  far  as  execnted  for  behoof 
of  the  state.  The  excellent  condition  of  the  paintings  is  note- 
worthy j  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  P.  Veronese  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated.  Lists  of  the  pictures  are  placed  in  the  principal  rooms 
(except  on  Sun.  and  holidays;  printed  description  50  c). 

We  ascend  the  Scala  dei  Oiganti.  Around  the  upper  colonnade 
are  modern  busts  of  Venetian  scholars,  artists,  and  doges,  and  a 
few  antiques  from  the  Archaeological  Museum  (p.  303 ;  Dionysus 
and  a  satyr,  Apollo  resting,  two  Muses).  Tickets  of  admission  are 
sold  opposite  the  staircase  (see  p.  288).  To  the  right  is  the  richly 
decorated  Seala  d'Oro  of  Sansovino,  completed  in  1577,  once 
accessible  to  those  only  whose  names  were  entered  as  *Nobili*  in 
the  Golden  Book.  The  stucco-work  is  by  Al.  Vittoria,  the  paintings 
by  O,  B.  Franco.  By  this  staircase  we  ascend  on  week-days  direct 
to  the  upper  story.  —  The  next  staircase,  the  Scala  dei  Censori,  is 
the  entrance  on  Sundays  and  festivals  (p.  302). 

The  Upper  Floor  contains  the  apartments  in  which  the  author- 
ities of  the  Republic  held  their  meetings,  and  which  retain  much 
of  their  ancient  splendour.  We  first  enter  a  small  anteroom,  the  — 

I.  Atbio  Quadrato,  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Tintoretto,  Doge 
PriuU  receiving  the  sword  of  justice.  On  the  walls,  portraits  of  pro- 
curators (p.  293),  also  by  Tintoretto.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

II.  Sala  dellb  Quattro  Porte,  restored  in  1869 ;  architectonic 
decorations  'byPalladio,  1575.  Entrance-wall,  in  the  centre:  *Dogc 
Ant.  Grimani  kneeling  before  Religion,  by  Titian  (a  late  work ;  ca. 
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1555);  the  figures  at  the  sides  are  by  Marco  VecellL  The  side 
pictnres  are  by  Titian's  pupils:  left,  Verona  conquered  by  the 
Venetians  in  1469,  by  Qiov.  Contarini,  Over  the  windows  in  the 
E.  wall :  Neptune  strewing  the  treasures  of  the  deep  at  the  feet  of 
Venetia,  by  Tiepolo,  Exit-wall :  Arrival  of  Henry  III.  of  France  at 
Venice  in  1574,  by  Andrea  Vicentino ;  Doge  Marino  Grimani  receiv- 
ing the  Persian  ambassadors  in  1603,  by  QdbritU  Caliari,  son  of 
P.  Veronese.  Magnificent  ceiling :  stucco-work  by  Santovino,  paint- 
ing by  Jae,  Tintoretto.  —  Next  we  enter  the  — 

m.  Anticollboio,  opposite  the  Atrio  Quadrate.  Architectonic 
decoration  and  fine  chinmey-piece  designed  by  8eamo%%i,  Opposite 
the  windows,  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan,  by  Baisano;  *Rape  of 
Europa,  by  P.  Veronese.  Also,  four  paintings  by  Tintoretto :  Forge 
of  Vulcan,  Mercury  with  the  Graces,  Minerva  driving  back  Mars, 
and  Ariadne  and  Bacchus.  On  the  ceiliiig,  Venetia  enthroned  (In- 
jured), a  fresco  by  P.  Veronese. 

IV.  Sala  dbl  Collbgio.  On  the  loft,  chimney-piece  with  sta- 
tues of  Hercules  and  Mercury,  by  CampagrM.  Over  the  door  and 
on  the  exit-wall:  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  praying  to  the  Virgin,  Nup- 
tials of  St.  Catharine  [with  a  portrait  of  Doge  Franc.  Donate),  Virgin 
in  glory  (with  Doge  Niccold  da  Ponte),  Adoration  of  the  Saviour 
(with  Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo),  all  by  Jac.  Tintoretto.  Over  the 
throne,  a  memorial  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  (1571),  *Christ 
in  glory  I  below,  Doge  Venier,  Venetia,  Religion,  St.  Mark,  etc.), 
by  P.  Veronese.  Ceiling- paintings  (considered  the  finest  in  the 
palace),  Neptune  and  Mars,  Faith,  *Venetia  on  the  globe  with 
Justice  and  Peace,  all  by  P.  Veronese. 

'The  roof  is  entirely  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  traveller  who  really 
loves  painting  ought  to  get  leave  to  come  to  this  room  whenever  he  chooses 
and  should  pass  the  sunny  summer  mornings  there  again  and  again  .... 
He  will  no  otherwise  enter  so  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Venice".  —  Rutkin. 

V.  SAI.A  DEL  Sbnato.  Ovcr  the  throne.  Descent  from  the 
Cross  by  Jac.  Tintoretto,  with  portraits  of  the  Doges  Pietro  Lando 
and  Marc  Antonio  Trevisano ;  on  the  wall,  to  the  left,  Doge  Seb. 
Venier  before  Venetia,  Doge  Pasquale  Cicogna  in  presence  of  the 
Saviour,  Venetia  with  the  Lion  against  Europa  on  the  Bull  (an 
allusion  to  the  League  of  Cambrai,  see  p.  289),  all  by  Palma 
Oiovane ;  Doge  Pietro  Loredan  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Jae.  Tintoretto.  Above  the  exit,  Christ  in  glory,  with  Doges 
Lorenzo  and  Girolamo  Priuli,  by  Palma  Oiovane.  Central  ceiling- 
painting  :  Venice,  Queen  of  the  Sea,  by  Jac.  Tintoretto, 

Beyond  this  room  (to  the  right  of  the  throne)  is  the  Akti- 
CHiESBTTA,  or  vestibule  to  the  chapel  of  the  Doges,  containing  two 
pictures  by  J.  Tintoretto,  SS.  Jerome  and  Andrew,  and  SS.  Louis, 
Margaret,  and  George.  —  The  Chapbl  (ChiesettaJ  itself  contains 
pictures  of  little  importance ;  over  the  altar.  Statue  of  the  Madonna 
hy  Tomm.  Lomhardi  (1636).  —  We  return  to  the  Sala  delle  Quattro 
Porte  and  thence  pass  through  an  anteroom  (left)  to  the  — 
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YI.  Sala  dbl  Gonbiolio  dbi  Diboi  (comp.  p.  289).  Entrance 
wall :  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  Doge  Seb.  Ziani  (p.  303),  the  con- 
qneror  of  Emp.  Fred.  Baibaiossa,  by  Leandro  Bassano;  opposite, 
the  Peace  of  Bologna  between  Pope  Clement  YII.  and  Emp.  Chai- 
lee  v.,  1529,  by  Mareo  Veeelli.  Back-wall:  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  AUense.  Ceiling-paintings,  partly  copies  of  Veronese  and  partly 
by  BaU.  Zelotti  and  others ;  the  *01d  Man  supporting  his  head  with 
his  hand  (at  the  back)  is  by  P.  Veronese  himself. 

YII.  SaladbllaBusbola,  ante-chamber  of  the  three  Inquisitors 
of  the  Republic.  On  the  entrance-wall  (the  present  egress)  is  an 
opening,  formerly  adorned  with  a  lion^s  head  in  marble,  into  the 
mouth  of  which  (Bocea  di  Leone)  secret  notices  were  thrown.  This 
room  contains  two  pictures  by  Alienee :  on  the  entrance- wall,  Tak- 
ing of  Brescia,  1426,  opposite,  Taking  of  Bergamo,  1427;  chimney- 
piece  by  Sansovino  ,*  opposite,  Doge  Leon.  Donato  kneeling  before 
the  Madonna,  by  Mareo  Veeelli,  On  the  ceiling,  St.  Mark  surround- 
ed by  angels,  by  Paolo  Veronese  (a  copy).  —  The  room  to  the  right 
is  the  — 

YIII.  Sala  dbi  Capi  del  Consiolio  (the  three  heads  of  the 
Council  of  Ten).  Central  ceiling-painting,  an  angel  driving  away  the 
Tices,  of  the  school  of  Paolo  Veronese;  chimney-piece  \>y  8ansovino, 
with  caryatides  by  Pietro  da  Salb.  On  the  entrance-wall :  Madonna 
and  Child,  two  saints,  and  Doge  Leon.  Loredan,  by  Vine,  Catena. 
—  We  now  return  to  the  Sala  della  Bussola  and  descend  to  the  — 

Cbntbal  Floob,  to  which  the  Scala  dei  Censori  leads  direct  (on 
Sun.  and  holidays,  see  p.  300).  To  the  right  is  the  Archaeologied 
Museam  (p.  303),  to  the  left  are  the  Sala  Bessarione  (p.  303)  and 
the  — 

Sala  dbl  Maggiob  Consiqlio,  59  yds.  long,  27  yds.  broad, 
50  ft.  high,  which  was  the  assembly -hall  of  the  Great  Council 
(p.  290).  The  balcony  affords  a  *Ylew  of  the  lagoons,  with  the  is- 
lands of  San  Giorgio  and  the  Giudecca  opposite,  and  the  Lido  in 
the  distance  to  the  left.  The  ceiling-paintings,  which  represent 
battles  of  the  Yenetians,  are  by  P.  Veronese,  Frane.  Bassano,  Jae. 
TintorettOy  and  Palma  Oiovane;  the  best  are  *Yenlce  crowned  by 
Fame  (in  the  large  oval  next  the  entrance)  by  Paolo  Veronese,  and 
Doge  Niccold  da  Ponte  in  the  presence  of  Yenice,  with  the  senate 
and  ambassadors  of  the  conquered  cities  (in  the  rectangle  in  the 
centre),  by  Jae,  Tintoretto.  —  On  the  frieze  are  the  portraits  of 
76  doges,  beginning  with  Obelerio  Antenoreo  (d.  810),  the  ninth 
doge  of  the  confederation  (p.  220).  Between  the  first  two  portraits 
on  the  end-wall  is  a  black  tablet  bearing  the  inscription :  ^Hic  est 
locus  Marini  Falethri  decapitati  pro  criminibus'  (comp.  p.  288).  — 
On  the  E.  wall,  formerly  covering  Guariento's  frescoes  (p.  291)) 
Jae.  Tintoretto's  Paradise ,  the  largest  oil  -  painting  in  the  world 
(72  ft  by  23  ft. ;  restored  in  1904),  with  a  bewildering  multitude 
of  figures,  many  of  the  heads  of  which  are  admirable. 
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On  the  wallA  are  21  large  sceaes  from  (he  history  of  the  Bepablic  by 
Leandro  and  Francesco  Batsanc^  Paolo  VeronesOy  Jacopo  and  DommUo  7¥nto- 
ri^y  etc.  These  pictures  consist  of  two  series.  The  first  illustrates  in 
somewhat  boastfnl  fashion  the  life  of  Dogt  Sebattiano  Ziani  (il78<T9),  who 
accorded  an  asylum  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  during  his  strife  with  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa  (eomp.  p.  302)  and  (in  league  with  the  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy)  resisted  the  imperial  demands  ^  the  second  depicts  the  exploits  of 
Bog9  Enrico  JDandolo  (p.  289).  The  final  scene  of  the  former  series ,  by 
Giulio  dal  Moro  (on  the  end  wall)  depicts  the  Pope  presenting  gifts  to 
the  Doge,  including  the  ring,  the  symbol  of  supremacy  with  which  the  Doge 
aannally  ^wedded  the  Adriatic',  1177  (comp.  p.  S29). 

The  GoBBiBOB  contains  a  hnst  of  the  Emp.  Francis  I.  and  por- 
traits of  several  senators.  —  The  Sala  bbllo  Scbutinio,  or  Voting 
Hall,  used  at  the  election  of  the  doges  and  other  officials)  is  dec- 
orated similarly  to  the  preceding  room.  The  balcony  affords  a  good 
view  of  Sansovino's  Library. 

On  the  frieae  are  portraits  of  the  last  89  doges,  from  Pietro  Loredan 
(1567-70)  down  to  Lod.  M anin  (1797).  Entrance-wall :  Last  Judgment,  by 
PaUna  CKovmno;  above,  Prophets,  by  A.  Vieentino.  —  On  the  other  walls 
and  on  the  ceiling  are  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Bepublic,  by  Marco 
YtcclUy  AlimsOy  Andrea  Vicentinoy  Jac.  TintorettOy  and  others.  —  Opposite 
the  entrance :  Monument  erected  in  1694  to  Doge  Francesco  Morosini  ^Pelo- 
ponnesiacus^  who  in  168i-90  conquered  the  Morea  and  Athens  (p.  289) ;  the 
bronae  half-figure  of  the  doge  in  front  is  attributed  to  G.  F.  Alherghetti. 

We  return,  to  the  right,  through  the  Sala  di  Quabantia  tJiviL 
Nova,  the  dvil  court,  which  contains  some  unimportant  paintings. 

The  Sala  Bessabiokb,  formerly  the  vestibule  of  St.  Mark's 
Library  (p.  298),  contains  the  remains  of  Quariento's  (p.  291)  large 
fresco  of  Paradise,  brought  hither  from  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Gon- 
siglio,  where  it  was  concealed  by  Tintoretto's  Paradise.  Guarien- 
to's  work  is  said  to  have  been  freely  retouched  as  early  as  1524 
(comp.  also  Jacobello  del  Fiore's  copy,  mentioned  at  p.  308).  On 
the  ceiling,  'Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Paolo  Veroneaey  from  the 
now  demolished  church  of  San  Nicoletto  del  Frari.  —  To  the  left 
is  the  Sala  w  Quabantia  Civil  Ybcchu,,  or  former  room  of  the 
civil  appe4l  court. 

The  Abohjeolooical  Musbuh  occupies  the  rooms  not  injured 
by  the  fire  of  1577,  in  which  the  doges  resided  down  to  the  close 
of  the  16th  oentuf  y.  It  contains  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
ture* in  marble,  most  of  them  brought  home  as  booty  by  the  Vene- 
tians.from  their  campaigns. 

I.  Boon  (Galleria  d'lngresso).  Two  pictures  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark, 
by  Jacobello  del  Fiore  (1415),  and  ViU.  Carpaceio  (1516).  Busts  of  Doges,  in< 
eluding  Andrea  Vendramin  and  Francesco  Foacari,  the  latter  a  fragment 
of  the  relief  over  the  Porta  della  Carta  (p.  299),  demolished  by  the  Ba- 
dicals  in  1797. 

II.  Boom  (Camera  degli  Scarlatti;  originally  the  doges^  bedroom). 
Fine  early-Benaissance  wooden  ceiling.  Chimney-piece  "bj  Ant.  and  TtUlio 
Lombardo.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  relief  of  the  Doge  Leon.  Loredan 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  perhaps  by  Ant.  Ritzoty)^  the  relief  of  the 
Madonna,  opposite,  dates  from  1528.    Portraits  of  Doges. 

in.  Book  (Sala  dello  Scudo).  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sala 
del  Filoflofi  (p.  804),  the  famous  *Map  of  the  world  by  the  Camaldulensian 
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monk  Fra  Manro,  1457-^9;  adjacent,  to  the  right,  flix  tablets  of  carved  wood 
from  the  planisphere  of  Hadji  Mehemet  of  Tanis  (1559),  captnred  by  the 
Venetians  in  the  17th  century.  On  the  walls,  other  old  maps.  In  the 
eases,  Boman  and  Bysantine  coins.  —  The  door  to  the  left  leads  into  the^ 

IV.  Boom  (Sala  dei  Busti),  with  a  fine  early -Benaiisance  wooden 
ceiling  and  a  chimney-piece  by  Ant.  and  Tallio  Lombardo.  Kumeroaa 
bnsts  of  Boman  emperors  (the  best  Vitellius,  opposite  the  entrance).  In  the 
centre  are  Venetian  medals,  etc.  —  We  now  pass  in  a  straight  direction 
into  the  — 

V.  Boom  (Sala  dei  Bronzi),  with  chimney-pieee  and  magnificent  ceiling 
of  the  16th  century.  Small  sculptures  in  marble,  bronze,  and  ivory.  Dies 
for  Venetian  coins.    Greek  vases.    Egyptian  antiquities. 

VI.  Boom  (Stanza  degli  Stucehi),  decorated,  like  B.  Vn,  with  stucco 
reliefs  of  the  18th  century.  Show-cases  with  Venetian  coins.  By  the 
window,  a  narwhal-horn,  with  carvings.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

VII.  Boom  (Sala  dei  Filosofl).  From  the  steps  of  the  staircase  by  the 
right  wall  we  see  an  interesting  *Fresco  of  St.  Christopher,  by  Titian^ 
painted  about  1524.  In  the  wall  of  an  adjacent  corridor  is  a  memorial  of 
the  monument  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  banished 
by  Bichard  II.  The  Duke  died  at  Venice  in  1399  and  was  buried  in  the 
vestibule  of  San  Marco  (p.  295).  His  body  was  removed  to  England  in  1533, 
while  his  monumental  tombstone  remained  in  situ  till  1840,  when  it  also 
was  taken  to  England.  —  The  door  in  the  K.E.  corner  of  this  room  leads 
to  the  — 

Vni.-X.  Booms  (Stanze  del  Doge).  Bound  the  walls  of  the  first  room 
(Stanza  Gi alia)  are  bronze  sculptures  of  the  Benaissance:  Al.  VUtariay  Bust 
of  Doge  Seb.  Venier  \  Ant.  Lomhardi^  Assumption  and  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  reliefs  from  the  destroyed  monument  of  the  Doges  Marco  and 
Agost.  Barbarigo  in  the  Carita ;  Riccio  (?),  Four  reliefs  from  the  legend  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  (opposite)  Tabernacle  door  from  the  church  of  St.  Servus 
(destroyed  in  1812)^  Riccio (f)^  St.  Martin;  Camelio^  Battle-scenes.  TulUo 
Lombardi,  Double  relief-portrait  in  marble;  Doge''s  hat  (como  ducale).  In 
the  show-cases  are  fine  medals  and  plaqaettes  by  Piwnello^  MattM  de*  Pasii^ 
Sperandio,  Leone  Leoni^  and  others.  In  the  middle,  coins  (oselle)  from 
Murano,  ivory  reliefs,  and  cameos  (among  th^m,  Zeus  Aigiochos).  —  In 
the  next  room  (Stanza  Grigia)  is  a  chimney-piece  by  Pietro  Lombardi  (?). 
Antiquities:  opposite  the  windows,  Bape  of  Ganymede,  a  Boman  work, 
freely  restored.  By  the  exit-wall,  three  *Conquered  Gauls,  resembling  the 
Dying  Gladiator  at  Borne  and  connected  with  similar  statues  at  Naples  and 
Borne,  ancient  copies  of  the  groups  erected  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
by  Attains  I.,  King  of  Pergamum,  about  B.C.  239,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Gauls  at  Sardes.  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  perhaps  after  Lysippus.  — 
The  third  room  (Stanza  Azzurra)  also  contains  ancient  marbles,  including 
two  Boman  tripod-bases  with  armed  Cupids.  Above  is  a  faded  fresco  of 
the  Madonna  and  two  angels,  by  Titian,  —  We  now  pass  through  the  Sala 
dello  Scudo  into  the  — 

XI.  Boom  (Stanza  dei  Bassorelievi).  Entrance-wall,  immediately  to 
the  right.  Fragment  of  a  Greek  tomb-relief.  Farther  on,  ^Fragment  of  an 
Attic  frieze  of  a  naval  battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians.  In  the  comer, 
Square  Roman  altar,  with  charming  representations  of  satyrs.  On  the 
exit-wall,  in  the  middle,  Front  of  a  Boman  sarcophagus,  representing  the 
death  of  the  children  of  Niobe*,  to  the  left,  Warrior  sacrificing. 

We  now  descend  the  staircase  and  beyond  the  Scala  dei  Censor! 
(p.  300)  pass  through  the  second  door  to  the  right  (marked  *Prigi- 
oni'),  from  which  a  narrow  passage  leads  to  the  lofty  Bridge  of 
Sighs  (Ponte  dei  Sospiri;  PI.  H,  5),  which  was  constructed  by 
Ant,  Contino  in  1596-1606  and  connects  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges  with  the  Career i  or  Prigioni  Criminalif  bnilt  in  1571-97  by 
Oiov.  da  Ponte.  These,  the  prison  for  ordinary  criminals,  are  still 
in  use,  while  the  notorious  Piombiy  or  piisoni  under  the  leaden  leof 
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of  the  PaUoe,  were  destroyed  in  1797.  A  sUireue  descends  from 
the  above-mentioned  passage  to  the  Posst,  a  series  of  gloomy  dun- 
geons, with  a  tortnre-chamber  and  the  place  of  execution  for  po- 
litical criminals.  Too  much  sentiment  need  not  he  wasted  on  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  as  the  present  structure  —  that  'pathetic  swindle* 
as  Bfr.  Howells  calls  it  — ,  serving  merely  as  a  means  of  oommuni- 
eation  between  the  Criminal  Courts  and  the  Criminal  Prison,  has 
probably  never  been  crossed  by  any  prisoner  whose  name  is  worth 
remembering  or  whose  fate  deserved  our  sympathy. 

A  good  survey  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  of  the  handsome  £. 
side  of  the  Doges'  Palace,  more  harmonious  in  appearance  than  the 
W.  side,  with  a  basement  of  facetted  stone,  is  obtained  from  the 
Ponte  di  Canonica  (p.  324)  or  from  the  Ponte  della  Paglia^  which 
connects  the  Molo  with  the  ♦Kiva  degli  Schiavoni  (Pl.H,  I,  5^ 
'quay  of  the  Dalmatians'),  a  quay  paved  with  unpolished  marble. 
This  quay  presents  a  busy  scene,  being  the  most  popular  and 
sunniest  lounge  in  Venice.  In  1887  it  was  embellished  with  an 
equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,,  by  E.  Ferrari;  at  the 
back  of  the  pedestal  isYenetia  enslaved,  in  front  Yenetia  liberated. 
The  mtd,  Danieli  f p.  281)  was  the  home  of  Alfred  de  Musset  and 
George  Sand  in  1833.  —  Beyond  the  next  bridge  rises  the  church 
of  Santa  Mabia  dblla  Pieta  (PI.  I,  5),  with  a  new  facade  (1905): 
in  the  high -choir,  above  the  principal  entrance,  *Christ  in  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee  by  Moretto  (1544);  on  the  ceiling,  Victory 
of  the  Faith,  by  Tiepolo,  Near  this  church  is  the  Caaa  del  Petrarca, 
presented  by  the  Bepublic  to  Petrarch  in  1362, 

For  the  adjoining  churches  of  8.  Zaecaria,  S.  Qiorgio  dei  Oreci^ 
and  8.  Giovanni  in  Bragora,  see  pp.  325,  328,  329 ;  for  the  Arsenal 
and  the  Giardini  Pubhliei,  see  p.  329. 

b.  From  the  Piaiia  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Academy. 

The  passage  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  leads 
to  the  Sauzzada  San  Moisi,  with  its  numerous  shops.  To  the 
right  is  the  Fretteria  (p.  286),  another  busy  street.  To  the  left,  in 
the  Campo  San  Moisd,  is  the  church  of  San  Mois^  (PI.  G,  6),  with 
an  over-decorated  facade  by  Al.  Tremignan  (1668),  *notable*,  says 
Mr.  Buskin,  'as  one  of  the  basest  examples  of  the  basest  school  of 
the  Benaissance'.  John  Law  (1671-1729),  originator  of  the  'Missi- 
ssippi Scheme*,  is  buried  in  this  church.  Beyond  it  we  cross  the 
bridge  and  proceed  straight  on  along  the  Via  Venttdub  Mabzo. 

The  iocond  side-street  to  the  right,  tbe  CaUe  d«Ue  Ve^te,  leads  to  the 
Gampo  San  Fantino,  in  which  are  situated  the  Teatro  Fenice  (PI.  F,  6);  the 
Ateneo  Veneto  (see  p.  286),  a  Eenaiesance  building  by  Al.  Vittoria,  formerly 
the  Bcvola  di  San  Oirolcmo;  and  the  interesting  church  of  *San  Fantiko, 
built  in  the  early-Benaiisance  style  after  1607  by  Searpagnino.  which,  apart 
from  its  groined  vaulting,  may  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  San  Salvatore 
(p.  321).  The  fine  choir  of  S.  Fantino  is  by  Jac.  Santovino  (1549)  j  in  the 
pavement  are  tombstones  of  the  16th  eentury. 
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The  Via  Yentidue  Marzo  croBseB  a  second  liridge  and  leads  to 
the  ohnrcli  of  Santa  Maria  del  Qiglio  or  Santa  Maria  Zohenigo 
(PI.  F,  6),  erected  in  1680-83  by  Ohts.  8ardi  for  the  Barharo  family 
Qbairbaro  monumento  del  decadimento  deW  airte\  as  it  has  been  called). 
The  niches  of  the  baroque  facade  contain  statues  of  members  of  the 
family.  At  the  base  of  the  lower  row  of  columns  are  plans  of  Zara, 
Gandia,  Padua,  Rome,  Corfu,  and  Spalato,  hewn  in  the  stone;  above 
are  representations  of  naval  battles. 

Leaving  this  church,  we  cross  the  Campo  San  Maurixio^  where  the 
small  church  of  that  name  is  situated,  to  the  larger  Gamfo  Francesco 
MosofiiKi  (PI.  £,  F,  6),  which  is  embellished  with  a  marble  statue 
of  Niccolh  TommaseOj  philosopher  and  teacher  (d.  1874).  To  the 
left  is  the  Pal.  Morosiniy  formerly  renowned  for  its  art-treasures, 
and  to  the  right  is  — 

*Santo  Ste^o  (PI.  F,  5,  6),  a  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  cent., 
with  an  elegant  facade  in  brick  (restored  in  1904),  rich  leaf- work 
.  over  the  portal,  and  good  window-mouldings  in  terracotta.  The  in- 
terior (recently  restored)  has  a  peculiarly  constructed  vaulting  of 
wood,  which,  along  with  the  wide  intervals  of  the  slender  columns, 
imparts  a  very  pleasing  appearance  to  the  interior  and  recalls  San 
Fermo  at  Verona  (p.  262). 

Entbancs  Wall,  to  the  right  of  the  principal  door,  is  the  fine  tomb 
of  the  physician  Jacopo  Suriano  (d.  1511).  The  ornamental  paintings  in 
the  nave  were  renewed  in  1908;  on  the  pavement  is  the  large  tomb- 
stone of  the  Doge  Francesco  Morosini  (d.  1694;  p.  288).  —  Ghoib.  On  the 
marble  screens,  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  four  saints,  from  the 
studio  of  Pietro  Lombard!  (1475).  Benaissance  stalls  by  Marco  and  Fran- 
eetco  Coeti  (1465-88).  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb 
of  the  Jurist  Giov.  Batt.  Ferretti,  by  BanmicMi  (?).  —  Lkft  Aislb.  3rd  aJtar, 
statues  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Paul  by  Pietro  Lombardi. 

Behind  the  church  stands  a  Gothic  CampanUe  (restored  in  1903). 
—  Adjoining  the  church  on  the  left  are  handsome  Cloisters  (1532), 
with  the  remains  of  fine  frescoes  by  Pordenone  on  the  upper  story. 

Grossing  the  cloisters,  we  reaeh  the  Campo  SanC  Jngao  (PI.  F,  6),  with 
a  marble  monument  to  Faleoeapa^  the  minister  (p.  88).  —  Farther  to  the 
K.E.,  near  the  Teatro  Rosiini^  is  the  Piazza  Manin  (Pi.  F,  G,  5),  adorned 
with  a  Monument  of  Danieie  Manin  (p.  290)  in  bronze.  On  the  Cassa  di 
RUparmio  (Savings  Bank),  in  this  square,  is  a  marble  tablet  commemorat- 
ing the  fact  that  the  famous  Mdine  Frees  once  occupied  this  site.  [The 
tablet  on  another  house  in  the  parish  of  S.  A^osUno,  associating  it  also 
with  Aldus,  is  probably  wrong;  comp.  *The  Venetian  Printing  PreBS*,  by 
ir.  F,  Brown.]  We  then  traverse  the  Galle  della  Vida  (right)  and,  taking 
the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  reach  the  Palazzo  Gom^ABiNi  dai.  Bovolo 
(PI.  F,  5),  now  belonging  to  the  Gongregazione  di  Garitli.  This  contains 
the  ^Seala  MindU  or  Seala  a  Chheotola^  a  curious  spiral  staircase  in  a 
round  tower  of  Istrian  marble,  constructed  by  Gior.  Gandl  (d.  1499). 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  cross  the  Gampo  Morosini  to  the 
S.B.  to  the  *Palazzo  Pisanl  a  Santo  Stefano  (PI.  F,  6;  now  a  con- 
tervatorium),  situated  in  a  small  pi&zt3i  off  the  main  track.  This 
is  a  good  example  of  the  residence  of  a  rich  merchant  Of  the  baroque 
period,  with  spacious  halls  and  courts  and  magnificent  interior  de- 
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coratioo.   The  banqneting-hall  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  VUt,  Bre§- 
icmin  (1905)  representing  the  Glorification  of  music. 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Campo  Morosini  lies  the  chnrch 
of  San  Vitalb  (Pi.  E.  6),  built  about  1700  by  Andr.  Tirali.  It  con- 
tains (behind  the  high-altar)  a  good  painting  by  Carpcuicio,  of  St. 
Yitalis  on  horseback  surrounded  by  four  saints ;  aboye,  four  other 
saints  and  the  Madonna  in  clouds  (1514).  —  From  the  adjoining 
Campo  San  Vitale  we  then  cross  the  Grand  Canal  by  the  iron  bridge 
(p.  315)  to  the  Campo  delta  CariUi  (p.  3151  and  the  Aeademy. 

The  **Aecsd6mia  di  Belle  Arti  (PI.  E,  6)  occupies  the  old  Seuola 
di  Santa  Maria  delta  Caritti,  the  assembly-hall  of  this,  the  oldest 
brotherhood  in  Venice  (founded  1360),  which  lies  on  the  Grand  Canal 
(steamboat-station,  p.  284),  and  may  be  reachedon  foot  from  the  Piazza 
of  St  Mark  in  10  minutes.  The  en- 
trance is  almost  .opposite  the  iron  ^^SL^iu 
bridge,  to  the  rigit,  under  a  figure 
of  Minery  a  with  the  lion ;  the  ticket-  jf,^ 
office  is  immediately  to  the.  right  of  Jj^ 
the  entrance,  whence  we  ascend  the 
staircase. 

Admission,  see  p.  287;  large 
catalogue  in  preparation;  small 
catalogue  (1904),  11/4  fr.  Director, 
Signor  Cantalamessa, 

The  gallery,  which  was  founded 
in  1798 ,  contains  about  700  pic- 
tares,  chiefly  by  Venetian  masters, 
and  possesses  many  works  of  the 
first  clasa,  besides  an  abundance  of 
mediocre  paintings.  The  ordinary 
visitor  will  be  most  interested  in  the 
canvases  of  the  Bellmi  and  the  great 
masters  ofthe  following  period.  The 
historical  paintings  by  Oentile  Bel- 
lini and  Vittore  Cardaccio  in  Rooms  XV  and  XVI  present  a  lifelike 
picture  of  ancient  Venice,  while  the  brilliance  of  their  colouring 
makes  us  forget  the  poverty  of  their  execution  and  the  want  of  in- 
dividuality in  their  figures  and  groups.  It  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  Venetian  manner  with  the  mode  in  which  contemporary  Floren- 
tine artists  arrange  their  groups  and  describe  historical  events.  In 
the  case  of  the  numerous  pictures  of  Giovanni  Bellini  (Boom  XVIIl) 
the  attention  is  chiefly  arrested  by  his  ^santa  conversazione'  pieces 
(p.  291),  by  the  beauty  of  his  nude  figures,  and  by  his  vigorous 
though  not  very  saint-like  male  figures.  A  picture  by  Boccaccio 
Boccaeeino  (Room  XVII,  No.  600),  a  little-known  master  of  the 
earlier  school,  is  one  of  the  best  of  that  period.  Palma  Vecchio  is 
represented  here  by  one  of  his  best  works,  a  Holy  Family  (R.  VII, 
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No.  147).  Boeeo  Marconi's  Descent  from  tlie  Cross  (R.  V,  No.  166), 
if  genuine,  is  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  Titian's  masterpiece,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (R.  II,  No.  40),  requires  no  comment; 
the  glowing  rapture  of  the  apostles,  the  jubilant  delight  of  the 
angels,  the  beaming  bliss  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  colouring  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  every  beholder.  The 
gallery  comprises  also  the  last,  uncompleted  creation  of  this  master: 
the  Pieti  in  R.  X  (No.  400).  His  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
(B.  XX,  No.  626)  is  also  very  attractive  owing  to  the  spirited 
grouping  and  the  beauty  of  the  individual  figures.  Bonifazio  J.'i 
wealth  of  colour  is  displayed  in  the  Story  of  Dives  (R.  X,  No.  291), 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (R.  X,  No.  319),  and  his  small  Madonna 
(B.  X,  No.  269).  The  Miracle  of  St.  Mark  (R.  II,  No.  42)  by  Jaeopo 
TintorettOy  and  the  Supper  in  the  house  of  Levi  (R.  IX,  No.  203) 
by  Paolo  Veronesey  are  specially  interesting. 

The  double  staircase  ends  in  — 

Room  I  (Sala  dei  Maestri  Primltlvi).  The  finely  carved  wooden 
ceiling,  by  Marco  Cossi  (1461-84),  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Al- 
viH  Vivarini  (God  the  Father)  and  Dom,  Campagnola.  Pictures  of 
the  14-15th  cent.,  some  in  fine  original  frames.  On  the  right  side- 
wall  :  10.  Lorento  Venetiano^  Altar-piece  in  numerous  sections  (Id 
the  centre  the  Annunciation,  1358) j  above  it,  God  the  Father  by 
Franc,  Bissolo ;  1.  JaoobeUo  del  Flore,  Paradise,  with  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre,  a  copy  of  Guariento's  fresco  (p.  303); 
33.  Miehele  Oiamhono ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal by  Ant.  Vivarini  and  Oiov.  Alemanno  in  San  Pantaleone,  p.  338). 
Left  side  wall :  24.  Mich.  LambertifU  (Bologna ;  d.  1469),  Altar-piece, 
with  scenes  from  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross  In  the  predella. 

Room  II  (Sala  dell'  Assunta)  containing  the  masterpieces  of  the 
collection:  ♦♦40.  Titian,  Assumption  ('Assunta'),  painted  in  1516- 
18  for  the  Frari  (p.  335),  whose  high-altar  it  once  adorned,  and 
several  times  restored. 

^There  is  nothing  80  remarkable  in  this  enchanting  piotnre  as  the  con- 
trast between  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  results,  and  the  science  with 
which  these  results  are  brought  about.  Focal  concentration  is  attained  by 
perspective  science,  applied  alike  to  lines  and  to  atmosphere,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  deep  and  studied  intention  is  discoverable  in  the  subtle 
distribution  of  radiance  and  gloom.  .  .  .  Something  indescribable  strikes 
us  in  the  joyful  innocence  of  the  heavenly  company  whose  winged  units 
crowd  together  singing,  playing,  wondering  and  praying,  some  in  light, 
some  in  half  light,  others  in  gloom,  with  a  spirit  of  life  moving  in  them 
that  is  quite  delightful  to  the  mind  and  the  eye.  Like  the  bees  about 
their  queen  this  swarm  of  angels  rises  with  the  beauteous  apparition  of 
the  Virgin,  whose  noble  face  is  transfigured  with  gladness,  whose  step  is 
momentarily  arrested' as  she  ascends  on  the  clouds,  and  with  upturned 
face  and  outstretched  arms  longs  for  the  heaven  out  of  which  the  Eternal 
looks  down.  To  this  central  point  in  the  picture  Titian  invites  us  by  all 
the  arts  of  which  he  is  a  master.  .  .  .  The  apostles  we  observe  are  ia 
shade.  An  awfully  inspired  unanimity  directs  their  thoughts  and  eyes 
from  the  tomb  round  which  they  linger  to  the  circle  of  douda  beauti- 
fully supported  in  its  upward  passage  by  the  floating  shapes  of  the 
angels.   The  lifelike  semblance  of  nature  in  these  forms,  and  the  marvellous 
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power  witli  which  their  yarioas  seBaations  of  fear,  deTotion,  rererent 
wonder,  and  rapture  are  expressed,  raise  Titian  to  a  rank  as  high  as  that 
hdd  by  Raphael  and  Michaelangelo/  —  Crowe  A  Cavalcaselle, 

Entrance-vall :  44.  Vitt,  CatpaeeiOy  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
(1610);  36.  Cima  da  ContgUano^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and 
angels  making  mnslc;  above,  M5.  Paolo  Veronesty  Oeres  offering  her 
gifts  to  the  enthroned  Venetia.  —  To  the  left,  ♦37.  Paolo  Veronese^ 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints.  —  ^38.  Oiov,  BtUini,  Madonna 
enthroned,  in  a  richly  decorated  niche,  with  SS.  Sebastian  and 
Dominic  and  a  bishop  to  the  right,  and  Job,  St  Francis,  and  John 
the  Baptist  to  the  left;  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  are  three  angels. 
This  18  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  artist  (ca.  1478).  39.  Mairco 
BataUi,  Gall  of  James  and  John,  the  Sons  of  Zebedee,  dating  from 
1510  and  marking  with  No.  69  in  Room  V,  painted  the  same  year,  the 
highest  level  reached  by  Basalt!  under  the  influence  of  Giov.  Bellini. 

—  Opposite,  •42.  Joe,  TintorettOy  St.  Mark  rescuing  a  slave;  this 
painting,  from  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  belongs  to  the  same 
Beries  (1548)  as  those  mentioned  on  pp.  141,  298.  —  The  steps 
lead  to  — 

Room  HI  (Sala  del  Maestri  Italian!  Divers!).  Entrance- wall :  62. 
Eiberay  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew;  59.  Caravaggio^  Homer. 
Opposite,  56.  Oarofalo,  Madonna  in  clouds,  with  four  saints  (1518). 

—  The  door  to  the  left  leads  to  — 

Boom  IV  (Disegni),  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Benedetto  CaUari 
(ABsnmption)  and  Tintoretto  (Allegories).  By  the  entrance-wall, 
in  Case  80,  are  drawings  by  Albert  Diirer,  Hant  Baldung  (Trten,  etc. 
In  the  centre  is  the  so-called  ^Sketch  Book  of  RaphaeV  (not  genuine; 
perhaps  by  a  pupil  of  Pinturicchio).  By  the  back-wall,  in  the  show- 
cages:  35,  38.  Drawings  by  Michael  Angelo ;  39,  42,  43,  46.  ♦Draw- 
ings by  Leonardo  da  Vinei^  including  studies  for  John  the  Baptist 
(in  the  Louvre^  the  missing  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Last 
Snpper  (p.  154),  and  the  Battle  of  Anghlari  (p.  473).  —  We  now 
return  to  Boom  III  and  pass  to  the  left  Into  — 

Room  Y  (del  Belliniani).  Entrance-wall :  69.  Ba$aUiy  Christ  on 
tbe  Mt.  of  OUves  (see  No.  39,  in  Boom  II).  To  the  left:  102.  Bataiti, 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  (1520);  76.  Mareo  Martiaie,  Supper  at 
Emmaus  (1506);  ^166.  Boeeo  lfafeot|J(?),  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
the  group  in  the  centre  of  great  beauty ;  80.  Bart,  Montagnay  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  SS.  Sebastian  and  Jerome;  79.  Franc. 
BissolOy  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  receiving  the  Crown  of  Thorns 
from  Christ.  —  89.  OtrpaeeiOy  Martyrdom  of  the  10,000  Christians 
on  Mt.  Ararat  (1515).  —  We  now  pass  through  the  first  door  to  the 
right  into  — 

Room  VI  (S»U  A.  van  Dyck).  To  the  right,  176.  A.  van  Dyek, 
Christ  on  the  Cross. 

Room  VII  (del  Bergamaschi).  To  the  left,  169.  QiroU  da  Santa 
Croee,  SS.  Gregory  and  Augi^tine.  —  Opposite,  151.  PeUegHno  4a 
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San  Daniele,  Anminclatlon  (1519).  —  In  the  centre,  •147.  PcUma 
Vtechio,  Holy  Family  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Catharine,  an 
nnflnished  late  work. 

Room  VIII  (dei  Fiamminghi).  Entrance -vail:  180.  J.  5««en, 
Astrologer;  368.  Ad.  Elsheimerj  Peter's  denial,  an  early  work.  — 
Opposite:  ♦191.  Bogier  van  der  Weyden,  Portrait  of  a  man;  686. 
Memling^  Portrait  of  a  yonng  man  (copy?).  —  By  the  exit,  182, 184. 
H.  Bosch,  Scenes  in  Hades.  —  We  now  retnm  to  B.  V  and  ascend 
the  steps  to  — 

Room  IX  (di  Paolo  Yeronese).  On  the  end- wall  to  the  right, 
♦203.  Faolo  Veronae,  Jesns  in  the  honse  of  Levi  (1573),  a  master- 
piece of  the  artist,  who  has  nsed  the  historical  incident  as  a  pretext 
for  delineating  a  gronp  of  handsome  flgnres  in  the  unfettered  enjoy- 
ment of  existence  (mnch  damaged).  —  Opposite,  217.  Jctc,  Tinto- 
rettOy  Descent  from  the  Cross.  —  To  the  right,  252.  Leandro  Bauano^ 
Raising  of  Lazarus ;  260.  Paolo  Veroneie,  Annunciation. 

Room  X  (di  Bonifazio).  To  the  left,  Bonifazio,  269.  Madonna 
with  saints,  280.  SS.  Bernard  and  Sehastlan. 

♦291.  Bonifazio^  Banquet  of  Dives. 

^An  attractiTe  narrative  composition,  affording  ns  a  glimpse  of  the 
private  life  of  a  Venetian  aristocrat.  In  the  splendour  of  the  colouring, 
the  beauty  of  the  forms,  and  the  charm  of  the  landscape  in  the  back- 
ground, we  may  recognize  the  influence  of  Titian'*8  masterpieces  of  c». 
l«iO-20\  —  Burekhardt. 

Bonifazio,  284.  Christ  enthroned,  with  saints  (1630),  318.  St 
Mark.  —  302.  Palma  Veechio(?^,  St.  Peter  enthroned,  with  six.  saints 
(retouched).  —  ♦400.  Titian,  PietJi,  his  last  picture,  on  which  he 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  his  99th  year,  completed 
by  Palma  Oiovane  in  1576,  as  the  inscription  records. 

'It  may  be  that  looking  closely  at  the  *PietJi\  our  eyes  will  lose 
themselves  in  a  chaos  of  touches;  but  retiring  to  the  focal  distance,  they 
recover  themselves  and  distinguish  all  that  Titian  meant  to  conToy.  In 
the  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  —  a  group  full  of  the  deepest  and 
truest  feeling  —  there  lies  a  grandeur  comparable  in  one  sense  with  that 
which  strikes  us  in  the  'Pieta'  of  Michaelangelo.*  --  (7.  ^  C. 

321.  Pordenone,  Madonna  of  the  Carmelites,  with  saints  (in- 
jured)} 319.  Bonifazio,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  ♦320.  PcbtU  Bot- 
done.  Fisherman  presenting  the  Doge  with  the  ring  received  firom 
St.  Mark,  probably  the  most  heautiful  ceremonial  picture  in  existence 
(Burekhardt), 

316.  Pordenone,  San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  with  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Francis,  St.  Augustine,  and  three  other  figures. 

*The  composition  unites  all  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  master,  and 
we  can  see  that  a  supreme  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  grand  im- 
pression. The  work,  however,  cannot  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  great 
creations  of  Titian'.  —  C.  d:  C, 

In  the  centre,  295.  Bonifazio,  Judgment  of  Solomon  (1533).  — 
In  the  recess,  Canova,  Original  model  for  the  group  of  Hercules  and 
Lichas.  —  We  enter  the  Loggia  Palladiana  and  turn  to  the  right 
into  — 
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Room  XI  (del  Bagsani).  This  room  contains  pictaies  by  Franeetw 
BoisanOf  Jaeopo  BoM^mo^  and  Leandro  Bastano,  —  We  then  return 
to  the  -- 

Loggia  Palladtana.  The  numbering  of  the  pictures  (17-18th 
cent.],  begins  at  the  opposite  end,  to  the  right :  Hondecoeter^  345. 
Victorious  cock,  344.  Poultry;  Ja/n  Fyi,  Dead  game  (1642);  above, 
343.  (?.  B.  Tiepolo^  The  Brazen  Serpent  (injured).  —  To  the  right 
through  Booms  XIV  &  XIII  Into  — 

Room  XII  (del  SecoU  XYII  &  XYIII).  On  the  back-wall :  643. 
Luea  OiordanOy  Descent  from  the  Cross.  —  Room  XIII  (dl  Rosalba 
G&rriera),  with  twelve  pastels  by  Botalba  Ca/rritra,  Also,  464-469. 
Paintings  by  Pitiro  Longhiy  of  interest  on  account  of  their  Illustra- 
tion of  Venetian  costumes  and  customB  in  the  18th  century. 

Room  XIV  (del  Tiepolo).  On  the  back-waU,  462.  TfepoZo,  St. 
Helena  finding  the  Holy  Gross,  one  of  the  master's  finest  ceiling 
paintings  (restored).  On  the  left  wall,  484.  Tiepolo,  St.  Joseph  with 
the  Holy  Child  and  four  saints;  Ant,  Canale  (CanaUtto),  494.  Scuola 
di  San  Marco,  463.  Palace-court  (1765) ;  709.  Franc.  Ouardi,  Islands 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  Giudecca.  —  We  next  pass  through  the 
Loggia  Palladiana  into  — 

OoBiiZDOBS  I  &  II,  with  unimportant  pictures  of  the  16tlL  and 
17th  cent. ;  in  Corridor  I.  to  the  right,  616.  Paris  Bordone  (?),  Storm 
(retouched).  From  the  last  window  in  Corridor  II., 'fine  yiew  of 
PaUadio'8  building  (see  p.  313).  —  The  middle  door  (right)  leads 
into  — 

Room  XV  (di  Gentile  Bellini),  with  pictures  from  the  Scuola  di 
San  Giovanni  Evangelista  (p.  336),  representations  of  the  Miracles  of 
the  Gross,  etc.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  563.  Oentile  Bellini, 
High-altar-piece,  with  adoration  of  a  fragment  of  the  Cross  (injured); 
*566.  Carpaecio,  Cure  of  a  lunatic,  with  the  old  Bialto  Bridge  in  the 
backgroimd.  Oentile  BelUni,  *567.  Procession  in  the  Piazza  S.  Marco 
[1496),  where  the  piazza  differs  from  its  present  form ;  568.  Ifiraculous 
finding  of  a  fragment  of  the  ^True  Cross',  which  had  fallen  into  the 
canal  (1600);  570.  San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  a  tempera  painting  on 
canvas  from  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Orto  (1465 ;  much  ii^ured). 
—  In  the  apse  to  the  right:  669,  571.  Oiov.  ManiueU,  Miracles  of 
St  Mark.  —  "We  now  return  to  Room  XV  and  enter  — 

Room  XVI  (del  Carpaccio),  with  nine  ♦Scenes  from  the  legend 
of  St.  Ursula,  painted  by  Vittore  Ccorpaeeio  in  1490-95  for  the  Scuola 
di  Sant*  Orsola  in  Venice. 

Beginning  to  the  right  of  the  exit:  573.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pagan 
king  of  England  bring  to  King  Hanms,  father  of  St.  Ursula,  the  proposals  of 
their  master  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter;  to  the  right,  the  king  deliberates 
over  the  matter;  573.  The  ambassadors  depart  with  the  answer  that  the 
bride  desired  the  postponement  of  the  marriage  for  three  years,  in  order 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  accompanied  hj  eleren  thousand  yirgins ; 

574.  Beturn  of  the  ambassadors  to  En^and  and  their  report  to  the  king  \ 

575.  Double  picture,   representing  the  Departure  of  the  English  prince, 
who  has  resolred  to  share  in  the  pilgrimage,  and  his  Meeting  with  Ursula 
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(on  shipboard) ;  576.  Apotheosis  of  St.  Ursuld  \  577.  Ursulft,  her  compsnioni, 
and  the  prince  receive  the  blessing  of  Pope  Gyriacus  (in  the  baekgroimd 
rises  the  (pastel  Sant'  Angelo)^  *578.  The  saint's  dream  of  her  martyrdom; 
579.  Arrival  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne;  580.  Martyrdom  of  the  saint  and 
her  virgins,  who  are  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  burial  of  the  saint.  —  The 
style  in  which  the  legend  is  narrated  is  almost  too  simple,  bnt  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  admirable  perspective  and  faithful  rendering  of  real 
life.  The  traveller  who  has  visited  Belgium  cannot  fail  to  eompare  this 
work  with  the  celebrated  shrine  of  St.  Ursula  at  Bruges,  painted  by  Hsu 
Hemling  about  the  same  time  (1489)  for  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  there. 
The  execution  of  the  northern  artist  is  tender  and  graceful,  almost  like 
miniature  painting,  while  the  extensive  canvases  of  his  Venetian  con- 
temporary are  vigorous,  almost  coarse  in  character. 

Through  the  adjoining  Ybstibulb,  wM^  gome  modern  scolptiires, 
we  reach  — 

Room  XYU,  which  contains  masterpieees  of  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  To  the  left:  658.  Cima  da  ConeglianOj  Madonna 
enthroned,  with  SS.  Dionyslns  and  Llberalis;  In  the  lunette  above, 
Christ  blessing,  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (retouched).  -^  628. 
Coitmo  Tura,  Madonna;  47.  Piero  della  Franeeaea^  St.  Jerome,  with 
adoring  donor  (liamaged) ;  607.  AlvUe  Vivarini,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  saints  (1480).  —  590.  Antonello  Saliha  da  MesHna^  Madonna  at 
prayer;  589.  Pietro  da  Messina ^  Ecce  Homo.  —  *68S,  Mantegna^  St 
George,  grandly  conceived,  and  executed  with  the  delicacy  of  a  minia- 
ture; *600.  Boce€tecio  BoccaecinOy  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter,  John 
the  Baptist,  Catharine,  and  Rosa,  a  richly-coloured  picture  with  beau- 
tiful landscape.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  *611.  Christ  with  SS.  Magnus 
and  Thomas ,  623.  St.  Christopher ,  *592.  Tobias  and  the  angel, 
with  SS.  Nicholas  of  Bar!  and  James,  603.  Madonna  with  John  the 
Baptist  and  St  Paul,  604.  Entombment.  —  602.  Giov,  Buoneoruiglio 
(Maresealco),  SS.  Benedict,  Gosmas,  and  Thecla,  a  fragment  of  a 
large  altar-piece.  —  In  the  centre ,  Dsdalas  and  Icarus,  the  woik 
of  Canova  when  21  years  of  age.  —  Behind  is  — 

Room  XYIU,  containing  a  series  of  admirable  works  by  Oiovanni 
Bellini:  to  the  left:  612.  Madonna,  583.  Madonna  (an  early  work), 
*595.  Allegorical  paintings  from  the  artist's  later  period,  some  with 
delightful  landscapes,  *613.  Madonna,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  Catha- 
rine (Hhe  three  women  are  characterised  by  an  extraordinary  union 
of  dignity,  earnestness,  and  beauty'.  C.  ^  C),  *596.  Madonna  of 
the  Two  Trees  (1487;  injured),  ♦610.  Madonna  with  SS.  Paul  and 
George  (after  1483),  87.  Christ,  fragment  of  a  Transfiguration,  591. 
Madonna  (retouched);  *594.  Madonna  in  a  beautiful  landscape.  Also, 
582.  Jacopo  Bellini,  Madonna,  —  We  return  to  R.  XVII.  and  thence 
enter  — 

Room  XIX  (16th  cent.).  1st  Section,  95.  Seh,  del  Piomho(i), 
Visitation  (an  early  work ;  retouched).  Also,  AL  VUioria^  Busti  of 
Domenico  and  Francesco  Duodo;  Lor.  Bernini^  Bust  of  Card.  Sci- 
pione  Borghese  (1633).  —  2nd  Sec,  Moretio,  331.  St.  Peter,  331 
John  the  Baptist;  305.  Pordenone,  Portrait;  *3i4.  TiHan,  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  WUdemess  (a  late  work);  245.  Titian  (more  pio- 
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bably  Joe.  2Vntor«Uo?),  Portrait  of  Jac.  Soranzo;  Jac,  TMorttto^ 
284.  Procurator  Andrea  Oappello,  233.  Doge  AMse  Mocenlgo.  — 
We  return  through  the  Vestibale  (p.  312)  and  descend  the  stain  to 
the  left  to  — 

Room  XX ,  with  carved  wooden  ceiling  decorations  of  the  15th 
century. 

On  the  exit-wall,  *626.  Titian,  PresenUtion  in  the  Temple, 
painted  in  1539  for  this  room,  then  the  Sala  dell'  Alhergo  of  the 
Brotherhood  della  Caritit  (damaged). 

^It  was  in  the  nature  of  Titian  to  represent  a  subject  like  this  as 
a  domestic  pageant  of  his  own  time,  and  seen  in  this  light  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly touching  and  surprisingly  beautiful.  Mary  in  a  dress  of  celesti- 
al blue  ascends  the  steps  of  the  temple  in  a  halo  of  radiance.  She  pauses 
on  the  first  landing  place^  and  gathers  her  skirts,  to  ascend  to  the  sec- 
ond. .  .  .  Uniting  the  majestic  lines  of  a  composition  perfect  in  the  bal- 
ance of  its  masses  with  an  effect  unsurpassea  in  its  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  the  genius  of  the  master  has  laid  the  scene  hi  palati^  archi- 
tecture of  grand  simplicity.  . .  .  The  harmony  of  the  colours  is  so  true 
and  ringing,  and  the  chords  are  so  subtle,  that  the  eye  takes  in  the  scene 
as  if  it  were  one  of  natural  richness,  unconscious  of  the  means  by  which 
that  richness  is  attained.  ...  In  this  gorgeous  yet  masculine  and  robust 
realism  Titian  shows  his  great  originality,  and  claims  to  be  the  noblest 
representative  of  the  Venetian  school  of  colour'.  —  C.  A  C, 

Also,  15.  Jacobello  del  Fiore,  Allegory  of  Jnstice  (1421)  ^  ♦626. 
Ard,  Vivarini  and  Qiov,  Alemanno,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels 
and  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Ghnrch  (1446),  a  masterpiece  of  the 
early  Venetian  school  and  also  interesting  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
architecture. 

Adjoining  the  Academy  on  the  left  is  the  Beale  Istitato  di 
Belle  Arti.  To  the  left  of  the  first  court  is  a  second,  with  the 
inner  ♦Fafade  of  Palladio^s  unfinished  Convent  of  Caritd  (1561), 
enthusiastically  described  by  Goethe. 

From  the  Gampo  della  Garlt^  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
SaluU  see  p.  339. 

0.  Canal  Grande. 
The  **Orand  Canals  or  Canala%%o^  the  main  artery  of  the  traffic 
of  Venice,  fully  2  M.  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  77  yds. 
and  a  depth  of  17  ft,  intersects  the  city  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and 
resembles  an  inverted  8  in  shape.  It  is  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
the  FonU  di  Ftrro  (PI.  £,  6),  the  Ponte  di  Bialio  (PI.  Q,  4),  and 
the  Ponte  aUa  Stazione  (PI.  D,  3),  while  small  steamers  and  hun- 
dreds of  gondolas  and  other  craft  are  seen  gliding  in  every  direction. 
Handsome  houses  and  magnificent  palaces  rise  on  the  banks,  for 
this  is  the  street  of  the  NobUi^  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  Venice. 
A  trip  on  the  canal  is  extremely  interesting ;  1  hr.  at  least  should 
be  devoted  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  principal  palaces. 
The  gondolier  points  out  the  chief  edifices;  comp.  also  the  Album 
by  Ongania  (1  fr.;  p.  286).  The  posts  (pali)  display  the  heraldic 
colours  of  their  owners.   The  following  list  begins  at  the  Piazzetta. 
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Punta  delta  Salute  and  Dogana 
di  Mare  (PL  Q,  6),  the  principal 
custom-house,  erected  by  Ohu, 
Benonl  In  1676-82;  the  vane  on 
the  tower  Is  a  gilded  Fortnna.  — 
A  little  back,  the  Seminario  Pa- 
triarcaU  (p.  340). 


Santa  Maria  deUa  Salute  (PI. 
F,  G,  6),  see  p.  339. 

Abbazia  San  Oregorio  (Gothic ; 
14-16th  cent),  with  tasteful 
cloisters. 

Palazzo  Oenovese  (modern  Go- 
thic; 1892). 

Palazzo  Votkof  (Gothic). 


Pal.  Dario,  in  the  style  of  the 
Lombard!  (ca.  1480) ;  under  re- 
storation since  1905. 

Pal.  Veniefj  consisting  simply 
of  the  groundfloor  of  a  building 
planned  on  a  scale  of  great  mag- 
nificence ,  by  Giorgio  Massari 
(18th  cent.);  with  garden. 

Pal.  Morosini' RombOy  formerly 
Da  Mula  (Gothic;  15th  cent.). 


Right. 

Zeeea  (PI.  H,  6),  see  p.  298 ; 
farther  on,  beyond  the  Giardlno 
Reale,  is  the  steamboat-station 
S.  Mareo  (PL  G,  6 ;  see  p.  284). 

Palazzo  Oiuatiniani,  now  H5- 
tel  Europa  (PL  b;  G,  6),  in  the 
pointed  style  of  the  15th  century. 
Chateaubriand,  George  Eliot,  and 
Wagner  are  among  the  names  con- 
nected with  this  palace. 

PflL  Treves  (formerly  Baroxzi- 
Emo'),  ascribed  to  Longliena 
(1680).  It  contains  Hector  and 
Ajax,  Canova*8  last  works    (tee 

Pal.  TiepolOj  now  H6tel  Bri- 
tannia (PL  0 ;  G,  6"). 

Pal.  Contarini,  i5th  century. 


*Pal.  Contarini'Fasan,  Gothic 
(14th  cent.),  the  so-called  ^House 
of  Desdemona.' 

Pal.  Ferro  (16th  cent.) ,  now 
the  Grand  Hdtel  (PI.  o ;  F,  6). 

Pal.  Fini  (1688),  now  united 
with  the  Grand  H6teL 


Steamboat-station  Santa  Maria 
del  Oiglio  (PI.  F,  6),  see  p.  284. 

Pal.  Oritti,  Gothic  (14th  cent.). 

"Tal.  Comer  della  Ck  Grande, 
built  by  Jae.  Saneovino  in  1532, 
with  spacious  court,  now  seat  of 
the  Prefecture  and  the  Gonslglio 
ProTlneiale. 

The  hall  of  the  ProTincial  Ooun- 
cil  is  adorned  with  ceiling-painti  nfi 
(Triumph  of  Venice,  eto.)  and  a  friesea 
140  ft.  long  (ProoeSBion''of  the  Doge, 
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Right. 
in  tbe  PiasM  di  San  Marco),  by  Qiua, 
VigeoUO'Alberti  and  Vine.  Dt'  SUfcmi 
(1897V 

PtU.  Curtis  (formerly  Barbaro)^ 
in  the  pointed  style  of  the  14th 
centnry. 

Pal.  Franchetti  (formerly  Co' 
vall{),  in  the  pointed  style  of  the 
15th  cent,  (restored),  with  fine 
windows  and  a  handsome  new 
staircase  by  Camillo  Boito. 

Ohnrch  of  5an  Vitale  (p.  307). 


Pal.  Loredan  (17th  cent.),  re- 
sidence of  Don  Carlos. 

Pal.  Baibi-Valier  (18th  cent.). 

Pal.  Manzoni'Angaran^  in  the 

style  of  the  Lombard!  (15th  cent.). 

Steamh  oat-station  Aeeademia 
(PI.  E,  6),  see  p.  284. 

Fonte  di  Yerro  or  Ponte  delV Aeeademia  (PI.  E,  6;  p.  307),  con- 
strneted  In  1854,  hetween  the  Campo  della  Caritd.  and  the  Campo 
San  VitaU. 

Aeeademia  di  BeUt  Arti^  see 
p.  307. 

Palasizi  CantarirU  degli  Serig^ 
nij  one  by  ^camoMi  (1609),  In  the 
late-Renaissance  style,  the  other 
Gothic  (15th  cent.) 


Pal.  Loredan  or  deW  Arribat- 
eiatore,  l&th  cent.  (German  em- 
bassy in  the  18th  cent. ;  restored 
in  1900),  with  two  statues  on  the 
facade  ascribed  to  Pietro  Lom- 
bardi. 

*Fal.  Beuonico  (PI.  E.  6),  bnilt 
by  Bald.  Longhena  (1680),  with 
a  top  story  by  O.  Maasari  (1745). 
This  is  the  honse  in  which  Robert 
Browning  died  in  1889;  memorial 
tablet,  erected  by  the  Venetian 
Mnnlcipality,  on  the  wall  facing 
the  side-canal.  .  It  contains  cele- 
brated ceiling-paintings  by  Luca 
Giordano  and  O.  B.  Tiepolo  (no 
adm.). 

Tifo  PaloMzi  OiuHiniani,  in  the 
Gothic  style  (15th  cent.).  In  the 
first  of  these  Mr.  Howells  wrote 
liis  'Venetian  Life' ;  in  the  second 
(now  Pal.  Semagiotto)   Richard 


Pal.  Levi  (formerly  Oiusti- 
niani'Lolin),  of  the  17th  centnry. 

Pal.  Falier  {Qothic,  15th  cent.), 
occnpied  for  some  time  hy  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells. 

Cd  (i.e.  Caaa)  del  Duea  8forta^ 
a  plain  honse  on  the  grand  foun- 
dations of  a  palace  begun  for 
Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan, 
but  left  unfinished  by  order  of 
the  Republic. 

Pal.  Malipiero,  rebuilt  in  the 
17th  century. 


Campo  San  Samuele,  with  a 
church  of  that  name. 

Pal.  Sina  (formerly  Orasai),  by 
a.  Masaari  (1705-45),  restored  by 
the  late  Baron  Sina.  Frescoes  (car- 
nival-scenes) on  the  staircase  by 
P.  Longhi. 
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Wagner  wrote  the  second  act  of 
'Tristan  and  Isolde'. 

*Fal.  Foioari  (called  Pal,  Okts- 
tiniani  before  the  addition  of 
the  upper  story  by  Doge  Fran- 
cesco Fosc&ri),  pointed  style  of 
15th  cent,  (restored  in  1867),  sit- 
uated at  the  point  where  the  Canal 
turns  to  the  E.,  containing  the 
Scnola  Superiore  di  Commerclo. 

Pal.  Balhi,  late-Renaissance, 
by  Aless.  Vittoria  (1582-90). 

PaL  Grimani  (a  San  Tomh)^ 
late-Renaissance. 

Steamboat- station  San  Tomh 
(PL  E,  5) ;  see  p.  284. 

Pal.  Persico,  in  the  style  of  the 
Lombardi  (16th  cent.). 

Goldoni  (i707-93),  the  writer  of 
Italian  comedies,  was  bom  in  the  in- 
teresting Gothic  house  (good  staircase) 
behind  this,  at  the  comer  of  Ponte 
8.  Tomk  (bust  and  inscription). 

Pal.  TiepolO'Valier  (15-16th 
cent.). 

"Tal.  Pisani  a  San  Polo,  in  the 
pointed  style  of  the  15th  century. 

Pal.  Barharigo  della  Terraxza, 
by  Bern.  Contino  (1668). 

Pal.  CappellO'Layard,  at  the 
corner  of  the  side-canal  Rio  di 
S.  Polo,  the  residence  of  Lady 
Layard. 

It  contains  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  including  specimens 
of  Ercole  Grandi,  Savoldo,  Gosimo 
Tura,  Moretto,  Buccaccino,  Giov.  Bel- 
lini, Garpaccio,Bnon8ignori,G.  David. 
Gima  da  Gonegliano,  Gentile  Bellini 
(portrait  of  Saltan  Mahomet  II.  •,  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi),  and  others  (adm. 
on  special  introduction  only). 

Pal.  Grimani' Giustiniani,  in 
the  style  of  the  Lombardi  (16th 
cent.). 

Pal.  Bernardo,  Gothic  (15th 
cent.),  now  a  mosaic  factory. 

Pcd.  Donh^  Romanesque  (12th 
cent.). 


RiaHT. 


Pal.  MorO'Lin  (PI.  £,  5 ;  now 
Pascolato'),  a  late -Renaissance 
edifice  by  Seb.Mazzoni  of  Florence 
(16th  cent.). 

Pal.  Contarini  dtllt  Figure, 
early-Renaissance  (1504),  with 
trophies  on  the  walls. 


Pal.  Mocenigo,  three  contiguous 
palaces,  that  in  the  centre  occu- 
pied by  Lord  Byron  in  1818.  The 
second,  and  third  of  these  palaces 
date  fiom  1580. 

Pal.  Garxoni  (Gothic;  15tli 
cent.). 


.  Steamboat-statiou  Sant'  Angelo 
(PI.  F,  5) ,  see  p.  284. 

"Tal.  Ck>nLer  Spinelli,  early- 
Renaissance  by  Moro  Coducd,  in 
the  style  of  the  Lombardi. 


Pal.  Costanxo  (toimerly  Cavalr 
a)r  Gothic  style  of  15th  centVT* 
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Lift. 
Pal.  Papadopoli,  formerly 
TiepdlOy  a  Renaissance  edifiee  of 
the  16th  cent.,  rebuilt  in  1874 
et  seq.  and  snmptnonsly  fitted  np 
in  the  styles  of  the  16-18th  cent- 
uries. Adm.  only  on  special  re- 
commendation. 

Pal,    BusinellOf   Romanesque 
(12th  cent.?),    freely  restored. 


Steamboat-station  San.  8U- 
vestro  (PL  F,  5,  4),  see  p.  284. 

The  next  tiro  houses  occupy 
the  site  of  the  palazzo  inhabited 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Grade  (p.  363) 
in  the  12-15th  centuries. 


Pal.  Dandolo ,  early-Gothic, 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  re- 
sidence of  the  celebrated  Doge 
Enrico  Dandolo  (p.  289;  small 
caftf  on  the  groundfloor). 

Pal.  Bembo,  pointed  style  of 
15th  century. 

Steamboat-station  Carbdn  (PI. 
Gt,  4),  see  p.  284. 

Pal.  Maniny  with  fa^de  by 
SantovinOj  16th  cent.,  belong- 
ed to  the  last  Doge  Lod.  Manin 
(p.  290) ;  now  Banea  d'ltaUa. 

Steamboat-sUtion  Rialto  (PI. 
G,  4),  seep.  284. 

The  Ponte  di  Bialto  (t.e.  'di  riyo  alto';  PL  G,  4), 
built  in  1588-92  by  GiovanrU  da  Ponte  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
wooden  bridge,  is  157  ft.  long  and  72  ft.  wide,  and  consists  of  a  single 
marble  arcb  of  90  ft.  span  and  25  ft.  in  height,  resting  on  240 
piles.  It  is  situated  midway  between  the  Dogana  di  Mare  and  the 
railway-station,  and  down  to  1854  was  the  sole  connecting  link  be- 
tween tbe  £.  and  W.  quarters  of  Venice.   The  bridge  is  flanked  by 


Right. 

^al.  OriBiAiii,  Renaissance, 
chef  d*osuTre  of  MieheU  Sanmi^ 
eheliy  middle  of  16th  cent. ,  now 
the  Reale  Gorte  d*Appello;  'the 
principal  type  in  Venice,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Europe,  of  the  cen- 
tral architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance schools*  (Buskin), 

*Pal.  Farsetti  (originally  Dan- 
dolo\  Romanesque  style  of  12th 
cent.,  now  occupied  (like  the  fol- 
lowing) by  the  municipal  offices 
(Municipio). 

*Pal.  Loredanj  coeval  with  the 
last,  the  residence  in  1363  and 
1366  of  King  Peter  Lusignan  of 
Cyprus,  whose  armorial  bearings 
are  seen  on  diiferent  parts  of  the 
edifice. 

^This  palace,  though  not  conapi- 

cuous, will  be  felt  at  laat,  by 

all  who  examine  it  carefully,  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  palace  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Grand  Ganar. 


'Sid  BouU47. 


YBinOB. 


.  e.  CmnU  Orande. 


shops.  —  Description  of  the  quarter  near  the  Ponte  Rialto,  see 
pp.  321-24  and  p.  330.  The  BiaUo  or  RwoaUo  was  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Venice  (comp.  pp.  242,  243,  and  chap.  it.  of 
H.  F.  Bravm'i  history),  and  it  is  the  district  (not  the  bridge)  that 
Shylock  speaks  of  in  ^The  Merchant  of  Venice*.  - 


Lbpt. 

Pal.  de'  Camerlenghi,  early- 
Renaissance,  attributed  to  Oug- 
lidmo  Bergamaseo  (1525),  once 
the  residence  of  the  chamberlains 
or  treasurers  of  the  Republic. 

Fahbriche  Veechie  di  Rialto,  by 
Scarpagnino  (1520).  — Adjoining 
is  the  Erheria  or  yegetable  mar- 
ket (p.  330). 

Fabbriche  Nuove,  by  Jac.  San- 
sovino  (1555),  restored  in  1860, 
and  now  accommodating  the  Reale 
Corte  dAisise, 


Peschena  (PI.  F,  4),  the  in- 
teresting fish -market,  an  ugly 
iron  structure,  now  being  super- 
seded by  a  new  Gothic  ediflce,  by 
Ges.  Laurenti  andRupolo.  Behind 
it  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
Pal,  Qutrini  (13th  cent.). 

Pal.  Moroaini  (now  VaUni), 
Gothic  (14th  cent.). 


Pal.  Corner  della  Begina  (PI. 
F,  3),  erected  by  Dom.  Rossi  in 


Right. 

Fondilco  de'  Tedeschi,  a  Ger- 
man warehouse  from  thel2th  cent. 
onwards,  now  the  General  Post 
Office.  After  a  fire  in  1505  it  was 
re-erected  by  the  state  from  a 
design  by  Oirolamo  Tedcsco  and 
again  let  to  the  Germans.  The  ex- 
terior and  the  turrets  (removed) 
were  decorated  with  frescoes  by 
Oiorgione  and  TUiafij  completed 
in  1508,  of  which  only  slight 
vestiges  remain. 

PaZ.(Xwafi,byG.Ma8sari(1701). 

Corte  del  Remefj  13th  century. 

Ca  da  Mosto^  12th  cent.  (?). 

Pal.  Mangilli'Valmaranay\>uiLt 
by  A.  Visentlni  (1760). 

Pal.  MieMel  del  Brush,  orig- 
inally Gothic. 


Pal.  Hichiel  dalle  Coloxme 
(PI.  F,  G,3),  originally  Qrimani, 
now  Donh  dalle  Rose,  Gothic,  but 
rebuilt  in  the  17th  century. 

On  the  first  floor  are  *  Flemish 
Tapestries,  of  which  ten  (16th  cent.) 
illustrate  the  history  of  Seipio  (from 
cartoons  by  M.  Coxie^)  and  four  bave 
scenes  of  child -life,  by  a  papil  of 
Rubens  (17th  cent.).  In  the  Salone, 
Morttto^  Equestrian  portrait  s  12  paint- 
ings by  Pi€tro  L<mghi;  porcelain  and 
majolica.  In  an  antechamber  is  a 
ceiling -painting  by  Q.  B.  Ti^oloy 
who  also  painted  the  beautiful  coata 
of  arms  in  the  gallery.  —  Entr.  from 
the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  S22> 
through  the  short  Calle  del  Duca. 

Pal.  SagredOf  pointed  style  of 
14th  century. 

*Ck  Soro  (PI.  F,  3 ;  p.  290),  the 
most  elegant  of  the  palaces  in  the  ■ 
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1724,  on  the  site  of  the  house  in 
which  Catharine  Cornaio,  Queen 
of  Cyprus  (p.  289),  was  born; 
now  the  'Monte  diPietJi'  or  pawn- 
ofAce. 

•Pal.  Pesuro  (PI.  F,  3),  late- 
Keaaissance,  by  Longhena  ( 1679), 
bat  not  finished  until  1710,  now 
belongs  to  the  city  and  contains 
the  Oalleria  Internationale  6?  Arte 
Moderna  (p.  331). 

Church  of  SanfEuttachioCSan' 
to  Stae*),  built  by  GioY.  Grassi 
la  1678,  with  rich  baroque  fa^e 
by  Dom.  Rossi  (1709). 

Pal.  Tron,  16th  century. 

Pal.  Battdlgliaj  by  Longhena 
(1668).  -^  Adjacent  is  the  Antieo 
Qranaio^  or  former  granary  of  the 
republic. 


Pond&oo  de»  Turehi  (PI.  E,  3), 
in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the 
Uth  cent.,  once  (after  1621)  a 
Turkish  dep6t,  entirely  restored 
of  late  and  fitted  up  for  the 
Mu8to  Civieo  (p.  332). 

Steamboat-station  Muaco  Civieo 
(see  p.- 284). 

Casa  Correr,  now  part  of  the 
Museo  Civieo. 


Gothic  style,  was  built  by  Matteo 
Raverti,  GUm,  and  Bart,  Buonj 
and  others  in  1424-36;  interior 
lately  restored  by  Barou  Fran- 
chetti.  The  popidar  reading  of 
the  name  (Ch  d'Oro)  is  alleged  to 
be  based  on  the  original  gilding 
of  the  ornamentation  of  the  facade. 
Steamboat-station  (p.  284). 

Pal,  FofUanay  late-Renaissance 
(16th  cent).  Here  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIU.  (1768-69;  Carle  Rez- 
zonico)  was  born. 

Pal.  Orimani  deUa  Vida  (for- 
merly Chusoni)^  16th  cent.,  in 
the  style  of  Sanmichell. 

Pal.  EriutOf  pointed  style  of 
i5th  century. 

■^al.  Vendr&nin  Calergi  (PI. 
E,  3),  built  in  the  early-Renais- 
sance style,  about  1509,  by  Aforo 
Codueci  (?),  one  of  the  finest  pa- 
laces in  Venice,  is  the  property 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
Count  of  Bardl. 

Hotio  on  the  exterior,  ^nom  nobis^ 
Dondne^  non  noMt*.  The  interior 
(shown  by  ticket  obtained  at  Carrer'8 
antiquarian  shop,  next  Santo  Stae'a) 
contains  paintings  (friese  by  Pakna 
Oiovaney  Triumph  of  Cesar)  and  a 
large  collection  of  Chinese  and  Ja- 
panese porcelain. — Richard  Wagner, 
the  composer,  died  in  this  house  in 
1883  (comp.  Gabr.  d*Annunzio's  novel 
*I1  Fuoco*). 

Church  ot  Santa  Mareuola  (pro- 
perly Santi  Ermagora  e  Fortu- 
nato),  with  unfinished  facade, 
built  by  G.  Massari  (1728-36). 
In  the  interior  is  an  early  work 
by  Titian:  The  boy  Christ  between 
88.  Andrew  and  Catharine  (to  the 
left  of  the  S.  entrance);  also  a  Last 
Supper  by  Jac,  Tintoretto  (1647). 

Farther  on,  beyond  the  Canna- 
regio  (see  p.  320),  the  church  of 
San  Oeremia  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  dating 
from   1753  (steamboat -station, 
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f .  Canal  Orcmde, 


Pal.  Nigra,  by  G.  Sardi  (1904), 
iriih.  terrace. 


Lbpt.  Bight. 

see  p.  284).  Behind  are  the  Pal. 
Labia  and  the  Qhetio  Vtcehio 
(see  below). 

Pal,  Flangini  (now  CUry),  late- 
Renaissance  (nnflnished),  per- 
haps by  Longhena  (?). 

*CMeBadegii8calii(Pl.D,  3: 
steamboat-station,  see  p.  284), 
the  former  church  of  the  bare- 
footed friars,  begun  in  1649  by 
Longhena  y  with  a  fine  facade 
added  by  GUa,  Sardi  in  1683-89, 
Is  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
specimen  of  the  Venetian  baroque 
style.  It  was  much  damaged  by 
the  bombardment  of  1849,  but  was 
restored  in  1863-62. 

The  ceiling  is  decorated  with  a 
large  fresco  by  Tiepolo^  representing 
the  miraculous  removal  of  the  house 
of  the  Virgin  to  Loreto.  The  high- 
altar,  by  Oiug.  PoztOy  wiih  its  eight 
twisted  columns,  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  architectonie  perver- 
sities of  the  age  of  its  construction. 

Adjoining  the  Scalzi  is  the  Ponte  alia  Staiione  (PL  D,  3),  or 
station-bridge,  completed  in  1858. 


San  Simeone  Piccolo  (PI.  D,  3, 
4),  lebuUt  in  1718-38  by  Scal- 
farotto,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome. 


Stazione  delta  Sirada  Ferrata 
(Rail.  Station),  see  p.  281. 

Steamboat-station  Santa  Lueia 
(PI  D,  4),  see  p.  284. 


To  the  left,  near  the  point  where  the  Canal  turns  to  the  N.W., 
is  the  well-kept  Oiardino  Papadopoli  (PL  G,  D,  4;  permesso  at 
the  Pal.  Papadopoli,  p.  317).  Farther  on  is  the  last  steamboat 
station,  Santa  Chiara  (PI.  0,  4;  see  p.  284). 


In  the  Gannabegio,  which  diverges  from  the  Canal  Grande  at 
San  Geremia,  rises,  on  the  left,  the  Palazzo  Labia  (PL  D,  £,  3; 
adm.  1  fr.),  a  handsome  but  neglected  edifice  by  Andr.  Cominelli 
(1720-50),  with  *Frescoes  by  Tiepolo  in  the  principal  hall  on  the 
first  floor  (Antony  and  Cleopatra).  —  Following  the  Cannaregio 
farther,  we  reach  — 

*8an  Oiobbe  (PI.  C,  2 ;  open  till  noon),  an  early-Renaissance 
church  begun  in  1451  and  finished  after  1471  by  Ant,  OambeUo 
and  Pietro  Lomhardi.    It  has  a  fine  portal. 

Left  Aislb.  The  second  chapel,  built  by  a  Florentine  (perhaps  Franc 
di  S(mont\   has  a  handsome  marble  altar  and  a  ceiling  adorned  with 
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glazed  terracotta  reliefii  of  the  Eraiigelistaf  ftrom  the  workshop  of  Luea 
della  BobHa.  —  Right  Aislb.  Over  the  third  altar ,  ParU  Bordone ,  SS. 
Andrew,  Anthony,  and  Nicholas.  —  In  the  Choib  and  in  the  recess  to  the 
left  are  charming  'Ornamentation  and  Reliefs  by  Pietro  Lombardi;  on  the 
floor,  the  tomhttone  of  Dogt  OrUloforo  Metro  (d.  14*71),  founder  of  the  church. 
—  In  the  chapel  to  the  ri^t  of  the  choir  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
by  Seivoldo.  —  In  the  adjacent  Saobibtt  :  Andr.  Jhrevitalif  Marriage  of  St. 
Catharine,  in  a  fine  old  frame ^  Giov.  Bdliniy  Pietk  (early  work);  terra- 
cotta bust  of  St.  BemaiH  (15th  cent.). 

Nearly  opposite  the  church  Is  the  Protestant  House  for  Boys 
(p.  287).  —  The  house  No.  968  Fondamenta  deUe  Penitente  (PL  0, 2) 
was  occupied  by  J.  J.  Rousseaa  in  1743-44. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  Cannaregglo  is  the  Qhetto  Veechio  (PI.  D, 
E,  2),  with  Its  high,  many-storied  houses,  long  the  quarter  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  originally  settled  in  the  Giudecca.  The  Tempio 
IsraeUUeo  Spagnuolo  (Pi.  E,  2),  or  synagogue  of  the  Spanish  Jews 
(p.  289),  was  rebuilt  by  Longhena  in  1655. 

Passing  to  the  K.E.  of  the  Ghetto  Veechio  we  reach  the  Qhetto  Nuovo 
and  cross  the  bridge  of  that  name  to  the  Fondamenta  Ormesiai ,  a  few 
yards  beyond  which  we  turn  to  the  left  through  the  Galle  della  MalTasia 
and  the  Galle  del  Capitello  to  the  aisleless  church  of  Bant'  Alviae  (PI.  E,  1  \ 
open  till  9.30  a.m.).  The  choir  contains  a  Ane  colossal  picture  of  the 
Rearing  of  the  Cross,  by  Tiepolo^  and  two  smaller  works  by  the  same 
master,    Scourging  of  Christ,  and  Christ  receiving  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

d.  From  the  Plasza  of  8t.  Mark  to  the  Sialto  Bridge  and  the 
Northern  Qaarteri. 

The  Hereeria  (PL  G,  5),  which  enters  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark 
under  the  clock-tower  (p.  297),  is  the  principal  business-street  of 
Venice  ,  containing  attractive  shops.  It  leads  direct  to  the  Rialto 
Bridge.    The  second  short  street  to  the  right  ends  at  — 

San  Oinliano  {^8an  ZuliarC;  PI.  G,  5),  erected  by  Sansovino 
in  1554.  Over  the  portal  is  the  bronze  statue  of  the  founder,  the 
jurist  Thomas  of  Ravenna,  in  a  sitting  posture,  by  the  same  master. 

Ihtkbiob.  1st  Altar  to  the  left:  Boccaccio  Boccaceino^  Madonna  enthroned 
and  four  saints.  Chapel  to  the  left  of  ^e  high-altar :  Oirolamo  Campagna's 
Dying  Christ  supported  by  angels,  a  relief  in  marble;  adjacent,  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John,  bronze  statues,  also  by  Campagna ;  school  of  Paolo  Veronese^ 
Last  Supper.  —  Oood  light  necessary. 

Eetumlng  to  the  Merceria,  we  soon  observe  the  lofty  choir  of 
S.  Salvatore  appearing  between  the  houses. 

*8aii  Salvatore  (PL  G,  5;  comp.  p.  287),  erected  by  Giorgio 
Spavento  and  TuUio  Lombardo  in  1506-34  (baroque  facade  1663), 
is  surmounted  by  three  fiat  domes  resting  on  circular  vaulting, 
which  ie  supported  in  turn  on  square  domed  corner-spaces.  Burck- 
bardt  styles  it  the  finest  modem  church  in  Venice. 

RiOBT  AisLS.    On  the  2nd  altar:  Madonna  with  angels,  by  Campagna; 


as  near  to  Michaelangelo  in  conception  as  it  was  possible  for  Titian  to  come* 
(C.d:  C.)i  the  frame  is  by  Sansovino.  —  Right  Tbahsept.    In  the  middle  is 
the  moniunent  of  Catharine  Comaro  (d.  1510),  "Queen  of  Cyprua,  who  ab- 
Babdkkis.  lUly  I.  13th  Edit.  21 
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dicated  in  1488  in  favour  of  Venice  (see  p.  288).  —  Ghoib.  Transfiguration, 
high-altar-piece  by  Titian^  painted  about  1560  (injured ;  covered ;  best  light 
at  midday)^  the  chased  silver  altar  -  covering  with  numeruus  figures  of 
saints,  etc.,  executed  about  1290,  is  seen  only  on  high  festivals.  —  Chapel 
on  the  left :  *Christ  at  Bmmaus ,  perhaps  by  Oiov.  BOlini  (covered).  — 
Lbft  Aisle.  By  the  altar  to  the  right  of  the  organ,  statues  of  SS.  Ruchus 
and  Sebastian,  by  Al.  VUtoria;  a  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Danese  Cattaneo. 
SS.  Augustine  and  Theodore  on  the  wings  of  the  organ  are  by  Franc. 
Veeelli.  Lofty  architectural  monument  of  the  dog^s  Oirolamo  (d.  1567)  and 
Lorenso  Priuli  (d.  1559),  with  gilded  recumbent  figures  of  the  brothers. 

The  Campanile  (adm.  20  c.)  ascent  from  the  right  transept  or  from 
the  sacristy)  afibrda  a  good  survey  of  the  town  though  far  inferior  to 
that  obtainable  from  the  tower  of  San  Oiorgio  Magglore  (p.  341). 

Then  to  the  right  (N.)  to  the  Gampo  San  Babtolombo  (PI.  G,  4), 
In  which  a  bronze  statue,  modelled  by  Dal  Zotto,  was  erected  in 
1883  to  Carlo  Ooldoni,  the  dramatist  (1707-93).  In  the  church  of 
San  Baktoloubo,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  organ,  SS.  Stnibald 
and  Louis,  and  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  aisles,  SS.  Bartholomeir 
and  Sebastian,  all  by  Sebastian  del  Piomho  (early  works,  under 
Giorgione's  influence).  —  The  street  to  the  E.  leads  past  the  church 
of  San  Lio  (PL  G,  4 ;  over  the  first  altar  on  the  left  Titian's  St.  lago 
di  Gompostella ,  1565)  to  Santa  Maria  Formosa^  see  p.  325.  The 
Ponte  Rialto  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  Campo  S.  Bartolomeo  (p.  317). 

We  cross  the  piazza  in  a  straight  (N.)  direction,  pass  the  Fon- 
daco  de'  Tedesehi  (p.  318)  on  the  left,  and  reach,  on  the  right  — 

Ban  Giovanni  CrisoBtomo  (PI.  G,  4),  erected  in  the  early- 
Renaissance  style  after  1497  by  Moro  Codueci. 

Second  altar  on  the  left.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  AposUes, 
reliefs  by  Tullio  LombarcU.  First  altar  on  the  right,  Giov.  Bellini^  ''SS.  Jerome, 
Christopher,  and  Augu8tine  in  a  beautiful  mountainous  landscape  (his  last 
signed  work,  in  his  86th  year,  1513  ^  restored  in  1895):  ^John  Bellini  Li 
the  only  artist  who  appears  to  me  to  hare  united,  in  equal  and  magnificent 
measures,  justness  of  drawing,  nobleness  of  colouring,  and  perfect  man- 
liness of  treatment,  with  the  purest  religious  feeling"  (Ruskin).  —  High-altsr 
(good  light  at  midday),  8eb.  del  Piombo^  *St.  Chrysostom  with  SS.  Augustine, 
John  the  Baptist,  Libersle,  Catharine,  Agnes,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  the 
master's  most  important  work  while  under  the  influence  of  Qiorgione, 
painted  about  1508,  immediately  before  his  departure  for  Borne  (restored 
in  1895;  covered):  ^there  is  much  to  characterise  Sebastian  in  the  ideal 
sensualism  and  consciously  attractive  bearing  which  distinguish  the  females 
on  the  left  foreground'  (C.  d;  C). 

Farther  on,  beyond  the  seco;id  bridge,  is  the  church  of  the  Santi 
Apcwtoli  (PL  G,  3),  rebuilt  in  1672,  hut  including  the  CappeUa 
Comaro  (second  chapel  on  the  right),  which  belonged  to  the  earlier 
church,  erected  by  Ougl.  Bergamasco  about  1530.  It  contains  two 
monuments  of  the  Coniaro  family  and  a  beautiful  altar -piece  by 
TiepolOj  Communion  of  St.  Lucia  (restored). 

Opposite  is  the  old  Scuola  delV  Angela  Custode  (PI.  G,  3,  4; 
German  Prot.  church),  with  a  facade  hy  Andr.  Tirall  (1734). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Campo  SS.  Apostoli  runs  the  new  Cobso 
TiTTORio  Emanublb  (PI.  F,  G,  3),  the  broadest  street  in  Venice, 
by  which  we  may  proceed  past  the  church  of  San  Felice  and  the 
two  canals  of  the  same  name  to  the  — 
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FaUno  eioyanelli  (PI.  F»  3;  No.  2292;  adm.  aa  a  mle  only 
by  special  iDtroduction),  of  the  15tli  cent.,  but  completely  modern- 
ized, witli  a  handsome  ball-room  (18th  cent.)  and  good  pictures : 
BonifoiiOy  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine ;  Paris  Bordone,  Madonna  and 
saints;  Oiorgione,  ^Landscape  with  llgures  ('La  Famiglia  di  Gior- 
gione'),  one  of  the  master's  finest  creations,  second  only  to  the 
picture  at  Castelfranco  (p.  279);  Antonello  da  Messina^  Portrait; 
Boeco  Marconi^  The  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  Baechiacca^  Moses 
smiting  the  rock  (lid  of  a  chest). 

A  few  yards  farther  on  is  the  Gampo  Santa Fosoa  (PI.  F,  3),  with 
the  church  of  that  name  and  a  bronze  Statue  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi 
(1552-1623),  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  Marsili.  The 
monument,  which  is  close  to  the  bridge  where  Fra  Paolo  was  set 
upon  by  the  papal  assassins,  was  decreed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice 
in  1623  and  erected  in  1892  (see  Dr,  Alex,  BoberUon't  'Fra  Paolo 
Sarpi',  and  T.  A.  TroUope'B  *Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar').  — 
Proceeding  to  the  right  from  this  point  and  crossing  two  bridges,  we 
reach  the  Campo  San  Marziale,  with  the  church  of  — 

San  Marciliano  (PI.  F,  2 ;  open  till  10  a.m.),  which  contains  a 
*Tobiaa  and  the  Angel  by  Titian  (ca.  1540}  above  the  1st  altar  on 
the  left),  and  Tintoretto's  last  work,  St.  Marcilian  with  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (2nd  altar  to  the  right). 

The  more  remote  quarters  of  the  city  are  best  visited  by  gondola. 
From  the  broad  Sacca  della  Miserieordia  (PI.  G,  2),  which  is  joined 
on  the  N.  by  the  Bio  San  Felice  (p.  322),  a  side-canal,  named  the 
Rio  della  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  leads  to  the  left  to  the  ohurch  of  the  — 

*][Ad<uma  deU'  Orto  (Pi.  F,  2),  also  called  San  Cristoforo 
Mariire^  with  a  beautiful  late-Gothio  facade  of  1460  and  a  curious 
tower  in  the  early>Benaissance  ]style.  Above  the  main  portal  are 
an  Annunciation  and  a  statue  of  St.  Christopher  by  Bart.  Buon  the 
Elder.  The  interior,  with  a  flat  wooden  ceiling  supported  by  ten 
columns  and  modem  painted  decorations,  contains  many  good 
pictures. 

RiOHT,  Iflt  altar:  Oima  da  CowglianOy  *St.  John  the  Baptist  with  SS. 
Peter,  Mark,  Jerome,  and  Paul,  an  early  work  fi489).  At  the  4th  altar: 
Danid  van  Dyck^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  Above  the  entrance  of  the 
sacristy,  a  sculptured  bast  of  the  Virgin  (16th  cent.).  In  the  Sacbistt: 
Virgin  and  Child,  half-fignre  found  in  a  garden  (whence  the  name  of 
the  church),  and  restored  by  Andriolo  and  Oiovanni  de  Sanctis.  —  Chapel 
ov  THS  Right  of  the  choir:  Memorial  tablet  to  Tintoretto  (d.  1594),  who 
is  buried  bere.  —  In  the  Choib  (right)  the  Last  Judgment  (injured*,  elo- 
quently described  and  explained  in  'Modern  Painters',  Vol.  2)  and  (left) 
Adoration  of  the  golden  calf,  large  works  by  Tintoretto.  Over  the  high- 
altar  an  Annunciation,  by  Palma  Qiovane'y  at  the  aides,  Visix>n  of  St.  Peter, 
and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christopher ,  by  Tintoretto  (formerly  the  wings  of 
an  organ-case).  — -  In  the  Left  Aisle,  the  Capp.  Contarini,  containing  busts 
of  six  members  of  the  celebrated  family  of  that  name  \  among  them  those 
of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Procurator,  the  two  in  the  middle  on  the  left 
and  right  respectively,  by  Alessandro  Vittoria;  altar-piece  by  Tintoretto, 
Miracle  of  St.  Agnes-,  2nd  chapel :  (r.)  Tintoretto,  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
4th  Chapel:  Oiov.  Belliniy  Madonna  (early^work •,  freely  restored). 

21* 
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We  now  return  to  the  Rio  San  Felice  and  tnm  to  the  S.E.  into 
the  Rio  di  S.  Oaterina.  The  high-altar-piece  of  the  chnrch  of  Santa 
Gatbbuta  here  (Pl.G,  3;  if  closed,  entrance  to  the  right,  fiirongli  the 
Lyceum,  Gonyitto  Nazionale),  is  a  *Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
Paolo  Verontu^  a  masterpiece  and  in  admirable  preserration  (ca. 
16T2).  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  a  Tobias  with  the  angel,  by 
Oratio  Vecelli^  the  son  of  Titian. 

We  proceed  to  the  £.  to  the  Ponte  del  Qesuiti,  and  turning  to 
the  left  reach  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  del  Oeiniti  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  usually  known  as 
'/  Oesmti\  erected  in  1715-30  in  the  baroque  style  by  Dom.  Bo$si 
(facade  by  Oiov.  Fattoretto).  The  interior  is  entirely  lined  with 
marble  inlaid  with  verde  antico,  and  sumptuously  decorated  like  all 
the  churches  of  this  order. 

At  the  High  Altab  (by  Oius.  Potzo)  are  ten  spiral  columns  of  verde 
antico ;  in  the  centre,  a  globe,  with  Ood  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
chapel  to  the  left  of  the  higpb- altar  contains  the  Monument  of  Doge 
Pas^uale  Cicogna  (d.  1595),  with  the  recumbent  *Statue  of  the  deeeased, 
by  O.  Campagna;  adjacent,  in  the  Saciustt,  over  the  door,  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  by  TintoriUo.  Then,  in  the  Lcrr  Tbansept,  the  Assumption, 
an  altar-piece  by  Tiniortiio.  In  the  Ist  ehapel  on  the  left  of  the  principal 
door  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  altar- 
pieces  by  Titian  (1608),  who  ^never  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  grand 
art  of  the  Florentines  than  when  he  painted  this  piece,  in  which  he 
applied  the  principle  of  dramatic  execution  peculiar  to  Michaelangelo*. 
Unfortunately  it  is  darkened  by  age  (seen  best  about  noon). 

The  Oratorio  dei  Crodferi  (open  in  the  morning),  opposite  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  contains  frescoes  by  Palma  GioYane  and 
others,  with  excellent  portraits  of  crusaders  (1584). 

We  may  return  from  this  point  either  along  the  Fondamenta 
Nuove  (PI.  G,  2 ;  view  of  San  Michele  and  Murano),  or  past  Satdi 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  to  the  Riva  degli  Sehiavoni  (comp.  pp.  326-328), 
or  we  may  combine'  this  trip  with  an  excursion  to  Murano  (steam- 
boat, see  p.  342). 


e.    From  the  Piassa  of  8t.  Mark  to  Santi  Oioyanni  e  Paolo,  and 
thence  to  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  Eastern  Qaarters. 

From  the  Piazzetta  dei  Leoni  (p.  297),  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  Mark's, 
we  turn  to  the  E.  by  the  Calle  di  Canonica,  pass  ronnd  the  Pal.  Patri- 
arcale  (p.  297)  on  the  right,  and  observe  opposite  ns  the  Pal.  Trevisani 
(PI.  H,  5),  or  BiafMsa  CappeUOy  built  in  the  style  of  the  Lombardi 
about  1500,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Camera  di  Commercio  ed  Arti, 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  cross  the  Rio  di  Palazzo  (fine  view 
from  the  Ponte  di  Canonica  of  the  back  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges 
and  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs;  comp.  p.  305),  proceed  across  the 
Campo  Santi  Fillppo  e  (Hacomo  and  beyond  the  second  canal  reach 
the  Campo  di  San  Provolo.  Thence  we  pass  through  a  portal  with 
the  inscription  ^S.  Zaccaria\  over  which  there  is  a  fine  relief,  in  the 
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style  of  the  MoitegnCy  of  the  Madonna  between  John  the  BaptLst 
and  St.  Mark.   This  leads  to  the  Campo  and  ehnroh  of  — 

Su  ZMcaaria(Pl.  H,  I,  5),  ereeted  in  1458-1515  in  the  transi- 
tion style  between  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  partly  by  Ant.  OambeUo 
and  Mora  Codtteei,  The  ronnded  arcades  are  borne  by  six  Corinthian 
columns.  The  recess  of  the  high-altar,  the  ambulatory,  and  the 
radiating  chapels  are  Gothic.  The  facade  is  of  somewhat  Later  date. 
Over  the  entrance,  the  statue  of  St.  Zacharias  by  Al.  Vittoria. 

The  wallt  in  the  Katb  are  covered  with  large  pictares,  all,  except 
thofle  oyer  the  altars,  repre«enting  events  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
To  the  left,  above  the  second  altar:  *Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints 
and  an  angel-musician  by  Oiav.  Bellini  (1506):  ~  this  altar-piece  ^  takes 
UB  with  a  spring  into  the  midst  of  the  Venetian  modems.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  other  example  up  to  this  time  of  great  monumental  art  in  this  school ; 
none  in  which  composition,  expression,  movement,  effect,  and  colour  are 
80  richly  combined  with  freedom  of  hand*  (C.  ^  C).  Tne  work  U  un- 
fortunately somewhat  injured  and  is  seen  to  advantage  in  its  present 
position  only  before  10  a.m.  Farther  on  is  the  tombstone  of  Alessandro 
Vittoria  (d.  1606),  with  a  bust  by  the  master  himself,  'qui  vivens  vivos 
dvxit  e  marmore  vuUu$\  —  The  third  arcade  on  the  right  leads  to  the 
Coso  oBixs  UoHAOHB  fchoir  of  the  nuns),  with  inlaid  choir-stalls  by  Marco 
and  Jh'oneesco  Cozzi  (1455-64)  and  a  l^ativity  of  the  Baptist  by  Jac.  Tin- 
toretto  (above  the  door).  —  In  the  Gappblla  dx  San  Tabasio  (to  the  right 
of  the  high-altar;  closed,  adm.  60c.)  are  three  gilded  altars  in  carved 
wood,  by  Ant,  Vivarini  and  Giov.  Alemanno.  At  the  high-altar  is  a  Madonna 
and  sadnts  of  1444;  the  smaller  altars  to  the  right  and  left  are  adorned 
with  saints  of  1443. 

We  retrace  our  steps,  and  from  the  Campo  di  San  Provolo  take 
the  Calls  San  Provolo  to  the  right  (N.),  cross  the  Ponte  dei  Carmim 
(to  the  left),  follow  the  Calle  Corte  Botta  and  the  Ruga  Gluffa  (on 
the  right  is  the  Gothic  Area  Bon),  and  thus  reach  the  larger  Campo 
Santa  Maria  Fobhoba,  in  which  is  situated  — 

Santa  Haria  Formosa  (PI.  H,  4),  a  church  of  early  origin,  but 
several  times  remodelled  (for  the  last  time  in  1699). 

IjTTBKiOB.  1st  Altar  on  the  right:  Palma  Veeehio,  *^St.  Barbara  and 
four  other  saints,  with  a  Pietk  above,  in  the  best  and  grandest  form  of 
Palma*s  art.  'St.  Barbara's  shape  is  grandiose  and  queenly.  The  glance,  the 
masglve  hair,  the  diadem  and  vestments,  the  full  neck  and  throat,  are  all 
regal :  and  the  whole  impersonation  scents  of  the  Qiorglonesque  and  reveals 
the  Ivtb  century.  It  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  fine-chiselled  and 
voluptuous  fair  one  who  sits  so  gorgeously  in  her  red  dress  and  auburn 
locks  aoaongst  the  three  graces  of  the  Dresden  Museum'  (C.  d;  C).  — 
2nd  Altar:  Bart.  Vivarini,  Birth  of  Mary,  Mary  as  the  Mater  Misericordiee, 
and  SS.  Anna  and  Joachim  (1478).  S.  Transept:  L.  Bastano  (?),  Last  Supper. 
—  A  chapel,  to  wldch  a  staircase  ascends  (shown  by  the  sacristan),  con- 
tains Madonnas  by  aauo/errato  and  by  Ftetro  da  Mesiina  (a  signed  work 
of  this  rare  master). 

The  Palaszo  Malipiero,  at  the  comer  of  the  Ruga  Giuffa,  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Campo  S.  Maria  Formosa,  is  an  elegant  early  Re- 
naissance  building  by  Sante  Lombardi  (after  1600).  —  A  few  paces 
to  the  E.,  beyond  the  Ponte  Ruga  Giuffa,  in  the  little  Campo 
Qneriniy  lies  the  — 

Pal.  Querini  (PI.  H,  4,  5),  which  has  belonged  to  the  town 
since  1868.   On  the  second  floor  is  the  Fondazione  Querini-Stam- 
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paUa  (adm.  see  p.  288),  eontaining  old  prints  and  engravings,  views 
of  the  town,  etc.,  and  some  good  pictures  {Vine.  Catena^  Judith; 
SavoldOj  Last  Supper;  •Portraits  by  Palma  Veeekio  and  Tiepolo; 
genre  pictures  by  Pietro  Longhi). 

Adjacent  is  the  Pal.  Grimani  (PI.  H,  4^,  completed  in  the  Mgh- 
Renalssance  style  by  8eb.  Serlio  (?)  in  1539.  Little  remains  of  its 
once  famous  collection  of  antiquities.  A  room  on  the  first  floor  has 
charmifig  Raphaelesque  ♦Ceiling-decorations  of  1539-40  by  Qiov, 
da  VdiM  (p.  350). 

To  the  17. W.  of  the  church,  at  the  Ponte  del  Paradiso  (the  second 
bridge  over  the  canal),  is  the  tasteful  Gothic  Porta  del  ParadUOy  with  a 
relief  of  the  Virgin  ana  worshipping  donor,  and  the  arms  of  the  Foacari 
and  Mocenigo  (14th  cent.). 

We  leave  the  Gampo  S.  Maria  Formosa  by  the  Callt  Lunga^ 
turn  to  the  left  into  the  narrow  Oalle  Bragadin  before  the  first  bridge, 
cross  the  Rio  San  Giovanni  in  Later anOj  and  reach  the  Gamfo  Santi 
Giovanni  b  Paolo,  with  the  Dominican  church  of  that  name. 

In  the  centre  of  the  CampO  are  a  fine  Well  Head  and  the 
equestrian  **  Statue  of  Bartolomeo  CoUeoni  (d.  1475;  buried  at 
Bergamo,  p.  211),  general  of  the  Republic,  modelled  in  1481  by 
Leonardo  da  Vincrs  teacher  Andr.  Verroeekio  (d.  1488)  and  cast 
in  bronze  after  Verrocchio's  death  by  Aless,  Leopardi ,  who  also 
designed  the  lofty  marble  pedestal  (1493). 

*I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  glorious  work  of  sculpture  existing  in 
the  world  than  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolommeo  Golleoni\  —  Ruskin. 

♦♦Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (*5.  Zanipolo'i  PI.  H,  4;  comp,  p.  287), 
erected  in  1333-90,  is  a  very  spacious  and  magnificent  Italian- 
Gothic  domed  edifice,  supported  by  ten  columns.  The  facade  (1430) 
is  unfinished.  This  church,  next  to  St.  Mark^s  the  most  imposing  at 
Venice,  contains  the  monumental  tombs  of  the  doges,  whose  faneral 
service  was  always  performed  here. 

Interior  (since  190A  in  course  of  restoration^  adm.  60c.).  To  the  left 
Of  the  Main  Entrakge:  ^Uausoleum  of  the  victorious  Doge  Pietro  Mocenigo 
(d.  1476),  with  fifteen  statues  by  Pietro  Lombardi;  sarcophagus  ^ex  hostittm 
manubiW  (from  the  spoils 'of  bis  enemies).  —  To  the  right,  Tomb  of  Duge 
Giov.  Mocenigo  (d.  14»5),  by  Tullio  and  Ant.  Lombardi.  —  Over  Uie  entrance 
is  the  immense  monument  of  Doge  Luigi  Mocenigo  (d.  1577)  and  his  wife. 

Bight  Aislb.  By  the  Ist  altar :  Bistolo^  Madonna  and  saints  \  monument 
of  Marc'  Antonio  Bragadino  (d.  1571),  vfho  long  defended  Famagosta  in 
Cyprus  against  the  Turks,  and  after  its  surrender  was  barbarouslj  flayed 
alive,  as  the  picture  above  indicates.  —  2nd  altar:  Altar-piece  in  six  sections 
by  AMse  Vivarini.  —  Farther  on,  beyond  the  large  chapel,  the  Ikoge 
monument  of  Bertuccio,  Silvestro,  and  Elisabetta  Valier  with  their  statues, 
a  rich  baroque  work  in  marble,  with  sculptures  by  Baratta  and  other 
followers  of  Bernini  (ca.  1700).  The  door  on  the  left  below  it  leads  to  the 
street.  The  following  chapel  contains  six  reliefs  in  bronze  of  seenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Dominic,  by  Giw.  Mazta  (1670). 

Right  Tbansbpt  (under  restoration).  On  the  right  wall,  Tomb  of 
(General  lTiccol6  Orsini  (d.  1509),  with  equestrian  statue.  Over  the  door, 
Tomb  Of  Oen.  Dionigi  Naldo  (d.  1510),  by  L^r,  Breffno.  Stained  glass  by 
CHrol.  Moeetto  (1473,  restored  in  1814). 

Choir  Chapels  (from  right  to  left).  1st  Chapel  (Capp.  del  Crocefisso): 
Tomb  of  Baron  Windsor  (d.  1574),  of  England,  by  AL  Yittoria.   2nd  Chap. : 
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Benai9s«ace  altw  with  a  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Bcarioto  di  Franeneo 
of  Bergamo  (1623).  —  In  the  large  central  chapel,  or  choir  proper :  Tombs 
of  the  Doges:  (r.)  *Michele  Morosini  (d.  1382),  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a 
mosaic  in  the  lunette,  and  Leonardo  Loredan  (d.  1521),  with  sculptures 
by  Danstg  CattaneOy  Oiroh  Campagna^  and  others  (1572) ;  (1.)  *  Andrea  Ven- 
dramin  (d.  1478),  by  Altssandro  Leopardi  and  the  Lombardi  (completed 
aft*>r  1493) ,  probably  the  most  beautiful  monument  in  Venice,  designed 
under  the  influence  of  antique  Greek  sculptures  (the  female  figures,  by 
Lor.  Bregnoy  do  not  belong  to  the  original  design),  and  Marco  Corner 
(d.  1368),  Gothic.  The  magnificent  high-altar  dates  from  1619;  on  each 
side  of  it  Is  an  altar-piece  from  the  right  transept :  (1.)  St.  Augustine,  by 
Bart.  Vivarimi  (1473);  (r.)  Apotheosis  of  St.  Antoninus,  Bishop  of  Florence, 
by  Lorento  Lotto  (1542).  —  1st  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  Choir:  Cima  da 
ConegUamOy  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  numerous  saints  (also  from  the 
right  transept);  2nd  Chap.:  Gothic  tomb  of  the  Condottiere  Jac.  Cayalli 
(d.  1384),  by  PaoU)  Mauegne. 

Lkft  TaaiisBPT.  Above  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Rosary 
(Capp.  del  Rosario,  founded  in  1571  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
and  burned  out  in  1867;  reconstruction  projected),  the  monument  of  Doge 
Antonio  Venier  (d.  1400),  in  the  style  of  the  Meusegne.  —  Farther  on  in 
the  church,  Monument  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Doge  Antonio  Venier, 
1411 ;  monument,  with  equestrian  statue  in  wood,  of  Leonardo  da  Prato 
(d.  1511). 

Lkft  Aibim.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  of  the  SaerUtp,  admirable 
wood-canring  by  Andrea  Brustolon  (1698).  —  In  the  Saoristt  :  to  the  left 
of  the  altar,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  AMte  Vivarini  (about  1500 ;  sig- 
nature forged;  restored);  Christ,  with  88.  Andrew  and  Peter,  by  Rocco 
Mareont  (from  the  right  transeptl.  —  Farther  on  in  the  aisle,  monument 
of  Doge  Pasquale  Malipiero  (d.  1462)  by  Pieiro  Lombardi ;  tombstone  of  the 
senator  Bonzio  (d.  1508),  under  it,  statues  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  by  An- 
tonio Lombardi  and  St.  Peter  Martyr  by  Paolo  data  Stella  f  in  the  recesses 
below,  (r.)  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Doge  Michael  Steno  (d.  1413);  *Hun- 
unxent  of  Doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo  (d.  1423),  by  Piero  di  Niccolb  and  Oiov, 
di  Martina  of  Florence  (the  decoration  shows  the  transition  from  the  Gothic 
to  the  Renaissance  style,  the  sculptures  reveal  the  influence  of  Donatello) ; 
monument  of  Doge  lMiccol6  Marcello  (d.  1474)  by  Pietro  Lombardi.  Over 
the  following  altar,  early  copy  of  Titian's  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  a 
celebrated  picture  destroyed  when  the  Capp.  del  Rosario  was  burned. 
Over  the  last  altar,  a  statue  of  St.  Jerome  by  Ales*.  Vittoria;  adjoining 
it,  the  monument  of  the  Marquis  de  Chasteler  (d.  1825),  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Tyrolese  war  in  1809. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Campo  riseg  the  rich  facade  of  the  *Scnola 
di  San  Karco  (PI.  H,  4),  rebnilt  in  1486-95  by  Moro  Coducci  and 
the  Lombardi.  In  the  pediment  ovei  the  portal  is  a  good  relief  re- 
presenting St.  Mark  surrounded  hy  his  fraternity  (perhaps  hy  a 
Florentine  artist) ;  beside  the  door  are  singular  reliefs  in  perspec- 
tive of  two  lions,  and  two  reliefs  (Miracles  of  St.  Mark)  by  Ttdlio 
Lombardi.  The  building,  with  the  adjacent  Dominican  monastery, 
bag  been  used  as  a  hospital  (Ospedale  Civile)  since  1815.  The  chief 
ward  has  a  magnificent  ceiling. 

*Santa  Karia  del  Kiracoli  (PI.  G.  H,  4),  in  the  vicinity,  com- 
pletely restored  in  1886-86,  is  a  small,  early-Renaissance  church 
without  aisles ,  erected  in  1481-89  under  the  superintendence  of 
fieiro  Lombardi,  and  richly  encrusted  with  marble  both  without 
and  within.  The  quadrangular  domed  choir,  fourteen  steps  higher 
than  the  nave,  is  peculiar.  On  the  right  and  left  are  ambones,  or 
lecterns  where  the  epistles  and  gospels  are  read,  as  in  ancient 
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Christian  chnrches.  The  hanel  vaulting,  with  its  richly  gilded 
coffers,  is  painted  hy  Oirok  Pennacchi.  In  the  sacristy  (nnder  the 
ohoir)  are  statues  of  SS.  Francis  and  Clara,  hy  Oirol.  Campagna} 
in  the  adjoining  passage  is  an  unfinished  relief  of  the  Last  Supper, 
by  Tullio  Lomhardi, 

We  follow  the  lane  passing  on  the  8.  side  of  Santi  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  and  the  haroque  Ospedaletto  Church  (PI.  H,  4 ;  built  by  Bald. 
Longhena  in  1674),  to  the  E.,  cross  the  Rio  Santa  Oiustina^  go  a  few 
paces  to  the  right,  and  enter  the  side-street  on  the  left,  whicli 
brings  us  to  — 

San  FraneeBco  della  Vigna  (PI.  I,  E,  4),  a  building  without 
aisles  by  Joe,  Sansovino  and  Fra  Franc,  di  Giorgio  (1 534) ;  the  facade, 
designed  by  Andrea  PaUadio  (1568),  was  not  completed  until  1634. 

Intbkiob.  Ist  Chapel  on  the  right:  Last  Supper,  by  Oirol.  da  Santa 
Croce;  3rd  chapel :  Honuments  of  the  doges  Francesco  and  AWise  Contarini 
(d.  1624  and  1684).  Right  Tkansept,  Enthroned  Madonna,  by  Fra  Antonio 
da  Negroponie  (about  1450).  In  the  Ghoib,  on  the  left,  monument  of  Doge 
A.  Gritti  (d.  1538).  —  To  the  left  of  the  choir,  in  the  Cappella  Gidbtiniani, 
is  an  altar  with  reliefs  in  marble  of  the  i5th  cent.,  from  the  workshop  of 
the  Irom&arcK;  Last  Judgment  below  ^  above  (as  an  altar-piece),  St.  Jerome 
and  four  other  saints,  with  the  history  of  St.  Jerome  in  three  sections  below; 
over  them  Madonna  and  angels;  at  the  sides  of  the  chapel  twelve  prophets 
and  the  Evangelists;  higher  up,  the  history  of  Jesus  in  eighteen  sections. 

—  In  the  chapel  of  the  Cloistkbs,  adjacent  to  the  N.,  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  left  transept,  Madonna  and  four  saints,  by  Giov,  Bellini  (1507;  spoiled). 

—  To  the  left:  2nd  chapel,  Altar  with  statues  of  SS.  Bochus,  Antonias 
Abbas,  and  Sebastian  by  Al.  Vittoria;  5th  chapel  (in  the  left  transept), 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Paolo  Veronese  (spoiled). 

A  little  to  the  S.W.,  beyond  the  Rio  della  PietH,  is  the  church 
of  San  Lobexzo  (on  the  W.),  containing  a  fine  iron  screen  and 
statues  of  SS.  Lawrence  and.  Sebastian  by  Oirol.  Campagna  (at 
the  high- altar).  —  To  the  S.  is  the  former  Seuola  San  Oiorgio  degli 
Schiavoni  (PI.  I,  5 ;  best  light  about  midday),  established  in  1451 
by  a  Dalmatian  (Slavonic)  Brotherhood  for  the  succour  of  poor  Dal- 
matian sailors  and  others,  with  a  Renaissance  facade  of  1551. 

The  Intbriob,  with  a  low  wooden  ceiling,  is  adorned  with  ^Paintings 
by  Vittore  Carpaceio  (ca.  1502-1508):  (r.)  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives: 
Christ  invited  to  the  house  of  Matthew;  and  series  illustrating  the  lives  of 
the  three  great  Dalmatian  saints,  Jerome,  George,  and  Tryphonius.  On  the 
right  are  three  scenes  relating  to  St.  Jerome,  the  best  of  which  is  his  Death. 
Opposite  and  on  the  left  of  the  altar  are  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
George,  including  a  fine  representation  of  his  combat  with  the  Dragon 
in  a  beautiful  landscape.  Next  the  altar  on  the  right,  the  legend  of  St- 
Tryphonius.  Mr.  Buskin  devotes  the  first  supplement  (^The  Shrine  of  the 
Slaves*)  of  *St.  Mark's  Rest'  to  a  description  of  these  paintings.  Above  the 
high-altar  is  a  Madonna  by  Vine.  Catena.  The  oratory,  on  the  first  floor, 
to  the  left,  has  a  fine  wooden  ceiling. 

Farther  S.  we  come  to  the  church  of  8ant*  Antonino,  where  we 
cross  the  bridge  to  the  right  to  San  Oiorgio  del  Oreoi  (PI.  I,  5; 
oomp.  p.  287),  erected  after  1538  by  Sante  Lomhardi  and  Chiona, 
with  a  leaning  campanile,  an  ikonostasis  adorned  with  Byzantine 
paintings  on  a  golden  ground,  and  a  few  mosaics.  —  Returning  to 
S.  Antonino,  and  resuming  a  S.  direction,  we  soon  reach  — 
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8ui  OioTftimi  in  Braff&m  (PL  I,  6),  a  ohurch  of  early  origin, 
entirely  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentnry. 

2ad  Chapu.  on  the  right:  Ai.  Viftarini.  Madonna.  —  On  the  pien  in 
trout  of  the  ehoir- chapel:  right,  Cima  da  Conegliano^  Gonstantine  and 
St  Helena  by  the  Gross  (1C02)-,  to  the  left,  AltfUe  Vivariniy  BesarrecUon 
(1488).  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar:  OKma  da  Conegliano,  *Baptism  of 
Christ  (one  of  the  master*8  ehief  works;  1494).  —  On  the  left  wall  of  the 
church,  Paris  Bordone^  Last  Supper;  farther  on,  Bari.  Vwarini^  Madonna 
with  8t.  Andrew  and  John  the  Baptist  (1478);  under  it,  Cima  da  OonegUano. 
Three  scenes  from  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Gross,  originally  a  predella  of 
the  above-named  picture.  —  This  church  can  he  seen  to  advantage  only 
in  bright  weather. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Bragora  is  the  Kiva  degli 
Schiavoni  (p.  305). 

We  may  go  towards  the  E. ,  past  San  MartinOy  begun  by  Sanso- 
vino  in  1540,  completed  in  1653  (facade  of  1897).  Within  is  a  font 
with  four  kneeling  angels  by  TuUio  Lombardi,  1484;  above  the 
main  entrance,  Last  Supper  by  Girolamo  da  Santa  Groce,  1549. 
Farther  on  is  the  ^Arsenal  (PI.  K,  L,  5),  founded  in  1104  and  re- 
peatedly enlarged  in  the  14th,  16th,  and  19th  centuries.  At  the 
zenith  of  the  Republic  it  employed  16,000  workmen,  but  in  the 
18th  cent.  2000-3000  at  most,  and  at  present  about  3000.  At  the 
entrance  rise  four  famous  antique  lions,  brought  from  the  Plrsous  in 
1687  and  1716;  the  body  of  the  large  one  on  the  left  bears  Runic 
inscriptions  (by  the  Normans,  1040).  Handsome  Renaissance  gate- 
way of  1460.  —  Admission,  see  p.  288. 

Muesuic  (cross  the  court  and  mount  staircase  on  the  left).  First  Floor: 
Interesting  collection  of  models  of  ships  of  all  periods,  including  a  model 
and  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Bucintoro,  a  vessel  destroyed  by  the  French, 
from  which  the  Doge  was  wont  annually  on  Ascension  Day  to  throw  the 
ring  (p.  908)  into  the  Adriatic,  which  he  thus  symbolically  wedded ;  model 
of  the  system  of  piles  on  which  the  city  is  to  a  great  extent  built  (comp. 
p.  292).  —  Second  Floor:  Fine  collection  of  weapons;  by  the  entrance,  statue 
of  General  Vittore  Pisano  (1380),  and  also  two  Turkish  banners,  taken  at 
Corfu  in  1587  and  at  Lepanto  In  1571 ;  armour  of  the  Condottiere  Gat- 
tamelata  (see  p.  378),  of  Henri  IV  of  France,  and  of  several  doges;  re- 
▼oWers  and  breech-loaders  of  a  primitiye  description  (16th  cent.) ;  a  finely- 
executed  culTerin  of  steel,  adorned  with  reliefs;  instruments  of  torture;  bust 
of  Napoleon  of  180&.  Monument  to  Admiral  Angelo  Emo  (d.  1792),  by  Ca- 
nova;  adjacent,  to  the  right,  trophies  and  Turkish  banners  taken  in  1472  at 
Friuli.  (Explanatory  inscriptions  on  each  object;  fees  officially  prohibited.) 

On  the  facade  of  the  museum  is  the  monument  of  CousU  von  der  Sehulen- 
&«f7,  marshal  in  the  Venetian  service  (d.  1747),  who  directed  the  famous 
defence  of  Corfu  against  the  Turks  in  1716. 

We  next  follow  the  Bio  deW  Arsenale  to  the  S.  to  the  church 
of  San  Biagio  (PI.  K,  6),  in  front  of  ^hich  stands  a  monument 
commemorating  the  admirable  service  of  the  soldiers  in  the  inun- 
dation of  March,  1882. 

The  Via  Garibaldi  leads  hence  to  the  *Giardini  PilbbUoi  (PI. 
L,  M,  6,  7),  a  pretty  park,  20  acres  in  extent,  laid  out  by  Na- 
poleon In  1807  on  a  space  obtained  by  the  demolition  of  several 
monasteries.  At  the  entrance  from  the  Via  Garibaldi  is  a  bronze 
Monument  of  Oarih<Udi^   and  in  the  grounds  is  a  monument  of 
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Lieutenant  Fronc.  QuerkU,  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  mentioned  on  p.  31.  In  the  N.E.  comer,  on  the  Canale 
di  Sant*  Elena,  is  the  Palatto  delt  EspoeUiione  Artutica^  erected  for 
the  hiennial  art  exhibitions  inaugurated  in  1895  (p.  286).  On  the  hill 
at  the  8.  end  is  a  Cafi,  Fine  view  of  the  city  and  lagoon.  Electric 
li^t  in  summer.  —  Steamers  and  gondolas,  see  pp.  284,  283. 

The  adjacent  church  of  San  Giuseppe  oi  Gastello  (PI.  L,  M,61, 
entered  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Rio  di  S.  Giuseppe,  beyond  the 
bridge,  contains  ceiling-paintings  with  "very  effectiTe  perspective. 
To  the  right  are  an  altar-piece  by  Jae.  Tintoretto  ^  representing 
Archangel  Michael  and  Senator  Michiel  Buono,  and  the  monument 
of  Doge  Marino  Grimani  and  his  wife,  by  Seamoxxi ;  behind  the  high- 
altar.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Paolo  Veronese ;  adjacent, 
to  the  left,  bust  of  Girolamo  Grimani  by  Al.  Vittoria  (1570). 

San  Pietro  di  Castello  (PI.  M,  5),  a  domed  church  of  ancient 
foundation  on  the  island  of  San  Pietro^  separated  from  the  sq^ualid 
lanes, of  this  part  of  the  town  by  the  broad  Canale  di  8,  Pietro^  was 
the  cathedral  of  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  from  1451  to  1807.  The 
facade,  begun  by  Franc.  Smeraldi  in  1596,  is  said  to  reprodnoe  a 
design  of  Palladio  (1667);  the  interior  was  restored  in  1621.  Hand- 
some campanile  of  1474  rebuilt  by  Jtforo  Codueci  in  1482-90,  and 
again  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Intesios  is  of  little  interest.  Above  the  side  -  entrance  on  the 
left  is  a  monument  of  the  14th  century.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars 
on  the  right  is  a  marble  throne  from  Antioch,  with  Saracenic  ornament- 
ation and  verses  from  the  Koran  in  Cuflc  characters.  By  the  third  altai 
is  a  late  work  of  Marco  Beuaiti.  representing  St.  Peter  enthroned,  with  four 
ity  designed  by  Longhena,  enshrines  the  bone 


other  saints.  The  high-altar,  designed  by  LonghenOj  enshrines  the  bones  of 
San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani  (d.  1455),  first  patriarch  of  Venice  (comp.  p.  353). 
A  statue  of  the  saint  (15th  cent.)  occupies  a  niche  behind.    In  the  left 


transept  is  the  baroque  Gappella  Vendramin,  built  by  Longhma,  with  two 
alto-reliefs  in  marble,  by  Mich,  Ongaro^  17th  cent.:  Consecration  by  Pope 
Paul  V.  of  the  Patriarch  Franc.  Vendramin  as  cardinal,  and  an  allegory 
of  death. 

This  was  the  scene  of  the  Bape  of  the  Venetian  Maidens  by  the 
Triestine  pirates  in  944,  the  story  of  which  has  been  told  by  Rogers  in 
his  ^Brides  of  Venice".  The  pirates  were  followed  and  vanquished,  and 
tlie  brides  brought  back  in  triumph. 

Napoleon  converted  the  adjoining  partriarchal  palace  into  bar- 
racks and  in  1807  transferred  the  patriarchate  to  San  Marco  (p.  294). 

f .   Quarters  to  the  West  of  the  Canal  Orande. 

The  Ponte  Rialto  (PI.  G,  4 ;  pp.  317  and  322)  is  a  good  starting- 
point  for  a  Tlsit  to  the  quarters  of  the  city  lying  W.  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  Immediately  beyond  the  bridge  is  (right)  the  Pal.  de'  Corner^ 
lenghi  (p.  318).  Farther  on  (right)  is  San  Oiaeomo  di  RiaUo,  the 
oldest  church  in  Venice ,  said  to  have  been  built  about  520  and 
reconstmcted  in  1071  (now  closed  on  account  of  its  dilapidated 
condition).  —  On  the  farther  side  of  the  adjacent  Vegetable  Mairket 
here  (^Erberia;  PI.  G,  4;  p.  318)  is  a  short  column  of  Egyptian 
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granite,  to  wMeh  a  flight  of  steps  asoenda,  borne  by  a  kneeling 
ligare,  ^11  Oobho  di  Eialto'  (16th  oent.).  From  this  column  were 
promulgated  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 

Not  far  from  the  market,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ruga  di  S.  Qlo- 
Tanni  (leading  to  theFrari;  comp.  p.  334),  Is  situated  San  Giovanni 
Elemwinario  (PL  F,  4),  built  by  Searpagnino  in  1526.  Entrance 
by  the  gateway  adjoining  the  campanile  (best  light  about  noon). 

*Higli-aItar-pieee  by  TiUan^  San  Oioyaimi  Elemoainario  (about  1590; 
mutilated  by  the  absence  of  tbe  semicircular  upper  section) :  —  *St.  John 
the  almsgiver,  bishop  and  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  is  not  a  saint  of  note. 
His  type  is  not  one  that  painters  know  and  respect  as  traditionally  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  the  pictorial  craft.  A  bishop  giving  alms  might 
be  the  subject  of  a  tame  composition.  None  but  a  man  of  genius  could 
give  interest  and  force  to  such  a  theme;  but  Titian  was  a  genius  and  it 
is  surprising  with  what  power  he  conceives  and  carries  out  his  idea.  .  .  . 
The  forms  are  natural,  but  of  good  scaatling,  moving  boldly,  yet  appro- 
priately, foreshortened  with  daring  yet  without  strain,  the  nude  correct, 
tihe  modelling  masterly.  .  .  .  His  colouring  is  gorgeous,  his  command 
of  line  surprising,  his  touch  unsurpassable'  (C.A  C).  —  Chapel  to  the 
right,  Altar-piece,  SS.  Sebastian,  Bochus,  and  Catharine,  a  masterpiece  by 
P&rdenoM, 

Passing  the  entrance  of  the  Ruga  di  S.  GloTaunl,  and  continuing 
our  way  from  the  Rial  to  Bridge  direct  to  the  N.  W.,  we  cross  a 
canal  and  arrive  at  the  Campo  and  Church  of  San  CasBlano  (PI.  F,  4). 
This  church,  built  in  1611,  contains  two  fine  pictures:  1st  altar 
on  the  right,  John  the  Baptist  and  four  saints,  ascribed  to  Palma 
Vecehio  (damaged);  choir,  Jac.  Tintoretto,  Gruciflxion  (1568). 

We  next  cross  the  Rio  di  S.  Gasslano  to  the  W.,  take  the  second 
side-street  to  the  left  (Galle  della  Regina),  and,  again  turning  to 
the  right,  reach  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Karia  Kater  Domini  (PI.  F,  4),  founded  in  1510.  Facade 
with  fine  marble  sculptures  by  Jae.  Sanaovino  (1540);  2nd  altar 
to  the  right:  Vine.  Catena,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christina  (1520); 
right  transept,  •Finding  of  the  Cross,  by  J.  Tintoretto;  opposite. 
Last  Supper,  by  Bonifaxio;  beneath,  a  Byzantine  relief  of  the  Ma- 
donna. —  Not  far  hence,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Is  the  — 

*Galleria  Intemazionale  d'Arte  Koderna,  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Pal,  Pesaro  (PI.  F,  3;  p.  319),  which  was  opened  in  1902  and 
is  now  the  most  valuable  collection  of  modem  art  in  Italy.  Adm. 
see  p.  288 ;  entr.  from  the  court.   Catalogue  (1904)  1  fr. 

Enthanob  Hall.  Paintings :  4.  P.  A  Besnard,  The  vision ;  69. 
Ph,  Maliavine,  Laughter  (1899).  Sculpture:  219.  Aug.  Rodin,  The 
citizens  of  Calais  (plaster) ;  !^0.  CK  van  der  Stappen,  Bust  of  a 
bishop. 

Rook  A.  Paintings:  43.  H.  Dudley,  The  Moors  in  Spain;  22. 
Ch,  CotUt,  Procession  in  Brittany  (1900);  88.  Wl.  Sehereaehewdcy, 
Exiles  resting  on  the  way  to  Siberia.  Sculpture:  209.  P.  Braecke, 
Woman  gathering  wood  (plaster) :  212.  FiL  CifarieUo,  Bust  of  Bock- 
lln;  222.  Dom.  TrentacosU,  Hunting  for  cigar-ends ;  ♦217.  Const. 
Meufder,  The  dock-labourer.  —  To  the  left  is  — 
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Room  B.  36.  P.  FraQiaaomo^  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (1899);  66.  M, 
MUeHj  Portrait  (1903);  101.  Ettore  Tito,  Lagoon;  77.  LfHgi  Nono, 
The  forsaken;  37.  P.  FragiacomOy  Swallowa ;  on  an  easel,  76.  L.  N<mo, 
First  steps.  —  Passing  straight  through  Room  A  we  enter  — 

Room  G.  Paintings :  19.  Ougl.  Ciatdi ,  The  snnbeam ;  CHac. 
Favretto,  31.  The  artist's  father,  32.  Goldonl's  first  attempt;  23. 
Ang,  DalV  Occa  Bianca,  Piazza  Erbein  Verona;  103.  Ett.  TUOy  Birth 
of  Venns.  Sculpture:  216.  Meunievj  Miner;  213.  CifariellOj  Ade- 
laide Ristori  (p.  360). 

RoomD.  To  the  right,  •66.  Lenbach,  Pope  Leo  XIII  (1886); 
70.  6iu8,  MUi-Zanettiy  Full  moon  at  Venice;  6.  Fr,  Bramley,  Sheep- 
shearing;  57.  Max  Liebermanny  Lace-makers  (1894);  27.  L.  Dett- 
mann,  Christmas  Eve  (1893)  ;  68.  W.  Milne,  Fruit-trees  in  blossom; 
86.  G.  Sauter,  Friends. 

Room  E.  112.  H,  Zilgel,  The  return  home;  1.  M.  Ancher,  Fisher- 
men of  Skagen;  ♦81.  J.  Fr.  BaffaeUi,  The  Neapolitan  beauty;  80. 
W.  Pratty  Victim  of  the  waves;  100.  Fr.  lliaulow.  River  landscape 
in  Normandy  (pastel);  on  easels:  42.  H,  Dudley,  The  widow;  55. 
W.  Leibl,  Portrait. 

Room  F.  Paintings :  2.  Alb,  Baertaon,  Landscape  in  Flanders 
(1898;  pastel);  45.  P.  Hocker,  Evening;  •113.  Ign,  Zuloaga,  'Aunt 
Louisa'.   Also,  223.  P.  TroubeUkoyy  Russian  peasant's  cart. 

Room  G.  Paintings:  78.  E,  Oppler,  Reminiscences  (1899) ;  11. 
Vitt.  Bressanin,  The  cheat;  71.  Ang.  Morbelli,  Christmas  in  the  Old 
Men's  Home  (1903);  91.  Luigi  Selvaiico,  Locomotives  (1903);  *49. 
Fern.  Khnopff,  Portrait.   Also,  224.  Troubetzhoy,  Bust  of  a  girl. 

Room  H.  Paintings:  44.  O.  Hesselbom,  Swedish  landscape;  24. 
Or.  Da  Molin,  Anguish.  Also,  *226.  Ch.  van  der  Slappen,  David 
(plaster) ;  231-238.  Medals  by  M.  Cazin  and  Al.  Charpentier,  —  In 
the  Passage,  ♦Etchings  by  Max  Klinger  (140-150)  and  Anders  Zorn 
(206,  207). 

Room  I.  108.  A.  E.  WaUon,  Evening;  62.  Franc.  P.  Michetii, 
Study  of  a  head  (pastel) ;  on  the  window-wall  are  drawings  by  Qaet. 
Previati,  168.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  169.  St.  Paul. 

Room  K.  *Etching8  by  Edg.  Chahine,  W.  Leibl,  J.  A,  Whistler, 
H.  Vogeler,  Th.  van  Rysselberghe,  Alb.  Baertson,  and  Stcrm  van's 
Gravesande. 

Continuing  our  course  towards  the  N.W.,  and  crossing  four 
canals,  we  turn  to  the  right  out  of  the  Calle  del  Spezier  through,  the 
Salizzada  del  Fontego  del  Turchi  and  reach  the  entrance  of  the  — 

•Museo  CivieOi  which  combines  the  old  Gorrer  Gollection  and 
part  of  the  Morosini  Gollection  of  Antiquities  with  the  municipal 
collections  and  is  arranged  in  the  former  Fondaeo  de*  l^urchi 
(PI.  E,  3;  p.  319).  Admission,  see  p.  288.  Catalogue  (1900),  1  fr. 
(Steam-boat  station,  see  p.  284.) 

By  the  entrance  and  in  the  court  is  a  series  of  sculptures  and  archi> 
tectural  fragments  of  various  epochs,  including  several  Venetian  well-heads 
of  the  12-i6th  cent.,  mostly  in  the  form  of  capitals.    At  the  back  of  the 
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eoorl  if  a  ooloflsal  aUtoe  of  Agrippft  (freely  restored),  anppoaed  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Pantheon.  —  To  the  right  is  a  room  with  an  ethno- 
grapbical  collection  from  Africa  (Aoceo/ta  Miani;  comp.  p.  378). 

The  staircase  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  court  ascends  to  the  Fibst  Floor, 
with  the  L^rarpj  containing  some  beantifal  bindings  and  a  rich  collection 
of  books  relating  to  the  history  of  art  (open  daily,  except  Sun.,  9.S0-3). 

The  SscoiTD  Floos  contains  most  of  the  Art  Oollectione.  —  Boom  I. 
Weapons  and  banners,  among  them  some  Turkish  flags  and  beautifully 
ornamented  halberds.  —  The  middle  door  to  the  right  leads  to  — 

Boon  II,  eontalning  pictures.  1st  Section  (to  the  right) :  31.  Jacobello  del 
Fiort^  Madonna;  31.  ViU.  CarptKcIo,  Visitation,  from  the  Scuola  degli  Alba- 
nesi  (IfiOl);  83.  Frane.  Bitacio,  Madonna,  with  St.  Peter  Martyr  ^  37.  Boeefieeio 
Boccaceino,  Madonna,  with  the  Baptist  and  St.  Catharine.  —  2nd  Section 
(to  the  right) :  *78.  H.  van  der  Goes  (here  aseribed  to  Bogigr  van  der  Wevdm)^ 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  (injured).  —  8rd  Section  (to  the 
left):  144.  /.  van  Ooym,  BiTer-scene.  —  4th  Section:  Numerous  domestic 
pictures  by  LomgM  (comp.  p.  311),  the  best  of  which  is  175.  The  fainting 
lady.  Also  (to  the  left),  196.  G.  B,  TUpolOy  Nabal>  feast.  On  an  easel, 
Tiepoh,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha  (sketch).  ->  We  now  return  to  B.  I  and 
pass  through  the  end-door  to  the  right  into  — 

Booh  III.  Boman  draped  statues;  banners,  ships'*  lanterns,  models 
of  guns,  etc.,  from  the  Morosini  collection.  On  the  rear-wall,  the  escut- 
cheon of  the  Morosini.  —  We  now  re-enter  B.  I  and  pass  to  the  left  into  — 

Rooms  IV-VI,  containing  the  rest  of  the  Morosini  Collection:  weapons, 
Turkish  banners,  and  other  spoils  of  war ;  bust  of  Doge  Francesco  Moro- 
sini (*Peloponnesiacns^  p.  289)  and  scenes  from  his  Turkish  wars;  models 
of  ships;  old  geographical  globes.  In  B.  V.  are  two  costumes  of  Venetian 
senators. 

Boom  VII.  On  the  walls,  portraits  and  other  unimportant  pictures.  In 
the  cases,  Benaissance  *Medals  and  plaquettes;  Greek  and  Boman  coins; 
Venetian  coins  and  seals.  Including  a  series  of  zecchine  (^sequins*),  showing 
the  portraits  of  all  the  doges. 

Boom  VHI  CSala  Albrizzi').  Venetian  laces  and  costly  fabrics; 
costumes  of  the  17 -18th  cent.;  puppet-show  (18th  cent.);  miniatures; 
Grothic  wooden  staircase  from  the  Casa  dell^  Agnello  (15th  cent.);  model  of 
the  Palazzo  Pisani  in  Strk  (p.  278);  Persian  carpet  (I5th  cent.).  —  Boom  IX. 
Textile  fabrics;  Venetian  costumes;  collection  of  fans,  etc. 

Boom  X.  (Bococo  Boom).  Furniture  of  the  18th  cent. ;  ^society*  pictures 
by  Pietro  LongM;  Franc,  Guardi.  Masked  ball;  14.  Al.  LongMy  Portrait  of 
Ooldoni  (p.  S^). 

Boom  XI,  Two  bronze  candelabra  (No.  101  restored)  and  mutilated 
marble  reliefs  by  Al,  Vittoria^  the  mangled  remains  of  the  plastic  decoration 
of  the  CJapp.  del  Bosario  in  SS.  Qiovanni  e  Paolo  (p.  327) ;  lectern  (I5th  cent.) ; 
work  in  brass  and  wrought-iron;  small  bronze  sculptures  and  utensils; 
in  the  cabinet  by  the  window,  ornaments  of  the  17th  cent,,  in  agate  and 
Bilyer-gilt,  showing  the  arms  of  the  Pisani-Orlmani  families. 

Boom  XII.  On  the  walls,  porcelain  and  Venetian  glass  (comp.  p.  343). 
In  the  middle,  majolica  from  Urbino,  Onbbio,  Pesaro,  and  Faenza,  etc., 
including  (near  the  entrance),  *17.  Plate  from  Faenza  painted  with  mytho- 
logical and  Biblical  scenes,  partly  after  the  wood-cuts  in  an  edition  of 
Ovid  published  at  Venice  in  1497;  912.  Glass  wedding-goblet  from  Murano 
(15th  cent.).  —  Boom  XIII  (to  the  right),  Carvings  in  ivory  and  wood ;  cameos 
and  gems.  —  Boom  XIV  (left).    MSS.  with  beautiful  miniatures. 

Boom  XV.  Pictures  of  the  14-15th  centuries.  Also,  35.  Joe.  BeWni  (?), 
Crucifixion,  from  an  altar-piece;  43.  M.  BasaiUy  Madonna  (early  work); 
U-46,  48.  Good  portraits  in  the  Style  of  the  BelUnii  on  easels,  Two  Madonnas 
by  Bart,   rivarini  and  Bart.  Montagna. 

Boom  . 
collection.       . 

3.  Giov,  BsUini  {^ 

over  by  two  angels  (with  forged  monogram  of  Dfirer);  *6.  Vitt.  CarpaeeiOy 
Two  Venetian  ladies  bleaching  their  hair  in  a  balcony  (comp.  p.  291); 
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ai99.  IMIM,  6.  Tranaflforation,  8.  Gruciflzion  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
(early  vrorks);  9.  Franc.  Couai^)^  Portrait  of  a  yoong  man;  10.  Cosmo 
Tura,  PietA.  Opposite:  16.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Doge  OioT.  Mocenigo  (ca.  1478); 
19.  amHU  Betlkd,  Doge  Franc.  Foscari ;  17,  20.  Two  lids,  with  bridal  scenes 
(iSth  cent.).  In  the  middle:  12.  Ant.  Sitto  (?),  Bronze  host  of  a  beard- 
less man,  from  a  death-mask  (16th  cent.).  —  We  return  to  the  entrance 
and  ascend  to  the  — 

FoCBTH  Floob.  -*  To  the  left  is  Boom  XVII,  containing  the  Bac- 
colta  CanoTiana,  with  sketches  and  relies  by  Canava^  and  casts  of  his 
works.  —  Books  XVin-XXI.,  to  the  right,  contain  drawings  (chiefly  by 
Venetians  of  the  18th  cent.),  engravings,  and  wood-cuts.  In  the  last  room 
is  a  large  birdVeye  view  of  Venice,  printed  from  a  wooden  block  carred 
by  Zuan  Jndroa  (1000) ,  probably  after  a  drawing  by  Jaeopo  dti  BartNMri ; 
also  the  original  wooden  block  itself. 

The  Casa  Correr  (p.  319),  formerly  the  residence  of  Teodoro 
Correr  (d.  1830),  founder  of  the  manicipal  art-collections,  now 
contains  the  remainder  of  the  Museo  (Xvieo  (adm.,  p.  288;  entrance 
by  door  No.  1729a). 

OnonND  Floob.  Models  of  modern  monuments,  etc.  —  Fibst  Floos. 
The  first  rooms  contain  porcelain,  glass,  engravings,  etc,  bequeathed  by 
different  benefactors.  B.  7.  Musical  instruments-,  B.  8.  Copy  of  Michatl 
Angelo^s  Leda  (1529).  B.  9.  National  memorials.  —  Sbcono  Floob.  Natural 
History  Collections. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  tlie  Museo  CMco  is  the  church  of  San  0iaeomo 
dall'  Orio  (PI.  £,  4) ,  one  of  the  quaintest  churches  in  Venice, 
rebuilt  in  the  13th  and  16th  cent.,  with  a  timber-roof. 

On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left,  Buoncon»iglio^  SS.  Sebastian,  Bochus, 
and  Lawrence  (1511).  The  right  aisle  contains  a  vestibule  adorned  with 
a  column  of  verdt  antico,  and  a  picture  by  Franc,  Baasano,  John  the  Bap- 
tist preacbing,  under  a  richly  decorated  wooden  vaulting  of  the  Benais- 
sance  period.  In  the  left  aisle,  opposite  the  pulpit :  Lorento  Lotio^  Madoons 
and  saints,  a  replica  of  the  painting  at  Ancona  (1546;  iivjured  and  badly 
lighted). 

Proceeding  to  the  W.  through  the  Roga  Veochla  and  turning 
to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  Campo  de*  Tedeschi ,  Tve  reach  the 
church  of  San  Simbonb  Grande  (Pi.  D,  3),  containing  a  Last 
Supper  by  Joe.  Tintoretto  (oarly  work) ;  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of 
the  choir  is  the  fine  Gothic  tomb  of  the  beatified  Simeon ,  by  a 
Roman  artist  (1317). 

San  Simeone  Piccolo,  Oli  Sealti,  and  the  station,  see  p.  320. 


The  direct  route  from  the  Rialto  to  the  Frari  leads  past  San 
Giovanni  Elemosinario  (p.  331)  through  the  Ruoa  di  San  Giotanmi 
(PI.  F,  4),  and  crosses  the  Campo  Sant'  Aponal.  Over  the  door  of  the 
church  of  Sant^  Aponal  (Venetian  for  S.  Apollinare)  is  a  marble 
group  of  General  Vitt.  Cappello  (d.  1467)  kneeling  before  St.  Helena, 
by  Ant.  Rizzo  (1480).  Near  this  church  is  the  Pal,  Albritzi  (fine 
stucco-embellishments  in  the  Interior,  by  Al.  Vlttoria)  and  beyond 
it  the  Campo  San  Polo  (PI.  E,  F,  4 ;  on  the  neighbouring  Rio  di 
S.  Polo  is  the  Pal,  Comer  -  Mocenigo j  with  a  good  facade  by  San- 
michell).  —  Passing  between  the  church  of  San  Polo  and  its  cam- 
panile (i4th  cent.),  we  cross  the  Rio  S.  Polo  and  proceed  in  » 
straight  direction  to  the  Rioterrl  del  Nomboli.   Here  we  turn  to 
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the  left,  and,  where  it  bends,  follow  the  narrow  glde-street  to  the 
right,  finally  crossing  a  canal  and  reaching  the  Campo  San  TomI 
(Pi.  E,  5),  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  steamboat-station  mentioned  at 
p.  284.  The  chnrch  of  San  Tomk  (adro.  see  below)  contains  tem- 
porarily (since  1905)  the  most  valnable  altar-pieces  from  the  Frari. 
In  this  sqnare  lies  also  the  old  Souola  dbi  GAiiBOHBai  (^Cobblers* 
Guild'),  founded  in  the  l&th  cent,  and  the  only  building  of  the  kind 
in  Yenice  that  has  kept  its  exterior  unaltered.  Over  the  portal  is 
a  relief  of  St.  Mark  healing  the  cobbler  Anianus  (1479),  remarkable 
for  its  well-preserved  colouring.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  N.W.  lies 
the  former  church  of  the  Franciscans,  or  the  — 

**Frari  {Santa  Maria  Qloriota  dti  Frari^  PI.  £  5 ;  eomp.  p.  287), 
a  cruciform  Gothie  church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  at 
Venice,  erected  in  1330-1417  on  the  site  of  a  building  of  1250.  Its 
vaulting  is  supported  by  twelve  circular  piers.  It  contains  numer- 
ous monuments  and  pictures,  and  like  Santi  Oiovanni  e  Paolo 
(p.  326)  is  the  last  resting-place  of  many  eminent  men.  Ovez  the 
portal  (left)  is  a  *Sutae  of  the  Madonna,  by  a  Tuscan  sculptor  (early 
15th  cent.).  Beside  the  portal  of  the  left  transept  is  a  fine  relief 
of  the  Madonna  and  angels  (about  1400). 

Interior  (uoder  reatoraiiun  since  19o8;  adm.  60  c.  incl.  San  Tomk). 
Bight  Aislb.  Adjoining  the  Ist  altar  to  the  left,  the  large  monument 
of  Titian  (d.  1576),  by  Luiffi  and  Pietro  Zandommeghi  in  1852.  In  the  centre, 
Titian  sitting  by  a  genins  and  unveiling  the  statue  at  SaiS}  on  the  waU  are 
reliefs  of  three  celebrated  pictures  of  Titian,  the  Assumption  (p.  806), 
Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  (p.  826),  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  (p.  321); 
below  are  two  figures  with  tablets:  ^Bques  et  comes  Titianus  sit.  Caro- 
las  V.  1553\  and  ^Titiano  monumentum  erectum  sit.  Ferdinandus  1. 183B\  — 
3rd  altar,  St.  Jerome,  a  statue  by  Aletsandro  Vitioria^  said  to  possess  the 
features  and  figure  of  Titian  when  in  his  98th  year. 

BxoHT  Tbansspt.  Monument  of  Jacopo  Marcello  (d.  1484  at  the  capture 
of  Gallipoli),  from  the  workshop  of  Pteiro  LombarMi  behind  is  a  frieze 
with  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  hero;  altar-piece  in  several  sections 
by  Bari.  Vivarini  (1487).  —  On  the  right,  near  the  door  of  the  sacristy, 
the  Gothic  monument  of  the  beatifipd  Pacifico  Buon  (d.  1437),  with  a  relief 
of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  the  Florentine  Master  nf  thtlPelUgrini  Chapel 
(p.  247).  Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  the  monument  of  Adm.  Bene- 
detto PeAaro  (d.  1503),  by  Lor.  Bregno  and  Ant.  Minello,  with  a  figure  of 
Mars  (right)  by  Baccio  da  Montelupo.  Near  the  door,  on  the  left,  wooden 
equeiitrian  *9tatue  of  the  Roman  prince  Paolo  Savello  (d.  1405).  'already 
breathing  the  naturalistic  spirit  of  the  dawning  Renaissance'  (Burekhardt). 
—  In  the  Sacbistt,  restored  in  1905  in  the  original  style:  **Altar-piece 
in  three  sections,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  angelic  musicians, 
by  Giov.  Bellini  (1488),  in  a  beautiful  Renaissance  frame  by  Jacopo  da 
Faema:  4he  gentlest  and  most  elegant  emanation  of  Bellini's  art ...  .  the 
Virgin  handsome  and  pensive,  the  children  pretty  in  their  crowns  of 
leaves,  the  saints  in  admirable  proportion*  (C,  ^  C), 

In  the  Kave  a  high  screen  of  marble,  covered  with  reliefs  (by  Andrea 
TicenUno,  1475;  above,  statues  of  apostles  and  a  group  of  the  Crucifixion), 
separates  the  monks*  choir  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  Elegantly  carved 
stalls,  by  Marco  Cozzi^  1468,  semi-Gothic  in  style. 

Chois.  To  the  right:  Gothic  mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Franc.  Foscari 
(d.  1457),  by  Paolo  and  Ant.  Bregno  (?) ;  (1.)  Early  Renaissance  *Tomb  of 
the  Doge  Niccold  Tron  (d.  1473),  by  Ant.  RUto.  The  vaulting-cells  still 
retain  traces  of  their  original  painting.  Titian's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
(p.  808)  was  at  one  time  the  altar-piece  here.  —  ChapeU  on  the  Itft:  1st, 
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alUr-pieoe,  Madonna  and  tainta,  hj  Bem,  LieMo  (about  1536) ;  2nd,  mon- 
ument of  Melchior  Treyisano  (d.  1500),  the  altar  in  eolonred  and  gilded 
carved  wood,  by  the  LombartU^  in  the  centre,  John  the  Baptiat  in  wood,  by 
Donatello  (1451);  Srd,  altar-pieee,  St  Ambrose  and  saints,  above,  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  Alvue  Vivarini^  eompleted  by  Marco  Btuaiti. 

LsvT  Tkavsbpt.  Altar-piece  in  3  sections,  St  Mark  with  four  other 
saints,  by  Bari.  Vivarini  (1474). 

Lsrr  Axsu.  Baptistery:  altar  in  marble,  abore ,  Madonna  and  foni 
saints,  in  the  style  of  the  Meutefr^*  (about  1400);  on  the  font,  a  statue  ot 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Saruovino;  above,  five  more  saints  in  the  style  of 
the  Ma»*egn€.    Farther  on :  Tomb  of  Bishop  Jac.  Pesaro  (d.  1547). 

**Altar-piece,  Madonna  of  the  Pesaro  family,  by  TUian  (1506). 

'More  elaborate  and  studied,  and  in  every  sense  grandiose,  the  *Ma- 
donna  di  Gasa  Pesaro*  reveals  more  surely  than  the  ^Annunciation'  (Scuola 
di  S.  Bocco,  p.  837)  the  breadth  of  Titian*s  talent,  and  takes  ub,  not 
without  preparation,  to  the  height  of  his  pictorial  fame.  He  has  brought 
to  perfection  the  last  and  finest  of  all  forms  of  presentation  pictures,  the 
noblest  combination  of  the  homely  and  devotional  with  palatial  archi- 
tecture —  the  most  splendid  and  solemn  union  of  the  laws  of  composition 
and  colour  vdth  magic  light  and  shade. .  . .  Far  away  from  those  humble 
conceptions  of  place  whic^  mark  the  saintly  pictures  of  earlier  times,  the 
Pesari  kneel  in  the  portico  of  a  temple,  the  pillars  of  which  soar  to  the 
sky  in  proportions  hitherto  unseen.  .  .  .  The  Virgin  sits  on  her  throne, 
bending  down  in  a  graceful  kindly  way,  and  directs  her  glance  towards 
the  kneeling  ^Baffo'  (Jacopo  Pesaro,  Bishop  of  Paphos).  her  white  veil 
falling  over  one  shoulder,  but  caught  on  the  other  by  the  infant  Christ, 
who  peeps  with  delightful  glee  from  beneath  it  at  St.  Francis  (behind 
whom,  in  the  background,  is  St.  Anthony  of  Padua). ...  To  the  left  front 
of  the  throne  St.  Peter  at  a  desk  interrupts  his  reading,  and  marks  the 
line  with  his  finger  as  he  turns  to  look  down  at  Baffo,  who  kneels  in 
prayer  on  the  floor  below.  In  the  rear  between  both  an  armed  knight 
with  the  standard  of  the  church  unfurled  and  a  captive  Turk  bound  by 
a  rope  symbolizes  the  victory  of  the  Pesari.  Below,  to  the  right,  are 
Benedetto  Pesaro  and  the  members  of  his  family*  (C.  d:  C). 

Monument  of  Doge  Oiov.  Pesaro  (d.  1669),  of  a  rich  baroque  archi- 
tectural character,  occupying  the  entire  wall,  with  figures  of  negroes  as 
bearers,  by  Melchior  Barthtl  and  Longhena*  Mausoleum  of  Canova  (d.  1822), 
^principi  sculptorum  actati*  suae\  erected  in  1827  from  the  master^a  own 
design  for  Titian's  monument,  executed  by  Canova's  pupils.  —  By  the 
entrance-wall,  to  the  right  of  the  principal  portal,  the  tomb  of  Pietro  Ber- 
nardo (d.  1538),  executed  about  1620  by  Tullto  Lombardij  with  figures  of 
Christ,  St  Peter,  and  the  deceased:  ^nothing  cui  be  more  detestable  or 
mindless  in  general  design,  or  more  beautiful  in  execution*  (Ruskin). 
Adjacent,  in  the  left  aisle  (above),  the  unpretentious  monument  of  Simone 
Bandolo  (d.  1360),  by  the  Masteffne  (1390). 

Tlie  adjacent  monastery  contains  the  Archives  of  Yenice,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  collections  of  the  kind  In  the  world,  compris- 
ing about  14  million  documents ,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  from 
883.  They  are  deposited  In  298  different  apartments  (open  on 
week-days,  10-11.30  &  1.30-3).  —  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the 
ScuoLA  DI  San  Giovanni  Evangblmta  (PI.  E,  4),  founded  In  the 
14th  cent.,  but  entirely  modernized  in  1856-57,  with  the  exception 
of  one  side  of  the  handsome  old  vestibule  in  the  style  of  the  Lombardi 
(1481)  and  the  elegant  double  staircase  by  Moro  Codueei  (1498). 

Beyond  the  Archives  to  the  W.  is  the  church  of  Ban  Rooeo 
rPl.  D,  E,  4, 5),  built  in  1490  and  restored  in  1725,  with  a  facade  of 
1771  by  Maeearutzi.  Like  the  adjacent  Scuola  di  S.  Roeco,  which 
we  visit  in  connection  with  it,  it  contains  numerous  pictures  by 
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Tintoretto.  (These  ue  all  described  by  Mr.  Buskin  in  the  ^Yene- 
tisB  Index*  of  'Stones  of  Yenioe*.) 

On  the  right,  the  AnnuaeiAtlon ,  beyoad  It,  the  Pool  of  Bethesdft, 
and  above  the  latter,  St.  Boohuj  in  the  wUdernesB,  all  by  Tint^etto, 
Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir:  Titian,  Christ  dragged  to  Golgotha, 
ascribed  by  Vasari  to  OiorgioM.  In  the  choir,  to  the  right,  St.  Bochus  in 
the  hospital,  above,  St.  Roohof  healing  animals,  to  the  left  above,  Arrest 
of  St.  Bochns,  below,  Angel  appearing  to  the  laint  in  prison,  all  by 
Tintoretto.  Behind  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  to  the  left,  Pordsaons, 
St.  Sebastian,  in  fresco.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chnrch,  Fumuxni,  Expulsion 
of  the  moaey-ohaagers  from  the  Temple ;  above  it,  Pordenone^t  St.  Christ- 
opher and  St.  Martin. 

In  the  alley  to  the  left  of  the  chnrch  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Scuola  di  San  Boeco  (PI.  D,  E,  5) ,  the  house  of  the  Fraternity  of 
St.  Rochug,  built  in  1624-60  from  the  desig:nfl  of  Ba/rt,  Buon  of 
Bergamo  (1517)  by  SairUe  Lomhardi  and  Searpagnino.  It  possesses 
a  magnificent  early-Benaissance  fa^de,  and  a  handsome  old  stair- 
case and  halls.  The  walls  of  the  latter  are  adorned  with  ^Pictures 
(mostly  in  bad  preservation)  by  Jae.  Tintoretto  (1560-88),  whose 
important  historical  position,  as  the  first  of  the  Venetian  painters 
to  represent  Scriptural  scenes^  in  a  perfectly  naturalistic  manner, 
is  noifhere  more  distinctly  to  be  appreciated  (adm.,  see  p.  288  j 
good  light  only  in  the  afternoon).  Hand-catalogues  of  the  pictures 
are  provided. 

LowBB  Hall,  on  the  left  wall,  opposite  the  entrance :  1.  Annunciation  { 

2.  Adoration  of  the  Magi)  8.  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  attractive  landscape; 
4.  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents;  6.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  a  landscape  under 
evening'light.  On  the  altar,  Giroh  Campaffna^  Statue  of  St.  Boehus.  Bight 
wall :  1.  Landscape  with  St.  Mary  of  Egypt ;  2.  Presentation  in  the  Temple; 

3.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  —  On  the  right  side  of  the  staircase  over  the 
first  landing  is  an  ^Annunciation  by  Titian,  painted  in  1526  and  suggestive 
of  Hhe  distance  which  separates  the  simple  staidness  of  older  pictorial 
forms  from  the  gorgeous  brilUaaey  of  Titian's  time*.  Opposite,  a  Visita- 
tion by  Ti»toreUo. 

At  the  top,  on  the  right,  is  a  small  room  containing  an  Ecce  Homo, 
an  early  work  by  TtUmn.  —  In  the  Labqs  Hall,  above  the  door  of 
the  room  just  named,  Baising  of  Lazarus;  fariher  to  the  left,  Clirist 
feeding  the  multitude.  At  the  altar,  St.  Bocbus  in  clouds;  at  the  sides, 
statues  of  St.  Sebastian  and  John  the  Baptist,  by  OiroJ.  (ktmpagna.  On  the 
left  wall:  1.  The  Last  Supper;  2.  Gethsemane;  3.  Besurrection  of  Christ: 

4.  Baptism;  5.  Birth  of  Christ.  On  the  opposite  wall:  1.  Temptation  of 
Christ  (below,  a  portrait  of  Tintoretto,  1573);  2.  Pool  of  Bethesda;  3.  As- 
cension. On  the  ceiling,  Moses  smiting  the  roclc,  the  Brasen  Serpent,  the 
Shower  of  manna  Handsome  wall-panelling,  with  figures  carved  in  wood, 
by  Piantta.  The  altar-reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Bochus  are  by  Qio9. 
MarcMori  (1720).  Fine  marble  pavement  with  inlaid  work,  restored  by 
Dorigo  in  1885-90  flrom  designs  by  Sarcardo.  —  The  door  to  the  right  leads 
into  the  Sala  dell*  Albksoo,  containing  Tintoretto*s  masterpiece,  a  large 
*(?ruciftxion  of  1665.  Opposite,  Bearing  of  the  Gross,  Mocking  of  Christ, 
and  Christ  before  Pilate  (all  three  restored  in  1904).  On  the  ceiling, 
St.  Bochus  in  presence  of  God. 

TheTasABUBT  (25  e.)  contains  the  remains  of  the  old  church  treasure 
of  the  brotherhood,  which  was  the  only  fraternity  not  suppressed  in  1806. 

The  gateway  adjoining  the  Scuola  leads  to  the  ancient  church  of 
San  Faataleone  (PL  D,  5),  rebuilt  in  1668-75.  It  is  adorned  vith 
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a  huge  ceiling-painting  l>y  FumUmif  representing  the  m&ityidom 
and  glorilieatlon  of  St.  Pantaleon  (ea.  1700).  On  the  IList  altai  to 
the  left,  CrUtof,  Bolari  (?),  Head  of  Christ.  The  chapel  to  the  left 
of  the  choir  (dosed)  contains  a  Coronation  of  theYlrgln  by  AnU  Ywa- 
fini  and  Qiov,  Alemanno  (1444;  coyered);  also,  on  the  marble  altu, 
an  Entombment  In  high  relief,  asorlbed  to  Marino  Cedritho  (1460). 

Crossing  the  Bio  dl  0\  Foseari,  and  traTerslng  the  long  Camfo 
Santa  Margherita  (H.  D,  5,  6),  we  reach  the  chnrch  of  — 

Santa  Xaria  del  Carmine  (PL  D,  6),  known  as  /  Carmmij  whieli 
was  consecrated  In  1348,  and  restored  In  the  17th  centnry. 

Oyer  the  2nd  altar  on  tho  right,  Oima  da  Conegliano^  'Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  and  saints  (1504)  ^  4th  altar  on  the  right,  TinUtrttto^  Fie- 
seniation  in  the  Temple,  a  youthfnl  work;  2nd  altar  on  the  left,  Loretuc 
Lcttp^  St.  l^icholaa  with  three  angels  and  8S.  John  the  Baptist  and  Lacy 
on  clouds,  painted  in  1529,  and  showing  solidity  of  handling  and  a  true 
sense  of  heanty  (damaged);  by  the  5th  aJtar  on  the  left,  Pietit,  with  the 
kneeling  donor,  Federigo  da  Montefeltro  (p.  490),  a  bronze  relief  by  Ver- 
rcechic^  of  Florence. 

To  the  left  of  the  egress  of  the  chnrch  are  the  dolsters  of  the 
former  monastery  of  the  Carmlnl,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Ylrgin 
beside  the  entrance,  by  Ardnlno,  1340.  —  On  the  right  Is  the  8ew>la 
dei  Carmini,  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  flve  ceillng-palntlngs  by  Tlepolo. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  San  Sebastlano,  crossing  the  Bio  dl  San 
Bamaba,  to  the  S.,  and  then  taking  the  first  cross-street  (Galle 
Lnnga)  to  the  right. 

San  Sebastlano  (PI.  C,  6),  erected  In  1506-18,  and  well  restored 
in  1867  et  seq.,  contains  excellent  works  (1655-66)  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, and  his  tomb.  Open  1-4  (comp.  p.  287;  adm.  60  c.);  the 
nearest  steamboat-stations  are  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  and 
the  Cotonlflclo  (p.  284). 

On  thx  Bight:  1st  altar,  St.  Ificholas,  painted  by  Titian  in  his  86t]> 

rear  (1668) ;  2nd,  Madonna  with  saints,  a  small  picture  by  Paolo  Vsronetti 
th,  Christ  on  the  Gross,  and  the  Maries,  by  P,  Veronese;  Monnment  of 
Bishop  Livins  Podacatharus  (d.  1565),  by  Jac.  Sansovino.  -^  Ghoik.  *Alt»r- 
piece.  Madonna  in  glory,  below,  St.  Sebastian  and  four  other  saints,  oa 
the  wall  to  the  right,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  to  the  left,  *Martyrdom 
of  SS.  Mark  and  Marcellinus  (restored),  all  three  by  P.  Veronese,  In  the 
chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  is  a  fine  parement  of  mi^olica  tiles  from 
Faenza  (1510).  —  OaoAN,  on  the  outside  of  the  folding  doors,  the  Pari- 
flcation  of  Mary,  on  the  inside,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  both  by  P,  Veronese. 
To  the  right,  the  bust  of  the  master  (d.  1588),  with  the  inscription  below 
it:  *  Paulo  Caliario  Veronensi  pictori,  naturae  aemtUo^  artis  miraculOy  etftr- 
stiti  fatiSj  fama  victuro.''  In  front,  his  tomb.  —  Sacristt.  Ceiling-painting* 
by  Veronese  (1555),  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  figures  of  the  foar 
Evangelists.  —  Farther  on  in  the  church,  in  the  next  chapel  on  the  right: 
Ist  altar.  Bust  of  the  Procurator  Marcantonio  Grimani  (d.  1686),  by  Al- 
ViUoria;  2nd  altar,  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Paolo  Veronese  (restored).  Beaa- 
tiful  ceiling-paintings  representing  the  history  of  Ssther,  also  by  Paolo, 
aided  by  his  brother  Benedetto  Caliari. 

A  little  to  the  W.  Is  the  Campo  di  Marie,  or  former  drUling- 
ground  (PI.  B,  5) ,  a  large  meadow  snrronnded  with  trees.  Ad- 
jacent are  a  large  cotton-factory  (^cotonlflclo')  and  the  harbour- 
strnctnres  at  the  SioMione  Marittima  (p.  292;  steamer,  see  p.  284). 
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We  may  return  from  San  Sebastiano  by  the  Fokdaxbnta  dbllb 
Zattbbb  (PI.  P,  B,  7),  skirting  the  Qludecoa  Canal  (p.  341)  and 
affording  a  pretty  Tlew  of  the  Bedentore  (p.  341).  The  church  of 
8an  Trovato  (PI.  £,  6),  near  thig  quay,  contains  a  fine  altar-frontal 
in  the  style  of  Ant  Bizzo  (right  transept),  and  three  paintings  by 
Jae.  Tintoretto :  Last  Sapper,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Rejec- 
tion of  Joachim's  Sacrifice. 

This  chnrch  stands  on  the  border-line  between  the  ^Kicolotti*  and  the 
*Castellani\  the  two  factions  Into  which  the  VenetiAns  are  divided  (see 
ff.  F.  BrownU  *Life  on  the  Lagoons*).  The  father  and  godfather  of  a  child 
christened  here,  if  of  opposite  factions,  leave  the  church  by  different  doors. 

On  the  quay  itself  lie  the  Pal,  OhtsHniarU-BeMnati  (No.  1402), 
with  a  number  of  antique  works  in  marble,  including  a  fine  Attic 
funeral  relief,  and  the  church  of  I  Oesuatl  or  Madonna  del  Boeario 
(PI.  E,  7),  built  in  1726-43  by  Oiorgio  ifassart.  The  ceiling  of 
the  church  is  adorned  with  fine  Arescoes  by  TiepolOy  representing 
the  institution  of  the  festival  of  the  rosary  (in  the  middle),  with 
a  Tislon  of  the  Madonna  and  the  glorification  of  Si  Dominic.  By 
the  3rd  altar  to  the  left  is  a  Orucifixlon,  by  Jae,  Tintoretto^  and  by 
the  1st  altar  to  the  right  Is  a  Madonna ,  with  St.  Clara  and  two 
Dominican  nuns,  by  Tiepolo.  —  Close  by  are  two  steamer-stations, 
one  for  the  Piazzetta  and  one  for  the  Giudecca  (see  p.  284).  The 
street  to  the  right  of  the  church  (Bioterr^  di  Sant'  Agnese)  leads 
to  the  Campo  della  Caritit  and  the  Academy  (p.  307). 

g.  From  the  Campo  della  Caxit&  to  Santa  ICaxia  della  Salute. 
Ban  Oiorgio  Xaggioro.  Oiudoeca. 

From  the  Campo  deUa  Caritll  (p.  307;  Accademia  steamboat 
station,  see  p.  284)  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Bioterr^  di  Sant' 
Agnese ;  here  we  turn  to  the  left  again  almost  immediately  into  the 
Galle  Nuova  di  Sant'  Agnese  and  then  go  straight  on  through  the 
Piscina  del  Fomer  and  the  Calle  della  Chiesa  to  the  Fondamenta 
Venier.  From  the  end  of  the  last  we  proceed  to  the  left  through  the 
Calle  di  San  Cristoforo,  the  Calle  Barbaro,  and  the  Calle  del  Bastion 
to  the  Campo  di  San  Gregorio  with  the  Abbey  Church  of  that  name 
(p.  314)  J  thence  we  turn  to  the  right  through  the  Calle  dell'  Ab- 
bazia  to  the  Bioterr^  Catecumeni,  whence  the  Ponte  della  Salute 
leads  to  — 

*8a]ita  Xaria  deUa  Baluto  (PI.  F,  6 ;  comp.  p.  287 ;  side-entrance 
to  the  left),  a  spacious  dome-covered  church.  Jt  lies  at  the  £.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Canal  Grande  and  was  erected  in  1631-66  by  Lon- 
ghena,  in  commemoration  of  the  plague  in  1630.  *  Considering  the 
age  in  which  it  was  erected,  it  is  singularly  pure',  though  'extern- 
ally it  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  rather  too  overloaded  with 
decoration'  (Fergusson).  The  octagonal  interior,  with  an  ambulatory 
all  round,  is  very  handsome  and  contains  excellent  works  by  Titian 
(from  Santo  Spirito). 

22* 
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Ghapxlb  oh  the  Bight :  1.  Preseiitatioii  in  the  Temple,  3.  Aa- 
iuxnpticA,  S.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  all  by  Luea  Giordano,  In  the  last 
Ghapxl  on  thx  Lxvt  :  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Titian^  much  dark- 
ened by  age  (i5A3).  The  monolithic  columns  by  which  the  vaulting  of  th« 
choir  is  supported  are  from  a  Roman  temple  at  Pola  in  Istria.  On  tbe 
high-altar,  the  Virgin  banishing  tbe  demons  of  the  plague,  a  group  io 
marble  by  Ohttto  U  Court;  to  the  left,  a  large  candelabrum  in  bronze  by 
JndrM  SAUttaadro  da  Bruda  (1570),  of  admirable  workmanship.  On  the 
ceiling  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  eight  Medallions  with  portraits  of  the 
evangelists  and  fathers  of  the  church  by  Tiiian;  the  large  pictures  by 
Salviati.  —  Outeb  Sackistt:  Piet&,  a  relief  by  TtaUo LombardiO);  kneel- 
ing statue  of  Doge  Agostino  Barbarigo,  £rom  his  tomb.  —  Sacbistt:  end- 
wall,  to  the  right,  SS.  Eochus,  Jerome,  and  Sebastian  by  Girolamo  da 
Treviso;  on  the  window-wall:  Marco  Bataiti,  St.  Sebastian;  Tintoretto^  Mar- 
riage at  Cana  (1561).  Over  the  altar :  Titian^  *St.  Mark  and  four  other  saints 
(painted  in  1512  for  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito;  still  reminiscent  oi 
Oiorgione  and  Palma),  distinguished  by  its  fine  colouring  and  the  noble 
heads  of  the  saints :  adjacent,  to  the  left,  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Cristo- 
foro  da  Parma,  1495.  *  Ceiling-paintings:  Gain  and  Abel,  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  David  and  Goliath,  by  Titianj  painted  about  1543  for  S«nto  Spirito 
under  the  influence  of  Correggio. 

Between  this  chuicli  and  the  Dogana  di  Mare  (mentioned  at 
p.  314)  is  the  Seminario  Fatriarcale  (PI.  G,  6;  built  by  Longhem 
in  1670),  containing  a  few  sculptnreB  and  the  QdlUria  Manfredini, 
a  small  collection  of  pictures  (adm.,  see  p.  288). 

The  Boulpture  Collection  occupies  the  groundfloor  (on  the  1?.  side  of 
the  court).  On  the  entrance-wall  of  the  Oratory  is  the  tomb  of  Jac.  San* 
sovino.  formerly  in  San  GemiiUano  (p.  293),  surmounted  by  a  terracotta 
bnst  of  the  painter  by  Al,  Vittoria,  The  oratory  also  contains  an  elegant 
tabernacle  by  TulHo  Lombardi.  On  the  altar  of  the  adjoining  Sacbistt  i< 
a  relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Child,  by  the  Master  of  San  Trowuo  (p.  339), 
with  high-reliefs  of  St.  Catharine  G*)  and  St.  Cecilia  (r.),  by  Aat.  Lombardu 

The  Picture  Collection  is  on  the  first  floor.  Opposite  the  entrance, 
Qiorgionty  Apollo  and  Daphne  (retouched)  s  to  the  left,  Beecafumi  (ascribed 
to  Baldassare  Peruzzi),  Penelope  -y  to  the  right,  below,  Albertinelli  (ascribed 
to  Fra  Bartolomeo),  Madonna  •,  opposite  the  windows.  Holy  Family  with 
an  angel,  a  copy,  with  variations,  oy  Marco  (TOffffiono  of  Leon,  da  Vinci's 
Madonna  of  the  G^rotto,  in  tbe  Louvre ;  below,  ^iUppino  J/^ppi^  Christ  and 
Mary  Magdalen  (on  the  left),  and  the  Samaritan  Woman  (on  the  right).  — 
The  refectory  contains  a  fresco  of  Christ  at  Emmaus,  by  Tiepolo. 

We  may  now  retain  across  the  Grand  Canal  (traghetto,  comp. 
p.  283)  or  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito 
(PI.  F,  7),  which  contains  a  fine  painting  of  Christ  between  SS.  Eras- 
mus and  Secundus,  by  Buonconaiglio  (1534;  over  the  side- portal, 
to  the  right).  —  A  little  to  the  N.W.  is  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere, 
with  the  church  of  the  Gesuati  (see  p.  339). 

Opposite  the  Piazzetta  to  tMe  S. ,  and  S.E.  of  the  Dogana  di 
Mare  (about  Y4  M.  from  both  these  points),  is  the  small  island  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (steamboat-station,  p.  284),  with  — 

♦San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (PI.  H,  I,  7),  a  cruciform  church  witli 
a  dome,  and  apses  terminating  the  transepts,  begun  by  PaUacUo 
in  1565.  The  facade,  with  only  one  order  of  columns  (comp.  p.  290), 
was  added  by  Scamozzi  in  1602-10. 

The  *IisrTKEioB  (when  closed,  ring  the  bell)  is  very  beautiful.  Over  the 
door,  a  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  was  elected  by  a  conclave  of  c»^ 
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diaali  held  here  on  i4th  Hareh,  1800.  Over  the  3nd  alUr  to  the  right, 
Grueiiiz  in  wood,  by  MieheloMto;  8rd,  Martyrdom  of  SS.  CoimM  and  Da- 
miann«;  4th  (in  the  transept),  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  two  last  by 
TintartUo  and  both,  like  his  other  works  in  this  ohnrch,  'danbs  redound- 
ing to  the  painter's  everlasting  shame*  (Bnrckhardt).  —  Caon.  In  front, 
two  brass  candelabra,  by  JTiecoletto  Roecatagliata  (1596)x  (r.)  Last  Sapper, 
(1.)  Gathering  the  Manna,  both  by  Tintoretto  f  on  the  high-altar,  a  group  in 
bronie  by  Giroimno  Campagna^  representing  the  Saviour  on  a  gilded  globe 
borne  by  the  four  Evangelists,  beside  them,  two  angels.  The  reliefs  on  the 
sumptuous  baroque  *Ghoir  Stalls  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Be- 
nedict, by  Oatp.  OatH;  the  lectern  was  executed  by  a  Flemish  artist,  Al- 
berto d€  Brule  (1598).  —  At  the  altar  to  the  left  of  the  choir.  Resur- 
rection, by  Tintoretto^  with  the  family  of  the  Morosini.  —  Lsrr  Tjukbspt  : 
St.  Stephen,  also  by  Tintoretto. 

An  easy  ascent  on  32  Inclined  planes  leads  from  tlie  clioir  to 
the  summit  of  the  Campanile  (before  ascending,  enqniie  whetlier 
the  door  at  the  top  Is  open),  which  commands  an  extensive  *Yibw 
of  the  city,  the  lagoons  viith  their  rows  of  piles  (p.  292),  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  Alps  on  the  N.,  and  the  Enganean  Hills  (p*  376)  to 
the  W. ;  the  view  is  particularly  line  In  the  early  morning  or  shortly 
before  sunset  in  dear  weather.  —  The  Dominican  monastery,  to 
which  the  church  belonged,  is  now  an  artillery  barrack  and  arsenal ; 
It  possesses  a  fine  staircase  by  Bald.  Longhena  (1644). 

The  adjoining  Island  of  Qiudeeea  (steamboat,  see  p.  284;  return- 
ing In  about  half-an-hour  on  the  way  back)  Is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Qiudeeea  Canal,  which  Is  1  M.  long  and  nearly 
V*  M.  wide  at  its  widest  part. 

On  this  Island  stands  the  formerly  Franciscan  church  of  the  — 

niedentore  (8t,  Saviour' a  f  PI.  F,  8),  began  In  15T7  by  PaUadio 
but  not  finished  until  1592,  a  much  vaunted  edifice,  chiefly  In- 
teresting in  the  Interior. 

Oh  ths  Bight:  3rd  Chapel,  Scourging,  Tintoretto.  On  thx  Lsyt:  ist, 
Ascension,  Tintoretto,  In  front  of  the  high-altar,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
at  the  back,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  reliefs  in  marble  by  Oiut.  Matza; 
above,  *Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  SS.  Mark  and  Francis,  fine  bronze  figures 
by  Campagna.  —  The  Saobistt  contains  Madonnas  by  Jlvise  Yivarini, 
BiuolOy  and  others  (covered  by  curtains). 

On  the  Feeta  del  Redentore  (third  Sun.  in  Jvlj)  a  bridee-of-boats  is  formed 
aerose  the  Giudecca  to  this  church  and  a  water-festival  is  held  all  night  long. 

Visitors  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano 
(p.  396)  may  here  take  one  of  the  steamboats  mentioned  at  p.  284 
to  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere. 

h.  Ezenrsions. 
1.  A  visit  to  the  LidOf  which  is  now  the  most  fiishlonable  bath- 
ing-resort In  Italy,  is  the  favourite  excursion  from  Venice.  The 
passage  across  Is  spedaUy  beautiful  early  in  the  morning  or  shortly 
before  sunset.  Steamboat,  see  p.  284 :  the  last  steamboat  leaves  the 
Lido  In  winter  a  little  before  sunset  (previous  enquiries  advisable). 
A  gondola  takes  at  least  V2  ^^*  {^'^0  gondoliers  desirable  at  all  times 
and  necessary  In  wind). 
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From  Santa  Maria  EUsabetta,  the  landing-plaee  (hotel^restaiL- 
tants,  PI.  2, 3, 4,  see  p.  1282),  a  toad  (tramway)  mnB  across  the  island 
in  8  min.  to  the  bathing-heacli,  wbleh  is  cOYcred  in  snmmei  with 
hathing-bozes.  The  sea-haths  at  the  Stabilimento  dei  Bagni  (p.  286] 
are  frequented  by  Italians  in  summer,  bnt  in  spring  and  antninn 
almost  exclnsively  by  foreigners.    A  pleasant  walk  along  the  beach 


may  be  taken  to  the  S.W.,  past  the  Ospistio  Marino  and  the  dis- 
mantled Forte  Quattro  Fontanel  to  (II/4  hr.)  Malamocco  (p.  345). 

The  N.  end  of  the  Lido  (also  connected  with  Venice  by  steamer; 
line  No.  3,  p.  285),  is  defended  by  the  Forte  San  Niccolb  and  (oppo- 
site, to  the  N.  W.,  beyond  the  Porto  di  Lido,  p.  293)  the  former  ForU 
8ant\  Andrea  di  Lido,  elected  in  1644  by  Sanmicheli,  as  architect  of 
the  Republic.  Within  the  fort  of  S.  Niccold  is  the  Old  Protestant 
Cemetery^  with  the  grave  of  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  last  British  ambas- 
sador but  one  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  nearer  the  Baths  is  the 
Jewish  burial-ground. 

2.  Lagoon  steamers  (No.  1 ;  p.  284)  ply  firom  the  Fondaments 
Nuoye  (PI.  H,  3)  to  San  Michelb  and  Mu&ano,  li/2  M.  to  the  N.£. 
of  Venice.  On  ^e  former  Island,  which  has  served  as  a  cemetery 
(  CimUero)  since  1813,  stands  the  Camaldulensian  church  otS,  Miehde, 
built  by  Moro  Coduccl  in  1469-78,  and  next  to  San  Giobbe  (p.  320) 
and  San  Zaccaria  (p.  326)  the  oldest  Renaissance  church  in  Venice. 
To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  the  tasteful  little  Oappella  Emiliant, 
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erected  l)y  Gugl.  Beigamasco  in  1527-43,  witli  three  admirable  re- 
liefs in  tlie  style  of  Andrea  SansoTino  (by  Giov.  Ant  Aprile  the  Lom- 
bard?), and  in  the  Yestibnle  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi's  Tomb  (see  Robert- 
son's *Fra  Paolo  Sarpi'\  0.  P.  JB.  James  (d.  1860),  the  noveUst, 
Eugene  SehuyUr  (d.  1890),  and  Rafjodon  Broion  are  buried  in  the 
Protestant  Cemetery. 

Mvrano,  a  small  Island  with  5000  inhab.,  has  been,  since  the 
14th  cent,,  the  seat  of  the  Venetian  Ola8$  Industry^  the  followers 
of  which  were  held  in  so  high  esteem  that  Murano  possessed  its 
own  ^Golden  Book*  of  descent,  and  minted  its  own  coins.  Its  citizens 
were  eligible  for  the  highest  posts  in  the  Republic,  and  after  1376 
the  children  of  a  Venetian  patrician  and  the  daughter  of  a  glass- 
manufacturer  were  able  to  inherit  their  father's  rank. 

From  the  landing-place  of  the  steamboat  we  proceed  in  a  straight 
direction  and  soon  reach  San  Pibt&o  Mastibb,  a  simple  and  spacious 
basilica  of  1509.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars  on  the  right  is  a 
large  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels  by  Oiov.  BeUini  (1488;  much 
injured  and  retouched) ;  near  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  to  the  left,  an 
Assumption  by  Marco  BasaiUf?).  —  We  now  cross  the  main  canal 
by  the  Ponte  Vivarini  and  follow  the  Fondamenta  Oavour  to  the 
right,  with  the  canal  on  our  left,  passing  the  Museum  (see  below), 
to  the  — 

Cathbdbal  of  Saxti  Mabia  b  Donato,  a  building  of  Tory  an- 
cient origin,  said  to  haye  been  completed  about  970,  but  largely 
rebuilt  since  1100  and  thoroughly  restored  in  1858-73,  with  a  fine 
cboir. 

Tlie  Interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  with 
transept  resting  on  piers.  The  open  roof  is  home  by  columns  of  Greek 
marble.  The  mosaic  pavement,  which  resembles  that  of  St.  Mark's,  bears 
the  date  1140.  In  the  left  aisle,  oyer  the  door.  Madonna  with  saints  and 
angels,  by  Lazzaro  tUbattiem  (1484);  to  the  left,  coloured  relief  in  wood 
ot  St.  Donatus  (1310);  in  the  more  elevated  chapel  adjoining  is  a  Roman 
tombstone  of  the  family  Adlia,  formerly  used  as  a  font.  In  the  apse,  a 
Byzantine  mosaic  of  the  interceding  Madonna  (l'2th  cent.) ;  below  it,  fres- 
coes of  the  15th  century. 

Tbe  Ifuseo  Civico  in  the  Municipio  presents  an  interesting  ex* 
hibition  of  the  products  of  the  celebrated  glass-industry  from  the 
15th  cent,  onward  (adm.  ^j^tt^ 

The  Venetian  Glass  Industbt,  of  very  ancient  origin,  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Byiantine  glass -workers  daring  the  Crusades.  The  first  glass- 
foundries  were  within  Venice  itself.  After  1288,  however,  their  number 
was  gradually  reduced,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  danger  of  fire  and  the 
disi^eeable  effects  of  the  smoke  t  and  Murano,  where  a  furnace  is  related 
to  have  been  in  operation  in  1260,  ultimately  became  the  sole  seat  of  the 
manufacture,  which  attained  its  zenith  in  the  15-16th  centuries.  In  the 
18th  cent.,  owing  to  the  taste  for  the  harder  glass  of  England  and  Bohemia 
auDd  the  invention  of  the  art  of  making  large  mirrors  in  France,  the  Ve- 
netian glass-industry  declined  so  much  that  many  of  its  old  artrsecrets  were 
lost,  but  since  1869  it  has  enjoyed  renewed  prosperity,  mainly  owing  to  the 
discoveries  and  efforts  of  Signer  A.  Salviati  (1816-90).  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  objects  produced  here  are  the  extraordinarily  thin  and 
fragile  but  richly- decorated  vessels,  some  coloured  and  others  plain,  which 
assume  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  These  were  admired  in  the  days  of  tbe 
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BenaiMance  and  they  are  made  to  the  present  day.  Chandelien  andmi^ 
rors,  wreathed  with  flowers  and  foliage,  are  also  produced  here^  and  the 
mosaic-painters,  for  whom  the  chnrch  of  St.  If  ark  has  heen  a  eontinxioiu 
school  for  centuries ,  once  more  recelTe  commissions  from  all  part«  of 
Europe.    The  chief  firms  are  mentioned  at  p.  286.    The  attendance  of 

Jondoliers  or  guides  should  be  emphatically  declined  by  risitors  to  the 
ikotories.  Admission  to  the  larger  factories  sometimes  requires  a  per- 
messo,  to  be  obtained  in  Venice.  The  factories  are,  of  course,  dosed  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

8.  An  ExoxjBisioN  to  Busano  akd  Tobobllo,  situated  on  two 
islands  about  6  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  Venice,  Is  inteiestlng  to  stndents 
of  art.  In  addition  to  the  legnlar  lagoon-steamers  (No.  2 ;  p.  285), 
an  excnrslon  -  steamer  piles  daily  (except  Sun.)  to  both  islands, 
starting  from  the  Ponte  del  Vln,  on  the  Riya  degll  SchiaTonl  at 
1.30  p.m.  (return- fare  2  fr.),  allowing  ample  time  to  yislt  the 
objects  of  interest  —  At  Burano  {Leone  Coronaio,  dtfj.  2  fr.),  a 
fishing-town  with  5100  inbab.,  tbe  excursionists  are  taken  to  see 
the  interesting  Royal  School  of  Lace-making  (p.  286),  whicb  em- 
ploys about  400  girls.   The  steamer  then  goes  on  to  — 

T<»rc6llo,  which  now  belongs  to  Burano  and  consists  of  a  few 
small  houses  and  two  well-preserred  churches.  The  *Gathsdbal 
OF  Santa  Mabia,  founded  in  the  7th  cent,  and  rebuilt  in  864  and 
(partly)  1008,  is  a  basilica  in  the  early-Christian  style,  supported 
by  columns. 

iNTssioB.  On  the  W.  wall  are  six  rows  of  mosaics  of  the  12th  cent, 
representing  the  Last  Judgment,  Christ  in  Hades,  and  a  Crucifixion  group, 
recently  restored.  On  the  choir-screen  and  on  the  pulpit-steps  are  orna- 
ments and  figures  in  low  relief.  The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the 
ancient  arrangement  of  the  semicircular  seats  of  the  priests  on  the  tribuna 
(restored  in  1890),  rising  in  steps  and  commanded  by  the  lofty  episcopal 
throne  in  the  centre.  Above,  a  Madonna  and  the  Apostles  in  Byaantine 
mosaic  (12th  cent.).  Similar  mosaics  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  etc.,  ia 
the  right  apse.    Below  is  an  ancient  crypt. 

Tbe  ruins  of  an  octagonal  Baptistebt  of  1008  adjoin  the  cath- 
edral. —  The  top  of  tbe  Campanilb  commands  an  admirable  view  of 
the  lagoons  and  the  sea.  —  Santa  Fosoa,  built  on  a  Byzantine 
model  and  dating  in  its  present  form  firom  tbe  12th  cent,  is  ex- 
ternally octagonal  (interior  intended  for  a  dome,  but  at  present 
covered  with  a  flat  roof)  and  is  of  interest  for  architects.  On  five 
sides  it  Is  enclosed  by  an  arcade  supported  by  sixteen  columns  and 
four  comer  -  pillars.  —  Tbe  antiquities  discovered  in  Torcello  have 
been  collected  In  two  small  Museums. 

4.  San  LiizarOy  the  Armenian  Mecbitarist  monastery  (founded 
in  1716)  on  the  island  of  tbe  same  name,  2  M.  to  tbe  S.  of  Venice, 
contains  a  considerable  Oriental  library  (ca.  30,000  vols,  and  ca. 
2000  ancient  Armenian  MSS.),  and  a  printing-offlce  (shown  by  a 
monk;  fee  to  tbe  door-keeper).  Byron  studied  Armenian  here  in 
1816.  On  tbe  way  to  S.  Lazzaro  we  pass  the  island  8an  Servolo,  with 
tbe  provincial  lunatic  asylum  (Manicomio),  S.  Lazzaro  is  more 
easily  visited  from  the  Lido  (gondola  with  one  rower  tbere  and 
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backlY2fr.,  bargaining  neeessary;  advlsaMe  only  wlien  the  tide 
is  coming  in). 

5.  A  Tbip  to  Chiogoia  (I8V2  M.)  may  be  recommended  in  clear 
weather.  —  The  lagoon  steamer  (No.  6 ;  p.  285)  paaaes  the  islands 
of  8,  Servolo  and  8.  Laxxaro  (p.  o44)  and  tonches  at  (6  M.)  Makt- 
mocco  (p.  342).  At  (71/2  M.)  Atberoni  we  approach  the  Channel  of 
Malamocco  (p.  293) ,  which  is  defended  by  two  forts ,  and  farther 
on  we  skirt  the  inner  side  of  the  narrow  JUttoraU  di  Pellestrina, 
10  M.  San  Pietro  in  Volta.  Beyond  (I3V2  M.)  Pellestrina  (Stabili- 
mento  Maddalena,  a  hotel  with  good  sea-baths)  the  Murazti  (comp. 
p.  293)  lie  to  the  left.  A  little  farther  on  we  obtain  a  view,  to  the 
left,  of  the  sea,  enlivened  with  the  coloured  sails  of  the  nnmerons 
small  craft  of  Chioggia. 

18 V2  M.  Chioggia  M^^.-^wior.  al  Oohho;  RUtor.  Oroet  diMaUa), 
an  ancient  and  picturesque  town  at  the  end  of  the  lagoons,  with 
21,400  inhab.,  mostly  employed  in  the  fisheries,  was  founded  be- 
fore Venice,  by  which  it  was  soon  conquered.  During  the  war 
with  Genoa  it  was  taken  by  the  Genoese  (1379),  but  recovered  by 
the  Venetians  the  following  year  (comp.  p.  289).  The  inhabitants 
have  always  differed  materially  in  language  and  customs  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  lagoon- districts;  but  the  quaint  costume  of 
the  women  is  now  to  be  seen  only  on  a  few  feast-days.  The  church 
of  San  Domenico  contains  Vitt.  Carpaccio^s  last  work,  St.  Paul 
(1520).  -^  Opposite  Ohioggia,  reached  by  steam- ferry  in  summer, 
is  the  small  village  of  Sottomarina  (Stabillmento  Balneare  Mar- 
gherita,  very  fair),  also  protected  from  the  sea  by  murazzi.  —  Rail- 
way to  Rovigo,  see  p.  376;  the  station  lies  1  M.  from  the  steam- 
boat-pier. 

[48.  From  Venice  to  Trieste. 

a.  Vi&  Treviio  and  TJdine. 

5140  M.  Railway  in  5«/4-8»/4  hrs.  (fares  23  fr.  80,  16  fr.  90  c.,  11  fr.; 
express  27  fr.  40,  19  fr.  65  c.)-  The  Italian  cnstom-houae  is  at  Udine^  the 
Austrian  at  Cormons.  —  For  the  Stbahbb  Links  to  Trieste^  sec  p.  285. 

From  Venice  to  (6  M.)  Meatrej  see  p.  269.  The  Trieste  line 
diverges  here  to  the  N.  from  that  to  Padua.    12  M.  Mogliano. 

18 Y2  M.  Treviso.  —  The  Sailway  Station  (PI.  D,  4;  Batcntrani)  lies 
to  the  S.  of  the  town,  1/4  H.  from  the  hotels. 

Hotels.  Stella  d'Oko  (PI.  a^  D,  8),  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  with 
good  trattoria,  B.  2.2V«fr.,  omn.  30  c.,  good;  Roma  (Pl.b?  0,8),  same 
street;  Cbbta  (PI.  c;  D,  8),  Yieolo  Venti  Settembre,  with  small  garden, 
E.  1V«  fr.  —  Oaf^s.     C,  Boma^  0.  del  Cammerdo^  both  Piazza  dei  Signori. 

OabB.  Per  drive  »/4  fr.  i  per  »/«  li»-  i »  per  hr.  1V«  fr.  (26  c.  more  at 
night).    Ihnmk  25  c. 

Treviso  (33  ft.),  with  16,900  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  its  own  name  and  the  gee  of  a  bishop,  lies  on  the  small  river 
Site,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Botteniga,  which  is  mentioned  by 
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Dante  (ParadiBOi  IX,  43)  under  the  name  of  Cagnan,  Under  th« 
name  of  Tafvisium  Treyiso  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the 
Roman  era,  and  from  1339  onwards  it  belonged  to  Venice.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  three  distinguished  Venetian  painters,  Lorenso 
Lotto  y  Boeco  Mcurconi,  and  Paris  Bordone,  Some  of  the  narrow, 
winding  streets  are  flanked  with  arcades,  and  the  facades  of  many 
houses  show  traces  of  ancient  frescoes.  The  city-walls,  bordered  by 
the  Sile  and  several  canals,  were  constructed  by  Fra  G'ioeondo(p.  245] 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  and  are  still  in  good  preservation. 

Leaving  the  BaUway  Station  (PL  D,  4),  we  cross  the  Sile  bridge 
and  reach  the  Vu  Vittobio  Emakuelb  (TL  0,  D,  3),  with  the  Theatn. 
—  Hence  we  pass  to  the  N.,  through  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  to 
the  picturesque  Piazza  dbi  Sionou  (PI.  D,  2),  in  which  are  the 
PaUiMso  ProvinsidU  (Prefecture),  recently  restored  by  Gamillo  Boito, 
and  the  Pal.  da  Trecento  (1184),  restored  in  1900  by  GiaUo  Nivi. 

In  the  building  beside  the  fire-station  (Pompieri)  is  the  small 
Gallbbia  Gomunalb,  containing  a  few  good  pictures  of  the  Vene- 
tian school  (ring  at  the  entrance). 

Booh  I.  Vo.  *20.  Lor.  Lotto,  A  Dominic&n  (1526) ;  21.  Dran^.  Ouardi, 
San  Giorgio  Magglore  at  Venice;  56.  Joe.  Ttnloretto^  Senator  Bart.  Oappello.  — 
Boom  n.  Modem  works.  —  Boom  III.  No.  48.  Oio».  J^eUtni,  Madonna  (Btadio- 
piece;  retoucbed);  44.  P.  Bordone  (not  Palma  Vecchio),  Holy  Family. 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  del  Signori  the  Via  Cal- 
maggiore  leads  to  the  Cathbdbal  of  San  Pibt&o  ^1.  G,  2\  begun  in 
the  Renaissance  style  by  Pietro  Lomhardi  in  1485-150o ,  but  left 
unfinished.   It  has  five  domes,  one  behind  another. 

Intbbiob.  By  the  ist  pillar  to  the  left,  Statne  of  8t.  Sebastian,  by 
Lor.  Bregno  (1516).  By  the  2nd  altar  to  the  right.  *Adorat!on  of  the  Shep- 
herds, by  Pari*  Bordone  \  opposite,  by  the  2nd  pillar,  Visitation,  in  high* 
relief,  by  Ant.  LombardHy)\  by  the  3rd  pillar,  Statue  of  the  Xadonna  la 
the  style  of  Lor.  Bregno.  ^  The  elegant  Ganpella  del  Sagramento,  to  the 
left  of  the  ohoir,  is  by  Ani.  Lonibardi  (160i-S)  and  contains  sculptures  by 
the  brothers  Lor.  and  Bait.  Bregno.  —  In  the  choir  are  a  high-altar  in  the 
baroque  style  and  four  large  frescoes  by  BeiU  (1880-83)  t  to  the  left  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Zanetto  (d.  1486),  by  the  Lombardi.  —  The  Cappella  Mal- 
chiostro,  the  lai^e  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  contains  an  *Annii]i- 
elation  by  Titian  (about  1517),  a  coloured  terracotta  bust  of  the  founder, 
Broccardo  Malchiostro  (1519) ,  and  good  frescoes  by  Pordenone  and  Pom- 
ponio  Amalteo  (1519-20):  on  the  walls.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  VisitatioB, 
etc. ;  in  the  dome ,  God  the  Father  with  angels  (showing  the  iniluenoe  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  frescoes).  In  the  ante>chapel,  on  the  left  wall,  a 
Madonna  by  Girol.  da  TrevUo  (1487).  --  The  sacristy  contains  a  paintiiig 
of  a  procession  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  by  Francesco  de"  Dondnicis^  a  pupil 
of  Paris  Bordone. 

From  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Puomo  the  Via  Riccati 
leads  to  the  Borgo  Cavour,  in  which  are  the  Library^  which  is  rich 
in  old  MSS.,  and  the  unimportant  Museo  CivicOj  with  frescoes  of 
the  legend  of  St.  Ursula,  by  Tommaso  da  Modena,  some  sculptures, 
etc.  (open  on  Sun.,  12-3,  for  strangers  also  at  other  times;  key  at 
the  Asilo  Infantile). 

The  street  ends  at  the  Porta  Cavour  (1617),  Just  befoie  which 
we  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow  the  Via  della  Mura  dl  San  Teonisto 
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to  the  Dominion  chiiTch  of  Sam  Nioooi.6  (PL  B,  3),  a  large  Gothic 
ediilee  with  zonnd  pillars  and  a  curloue  wooden  roof  (comp.  Santo 
Stefano,  p.  306;  restored). 

ImtntiOB.  The  high-altar-piece  is  a  Kadonna  enUkroned,  by  F^a  Marco 
PmsAben  and  SavcldOt  in  a  rich  Benaissance  frame  (1531 ;  corered).  To  the 
left  is  the  tomb  of  Senator  Onigo  (d.  1490),  by  the  Lombardi  (?),  with  a 
painted  baekgronnd  erroneooslT  attributed  to  Oiav.  BeUini.  —  In  the  side- 
chapel  to  the  right,  Christ  and  the  Doubting  Thomas,  with  six  portraits 
of  donors  below,  a  yonthfnl  work  of  Stbaifimo  dU  FtomboO)-  In  this 
chapel  and  on  sereral  of  the  piers  are  ancient  frescoes  by  Tommato  da 
Modena  and  others  (1S&2). 

The  church  of  Soai^  Maria  MaddaUna  (PL  E,  1)  contains  pic- 
tures by  P.  Yeronese.  In  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (PL  F,  2)  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Venetian  condottiere,  Mercurio  Bua,  with  sculptures  by 
Bambaia  (p.  133).  —  A  pleasant  walk  may  he  takeu  along  the 
Biviera  Garibaldi  (PL  E,  3),  skirting  the  left  bank  of  the  rapid  Sile. 
—  The  Via  delU  Mura^  beginning  at  the  handsome  Porta  Ma%zini 
(^1618;  PL  E,  1)  and  following  the  N.  ramparts,  commands  a  good 
Alpine  view. 

Faoic  TnayiBO  to  Bblluno,  5SVsM.,  railway  in  2V4-S*/4hrs.  (fares  10  fr., 
7  fr.,  4  fir.  50  c.,  express  11  fr.,  7  fr.  TOc,  6  fr.).  —  12i/s  M.  MonUMluna 
(495  ft.),  on  a  spur  of  the  Alps,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Castel- 
franco  and  Camposampiero  (p.  280).  —  i7Vs  M.  Oomuda  (585  ft.  {  Alb.  alia 
Fosta;  carr.  at  flie  station)  lies  2  M.  to  the  IT.E.  of  Mas6r  (p.  279),  the 
first  Tillage  on  the  highroad  to  Bassano  (p.  280).  By  proceeding  for  10  min. 
along  the  road  from  Comuda  to  Feltre,  and  then  ascending  the  hill  to 
the  left,  beside  a  shrine,  for  >/*  hr.,  we  reaeh  the  Jfadomui  deUa  SoecOf 
from  which  there  is  a  splendid  yiew.  —  Beyond  Comuda  we  skirt  the 
right  bank  of  the  Piare  through  the  foothiUs  of  the  Alps.  —  84M.  Faltra 
(855-1075  ft.s  JJberffo  JUtrigwstL  Trt  Corone,  both  very  fair;  Bulla  d'Oro)^ 
a  town  of  5500  inhab.,  is  the  reliria  of  the  ancients.  The  picturesque  old 
town,  situated  on  a  hill,  contains  the  modem  Palaefo  Gvamieriy  a  Vene- 
tian aothie  edifice.  Fine  view  from  the  half-ruined  Oattello  (gratuity).  ~- 
"We  now  prooeed  to  the  If.E.  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Piave. 

531^  M.  BaUnao  (1285  ft. ;  *mt.  de$  Alpti,  R.  from  li/s,  B.  V/i,  pens, 
from  7fr.)  B6t.  Bellwio^  B.  from  IVsfr-j  Cappello,  B.  3,  pens.  8fr.,  very 
fair),  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  capital  of  a  province,  with  6900  inhab.,  is 
aituated  on  a  hill  between  the  Ardo  and  the  Fiave^  which  here  unite.  The 
Belhmitm  of  the  Romans  and  afterwards  owned  by  the  Carrara  (1359  et  seq.) 
and  Milan  (1888-1404),  it  subsequently  passed  under  the  sway  of  Venice  and 
presents  all  the  features  of  a  Venetian  town.  The  Cathedral^  erected  after 
1617  from  the  designs  of  Tullio  Lombardi,  was  iigured  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1878,  but  has  been  restored.  The  facade  is  unfinished.  It  eon- 
tains  several  good  altar-pieces  by  Andrew  Schiavone,  Jac.  Bassano,  and 
others.  The  campanile  0217  ft.  high),  built  by  Fil.  Juvara  in  1732,  com- 
mands a  beautiful  prospect.  In  the  Piaaza  del  Dnomo  stand  also  the 
Pakuzo  dei  BeUori  (now  the  Prefecture),  a  fine  early-Renaissance  building 
of  1496  by  Giov.  Candi  (p.  306)}  the  modem  Gtothic  Mtmictpio  (1888);  and 
tbe  Museo  OivicOj  with  a  collection  of  paintings,  bronses,  coins,  obiects  of 
natural  history,  etc.  An  antique  sarcophagus  adorns  the  small  piazza  in 
front  of  the  Gothic  church  of  Santo  Stefano  (1480^). 

About  SVs  M.  to  the  E.  (omn.  twice  daily)  is  the  hydropathic  of  Vena 
d*Oro  (CB.  1640  ft.;  open  1st  Jane  to  i5th  Oct.).  —  The  *Coll4  Viuntin 
(6790  ft.;  (3apanna  Budden),  5  hrs.  to  the  S.E.  of  Belluno,  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Dolomites  and  the  mountains  of  Gadore  and  of 
the  nearer  Alps  as  far  as  the  Monti  Lessini  near  Verona.  In  clear  weather 
Padua,  Treviso,  and  Venice  are  visible  in  the  wide  Venetian  plain,  with 
the  sea  in  the  distance. 
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In  the  TftUey  of  the  Playe,  about  2773  ^'  above  Beliuno,  and  readied 
thence  via  Longarone  (1556  ft. ;  Posta)  and  Perarolo  (1746  ft  -y  Corona  d'Oro, 
tirell  spoken  oQ,  lies  Fieve  di  Oadore  (2886  ft.  t  ffdt.  Marmarole,  new^  JYo- 
greitPy  and  others),  the  birthplace  of  Titian  (b.  U77),  of  whom  a  etatne  was 
erected  here  in  1880.  The  muBeum  contains  his  patent  of  nobility  of 
1633  (p.  291).    Gomp.  Baedeker^u  Eastern  Alpt. 

Bailway  from  Treviso  to  Cattelfranco,  Cittadellay  Vieenza,  and  Bauano, 
see  pp.  279,  280.  —  A  branch-line  also  runs  from  Treviso  to  (2V/2  M.)  iioUa 
di  Livenza. 

Beyond  (27 V2  M.)  8pre9iano  (183  ft.)  the  train  approaches  the 
Venetian  Alps,  which  It  skirts  as  far  as  Saclle.  The  lofty  Friulian 
Mts.  continue  in  sight  as  far  as  Monfalcone  (p.  351).  The  Fiave  is 
crossed.  —  3II/2  M.  Susegana.  The  village,  the  church  of  which 
contains  a  good  altar-piece  by  Pordenone,  lies  IY2  M.  to  the  W., 
on  the  road  from  Treviso  to  Conegliano.  It  is  commanded  by  the 
castle  of  CollaltOj  -the  church  of  which  (San  Salvatore)  is  adorned 
with  mural  paintings  of  the  14th  cent,  and  with  fine  frescoes  by 
Pordenone  (ca.  1508-13). 

351/2  M.  ConegUano  (203  ft.;  Alh.  e  TratU  alV  Europa),  with 
4600  inhab.,  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  painter  Cima  (1459-1517), 
surnamed  da  Conegliano,  is  commanded  by  an  extensive  and  con- 
spicuous castle  on  an  eminence.  The  Cathedral  contains  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Cima  (1492),  Several  houses  have  painted  facades. 
Conegliano  is  noted  for  its  wine. 

Fbom  Conboliano  to  Vittosio,  8^/2  M.,  railway  in  Vs  i^r*  (fares  1  fr.  65, 
1  fr.  15,  75  c).  —  Vitiorio  (Hotel  Vittorio,  Hdt.-Pens.  Billi,  both  very  fair; 
Hdt.  airaffa) ,  a  town  of  11,000  inhab.,  formed  in  1879  by  the  union  of 
Ceneda  (410  ft.)  and  Serravalle  (626  ft.),  contains  several  handsome  palaces. 
The  cathedral  of  Serravalle  has  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Titian  (Madonna 
with  SS.  Andrew  and  Peter;  1647).  The  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Marchese 
Costantini  are  situated  in  Ceneda.  A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  *Botco  del  Cantiglio^  a  forest  of  beech  and  pine  trees,  17,860  aeres  in 
extent,  situated  on  a  plateau.  In  the  midst  of  it,  6  hrs.  from  Vittorio, 
atands  the  Palazzo  Reale  (3380  ft.)  with  the  official  quarters  of  the  forest 
inspectors  (good  accommodation). 

46  M.  Sacile  (80  ft.),  a  town  on  the  Livenza,  surromnded  by  walls 
and  fosses,  with  a  handsome  palace  of  the  PodeBtik. 

54  M.  Forddnone  (90  ft. ;  Quattro  Corone),  probably  the  PotUh 
Naonis  of  the  Romans,  with  8400  inhabitants,  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  painter  Oiovamd  Antonio  de  Saeehi  da  PorctenofM  (1483-1 539). 
The  cathedral  contains  a  fresco  by  him  of  SS.  Erasmus  and  Rochus 
(1525)  and  two  altar-pieces,  one  a  beautiful  Madonna  with  saints 
and  the  family  of  the  donor  (1515),  the  other  the  Apotheosis  of 
St.  Mark  (1535;  injured).  Some  of  his  works  may  be  seen  also  in 
the  Pal.  Comunale  (fine  Group  of  saints ,  1525)  and  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Torre  (altar-piece). 

631/2  M.  Casaisa  (144  ft. ;  Rail  Restaurant'),  an  insignificant 
village,  is  the  junction  for  the  branch  to  Portogruaro  mentioned  at 
p.  352,  and  also  of  a  branch-line  to  (12  M.)  SpUimhergo  (Gothic 
choir- stalls  by  Marco  Oozzl  in  the  cathedral).  The  churdh  con- 
tains some  fine  frescoes  by  Pordenone  (1525).  —  Beyond  Casarsa 
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the  train  crosses  the  broad  ehannel  of  the  Tagliamento  by  an  iron 
bridge,  y^  M.  in  length.  The  stony  deposits  of  the  stream  have  so 
raised  its  bed  that  the  next  stat  (70  M.)  Codroipo  lies  30  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  riyer. 

To  the  right  lie  Pattariano  and  Campo  FormiOj  which  gave  name 
to  the  peace  conolnded  between  France  and  Austria  in  1797,  patting 
an  end  to  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

84^/2  M.Uftiine.  —  Hoteli.  Albbbqo  d'Italia,  Piar.za  Venti  Settem- 
bre  9,  B.  2-4,  omn.  1  fr. •,  Csocs  di  Malta,  less  expensive,  very  fair; 
TosRB  Di  LoKDKA,  B.  1^1/1  fr.,  plain.  —  Cc^ifi  Dorta,  Piazza  Vltt.  Emanaele; 
Railway  Butatarani.  —  Tkaxwat  flrom  the  station  to  the  town. 

Vdvne  (360  ft.),  the  ancient  Vivna,  situated  on  the  Eoia  Canal, 
a  brancb  of  the  Torre  (p.  361),  is  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  town 
with  23,300  Inhab.  and  an  active  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  and  other 
materials.  In  the  13th  cent,  it  was  the  capital  of  Friuli,  becoming 
Yenetian  In  1420.  It  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  1752  and 
contains  numerous  palaces  of  the  Friulian  noblesse  (some  with  faded 
paintings  on  their  fa^des). 

The  Gastlb  (PI.  B,  C,  3  j  now  barracks) ,  a  massive  building 
erected  by  Qiov.  Fontana  in  1617,  rises  on  an  eminence,  which 
according  to  tradition  was  thrown  up  by  Attila,  in  order  that  be 
might  thence  survey  the  conflagration  of  Aquileia  (p.  362).  The 
tower  (watchman  20-25  c.)  commands  a  most  extensive  prospect. 

Tbe  Pl/lzza  Yittobio  Eicanitblb  (PI.  B,  3),  the  chief  square  of 
the  town,  lies  at  tbe  S.  base  of  the  castle-hill  and  li  embellished  witb 
a  sitting  figure  of  the  Ooddeaa  of  Peace,  in  commemoration  of  the 
peace  of  Campo  Formio  (see  above),  and  a  bronze  equestrian  Statue 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  In  front  of  the  Qoek  Tower  are  two  colossal 
Marble  Statues  of  Hercules  and  Gacus ,  and  at  the  comers  rise  two 
lofty  Columns. 

The  PaiiAZZo  dbIi  Mukioipio  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  or  Pal.  Civieo,  was 
built  in  1457  in  the  style  of  the  Doges*  palace  at  Yenice,  and  after 
the  Are  of  1876  was  restored  by  the  Milanese  architect  Sccda.  The 
yestibttle  contains  a  fresco  by  Pordenonc  (1516;  restored),  repre- 
senting tbe  Yirgin  and  Child,  with  angels  playing  musical  instru- 
ments. In  the  inner  hall  are  a  marble  statue  of  Ajax,  by  V.  Lucardi 
ri854),  tbe  Invasion  of  Attila,  a  colossal  painting  by  Dom.  Someda 
(1889),  etc.   On  the  first  floor  are  four  rooms  containing  old  pictures. 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.W.,  in  tbe  Yia  della  Posts,  stands  the 
Romanesque  Cathsdkal  (PI.  C,  4),  which  possesses  a  fine  side- 
portal  with  marble  sculptures  and  a  hexagonal  campanile.  The 
interior  (much  modernized)  contains  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Count 
Antonini,  who  fell  in  1617  before  Gradisca  as  general  of  the  Udine 
militia  (over  the  main  entrance).  —  Beyond  the  cathedral  is  the 
small  Chiesa  alia  Purit!i  (PI.  C,  4),  adorned  with  noteworthy  fres- 
coes by  Giov.  Batt.  and  Dom.  Tiepolo. 

The  narrow  Yia  Lovaria  leads  from  the  Yia  della  Posta  to  the 
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N.£.  to  the  Bmall  Oiardino  PubbUco^  vMeh  oontainB  nnmeioaB  fine 
cypresses.  Adjacent  rises  the  A&obibfuoofal  Pala.ob  (PoIoiso 
deW  Ar€ioe9eovado ;  PI.  C,  3),  which,  as  is  indicated  by  memorial  tab- 
lets, was  occnpied  hy  Pope  Pins  VI.  in  1782,  Napoleon  in  1807, 
and  Victor  Emmannel  II.  in  1866. 

Intbbiob.  The  Staxboass  is  adorned  hy  a  Fall  of  the  ioigels  hy  Tiepolo, 
while  the  Thsons  Boom  contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia  and  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  TJdine.  Other  ^Frescoes  by 
Tiepolo  adorn  the  Bala  Bobba  (Judgment  of  Solomon,  etc.)  and  ti^e  Gaixxxt 
(history  of  Jacob ,  with  Abraham's  Sacriflce  on  the  ceiling).  The  Stati 
Bbd  Ghambbb  contains  five  frescoes  (freely  retouched)  of  Kew  Testament 
scenes  by  Qiovanni  da  Udiney  with  arabesques. 

From  the  Piazza  Vitt,  Emannele  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.W. 
across  the  Mercato  Veechio  (PI.  B,  3),  or  direct  through  the  Via 
Sotto  Monte,  to  the  Palcuao  Bartolinij  which  contains  the  Mvsbo 
Civioo  and  the  Library, 

On  the  GnouNo  Flook  are  Boman  antiquities  and  a  colosaal  bust  of 
Dante.  The  Uppbb  Floob  contains  paintings:  Qirol,  da  Udim^  Cor- 
onation of  the  Virgin ;  Pahna  Giovane^  St.  Mark  receiving  from  the  Virgin 
a  banner  bearing  the  arms  of  Udlne,  in  the  background  the  town  of 
Udine :  Ti^lo^  Council  of  the  Grand  Uaster  and  Chapter  of  the  KnighU 
of  Malta,  decidmg  on  the  admission  of  the  nobles  of  udine  to  the  Order. 
Here  also  are  a  ColUetion  of  CSojim,  with  a  complete  series  of  the  coim 
of  all  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  and  some  fine  works  in  amber.  —  The 
L&trofy  it  specially  rich  in  works  upon  Friuli. 

A  little  to  the  N,,  Via  Gemona  No.  17,  stands  the  house  of 
Giovanni  da  Udine  (1487-1564),  a  pupil  of  Raphael  and  one  of 
his  assistants  in  painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican;  it  possesses  i 
finely  adorned  fa^e  and  a  memorial  tablet. 

A  branch -railway  (10  M.,  in  ca.  l/t  hr.;  fares  1  fr.  66,  1  fr.  90,  86  c.) 
runs  from  Udine  to  — 

Oividale  del  Friuli  (Albergo  al  FHuli)^  a  small  town  on  the  Natitont, 
with  4100  inhab.,  the  ancient  Fortan  Julii^  for  many  centuries  the  seat 
of  Lombard  dukes,  beginning  with  Oisulf,  nephew  of  Alboin,  but  Venetiu 
since  1419.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  aetress  AdOaidt  BiMtari  (b.  1821). 
and  of  Paul  Wam^i-id  (Paulut  Diaconwi)^  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  Montecassino  and  wrote  a  history  of  his  people  (Historia 
Longobardorum)  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  —  The  Oathkdbai.,  a  build- 
ing of  the  15th  cent,  with  a  fa^e  by  Pietro  Lombardi  (after  1608),  contains, 
immediately  to  the  right,  the  remains  (frequently  restored)  of  the  8th  cent 
Bapiisterp  of  Callistut.  adorned  with  rude  reliefs,  transferred  hither  in 
1448.  By  the  high-altar  is  a  'Pala%  or  altar-frontal,  of  gilded  silver  (1186). 
In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  is  the  Muasux  (intelligent  custodian)  with  numer* 
ous  Boman  and  Lombard  antiquities,  including  the  stone-coffin  of  Duke 
^sulf  (?),  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.  It  contains  also  the  treasures  formeri7 
belonging  to  the  cathedral-chapter,  including  a  Ootpel  of  the  Lombard 
period;  a  Ptalterp  of  the  10th  century,  formerly  belonging  to  Queen  Ger- 
trude of  Hungary ;  the  prayer-book  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  with 
ivory  boards  and  miniatures  (13th  cent.);  the  ivory  ^Paz'  of  DukeUso  of 
Ceneda  (8th  century) ;  and  an  ivory  casket  with  mediseval  reliefs  after  the 
antique.  —  Adjacent  is  Santa  Mabia  dblla  Vallb.  a  convent  of  XJrsnline 
nuns  (formerly  Benedictine),  with  the  *Chap9l  of  St.  Peltr%tdU^  founded  by 
the  Lombard  queen  Peltrudis  (752),  containing  stucco  ornaments  and  fignrei 
(SS.  Agape,  Anastasia,  Chionia,  Irene,  ^ecla,  and  Erasma),  in  which  ths 
influence  of  antique  art  may  still  be  traced,  while  the  architecture  of 
the  choir  exhibits  the  decay  of  the  Lombard  period.  The  nuns  possess  a 
%rge  silver  cross  of  the  same  epoch.  ~  The  handsome  P<mU  dtl  JHmok 
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(iSth  ceBt.)  leads  aeroM  the  romantie  rvTine  of  the  Natlsone  to  the  churches 
of  San  JforMntf,  which  coBtalns  the  altar  of  Duke  Pemmo,  adorned  with 
barbaric  reliefi  (788),  aad  Santa  Maria  d§*  BattuH,  with  the  matterpiece  of 
PeUesrinp  da  San  Daniele  (Vadonna  with  iaints  {  1628). 

A  Stsam  Tbamwat  (18  U.,  in  l^i  hr.;  fibres  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  35  c.)  unites 
Ud^ne  with  the  smaU  town  of  Ban  Saniele  del  7riuli  (825  ft. ;  Jnn\  which 
is  prettily  aituated  in  a  smiling  hill-district.  In  the  Cathadral  is  an  altax^ 
piece  of  the  Trinity,  by  Pcrdenon^  (1534).  The  Gothic  church  of  SanC 
Anieaio  contains  an  eztensiTe  cycle  of  frescoes  by  FOieffrino  da  San  Daniele 
(1491-1032).    A  fine  Tiew  is  obtained  f^om  the  Pkssa  del  (3asteUo. 

From  Udine  to  BrucM  (and  Ftsrwa),  by  the  Pontebba  Bailway,  see  B.  6{ 
to  San  Cfiargio  di  Nogaro^  see  p.  361. 

Tlie  train  crosses  the  Torre  and  the  Nat\%oi\t,  —  94  M.  San 
Oiovanni  ManzanOf  the  Italian  frontier-station.  The  small  Judrio 
forms  the  frontier.  —  9772  M.  Cormons^  the  seat  of  the  Anstrlan 
cnstom^honse  (p.  346),  heyond  which  the  Jtonxo  is  crossed. 

105  M.  Gorizia,  Germ.  Odn(^*Po8t;  H6U  Union,  with  gaiden- 
restanrant;  *H6t,  Central,  and  others^,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with 
26,400  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Isonzo,  in  a  hilly  dis- 
trict. The  Cathedral  (14th  cent.)  is  worthy  of  notice;  its  treasury 
contains  some  valnable  Romanesque  articles  from  Aqnilela.  On  ao- 
eount  of  its  mild  climate  GtotizU  is  Tisited  by  invalids,  who  take  it 
as  an  intermediate  stage  on  their  way  to  the  S.  or  even  pass  the 
winter  here.  —  Carr.  to  AquiUia  (see  p.  352;  21 1/2  M.;  SVs  ^n,)  10, 
with  two  horses  20-24  K. 

IO8V2M.  Rubbia'Savogna;  111  M,  OradUea-SdrausBina.  Be^ 
yond  (113  M.)  Sagrado  the  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel. 
116  M.  Bonehi, 

II8V2  M.  Xonfaloone  (80  ft.)  is  the  Junction  of  the  Yenice- 
Portogruaro-Trieste  line.  —  The  train  enters  the  stony  region  of 
the  Karit,  and  the  Adriatic  comes  in  sight  on  the  right. 

From  (I28V2  M.)  Nabrenna  to  (140  M.)  Trieste,  see  Baedeker's 
Austria, 

b.  Vi&  Fortogruoro  and  Xonfalcone.   Excursion  to  Aquileia 
and  Orado. 

100  M.  Sailwat  in  SVvTVs  hrs.  (express  fares  19  fr.  86, 13  fr.  95,  9  fr.  5  c. ; 
return -ticket  valid  for  5  days,  30  fr.  40,  21  fr.  30,  13  fr.  65  c  -  Custom- 
honae  examination  at  Carvignano. 

From  Venice  to  (6  M.)  Meiire,  see  p.  269.  —  The  railway  di- 
yerges  to  the  right  &om  the  old  line  to  Treyiso  and  Udine  and  runs 
to  the  N.E.  across  the  fertile,  hut  at  places  marshy,  coast-plain, 
generally  keeping  near  the  lagoons.  —  I672  M.  San  Michele  del 
Quarto,  connected  by  road  with  Porte  Orandi,  on  the  lagoons.  — 
26  M.  San  Donct  di  Piave;  31  M.  Ceggia.  —  We  then  cross  the 
Xjivenza  and  reach  (34  M.)  l3anto  Stino  di  lAvenza, 

From  8.  Stino  a  road  leads  to  the  S.E.  along  the  livenza  to  the  small 
Isgoon-town  of  Oaorle,  -which,  though  now  sadly  decayed,  was  a  flourish- 
ing 0«aport  in  the  early  middle  ages  and  the  see  of  a  bishop  from  698  to 
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1818.  The  well-preaerred  Cath$dreU  (108$,  with  its  alternate  piUars  and 
eolumns,  iti  open-work  'Oof,  and  ita  three  apsea,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
early-Romanesque  style,  like  round  bell>tower  is  of  the  same  period.  — 
About  8  M.  to  the  W.  of  8.  Stino  Ues  the  eh&teau  of  Ma^mtMe,  with  ad- 
mirable fireflcoes  by  Paolo  Veronete  (painted  after  1572). 

42  M.  Portogmaro  (16  ft. ;  Alb.  aW  Italia),  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
has  3100  inhab.  and  lies  on  the  small  riyer  Lemene,  The  Museo 
NazionaU  Coneordiese  contains  objects  found  in  the  exoayations  at 
Concordia  Sagittaria  j  the  ancient  Roman  Julia  Coneordiaf  sitnated 
1^4  M.  to  the  S.,  which  preseiYes  an  early  medisTal  baptistery  as 
well  as  the  Roman  remains. 

A  BnAVCH  Rail  WAT  runs  to  the  "S.  from  Portogrnaro  to  (IS^/x  1I.(  ca. 
•A  hr.)  Ctuana  (p.  8i8),  via  (10  M.)  ^8^  Vito  at  TagUamaUo. 

Beyond  (46  M.)  Foeialia  we  cross  the  Tagliamento  and  reach 
(51  M.)  Latisana. 

62  M.  San  Oiorgio  di  Nogaro,  on  the  Como^  is  the  junction 
of  a  branch-line  to  (18  M.)  Vdine  (p.  349)  vi&  (TVj  M.)  Palmarhova^ 
a  frontier-fort  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  star  by  the  Venetians  in  1693. 
—  We  now  cross  the  frontier. 

68V8  M.  Cervignano;  71  M.  ViUa  Vtcentina,  the  stations  for 
Aquileia  and  Grade  (see  below);  76V2  M.  Rorichi  (p.  361). 

79  M.  Monfalcone,  and  thence  to  (100  M.)  Trieste,  see  p.  351. 


From  the  rail,  stations  of  Cervignano  (5  M. ;  diligence  50  A., 
one-horse  carr.  2  K.)  and  Villa  Vicentina  (3  M.  j  one-horse  cart.  2  K.) 
shadeless  roads  lead  to  — 

Aqnileia  (Aquila  Nera,  well  spoken  of  j  Torturutf  Cafi  Posta), 
a  scanty  Tillage  of  900  inhab. ,  which  now  lies  about  57s  M.  from 
the  sea,  but  is  connected  with  the  lagoons  by  canals.  In  the  vicinity 
are  many  fever-breeding  rice-flelds  (p.  68). 

The  town  of  Aquileia,  founded  by  the  Romans  in  B.  0.  181  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Celts  and  Istrians,  was  already  a  commercial  and  trad- 
ing place  of  great  importance  in  the  reign  of  Augustus;  its  chief  products 
were  amber  and  glass  ware.  As  a  naval  station  and  strong  frontier-fortress, 
it  soon  became  the  chief  point  d'appui  of  the  Romans  in  their  campaigns 
against  Ulyria  and  the  lands  of  the  Danube.  In  238  A.D.  the  town  wa> 
besieged  in  vain  by  Erap.  Maximinus  Thrax,  in  462  it  was  destroyed  hj 
Attila,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  in  668  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Lombards.  Thanks  to  the  silting  up  of  the  lagoons  and  the  rivalry  of  Grade, 
it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity,  and  after  its  capture  by  the  Venetians 
in  1461,  it  sank,  like  Grade,  into  insigniilcance. 

According  to  tradition,  Aquileia  was  converted  to  Ohristianlty  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era  by  St.  Hark  and  St.  Hermagoras  (d.  63),  the  tutelar 
and  first  bishop  of  the  town.  It  soon  became  a  metrojpolis  of  the  new  faith, 
and  its  bishops  assumed  the  patriarchal  title  in  567  (?)  and  for  centurie^^ 
claimed  equal  rank  with  the  popes.]  The  archbishopric  was  removed  to 
Udine  in  1762. 

Of  the  Roman  Aquileia  all  that  has  been  discovered  is  the  re- 
mains of  one  street  and  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town-walls.  The 
sculptures  and  small  works  of  art  found  in  the  excavations  are  pre- 
served in  the  Abohaologioal  Museum,  founded  in  1882,  which 
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is  open  ^aily,  9-12  and  2-4  (in  summer,  8-6;  »dm.  40  h. ;  plan  of 
the  city  and  excavations  1  K.).  Director,  Prof,  E,  Maioniea. 

The  charming  Mmeum  Oardtn,  with  ita  ancient  sculpturea  effectively 
interspersed  with  its  cedars,  cypresses,  and  palms,  rec&lls  the  Villa  Albani 
at  Borne.  —  The  Oroimd Floor  contains  the  collection  of  sculptures.  Boom  I. 
Early-Christian  monuments.  B.  II.  Fine  statues  of  Boman  emperors  and 
military  monuments.  B.  III.  Civic  monuments.  B.  IV.  Figures  of  the 
gods.  —  On  the  Upper  Floor  are  the  smaller  antiquities.  B.  V.  Ancient 
glass,  some  very  rare.  B.  VI.  Objects  in  metal.  B.  vn.  Objects  of  terra- 
cotta.    B.  VIII.   Gems,  jewels,  coins,  and  works  in  amber. 

The  chief  medieval  monnment  is  the  ^Cathbdbal,  a  flat-roofed 
basilica  with  aisles  and  transept,  erected  by  Patriarch  Poppo  (1019- 
42]  on  the  site  of  an  early-Ohristlan  church  and  consecrated  in  1031. 
Destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1348,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Patriarch 
Marqnard  abont  1379  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  Renaissance  additions 
date  from  the  Venetian  period  (ca.  1600).  In  1846-46  it  was  restored. 

Imtseiob.  In  the  left  aisle  is  a  small  circular  chapel,  in  marble  (1031).  — 
The  choir  contains  Benaissance  stalls  and  an  altar-piece  by  FeUegrino  da 
San  DaniOe^  in  a  fine  old  frama,  with  the  tutelars  of  Bome  (SS.  Peter  and 
Paul),  Aquileia  (88.  Hermagoras  and  Fortunatus),  and  Venice  (SS.  Mark 
and  Theodore).  The  frescoes  in  the  apse,  probably  dating  from  the  days 
of  Poppo  and  Marquard,  represent  the  Consecration  of  the  church  in  the 
presence  of  Emp.  Conrad  n.  (above)  and  the  Sufferings  of  St.  Hermagoras 
(below).  —  The  walls  of  the  crypt,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  original  early 
Christian  ehurch,  are  painted  with  old  frescoes  of  various  dates.  Behind 
a  screen  is  an  old  reliquary.  —  The  right  transept  contains  remains  of 
the  choir-screens  of  the  earlier  building  and  a  column  with  a  capital  in 
the  BaTenna  style.  Adjacent  is  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Milan 
family  of  Delia  Torre  (p.  127;  1273-1365). 

The  Narthex  of  the  cathedral  and  the  octagonal  Baptistery ^ 
resembling  the  buildings  of  Ravenna,  as  veil  as  the  ^Chiesa  dei 
Pagani\  vhich  connects  them,  are  remains  of  early-Christian  build- 
ings. —  The  lower  part  of  the  conspicuous  Campanile^  240  ft.  high, 
is  Romanesque  (1031),  the  upper  part  dates  from  the  14th  century. 
The  top  commands  a  superb  'View  of  the  lagoons,  the  plain  of  the 
Isonzo,  and  the  distant  Venetian  and  Julian  Alps. 

A  pleasant  excursion  (one-horse  carr.  2  JT.)  may  be  made  to  the  village 
of  Belvedere,  lying  3  M.  to  the  8.,  on  the  margin  of  the  lagoons,  and 
possoMing  a  fine  pine-wood  (jmMfo),  extensive  dunes,  and  fish-hatcheries. 
Since  19(S  a  ship -canal  has  been  under  construction  between  Belvedere 
and  Grado. 

A  steamer  (80  and  50  A.)  plies  from  Aquileia  twice  (in  summer 
four  times)  daily,  on  the  Natissa  Canal,  then  through  the  ramifying 
canals  of  the  lagoons,  passing  numerous  fishermen's  huts  (coaoni)^  to 
(11/4  hr.)- 

Grado  (-Hot.  Fon%ari^  closed  in  winter;  Alh,  Ctroo  d'Oro;  Posta, 
fair;  H6t.  International;  Pens.  Fortino^  R.  at  each  2-4,  board  6  JT.j 
private  lodgings;  visitor's  tax  3-6  iST.;  steamer  to  Trieste  twice 
daily,  in  winter  only  thrice  weekly),  a  tlshing-town  (4000  inhab.), 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  spit  of  land  (lido)  and  recently  much  fre- 
quented as  a  bathing-resort  by  the  people  of  Trieste.  Excellent 
l>each  (bath  60  A.);  marine  hospital  for  children. 

Grado,  founded  by  refugees  from  Aquileia  in  462  under  the  name  of 
^gtrileia  Jfova  or  Gradu$,  joined  the  Venetian  naval  league  (p.  212)  in  697 
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uid  000  a  became  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  mother-town.  From  575  to  1451 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  patriarch,  whose  title  passed  to  the  archbishop  of 
Venice  in  the  latter  year.  Down  to  1797  Grado  belonged  to  Venice,  but 
since  1809  it  has  been,  like  Aquilela,  under  Austrian  rule. 

The  *Cathbdral  (8anf  Eufemia)  "waa  founded  after  the  model 
of  the  churches  of  Ravenna  by  the  Patriarch  Ellas  (?;  ca.  678),  who 
is  mentioned  by  name  in  one  of  the  early-Christian  inscriptions.  It 
is  a  basilica  with  aisles  but  no  transept,  with  a  modernized  narthex 
and  variotLS  altars  of  later  date.  —  At  high  mass  on  Snn.  the  CoKhu 
patriarehinus,  an  early  medieval  liturgy,  is  chanted  by  the  clergy 
and  people. 

Intebiob.  The  mosaic  flooring  is  that  of  the  original  church.  —  Id 
the  nave,  to  the  left,  is  a  Romanesque  pulpit,  with  a  canopy  in  the  Yen* 
etian  Bysantine  style.  —  The  high-altar  has  an  antependium  (pala)  in  em- 
bossed silver  (1372).  In  the  apse  are  ancient  frescoes  (13th  cent.)  and  the 
patriarch's  throne,  put  together  out  of  various  early-Christian  fragments. 
—  Several  early-Christian  valuables  (silver  pyx,  reliquary)  and  mediieyai 
works  of  art  (bronze  basin  with  enamels,  reliquary)  are  preserved  in  tbe 
sacristy  and  under  the  Altare  del  Santissimo  Sacramento. 

The  Court  of  the  church  contains  many  remains  of  Boman  and 
Christian  monuments,  including  three  Boman  sarcophagi. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  an  early-Christian  BaptiiUry,  —  A 
few  other  relics  of  the  early-Christian  period  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  €fra%ie,  which  was  also  founded  in  tbe 
6th  century.  —  In  1903  the  foundations  of  an  8th  cent.  (?)  Basilica 
with  nave  and  aisles  were  discovered  in  the  Piazza  della  Cortej  below 
them  are  fragments  of  an  early-  Christian  alsleless  basilica  of  the 
6th  cent.,  with  mosaics. 

Pleasant  excursion  (^A  hr.,  boat  2  JT.  iOk.-AK.)  to  the  little  island  of 
Barbana,  on  which  is  an  ancient  pilgrimage-church  reconstructed  in  1593- 1612- 
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49.  From  Toriu  to  Piaceiiza  via  Alessandria 357 

50.  From  Milan  to  Bologna  ▼!&  Parma  and  Modena.    Pla- 
cenza.   Regglo 367 

From  Piaceniza  to  Ponte  deir  Olio  and  Vellela;  to  Genoa 
vii  Bobbio,  860,  361.  —  Sabomaggiore  861.  —  From 
Beggio  to  Canosaa,  to  Sariana,  and  to  Qaastalla,  368. 
864.    Correggio,  381. 
61.  Panna 364 

52.  From  Panna  (Milan)  to  Sarzana(Spezla,  Pisa).    .    .     370 

53.  Modena 372 

From  Modena  to  Mirandola  and  to  Saasuolo  (Piandela- 
gotti).  Boad  from  Hodena  to  Pistoia.  From  Modena 
to  Vignola,  376. 

54.  From  Venice  to  Bologna  via  Padua  and  Ferrara .   .    .     376 

From  BoYigo  to  Ghioggia.    Cento,  878. 

55.  Ferrara 379 

From  Ferrara  to  Codigoro  and  to  Bavenna,  886. 

56.  Bologna 386 

From  Piazza  del  Kettuno  and  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele 
to  San  Domenico  and  the  S.W.  quarters,  390.  —  From 
Piazza  del  Nettnno  to  San  Pietro  and  the  S.E.,  £.,  and 
N.E.  quarters,  396.  —  Environs  of  Bologna,  406. 

57.  From  Bologna  to  Florence  vii  Pistoia 407 

From  Sasso  to  Prato,  407.  —  From  Pracchia  to  Bosco- 
lungo,  408. 

58.  From  Bologna  to  Rarenna 408 

59.  From  Ravenna  (or  Bologna)  to  Florence  via  Faenza  .     420 


The  Emilia  includes  the  former  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena^  as  well 
as  the  papal  Bomagna,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of 
Piaeenza^  Parma,  Eegjfio,  Modena.,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forll, 
covering  an  area  of  7920  sq.  M.,  with  a  population  of  2,478,000  souls.  The 
dialects  spoken  here  form  the  third  main  group  of  the  Gallic  languages 
of  Upper  Italy,  and  the  nasal  sound  of  the  vowels  will  at  once  strike  the 
traveller  as  indicating  the  original  affinity  of  the  people  with  the  French. 
The  Celts  crossed  the  Alps  in  several  migrations.  After  the  Ineubri  had 
conquered  the  district  of  Milan ,  and  the  CenomaM  Brescia  and  Verona, 
the  tribe  of  the  Boii  crossed  the  Po  about  400  B.C.,  and  subjugated  the 
Btruscans  and  Umbrians  who  were  settled  to  the  S.  of  that  river.  They 
clkose  Bologna  for  their  capital,  in  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
that  of  the  conquerors.  The  Senonet  next  invaded  Italy,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  coast-district  to  the  S.  of  the  Boii,  extending  nearly  to  An- 
eona.  It  was  a  horde  of  these  Gauls  that  destroyed  Rome  in  B.C.  389. 
About  a  century  later  Italy,  united  under  the  leadership  of  Bome,  began 
to  reconquer  the  lost  territory.  In  283  the  Senones  were  exterminated. 
In  269  a  colony  was  established  at  Ariminum,  which  was  constituted  the 
strongest  frontier -fortress  in  the  peninsula,  and  connected  with  Bome 
by  the  Via  Flaminia.  In  224  the  Boii  were  subjugated,  and  in  planting 
the  colonies  of  Plaeentia  and  Cremona  in  219,  Bome  extended  her  frontier 
as  far  as  the  Po.  This  process  of  Latinisation  was  interrupted  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Haimibal,  but  vigorously  resumed  after  his  defeat  \  and  in  189 
bologna,  and  in  1S3  Modena  and  Parma  received  Roman  colonies.  M.  JEmilius 
Itepidut,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  187,  constructed  a  military  road  from 
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Bimini  to  Piacensa,  yia  Bologna,  Hodena,  Beggio,  and  Parma,  a  distance 
of  150  M.,  called  the  Via  .^BaUlia,  whence  the  whole  district  derived  the 
ancient  name  which  it  still  retains.  Down  to  the  time  of  Gssar.  although 
the  Boman  language  and  customs  had  spread  rapidly  here,  the  district  was 
officially  known  as  OalUa  CHtpadSna,  the  'Province  of  Ganl  on  this  side  of 
the  Po",  and  the  Rubicon  formed  the  frontier  of  Italy;  but  in  B.C.  43  it 
was  finally  united  with  the  latter. 

The  institutions  of  antiquity  lingered  here  longer  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy.  In  402  the  Emperor  Honoriut  transferred  his  residence  to 
Kavenna,  which  also  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  domination  by  BeUsariusiik  539,  Bavenna 
became  the  seat  of  the  Exarchs y  and  the  Italian  centre  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire.  The  Lombards  since  668  attacked  and  finally  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  but  it  was  soon  wrested  from  them  by  the  Prankish  king  P«pin, 
who  is  said  to  have  presented  the  whole  exarchate,  i.e.  the  coast-district 
from  the  Po  to  Ancona,  to  the  Roman  Church  in  755.  At  first,  however, 
the  real  supremacy  over  the  district  was  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ba- 
venna.  The  States  of  the  Church  never  constituted  a  uniform  whole  like 
those  of  Milan  or  Venice.  They  consisted  of  a  number  of  towns,  princi- 
palities, and  monasteries,  often  estranged  from  the  pontifical  throne,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  arms  against  it  The  pope  appointed  cardinals  as  his 
legates  in  the  different  districts,  but  their  power  was  limited,  since  the 
most  important  prerogatives  were  usurped  by  his  subjects.  Meanwhile 
the  Towns  in  the  Emilia  prospered  greatly,  and  became  famous  as  cradles 
of  ScixNCB,  notwithstanding  the  feud  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
princes,  nobles,  and  burghers,  which  raged  wiUiin  and  without  their  walls. 
Roman  Law^  which  after  the  Germanic  invasion  had  been  preserved  ia 
several  towns  and  districts,  began  to  be  studied  scientifically  at  Ravenna 
in  the  11th  century.  From  the  i2th  cent,  onwards,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  rights,  the  study  became  very  prevalent,  Bologna  being  its 
great  centre,  whence  a  knowledge  of  Boman  Law  gradually  extended  over 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  (comp.  p.  388). 

The  Political  History  of  these  districts  during  the  middle  ages  re- 
cords continual  struggles  for  precedence  among  several  rival  powers.  As 
long  as  the  power  of  the  emperors  was  in  the  ascendant,  they  kept  the 
pretensions  of  the  popes  in  check.  Nicholas  III.  was  the  first  pope  to 
obtain  control  of  the  entire  Bomagna  (in  1278).  During  the  exile  of  the 
popes  at  Avignon,  the  dismemberment  of  the  papal  dominions  seemed 
imminent,  but  after  protracted  combats  it  was  prevented  by  Cardinal  d*Al- 
ttomoZy  a  valiant  Spaniard  who  was  sent  to  Italy  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1353. 
Even  those  princes,  however,  who  consented  to  acknowledge  the  papal 
supremacy,  still  continued  practically  independent.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  often  the  stubborn  citizens  of  Bologna  were  subdued  by  the  popes, 
only  to  rise  again  in  successful  revolt.  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son  Cesart 
Borgia  at  length  put  an  end  to  this  insubordination  about  1499;  fhey 
extirpated  the  dynasties  of  the  Bomagna  with  fire  and  sword,  and  from 
that  period  the  papal  fiefs  began  to  be  gradually  converted  into  a  state 
in  the  modem  sense.  Under  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  the  papal  supremacy 
was  farther  extended  to  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.  In  1545  Pcnil  III. 
Farnese  invested  Pier  Luigi^  his  natural  son,  with  the  last  two  as  a  daehy, 
which,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Farnese  in  1731,  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  In  Modena  and  Beggio,  the  house  of  Este  main- 
tained its  supremacy  in  spite  of  the  papal  pretensions,  while  Ferrara  in 
1597  was  incorporated  witii  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  whole  of  the  existing  institutions  were  at  length  overthrown  b7 
the  French  Bevolution.  Napoleon  I.  united  Parma  to  France,  and  annexed 
Modena  and  the  Bomagna  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy.  Though  thns  under 
foreign  domination,  ibe  country  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  active  and  useful 
internal  reform,  which,  however,  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  fall  of 
INapoleon  and  the  establishment  of  Austrian  supremacy  over  these  districts- 
Parma  was  awarded  to  Marie  Louise^  and  Modena  to  Arehduke  Franei*<f  the 
heir  of  the  last  Este  (who  died  in  1803  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Breisgan). 
The  worst  lot  befel  the  Bomagna,  in  spite  of  the  entreaty  addressed  by 
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its  ambaaMdon  at  the  Congresa  of  Vienna,  rather  to  hand  over  their 
coantiy  to  an  4nfemal  than  to  the  papal  goTemmenf.  By  an  edict  of  15th 
AngTut,  1814,  no  fewer  than  1834  diMoWed  monasteries  and  612  nunneries 
were  re-erected  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Code  Napoleon  was 
abolished,  and  the  ecclesiastical  administration,  as  organised  by  Sixtus  V. 
in  1590,  re-established.  The  four  northernmost  proyinces,  Bologna,  Fer- 
r»ra,  Rarenna,  and  Forll,  were  governed  by  a  cardinal  with  the  title  of 
Legate  (whence  these  districts  were  called  legations),  whose  sway  was 
arbitraiy  and  despotic  in  the  extreme.  The  courts  of  justice  and  all  the  chief 
magistracies  were  administered  by  priests,  and  never  probably  did  a  gov- 
enunent  earn  for  itself  such  a  fund  of  hatred  from  its  subjects.  In 
1821, 1831,  and  1848,  the  Emilia  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  its 
dnkes  and  legates,  but  on  each  occasion  the  insurrection  was  crushed 
by  Austrian  intervention.  The  war  of  1809  rendered  the  rising  under  Farini 
a  more  successful  undertaking,  and  by  the  plebiscite  of  IQth  March,  1860, 
the  annexation  of  the  Emilia  to  Piedmont  was  accomplished. 

49.   From  Turin  to  Piacenza  vi&  Alessandria. 

117  M .  Railway  in  »/f»/t  hrs.  (fares  21  fr.  85,  15  fr.  90,  9  fr.  85  c.  ^ 
express  24  fr.,  16  fr.  80  c.). 

From  Turin  to  Alessandria,  56^8  ^^  seeR.llc.  Beyond  Alessandria 
're  traverse  the  battlefield  of  Marengo  (p.  53).  6II/2  M.  Spinetta,  to 
the  SJl.  of  Marengo.  —  66  M.  San  Oiuliano,  The  train  crosses  the 
Serioia, 

At  (70  M.)  Tortona  our  Une  unites  with  that  from  Milan  to 
Gfenoa  vii  Voghera  (see  p.  206),  which  we  follow  to  (80  V2  M.)  Voghera, 

We  now  skirt  the  N.  spurs  of  ilie  Apennines.  861/2  M.  Casteggio, 
the  Cla^dium  (p.  126)  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Gauls  ; 
94  M.  Broni,  —  96  M.  Btradella  (330  ft.),  a  town  of  6600  inhabitants. 
Prom  Stradella  to  Bressana^BoUatone  and  Pavia,  see  p.  206  \  steam* 
tramway  to  (151/2  M.)  Voghera,  see  p.  205. 

At  (981/2  M.J  Arena-Po  we  enter  the  plain  of  the  Po.  103  M. 
(^(uiel  San  Oiooanni.  —  112  M.  San  Nieolh,  in  the  plain  of  the 
Trebhia  (ancient  Treftia),  memorahle  for  the  victory  gained  hy  Han- 
nibal, B.C.  218,  over  the  Romans. 

117  M.  Fiaeenxa,  see  p.  368. 

50.  From  Milan  to  Bologna  vi&  Parma  and  Modena. 
Piacenza.  Eeggio. 

134  M.  Railway  in  3Vr7  hrs.  (fares  25  fr.  10,  17  fr.  66,  11  fr.  80  c; 
express  27  fr.  60,  19  fr.  30  c).  To  Piacenza,  42  M.,  in  1-2V4  hw-  (fares 
T  (t.  SO,  5  fr.  56,  3  fr.  55  c.  •,  express  8  fr.  70,  6  fr.  10  c).  A  dining-car 
(d^j.  3Vi,  D.  41/1  fr  )  ia  attached  to  the  fastest  train.  The  'Ughtning  express^ 
mentioned  at  p.  870  may  be  used  as  far  as  Parma. 

Milan,  see  p.  128.  —  At  (41/2  M.)  Rogoredo  the  line  to  Pavia, 
Voghera,  and  Genoa  diverges  to  the  right  (see  p.  162  and  R.  32).  — 
il  M.  MeUgnano  (290  ft.),  formerly  Marignano ,  is  a  memorable 
place  in  the  annals  of  mediaeval  and  modem  warfare.  Here,  on 
Uth  Sept.,  1516,  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  his  campaign  against 
MasBimili^iao  Sforza  (p.  127),  defeated  the  Swiss  allies  of  Milan,  7000 
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of  whom  fell  in  the  action.  Here  also  a  sanguinary  conflict  took 
place  between  the  French  and  the  Anstrians,  on  7th  June,  1859, 
resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the  latter.  The  Parish  Ckureh  contains 
a  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Borgognone.  Steam-tramway  to  Sant'  Angelo, 
see  below.  —  1572  M.  Tavcatano,  Innumerable  cuttings  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  and  drainage  here  intersect  the  fruitful  plain. 

2OV2  M.  Lodi  (260  ft. ;  Alh,  80U  c  Qambtro,  R.  2-2V2i  omn. 
Vj  fr. ;  AUb,  Vignolo),  a  town  with  17,300  inhab.,  founded  by  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa  in  1162  after  the  destruction  of  Lodi  Vecchio  (see 
below),  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Milan  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  storming  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Adda,  10th  May,  1796,  Excellent  Parmesan  cheese 
is  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  —  The  Cathedral  contains  an  ancient 
relief  of  the  Last  Supper.  San  Lorenzo,  a  Romanesque  church  of 
the  12th  cent.,  has  been  restored  in  the  original  style  since  1889. 
The  church  of  the  *Jncoronata,  erected  by  GioT.  Battaggio  and  Giov. 
Dolcebuono  in  1488-94:  and  somewhat  spoiled  by  restoration,  con- 
tains altar-pieces  by  Borgognone  (1498)  and  Galisto  Piazza  of  Lodi, 
a  fine  organ-gallery  by  Dan.  Gambriano  (1507),  and  elaborate  choir- 
stalls  by  C.  A.  Lanzani  (ca.  1700). 

From  Lodi  steam-tramways  run  to  Pavia  (Ti&  SanV  Angelo  Lodiglano), 
to  B&rgamo  (vift  Treviglio),  and  to  Soncino  (Bretda;  ▼!&  Grema). 

Lodi  Veoehio,  the  old  Roman  colony  of  Laut  Pampeia,  destroyed  by 
the  Milanese  in  1111  and  1158,  lies  3Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Lodi.  The  nn- 
important  village  contains  some  Roman  remains  and  two  interesting 
churches:  Ban  Batsiano,  a  handsome  brick  building  with  15th  cent,  free- 
coes,  and  the  Badia  di  Ban  PieWo^  also  embellished  with  frescoes. 

321/2  M.  Caaalpiuterlengo  (branch-line  to  Pavia,  see  p.  206^.  — 
351/2  M.  Godogno  (190  ft.),  with  10,300  inhab.  and  a  large  trade  in 
cheese,  is  the  junction  for  a  branch -line  to  Cremona  (see  p.  206). 
—  We  cross  the  Po  immediately  before  reaching  Piacenza. 

42  M,  Piacenza.  —  Hotels.  'Alb.  San  Marco  (PI.  a  5  D,  2) ,  Via 
S.  Marco,  R.  3-3Vs,  omn.  >/«  ^^-^  Gbocb  Bianoa  (PI.  b;  D,  3),  Via  del 
Dazio  Vecchio,  opposite  the  market,  with  good  restaurant,  B.  2Vs'3Vsi 
omnibus  s/4  fr.;  Italia  (PI.  c;  G,  3).  Via  Garibaldi.  —  Oaf 6a.  Roma  and 
others,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Gavalli*,  CafiOrande,  in  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Bma- 
nuele  II.  (PI.  C,  3).  —  ^Railway  Restaurant. 

Oab.  Per  drive  70  c.;  from  the  station  to  the  town  1  fr.  (80  e.  more 
at  night) ^  per  hr.  IV2  fr.;  each  box  26  c.  —  Tramway  from  the  station  to 
the  town. 

Ohief  Attractions  (i/s  day):  Palazzo  Munieipale;  Cathedral;  Palazzo 
Famese;  San  Sisfo. 

Piacenza  (200  ft.),  with  35,600  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  lies  ^3  M.  from  the  S.  bank  of  tbe  Po, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge -of- boats  and  a  railway-brldgo.  The 
town  possesses  several  interesting  churches  (closed  12-3). 

Piacenza  was  founded  by  tbe  Romans,  B.C.  319,  as  Colonia  Placeniia, 
in  a  position  commanding  one  of  the  passages  of  the  Po,  which  lent  it 
importance  as  a  fortress  against  the  Gauls.  Cremona  (p.  206)  was  founded 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  middle  ages  Piacenza  held  a  high  rank  in  the 
league  of  the  Lombard  towns,  and  was  the  subject  of  fierce  straggles  be- 
tween the  Scotti,  Torriani,  etc.,  until  in  1313  it  was  seized  by  the  Viseonti. 
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In  1U7  it  WM  plundered  by  FrancMeo  Sfona,  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
entirely  recovered.  In  1M6  it  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Famese  family  and  was  united  to  Parma. 

The  picturesque  Piazza  db'  Catalu  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  the  chief 
centre  of  traffic,  derives  Its  name  from  the  affected  equestrian 
bronze  Statues  of  the  Dukes  Alesaandro  Famese  (d.  1692j  p.  366) 
and  Ranueeio  Famese  (1592-1622),  by  Francesco  Mocchi  of  Tus- 
cany (1620-26).  —  Behind  the  statues  Is  situated  the  'Palazzo 
CoMTTNALB,  erectcd  in  1281  et  seq. ,  and  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
'one  of  the  earliest  Instances  of  a  worthy  and  monumental  embodi- 
ment in  stone  and  lime  of  the  growing  spirit  of  municipal  indepen- 
dence*. On  the  groundfloor  there  Is  a  spacious  marble  arcade  with 
flye  pointed  arches  j  in  the  upper  floor  are  six  rich  round-arch  win- 
dows (of  terracotta),  above  which  rise  handsome  pinnacles. 

San  Ftaneesco  (PL  2;  D,  2),  a  brick  edifice  in  the  Piazza,  with 
Gothic  interior,  was  erected  in  1278.  In  front  of  it  a  marble  statue 
of  0,  J),  Bomagnosi  (d.  1835) ,  author  of  the  penal  code  for  the 
Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  unveiled  in  1867. 

The  Via  Venti  Settembre  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Piazza  del 
Daomo,  in  which  rises  the  — 

*Cathedbal  (PI.  D,  3),  a  Lombard-Romanesque  edifice  dating 
from  1122,  with  a  superstructure  added  in  the  13th  century.  In  the 
facade  are  three  projecting  porches  (the  central  with  columns  resting 
on  lions),  abore  which  are  a  circular  window  and  open  galleries  with 
dwarf  pillars.  The  entire  edifice  was  restored  in  1898-1901. 

Intkriob.  Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  Gothic  reredos  (iSth  cent.). 
The  church  contains  admirable  ^Frescoes  by  Cfuerdno  (prophets  and  sibyls) 
in  the  dome,  and  by  Lodovico  Carracei  (angels  strewing  flowers)  in  the 
arches  in  front  of  the  choir.    The  crypt  is  borne  by  100  columns. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Via  S.  Salvatore,  rises  Sant'  Antonino  (PI.  P,  3),  formerly  the 
cathedral,  dating  from  the  12th  cent,  and  several  times  restored,  the 
last  time  in  1857,  of  curious  irregular  shape.  The  wide  transept  is 
near  the  W.  end  of  the  church,  and  from  its  intersection  with  the 
nave  rises  a  tower  borne  by  eight  massive  round  columns. 

A  modem  inscription  in  the  fine  old  Gothic  vestibule,  called  'Para- 
(liso'  (1350).  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  delegates  of  the  leagne  of 
Lombard  cities,  assembled  in  the  chnrch  in  1183,  there  approved  of  the 
Peace  of  Constance. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  lies  the  very  ancient  churcli 
of  San  Savino  (PI.  E,  3),  with  a  freely  modernized  interior.  The 
mosaic  pavement  (10th  cent.?)  in  the  crypt,  with  representations  of 
the  months,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  etc.,  repays  a  visit. 

To  the  N.B.  is  the  Palazzo  dei  Tribunali  (PI.  6,  E  2;  formerly 
Landi)^  built  by  Qiov.  Battagio  (1484).  It  possesses  two  picturesque 
dilapidated  courts,  fragments  of  a  handsome  terracotta  frieze,  and  a 
rich  early-Renaissance  portal  (on  the  N.E.). 

To  the  N.  W.  of  this  palazzo,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Fel.  Cavallottl 
and  the  Yia  San  Pletro,  lies  the  Bihlioteca  Comunale  (PI.  1 ;  D,  2). 
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The  library  eontaixkB  about  120,000  vols,  and  3800  MSS.,  including  a 
valuable  paalter  on  red  parchment,  bound  in  silver,  which  once  belonged 
to  Engilberga,  the  consort  of  Emp.  Lewif  II.  ^7),  and  a  copy  of  Dante 
('Codex  L&ndianuf'),  supposed  to  date  from  1336. 

The  Strada  alia  Gittadella,  the  third  turning  to  the  right  oat 
of  the  Via  Fel.  Gavallotti,  leads  to  the  huge  Palazzo  Fameae  (PL  D, 
1,  2),  erected  in  1668  et  seq.  by  Vignola,  for  Duke  Ottavlo  Famese 
(see  below),  but  never  completed,  and  now  a  barrack. 

The  Via  San  Sisto,  diverging  on  the  right  from  the  Via  Borghetto, 
the  continuation  of  the  Via  Fel.  Gavallottl,  brings  as  to  the  church 
of  'San  Sisto  (PI.  G,  1),  an  ancient  edifice,  rebuilt  in  1499-1511 
In  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  fine  Ionic  colonnade  In  front  of  the 
baroque  facade. 

About  1516  Raphael  painted  for  this  church  the  Sistine  Madonna  (now  at 
Dresden),  whicl)  was  sold  in  1763  to  Augustus  III.,  King  of  Poland  and 
Elector  of  SaxOny,  for  20,(XX)  ducats  and  replaced  by  a  copy  by  Avctngini, 
The  choir  contains  pictures  by  Camillo  Proccudm^  Falma  Oiovane,  etc.,  and 
also  several  much  damaged  intarsias  by  Bart,  da  Btuseto.  In  the  left  transept 
is  the  unfinished  monument  of  Margaret  of  Austria  (d.  1686),  daughter  of 
Charles  V.  and  wife  of  Ottavio  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma,  the  father  of 
Alessandro  Famese. 

From  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  de'  Cavalll  the  Via  Umherto  leads 
to  the  N.W.  to  the  Muteo  Civico  (PI.  G,  2),  opened  in  1903  and  con- 
taining an  arGhffiologieal  and  palsontological  collection,  a  fine 
Flemish  piece  of  tapestry,  and  some  good  pictures  (^AntoneUo  da 
Messina^  Ecce  Homo;  Sandro  BotticfUiy  Madonna  and  angels). 

Hence  we  proceed  through  the  Via  dl  Gampagna,  past  the  church 
of  Santo  Sepolcro  (left;  PI.  B,  2),  a  Renaissaanoe  structure  of  the 
early  16th  cent.,  and  the  monastery  of  the  same  name,  built  In 
1503  probably  from  designs  by  Bramante,  to  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Mabia  di  Oampagna  (PI.  A,  1,  2),  an  early-Renaissance 
building  of  the  15th  cent,  disfigured  by  alterations.  It  contains  ad- 
mirable *Frescoes  by  Pordenone  (1529-31) :  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
St.  Augustine,  to  the  right,  St.  George ;  in  the  two  chapels  on  the 
left  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Gatharine;  and  in 
the  large  dome  prophets  and  sibyls,  etc. 

From  Placenza  to  Turin^  see  R.  49. 

Steak  Tkamwats  from  Piacenza  (starting  near  the  railway  -  station) : 
1.  To  (19 V4  M.)  Cremona,  see  p.  209.  —  2.  To  Cortemaggiore  (p.  361).  —  3. 
Via  (12  M.)  Carpaneto  and  (20  M.)  CMteUarquato  (p.  361)  lo  (23  M.)  Lugagnano 
(7&0ft.-,  p.  361),  in  the  valley  of  tha  Arda,  —  4.  Vi&  (10  U.)  Graztano  and 
(16  H.)  Ponte  delV  Olio  (Albergo  del  Sole,  poor),  in  the  Val  di  Nure^  to 
(221/2  M.)  Beitola  (Alb.  deir  Agnello,  rustic).  —  5.  Vi4  (13V«  M.)  CasUl  San 
Oiovanni  and  (17  M.)  Borgonovo  to  (24  M.)  PianOlo  (606  ft.)  in  the  Tidone  VeOUy. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.E<  of  Ponte  deir  Olio  (see  above),  but  more  con- 
veniently reached  by  the  Lugagnano  tramway  (see  above),  lie  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Velleia,  whieh  is  believed  to  have  been  buried  by 
a  landslip  in  the  reign  of  the  Emp  Probus  (about  278  A.D.)-  An  amphi- 
theatre, temple,  forum,  and  some  Ligurian  tombs  of  the  pre-Roman  epoch 
were  excavated  here  in  1760-76. 

From  Grazsano  (see  above)  a  narrow-gauge  line  runs  to  (5  U.)  Rivirgaro 
(460  ft.),  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Trehbia^  on  the  highroad  from  Piaccnsa 
tu  (88  M.)  Genoa.    Beyond  Bivergaro  the  road  ascends  the  Trebbia  to  the 
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S.W.,  via  (17>/iM.)-B<*Wo(916ft.),  once  noted  for  Us  convent-Ubrary  (for 
the  most  part  now  in  the  Vatican),  and  (36Vs  MJ  OtUme  (1670  ft.)  Alb.  Boma, 
B.  1  fr.),  to  (56  M.)  TorrigUa  (2fi06  ft.;  Alb.  (forona  dltalia,  and  others; 
omn.  to  Genoa  twice  daily),  a  summer •  resort  prettily  situated  among 
meadows.  The  M<mU  AnMa  (5245  ft.;  refuge-hut  and  extensive  view)  may 
be  ascended  hence  in  2V2  hrs.  by  a  bridle-path.  The  road  then  descends, 
beyond  the  (61  M.)  Colle  data  Bcoffvra  (22!^  ft ),  into  the  BUagno  valley, 
paRsing  Bargagli  (1845  ft.),  Ptato  (tramway  to  Genoa  see  p.  77),  Doria 
(255  ft),  and  8taglieno  (p.  94).  —  88  M.  Genoa^  see  p.  75. 


The  Bailwat  fbom  Piacbnza  to  Bologna  follows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Emilia  (eomp.  p.  366),  several  traees  of  which  still 
exist.  View  of  the  Apennines  on  the  right  To  the  left  lies  San 
LazzarOy  now  the  CoUeglo  Alberoni.  The  church  contains  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Alberoni  (1664-1752),  the  all -powerful  minister  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  in  1711-19. 

Near  (481/2  M.)  Pontenure  (210  ft.)  the  train  crosses  the  Nure, 
and  soon  passes  Fontana  Fredda,  where  Theodoric  the  Great  and 
the  Lomhard  kings  once  possessed  a  conntry  -  residence.  Beyond 
(52  M.)  Cadeo  the  Arda  is  crossed.  —  56  M.  Fiorenfmola  d^Arda 
(270  ft.),  a  small  hnt  thriving  place. 

From  Fiorenznola  a  light  railway  runs  in  one  direction  vilt  (6  M.) 
Cortemaggiore^  containing  altar-pieces  by  Pordenone  in  the  Ghiesa  dell* 
Annun/iata,  and  two  tombs  of  the  school  of  Amadeo  in  the  parish  church, 
to  (I8V2M  )  Cremona  (p.  206);  and  in  the  other  direction  vill  (6  M.)  Oastellar- 
quaio  (p.  SaO)  to  OVs  M.)  Lugoffnano  (p.  Mf).  The  interesting  little  town  of 
Gastellarquato  possesses  a  castle  of  the  Visconti  and  a  Palazzo  Comunale, 
both  dating  from  the  14th  centnry.  In  the  Chiesa  Principale  are  old  HSS. 
and  a  mafmiflcent  crucifix  (16th  cent.);  the  pretty  cloisters  adjoining  the 
church  date  from  the  13th  century. 

The  village  of  CkiaravaUe,  SVs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Fiorenznola  (carriage- 
road),  possesses  one  of  the  finest  cloisters  in  the  Emilia  (ca.  1400),  adjoining 
the  (Gothic  parish  chnreh. 

64V2  M.  Borgo  San  Donnino  (235  ft.;  Aquila  Romana;  Leon 
d*  Oro'),  a  small  town  of  6300  inhab.,  the  ancient  Fidentia  Julia^ 
which  received  its  present  name  in  387  from  St.  Domninns,  who 
had  suffered  martyrdom  ahont  a  centnry  earlier,  nnder  Maximian, 
and  to  whom  the  ancient  ^Cathedral  is  dedicated.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  Bomanesqne  chnrches  in  N.  Italy ;  the  admirable  facade 
(the  npper  part  nnflnished)  has  three  lion-portals  and  numerous 
reliefs  (some  hy  Benedetto  Antelami,  p.  366). 

Steam- tram  ways  connect  Borgo  S.  Donnino  with  Soragna  (p.  370),  5Vs  M. 
to  the  K.E.,  and  with  Salsomaggiore  (540  ft.;  *(7r.  E6t.  det  Thermet^  B. 
from  3V«,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10  fr.  •,  H6t.  Central  Bagniy  pens. 
from  10  fr. ;  Oi*.  E6t.  O.  Detraz^  these  three  of  the  first  class ;  Or.  Alb. 
MUano;  H6t.  Cavour,  pens.  8V«-9Va  f^-i  S6i.  Belletme,  etc.),  6  M.  to  the  S.W., 
a  watering-place  pleasantly  situated  among  the  foothills  of  the  Apennines, 
scattered  over  which  are  many  castles.  The  strong  saline  and  sulphurous 
aprinp  have  recently  come  into  favour  with  foreigners  as  well  as  Italians 
Cseason,  Ist  April-lSth  "Sor.).  Gable-railway  up  i£onte  Cweo  (920  ft.)  to 
tlie  S.E. 

70  M.  CastelguelfOy  with  a  ruined  castle  erected  by  the  Ghibel- 
line  Orlando  Pallavicino  as  Torre  d'  Orlando,  but  captured  in  1407 
and  re-named  hy  the  Guelph  Ottone  Terzi  of  Parma.  —  At  (72  M.) 
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Ponte  Taro  (230  ft.)  we  cross  the  river  Taro.    The  costumes  of  the 
peasant-women  here  are  peculiar. 

78  M.  Parnui,  see  p.  364.  —  ParmA  is  the  junction  for  the  lines 
to  SutMara  and  Mantua  (see  p.  268),  to  Piadena  and  Bretcia  (p.  218), 
and  to  Sarzana  (Pisa)  and  Spexia  (p.  105). 

Beyond  (82  M.)  San  Prospero  Parmense  the  train  crosses  the  Enza, 
formerly  the  houiidary  hetween  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena, 
and,  heyond  (85  M.)  8ant'  Uario  cCEma  (190  ft.),  the  Crostolo. 

95V2  M.  Begg^O.  —  Hotels.  Albbkoo  Posta  (PL  a;  G,  9),  near 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Bmanuele,  B.  2V3-S  fr.,  tolerable  (  Alb.  dxl  Mobetto.  — 
Caffi  Italia^  Piazza  Gavoar. 

Cab,  per  drive  80  c,  at  nigbt  1  fr.,  per  hour  lV»fr. 

Ohief  Attraetionz  O/s  d&y):  San  Prospero;  Gathedral;  Madonna  della 
Qhiara. 

Reggio  (190  ft.),  called  Reggio  neW  Emilia  or  Rtggio  Emilia  to 
distinguish  it  from  Reggio  in  Calahria,  the  ancient  Begium  Lepidi, 
the  capital  of  a  proYince  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  is  a  poor  town 
of  19,700  inhah.,  possessing  broad  streets  flanked  with  arcades. 
From  1289  to  1597  It  belonged  to  Ferrara,  after  that  to  Modena 
(p.  372). 

In  the  Via  Emilia  San  Retro,  the  E.  part  of  the  ancient  Via 
Emilia  (p.  356),  which  Intersects  the  town,  rise  the  suppressed 
Benedictine  convent  of  San  Pietro  (PL  E,  3,  4 ;  now  a  military 
store),  with  graceful  early  -  Renaissance  cloisters  by  Bart.  Spani 
(1513),  and  the  Palazzo  Terrachini^  formerly  called  Casa  Ruxni 
(same  date),  which  possesses  three  pretty  early-Renaissance  courts. 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  main  street,  in  the  Piazza  San 
Prospero,  is  the  church  of  San  Pkospebo  (PI.  0,  3),  erected  in 
1504  by  Gasparo  Biai  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  Romanesque  edifice, 
to  which  the  six.  marble  lions  of  the  fa^de  (rebuilt  in  1748)  orig- 
inally belonged. 

iNTEBios.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Rnflno  Gabloneta  (d.  1627), 
by  Bart.  Spani.  By  the  4th  altar  on  the  right:  Sodoma^  *St.  Homobonns 
giving  alms  (1618);  5th  altar  t  Copy  of  Correggio's  Holy  Kight  (now  in 
Dresden),  in  the  original  frame.  —  Bight  Tbanbspt:  Statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Prospero  dementi  (d.  1584),  grandson  of  Bart.  Spani  and  pupil 
of  Michael  Angelo.  —  In  the  Choir  are  frescoes  (restored)  by  Bern.  C<aap\ 
of  Cremona  and  Camilla  Procaccini  (1^5-89). 

In  the  adjacent  Piazzza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  situated  the 
Cathbdbal  (PI.  0,  3),  re-erected  in  the  15-16th  cent.,  with  a  Re- 
naissance facade,  completed  only  in  the  lower- part,  behind  whicli 
interesting  traces  of  the  earlier  Romanesque  church  of  the  12th  cent, 
with  frescoes  of  the  13th,  are  still  observable.  Above  the  principal 
entrance  are  recumbent  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  by  Prospero  Cl^^ 
menti.  Near  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a  group  in  copper  (Madonna 
and  two  donors),  by  Bart.  Spani  (ca.  1500?). 

The  Intekiok  has  a  lofty  choir  and  a  crypt.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  ihe 
right :  Tomb  of  Valerio  Malaguzzi  (d.  1496),  by  Bart.  Spani  (ca.  1530). 
Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir :  Monument  of  TJgo  Bangoni,  Bishop  of 
Reggio,  and  noncio  of  Paul  III.  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  by  P.  ClmenU 
(1566).    Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir:   Tomb  of  Bishop  Buonfrancasco 
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Arlotti  (d.  1606),  by  Bart.  BpofU;  admirable  statue  of  Christ,  on  the  allar,  by 
P.  dementi,  liear  the  entrance,  in  the  left  aisle,  M onnment  of  Gherubino 
Sforaani,  the  alleged  inventor  of  the  hour-glass,  by  P.  CUmenti  (1560); 
beside  the  Ist  chapel  in  the  same  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  dementi,  with  his 
bust,  by  his  pupil  Frane.  PaeeMoni  (1688).  —  In  the  Gappella  del  Santuario, 
near  the  sacristy,  are  two  silver  reliquaries  with  busts  of  8i  Ghrysanthus 
and  St.  Daria,  by  Bart.  Bpani  and  his  son  Qiov.  Andrea  Spcmi  (16S8);  also  a 
silver  pax,  by  Lelio  Orei. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  house  in  which  Lodovieo 
Arhsto  (1474-1533;  p.  379),  the  poet,  is  said  to  have  been  bom. 
His  father,  Niccold  Ariosti  of  Ferrars,  was  commandant  of  the  cita- 
del at  the  time.  —  Piooeeding  hence  to  the  W.  by  the  Via  San 
Pietio  Maitire,  we  reach  the  chnrch  of  the  — 

*BfADOMNA  DBLLA  Ghia&a  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  built  about  1597  from  a 
design  by  Balbi^  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  covered  with  a  dome. 
It  was  finished  after  Balbi*s  death  by  Franc.  PaeeMoni^  and  was 
restored  in  1890  (closed  12.30-4). 

The  Intsbios  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and 
for  its  charming  decorations  in  stucco.  It  is  adorned  with  frescoes  in  the 
nave  as  far  as  the  dome  and  in  the  left  transept  by  Luea  Ferrari  (1606-64) 
of  Beggio,  a  pupil  of  Ouido  Beni.  The  frescoes  in  the  choir  are  by  Tiarini 
and  those  in  the  dome  and  the  right  transept  are  by  Lionello  Spada^  both 
of  the  school  of  the  Garracci.  In  the  left  transept  is  a  fine  Crucifixion 
(altar-piece),  by  Cfuereino;  and  in  the  right  transept  is  a  highly-revered 
figure  of  the  Madonna,  drawn  by  Lelio  Orsi  (1569;  covered). 

The  Museum  (PI.  0,  2)  contains  the  natural  history  collection  of 
the  celebrated  Lazzaro  Spallanzani  (1729-99;  b.  at  Scandiano,  see 
below),  an  Interesting  palso-ethnological  collection  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  the  province,  and  a  'Gliptoteca*,  containing  sculp- 
tures from  Reggio  and  its  vicinity.  —  The  Bihlioteca  Munieipale 
(PI.  2 ;  B,  4)  Via  Farlni  5,  contains  56,000  vols,  and  about  1000  MSS. 

ExcuBSioN  TO  Gahosba  (see  inset  map  on  the  plan  of  Reggio),  8-9  hrs. 
there  and  back;  carriage  with  one  horse  12-15,  with  two  horses  I30-2&  fr. 
Quncheon  should  be  brought  from  Reggio).  The  drivers  usually  prefer  the 
route  vi&  Quattro  CatUllay  with  the  ruins  of  four  castles  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  (d.  1115),  San  Polo  dEnea 
(p.  87()),  and  Vieo^  to  dano  dEnza  (inn),  whence  a  bridle-path  ascends 
vi&  Rostena,  with  a  well-preserved  castle,  to  the  castle  of  Canossa.  The 
drive  ▼!&  PuianeUo  and  Peeorile  (785  ft.)  is,  however,  prettier,  and  beyond 
the  latter  village  the  route  (on  horseback  or  on  foot)  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  path  leads  through  the  village,  and  then  to  the  right  towards  the 
church  of  CSiuoIa,  which  is  left  on  the  hill  to  the  right;  at  the  angle 
of  the  hill  Ganossa  comes  in  sight,  and  the  path  leads  in  the  direction 
of  the  village  along  the  Can^^la.  The  walk  to  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill 
takes  1  hr. ;  we  then  ascend  for  V*  hr.  in  the  direction  of  the  church 
of  San  Paolo,  which  lies  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the  hill,  follow  a 
level  path  round  the  castle-rock  and  at  the  back  of  the  small  village  of 
Canoesay  and  lastly  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  rock ,  which  is  crowned 
by  the  scanty,  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Oanoeaa.  The  castle  once 
belonged  to  the  Gountess  of  Tuscanv  above  mentioned,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Reggio  in  1256.  The  Bmp.  Henry  IV.  performed 
penance  here  in  presence  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  during  three  days  in  1077. 
Magnificent  view  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  S.,  with  the  castle  of  Rossena 
in  the  foreground,  and  of  the  vast  plain  of  the  Po  towards  the  N.,  with 
Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena.  —  From  Ganossa  to  Parma  via  Son  Polo 
dEtusa  and  TraneneiolOy  see  p.  370. 
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The  ExcuBBioN  to  thb  Pxbtsa  Bumantova  from  Reggio  takes  two 
days.  We  proceed  by  diligence  (in  1906  starting  at  5.30  and  returning  &t 
8.30  a.m.)  along  the  road  via  Puianello  (see  p.  363),  Casina  (1880  ft.),  and 
Felina  to  (31  Vt  H. ;  in  8  hrs.)  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Ceutehmovo  ne"  MonU 
(2295  tf. ;  Tre  Be,  R.  80  c),  on  the  N.W.  flank  of  the  abrupt  rocky  peak 
of  the  Pietra  Biamanto^ft  (3435  ft.),  which  Dante  mentions  in  his  ^Purgt- 
torio'  (IV.  25).  The  top  affordB  an  admirable  view  of  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  —  From  Castelnuovo  the  highroad  runs  vill  (451/3  H.)  CoUagm 
(2720  ft.),  in  the  valley  of  the  Seechia,  and  thence  via  the  (53  H.)  Pasio  del 
Cerreto  (HiO  ft.)  to  (64Vs  M.)  FivUzano  (1046  n.),  with  an  old  town  wall 
and  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  Thence  it  proceeds  viH  the  (77  H.)  Face  U  Ouceu 
(1730  ft.)  and  (79  MO  Foidinovo  (1640  ft.),  a  finely  situated  village  with  a 
town  wall  and  a  castle  of  the  Malaspina,  to  (84  M.)  Scartana  (p.  119). 

Fkom  Bboqio  to  Gdabtalla,  18  M .,  railway  in  1-1 V*  hr.  (fares  3  £r.  40, 
2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  55  c).  —  5  M.  Bagnolo  in  Piano;  11  H.  NoveOara,  on  the 
Canals  di  MoKni^  a  principality  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga  (p.  1^7)  down  to 
1737.  —  18  IL  Oitcuuaia,  see  p.  263. 

From  Bagnolo,  on  the  railway  just  described,  a  branch-line  runs  to 
(12  M.)  Carpi  (p.  264).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (5Vs  M.)  Correggio 
(Albergo  Cavour)^  the  capital  until  1680  of  a  principality  afterwards  be- 
longing to  the  Duchy  of  Hodena,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
painter  Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio  (1494-1534).  The  Piaaza  San  Quirino 
is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  the  master  by  V.  Feto,  erected  in  1880. 

Another  branch-line  runs  to  the  8.E.  from  Beggio  to  Seandiemo  and 
(141/3  M.)  Satmolo  (p.  876). 

103  M.  RuhUra*   The  Secehia  Is  then  crossed. 

HI  M.  Modena,  see  p.  372. 

The  train  crosses  the  Panaro,  —  II8V2  M.  Caatelfraneo  d'Emilia 
(135  ft.),  a  small  town,  supposed  to  he  the  Forum  Oallorum  where 
Antony  was  defeated  by  Octavian  and  Hirtins,  B.  C.  43.  Near 
(123  M.)  Samoggia  the  train  crosses  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
then  the  narrow  Rtno^  the  ancient  Rhenus^  or  Amnii  Bonomen^^- 
The  Madonna  di  San  Lnca,  on  the  MonU  deUa  Ouardia  (p.  406], 
is  conspicnons  to  the  right. 

134  M.  Bologna,  see  p.  386. 

51.  Parma. 

The  Eailway  Btetion  (Pl.  D,  1;  BettatwanO  for  the  Piadenar-BreseU 
(p.  218),  Guastalla-Suzzara-Mantua  (p.  263),  Milau-Bologna  (R.  60),  and 
Milan-Parma-Sarzana  (Speaia,  Pisa;  R.  52)  lines  lies  at  the  if.  end  of  the 
town,  about  Vt  ^'  ^^^^  the  hotels. 

Hotela.  Albbroo  Crock  Bianoa  (PI.  a;  D,  1),  Strada  Garibaldi,  near 
the  Steccata,  R.  3-8Vt,  omn.  1  fr.;  Italia  (PLb;  B,  3),  Via  OaTour,  with 
good  trattoria,  R.  2-4,  omn.  Vsfr-  \  Concordia,  Borgo  Angelo  HaiBa(PLD,  3)* 
near  the  last ;  Lbon  d'Oro,  Borgo  del  Leon  d'Oro  (PI.  E,  8,  4),  near  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Smanuele;  Albbboo  MABOHBai,  near  the  rail,  station,  clean 
and  moderate. 

Oafea.  Marehetiy  Piazza  Grande;  Cavour,  Via  Cavour.  —  Foat  OfEee 
(PI.  D,  3),  Piazza  della  Prefettura. 

Oab  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr.,  two-horse  1  fr.  60  c. ;  at  night  IV*  or 
2  fr. ;  per  hour  1  fr.  60  c.  Trunk  25  c.  —  Omnibna  from  the  railway-station 
to  the  Plana  Garibaldi  and  the  Oorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  erery  30  minutes. 

Parma  (170  ft.),  sitnated  on  the  river  Parma,  a  small  trihntary 
of  the  Po,  the  capital  of  a  proylnce  (formerly  a  dnehy),  Is  an  in- 
dnstrial  town  of  entirely  modem  appearance,  hnt  of  very  andent 
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origin,  with  broad  stieets,  and  46,700  inhabitants.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see  and  possesses  a  nniversity  founded  in  1422. 

The  foundation  of  Panna  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  consul 
K.  iBmillns  (B.C.  183) ,  though  the  discovery  of  a  lake-dwelling  of  the 
bronse  period  proves  that  a  human  settlement  existed  here  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  town  offered  a  determined  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Llgurians,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Mark  Antony  as  the  birthplace  of 
Cassins,  one  of  Geesar's  murderers.  Under  Augustus,  who  named  it  Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Parma^  it  attained  to  new  prosperity;  and  repeated  devast- 
ations in  the  early  middle  ages  proved  only  temporary  cheeks  to  the 
growth  of  its  importance,  which  arose  mainly  f^m.  its  woollen  manu- 
factories. Parma  participated  in  the  general  development  of  the  towns 
of  Upper  Italy ,  eealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Quelphs ,  and  in 
i247^u  was  long  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  1903 
Oiberto  da  Correggio  obtained  possession  of  the  supreme  power.  In  1346, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  Parma  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Viseontiy 
and  from  that  period  down  to  1512  it  was  generally  united  with  the  Duchy 
of  HUan.  In  1545,  after  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  Church, 
it  was  presented  by  Pope  Paul  J 11.^  with  Place nza,  to  his  infamous  son 
Pier  Luigi  Famese.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1647,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  seven  dukes  of  his  family,  including  Alexander  Fameu  (1586-93), 
who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571)  and  afterwards  attained 
great  military  distinction  as  Viceroy  of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip  11. 
The  male  line  became  extinct  in  1731.  Elixahelh^  the  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Duke  Ranuccio  II.  (d.  1694),  was  married  to  King  PhiUp  V.  of 
Bpain^  and  by  the  quadruple  alliance  concluded  at  London  in  1718,  the 
succession  was  secured  to  their  son  CharUt^  who,  however,  aiBcended  the 
throne  of  Naples  in  1734,  and  deprived  Parma  of  many  treasures  of  art 
which  now  grace  the  national  museum  at  Naples.  By  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  1748  the  duchy  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  his  younger  brother 
PhUtp;  In  18(T7  It  was  annexed  to  France,  and  in  1815  awarded  to  Marie 
Lotntej  the  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1847,  after  her  death,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had  hitherto  been  Indemnified  with  Lucca. 
Charles  II.  (d.  1883)  was  banished  In  1848,  Charles  III.  was  assassinated  In 
the  open  street  in  1854,  and  In  1859  his  widow  withdrew  along  with  the 
Austrian  garrison.  The  Duchy  covered  an  area  of  2216  sq.  H.,  and  had 
a  population  of  about  half-a-mllllon  souls. 

Parma  owes  its  importance  in  the  Hibtoet  of  Art  to  Antonio  Allegri 
of  Correggio  (1494-1534  i  p.  884),  who,  after  his  early  studies  in  Ferrara, 
lived  here  in  a  quiet  and  modest  style,  and  died  early.  It  was  not  till 
a  later  period,  when  he  was  fcrtlowed  by  the  Carracci,  that  his  merits  were 
duly  appreciated  (characteristics,  see  p.  Ix).  The  best-knowm  of  his  pupils 
is  Francesco  Maudla,  BximMaed  Parmigianino  (ISOWO),  an  excellent  portrait 
painter,  and  a  native  of  Parma. 

The  ancient  Via  Emilia  Cp.  366)  intersects  the  town,  from  the 
Barritra  yutofio  Emanuele  (PI.  G ,  4)  to  the  Barriera  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  (PI.  A,  4),  crossing  the  Piazza  Gambaldi  (PI.  D,  4),  in 
which  stand  the  Pala%%o  del  Ooverno  and  the  Palazto  Municipale^ 
bniit  after  1627  by  Giov.  Batt.  Magnani.  In  front  of  the  latter  are 
statues  of  Correggio^  by  Ferrarini  (1870),  and  Oarihaldi,  by  Oalandra 
(1893).  —  A  little  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  Piazza  delDuomo,  rises  the  — 

*CftthedraI  (il  Duomo;  PI.  B,  3),  an  admirable  example  of 
the  Lombard-Bomanesqne  style,  begun  in  1058,  but  not  completed 
till  the  13th  centniy.  It  is  a  cruciform  building  covered  with  a 
dome,  with  a  somewhat  raised  choir  above  a  crypt,  and  abroad  fa^de 
with  a  triple  columnar  gallery.  Each  of  the  portals  is  embellished 
with  two  lions  of  red  marble ;  the  main  portal  is  by  Oiov.  Bono  of 
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BUsone  (1281)  and  the  Renaissance  doors  ate  by  IMcehino  Bianco 
(1493). 

The  IwTSRiOB,  consiBting  of  nave  and  aule«,  rests  on  fourteen  piers, 
above  which  runs  a  fine  triforiuiu.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave  was  painted 
by  Oirolamo  Mattola  and  by  LaUantio  Oambara  of  Brescia  (ca.  1570). 
3rd  chapel  on  the  right,  a  Descent  from  the  Gross  in  relief  by  Benedetto 
Anlelami  (1178);  4th  chapel,  frescoes  of  the  15th  cent.  \  5th  chapel,  frescoes 
by  Franc,  Bandaniy  a  pupil  of  Gorreggio.  —  5th  chapel  on  the  left,  fres- 
coes of  the  14th  cent.,  on  the  left  History  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  right 
Histories  of  SS.  Sebastian  and  Gatharine. 

The  octagonal  Doita  is  adorned  with  an  Assumption  b^  Correggio  C1526- 
90),  unfortunately  much  ii^ured  by  damp  (best  light  about  noon).  *It 
seems  as  if  some  mighty  upward  impulse  had  impelled  the  whole  armies 
of  Christendom  to  soar  away  from  earth  in  joyful  bliss.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  work  is  that  the  figures  seem  to  cleave  the  vaulting  and  to  be  in 
the  act  of  forcing  their  way  out  of  the  church-walls  into  bright  ether. 
The  masterly  and  almost  playful  manner  in  which  the  greatest  difAculties 
in  the  work  have  been  overcome  has  ever  been  an  object  of  the  highest 
admiration*.  —  '■Correggio\  by  Dr,  Julius  Meyer,  Visitors  may  ascend  into 
the  dome  to  examine  the  painting  more  closely  (Vs-1  fr.-,  fatiguing  but 
attractive))  a  fine  view  is  commanded  from  the  outside  gallery  (for  persons 
free  from  disziness). 

In  the  Choib  are  good  semi-Gothic  stalls  by  Cristoforo  da  Lendinara 
(1473).  —  The  Gbtpt,  a  spacious  cruciform  structure  with  thirty -eight 
columns,  contains  monuments  of  the  jurist  Prati  (d.  1542),  and  of  Bishop 
San  Bernardo  degli  Uberti,  by  Proepero  Clementi.  —  The  Sackisty  contains 
frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  intarsias  by  Cristof.  da  Lendinara, 

The  octagonal  *BaptifteT7  {^Battistero  i  PL  E,  3),  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  -was  begun  in  the  Lombard-Romanesque 
style  in  1196-1216  by  Ben,  Antelami  and  consecrated  in  1270, 
though  the  Gothic  upper  story  was  not  completed  until  1302.  It 
is  constructed  of  Veronese  marble,  and  consists  of  five  stories  with 
colonnades  and  three  exterior  round-arched  portals;  the  flat  roof  is 
surmounted  by  seven  pyramidal  turrets  and  by  a  belfry  added  in 
the  17th  century.  Around  nearly  the  whole  exterior  of  the  building 
runs  a  series  of  medallions,  representing  various  animals  of  sym- 
bolical import.  The  portals  are  adorned  with  Scriptural  subjects  on 
a  larger  scale,  by  Ben,  Antelami,  who  is  named  in  the  inscription 
at  the  N.  portal  (towards  the  Piazza). 

At  the  K.  Portal,  above,  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  then  the  History 
of  John  the  Baptist;  on  the  door-posts  are  genealogical  trees  of  Jacob  and 
of  Jesse.  —  At  the  W.  Portal,  above,  a  curious  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  On  the  door-posts  to  the  left,  Ghrist  performing  works  of 
mercy;  on  the  right,  the  six  ages  of  man.  —  On  the  S.  side  is  an  Allegory 
of  Death  from  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat. 

The  Intbsiob  (closed ;  key  in  the  house  No.  3,  opposite  the  8.  entrance) 
is  sixteen-sided,  with  thirteen  niches  and  three  doorways  below  and  two 
galleries  above,  and  graceful  columns  on  the  walls.  The  sculptures  have 
been  only  partly  completed.  Above  the  doors  are  sculptures  of  the  13th  cent., 
and  on  the  £.  side  of  the  lower  galleries  is  a  series  of  'Reliefs  of  the 
months  (incomplete)  and  other  works  of  the  13th  century.  The  Boman- 
esque  frescoes  in  the  dome  (13th  cent.),  representing  the  history  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  prophets,  are  of  interest  to  students  of  art.  —  The  whole 
population  of  Parma  since  1216  is  said  to  have  been  baptised  here.  The 
font  dates  from  1294. 

The  church  of  *San  OioTanni  Evangelista  (PI.  E,  3),  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  Benedictine  monastery,  which  is  now  a  barrack,  is 
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an  elegant  cruciform  early  -  Renaissance  strnetnre)  covered  by  a 
dome,  with  aisles  and  two  series  of  chapels.  It  was  erected  in  1510 
by  Bernardino  Zaccagni ;  the  handsome  baroque  f a^de  is  by  8imone 
Moishino  (1604),  and  the  tower  by  O.  B.  MagnafU  (1614). 

Iimsiox.  In  the  first  two  chapels  on  the  left,  Frescoes  by  Partnigia- 
nino  (SS.  Lucia  and  Apollonia,  two  deacons,  SS.  Giorgio  and  Agata))  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rf^ht,  an  Adoration  of  the  Shei^erds,  by  Oiacomo 
Franeia^  1519.  In  the  recesses  of  the  transepts  are  four  terracotta  statues 
\>j  Ani,  BtgarOli  (1661);  to  the  left,  Madonna  and  St.  John  the  Erangelist, 
to  the  right,  St.  Felicltas  and  St.  Benedict.  —  The  sombre  Dona  is  adorned 
with  *  Frescoes  by  Cmrrtggio^  representing  Christ  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
apostles  and  angels,  painted  in  1521-23  (freely  restored  in  parts  in  19014). 
The  best  time  to  see  them  is  at  noon  or  4  p.m.)  tbey  are  also  shown  by 
electric  light  in  the  evening  for  3-8  fr.  (copies  in  the  picture-gallery,  see 
p.  868).  The  half-dome  of  the  Cftotr,  containing  a  Coronation  of  Mary  by 
Gorreggio,  was  removed  in  1564  (the  original  of  the  principal  group  is  in 
the  Libruy,  p.  869;  copies  of  other  parts  are  in  the  picture-gallery,  see 
p.  868).  The  new  dome  of  the  choir  was  adorned  with  a  copy  of  the 
complete  work  by  CSss.  Aretuti.  The  handsome  choir-stalls  are  by  Zuechi 
and  Tetta  (1512-88).  In  the  archway  of  the  door  of  the  sacristy  (left  tran- 
sept), •St.  John  the  Evangelist  by  Correggio  (1621?).  —  The  picturesque 
eloisters  (to  the  left  of  the  church)  are  not  accessible. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  in  a  small 
piazza,  stands  the  *]Kadon]ia  delha  Steeeata  (PI.  D,  3),  an  imitation 
of  St.  Peter's  (a  Greek  cross  with  rounded  ends),  built  by  BtrrMr^ 
dino  ZaeeagrU  in  1521-39. 

iHTsuoa.  In  the  comer-chapel  between  the  choir  and  the  left  transept, 
monuments  (r.)  of  Duke  Ottavlo  Farnese  and  (1.)  of  Sforsino  Sforza,  the 
latter  by  CHov.  Franc,  da  Orado  (1529).  The  archway  of  the  choir  is  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Parmtgianino^  the  dome  with  paintings  by  Bern.  QatH  of 
Cremona,  and  the  tribune  with  frescoes  by  Amelmi.  Comer-chapel  on  the 
right  of  the  cJioir :  monument  of  Guido  da  Correggio,  by  O.  Fr.  da  Orado ; 
the  1st  chapel  on  the  right  contains  the  monument  of  Beltrando  Rossi  (1527). 

The  Piazza  adjoining  the  ehureh  is  adorned  with  a  Monument  to 
Franeeseo  MazzoUif  snmamed  Parmigianino  (p.  365),  the  painter, 
by  Gioy.  Ohierici,  erected  in  1879. 

In  the  Piazza  bblla  Pbxfwitvila  (PI.  D,  3),  with  its  pretty 
gardens,  are  a  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  the  old  Palazzo 
Dueale,  now  the  seat  of  the  Prefettwra. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Prefettora  is  the  Palano  della  Pilotta 
(PI.  D,  3),  an  extensive  block  of  buildings,  begun  in  1597  by  the 
JFVzmcsc,  but  never  completed,  containing  a  very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  and  pictures  as  well  as  a  considerable  library  (we 
cross  the  court  and  ascend  a  broad  flight  of  steps  to  the  left). 

In  the  entresol  is  the  Mvsbo  ni  Antichita  (open  daily  10-4, 
adm.  1  fr. ;  on  Sun.  and  festivals  10-2,  gratis). 

I.  Boox.  Colleetioti  of  CkHns.  The  two  glass-cases  contain  Parmesan 
coins  and  medals.  —  II.  Room.  Bronzes  from  Velleia  (p.  360)  and  Parma-, 
in  the  case  to  the  right  of  the  window,  *Drunken  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Victoria.  Opposite,  golden  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
clasps  of  the  later  imperial  epoch.  On  the  back-wall,  the  Tabula  Alitnen- 
taria  of  Trajan,  containing  directions  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  children ; 
bronse  Ublet  with  the  Lex  Rubria  dt  Gallia  OUalpina^  and  other  inscrip- 
tions on  bronze,  obtained  in  the  excavations  at  Velleia  j  to  the  left,  fine 
portrait  of  a  girl  in  bronze ;  to  the  right,  head  in  gilded  bronze  (resem- 
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bling  Hadrian).  —  III.  Boom.  Arohiteetural  fragment^  and  fragments  of 
mosaics  from  the  Boman  theatre  of  Parma.  —  We  pass  through  an  ante- 
room into  the  IV.  Room,  with  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  and,  on  the 
right,  the  V.  Boom,  containing  Etruscan  tombs  and  objects  discovered  in 
tombs.  —  We  return  to  the  ante-room  and  enter  the  VI.  Boom  (on  the 
right).  Marble  statues  and  fragments  from  Parma,  Velleia,  and  elsewhere; 
on  the  left  wall  a  colossal  head  of  Zeus:  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  basalt 
torso  (resembling  the  torso  of  the  Belvedere  in  attitude) ;  near  the  window 
on  the  right,  torso  of  Eros.  —  VIIL  Boom.  Choir-stalls  by  Bemco'dino 
Canodo  da  Lendinara  (1494);  cabinets  and  ^cassoni^  (16 -17th  cent.).  — 
IX.  Boom.  Table-ornament  with  many  figures  by  the  Spaniard  Dam,  C<nn- 
peny  (1804);  tapestries.  —  We  ascend  the  steps  to  the  X.  Boom.  Sculptured 
capitals  from  the  cathedral  pulpit,  by  Ben.  Antelami ;  sculpture  of  the  bar- 
oque period.  —  XI.  Boom  (to  the  right).  Punches  and  stamps  from  the 
mint  of  Parma ;  mediaeval  seals ;  furniture  (i6-17th  cent.).  —  XII.  Room. 
Panelling  and  furniture  from  the  bedroom  of  the  Abbess  Giovanna  da 
Piacenza  (p.  869).  —  XIII.  Boom.  Chandelier,  glass,  and  furniture  of  the 
17th  century.  —  XIV.  Boom.  Majolica  pavement  from  the  church  of  San  Paolo. 

A  staircase  descends  from  the  first  room  to  the  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor.  —  Boom  I.  Boman  inscriptions  and  tombstones.  —  Boom  II.  Valu- 
able collection  of  pre-Boman  antiquities  found  in  the  province  of  Parma ; 
weapons,  implements  of  flint,  bone,  bronze,  iron,  and  clay.  —  Boom  III. 
Similar  antiquities  from  the  'Terramare'  (lake-dwellings)  of  Castione.  — 
Boom  IV- VII.  Ethnographical  collections.  —  Boom  VIII.  Porcelain  and. 
majolicas.  —  Room  IX.  Stoves  of  the  baroque  period. 

The  extensive  •Pictubb  Gallebt,  on  the  first  floor,  Is  open  at 
same  bonis  and  on  same  terms  as  tbe  Museo  dl  Antichitk  (illustrated 
catalogue  4  fr.,  abridgment  25  c). 

I.  Boom:  nothing  worthy  of  note.  —  n.  Boom.  On  the  left,  *371. 
Oiulio  Romano  (after  a  sketch  by  Baphael  in  the  Louvre),  Christ  in  glory, 
with  the  Madonna,  the  Baptist,  and  SS.  Paul  and  Catharine.  On  the 
opposite  wall:  364.  In  the  Style  of  MvrUlOj  Jobj  116.  Bibera^  The  Apostles. 
—  III.  Boom  or  Botunda.  Two  colossal  statues  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus 
with  Ampelus,  in  basalt,  found  on  the  Palalane  at  Borne  in  1728.  To  the 
right:  216.  O.  B.  Tiepolo,  St.  Fldelis  of  Sigmaringen  and  St.  Lawrence  of 
Brindisi  overcoming  Heresy;  2S1.  Jac,  Tintoretto^  Descent  from  the  Cross; 
Cima  da  Conegliano^  370.  Midas  deciding  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  873. 
Endymion,  *861,  *3^.  Madonnas  with  saints. 

IV- VI.  Labos  Saloon.  On  the  entrance-wall,  Copies  of  Correggio^s 
Coronation  of  Mary  (in  S.  (Hovanni,  p.  367),  by  AnmOxAe  and  Agostino  Cear- 
racci.  To  the  right:  Doiso  Dosti,  391.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  398.  Holy 
Family;  369.  Oaro/alo,  Madonna  in  clouds;  Franc.  Francia^  123.  PietA, 
130.  Madonna  in  glory,  with  SS.  Benedict,  Placidus,  Scholastica,  and 
Justina  (1515),  859.  Holy  Family ;  50.  Critt.  CafeWr  Madonna  and  angels, 
with  St.  Hilary  and  the  Baptist  (1499);  45.  Ai.  Jraldi,  Annunciation ;  122. 
Lodovico  da  Parma^  Annunciation,  with  SS.  Sebastian  and  Catharine.  — 
141.  Oirol.  Mazgola,  Immaculate  Conception.  -^  In  the  middle  of  the  room : 
Statue  of  Marie  Louise  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  marble,  by  Canova.  —  The 
door  at  the  end  of  this  room  leads  to  Booms  VII  and  VIII,  with  the 
modern  pictures. 

The  door  to  the  right  of  the  statue  of  Marie  Louise  leads  to  Booms  IX- 
XIII,  which  contain  the  collection  of  portraits.  In  BB.  IX  and  X  are  portraits 
of  the  Famese  (X.  300.  Alex.  Farnese,  by  Sir  A.  More)\  XI,  Bourbons; 
XII,  Portraits  of  the  i6-17th  cent,  (over  the  entrance  -  door,  302.  Stb.  del 
Piombo,  Pone  Clement  VII.  and  a  chamberlain,  unfinished,  about  1532; 
opposite,  'SSS.  Holbein  the  Younger^  Erasmus,  painted  about  1530);  XIII, 
Portraits  of  the  17-i8th  centuries.  —  Adjoining  is  Boom  XIV,  which  con- 
tains mediocre  engravings  by  ToecU  (d.  1854),  after  Correggio,  etc.  —  We 
now  return  to  Boom  III  and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

XV.  Boom.  Water-colour  copies  of  Correggio's  works,  by  Tot<JU  and 
his  pupils.  —  XVI.  Boom.  Drawings  and  paintings  by  FarmigUmino :  in 
the  entry,  313.  Portrait  of  himself;  to  the  left,  192.  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine. 
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Booms  XVU-XXI  are  deyoted  to  Corrtggio  and  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  gaUery.  —  XVU.  Booh.  **1  (8fiO),  Bepose  during  the  flight  to  Egypt 
('Madonna  della  Seodella^),  painted  about  1528  for  the  church  of  8.  Sepolcro 
(in  the  original  frame).  ^The  picture  breathe*  a  spirit  of  cheerful  and  calm 
emotion  and  is  suffused  in  a  soft  and  sunny  glow.  The  figures,  marked 
by  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shadow,  stand  out  clearly 
against  the  darker  wooded  background,  the  tone  of  which  is  of  a  juicy 

Seenish-brown'  (J^sy«r,  Correggio).  —  XVIII.  Boou:  2  (708).  Annunciation, 
Bsco  from  the  church  of  Santlssima  Annunxiata,  Parma.  —  XIX.  Room  : 
*3  (31).  Madonna  della  Sc*la,  a  celebrated  fresco  (much  injured);  **4  (961). 
Mftdonna  di  San  Oirolamo,  also  known  as  'II  Giomo*  (1697;  the  figure  of 
the  Magdalen  is  especially  admired).  ~  XX.  Boom.  Photographs  of  works 
by  Correggio.  —  XXI.  Boom:  *B  (363).  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Placidus,  Flavia, 
Eutychius,  and  Vietorinus  (painted  about  1536).  'The  artistes  principal 
aim  is  to  produce  a  pleasing  picture.  The  tragic  scene  is  transacted  in  a 
rich  aad  eharming  landscape.  The  wonderfully  picturesque  execution  and 
the  harmony  of  the  lively  and  yet  subdued  tints  are  most  attractive. 
Even  the  shadows  produce  an  eifect  of  light,  and  define  the  form  clearly 
and  decidedly.  The  figures  as  it  were  float,  breathe,  and  move  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  brilliant  lighV(if«yer;.  —  *6(362).  Descent  from  the  Gross  (ca.  1526). 

XXn.  Boom.  Florentine,  Sienese,  and  Modenese  paintings  of  the 
14-16fch  centuries.  —  XXm.  Boom.  Architectural  paintings  by  Bern.  Belotto 
and  others.  —  XXIV.  Boom.  Landscapes  by  Italian  masters.  —  XXV. 
Boom.  Landscapes  by  foreign  masters.  —  XXVI.  Boom.  Views  of  build- 
ings in  Parma. 

The  door  opposite  the  picture-gallery  in  the  same  story  leads  to 
the  Library  iBiblioteca  Palatina;  open  dally,  except  Sun.  and 
holidays,  9-6  in  winter  and  9-4  in  summer). 

The  library  contains  more  than  200,000  vols,  and  1600  MSS. ;  several 
of  the  latter  are  of  Oriental  origin,  amongst  them  the  Koran  which  the 
Emp.  Leopold  I.  found  in  1683  in  the  tent  of  the  grand-vizier  Cara  Mustapha 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna;  the  4ivre  d^heures*  (prayer-book) 
of  Henry  n.;  two  14th  cent.  MSS.  of  Dante's  'Divine  Ck)medy*;  a  MS.  of 
the  De  Prospectiva  Pingendi  by  Petrus  Pictor  Burgensis  (Piero  della 
Francesca);  a  letter  of  Luther;  Byzantine  and  Jewish  miniatures;  the 
original  *Fresco  of  Correggio" »  Coronation  of  Mary  from  S.  Giovanni  Q>.  367); 
biut  of  Duchess  Marie  Louise  by  Ccmova.  —  The  (formerly)  ducal  Jipo- 
grajia^  founded  in  1766  by  Bodoni^  is  celebrated  for  its  admirable  printing. 

Hie  Teatro  Famese,  also  situated  here  (keys  kept  by  the  custodian 
of  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  fee  SO  c.\  was  erected  in  1618-28  by  O.  B. 
Alleotti,  a  pupil  of  Palladio. 

The  custodians  of  the  picture-gallery  keep  the  keys  (fee  50  c) 
of  the  — 

Convento  dl  Ban  Paolo  (PI.  D,  E,  2,  3),  formerly  a  Benedictine 
nunnery,  now  a  school,  containing  admirably  preserved  •Frescoes 
by  Corrcy^o  In  a  room  thus  decorated  by  order  of  the  abbess  Giovanna 
daPiaeenzaln  1518-19:  over  the  chimney-piece  Diana,  on  the  celling 
Cnpids  and  emblems  of  the  chase  (the  celebrated  ^Putti  del  Cor- 
reggio'), on  the  frieze  the  Graces,  Fortuna,  Adonis,  etc.  The  most 
fayonrable  light  Is  In  sunny  weather,  10-4. 

*ThiJ,  his  first  work  of  a  monumental  character,  shows  the  painter 
as  already  possessed  of  his  full  powers.  The  execution  is  in  the  higbest 
degree  piJnstakiog  and  minute,  his  handling  even  in  fresco  is  delicate 
and  at  the  same  time  broad,  soft,  and  warm.  As  in  the  later  paintings 
In  tbe  domes  of  the  Cathedral  and  8.  Giovanni  Eyangelista,  the  decorative 
arrangement  seems  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  building,  and  force  its 
-veay  through  the  ceiling,  forming  an  arbour  through  which  the  light  of 
liearen  appears  to  find  nree  ingress\  —  Meyer'**  Correggio. 
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The  adjacent  room  is  adorned  T/vith  exquisite,  slightly  -  llgared 
arabesques  on  a  dark  blae  ground  by  Al.  Araldi.  —  The  monaBtery 
church  {San  Lodovico ;  PI.  D,  E,  3)  contains  the  monument  of  Field 
Marshal  Count  Neipperg  (d.  1829),  the  morganatic  husband  of  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise  after  the  death  of  Napoleon,  by  Lor.  Bartolini. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  rises  the  Univemity  (PI.  D,  4), 
erected  by  Oaleazzo  Alessi  (?),  in  the  time  of  OttavioFamese  (16th  cent), 
as  a  Jesuit  college.  It  contains  various  natoial  history  collections. 
The  palaBontological  department  (Director,  Prof.  P.  Strobel),  and  the 
Mu»co  Zoologieo  Eritreo  BoUego,  a  collection  Illustrating  the  fauna 
of  the  Italian  colonies  In  Africa  (entrance  Strada  delP  University, 
No.  7),  are  especially  worthy  of  inspection. 

Quitting  the  museum  and  crossing  the  small  river  Parma  by  the 
PonU  Verde  (PI.  C,  3),  we  reach  the  Oiardino  Pubhlico  (PL  B,  C,  2,  3; 
closed  at  7  p.m.),  formerly  the  Ducal  Garden,  %t  the  N.  end  of  which 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Oiardino  (PL  B,  G,  2),  erected  in  1564  by  Odoardo 
Farnese,  and  adorned  with  numerous  frescoes.  One  of  the  apartments 
contains  the  Rape  of  Europa,  the  Triumph  of  Venue,  the  Marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  etc.,  by  Agostino  Carracei.  The  palace  Is  now 
a  military  school  and  not  always  accessible. 

The  garden  adjoins  the  Banvpari^  a  promenade  encircling  the 
town,  and  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  former  fortifications.  —  To  the 
S.E.,  between  the  Orto  Botanico  and  the  castle  (Cittadella)^  ilea  the 
Stradone  or  Pasteggio  Puhblico  (PL  E,  F,  6,  6),  another  public  walk. 

SiSAM  Tbamwats  from  Parma.  To  the  K.W.  to  (i^h  M.)  FontaneUatc^ 
with  the  Villa  Sanvitale,  containing  good  frescoes  by  Parmigianino,  and 
thence  vii  (17»/2  M.)  Soragna  (p.  361)  to  (23V2  M.)  Busseto,  a  little  town 
with  ITOOinhab.,  the  chief  church  of  which,  Ghlesa  del  Hinori  08f«ervanti, 
contains  a  Pieta,  an  admirable  early  work  (ca.  1475)  by  Gnido  Maszoni 
(p.  372).  Verdi  (p.  155)  waa  bom  at  the  neighbouring  Tillage  of  Boneoh. 
—  To  the  8.  to  (15  M.)  Langhirano^  in  the  upper  ralley  of  the  Parma,  via 
(12  M.)  TorreehiarOy  with  a  loftily-situated  castle  of  the  Sforza  Gesarini, 
built  in  1448-60.  The  Camera  d'Oro  in  the  latter  has  painted  wall-tiles 
and  frescoes  by  Ben.  Bembo.  —  To  the  S.E.  via  (572  M.)  PaastreUo  to  (11  M.i 
MonUccMo  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  (13  M.)  Traif«r$€MOy  whence 
we  may  reach  Cam8$a  (p.  868)  in  2Va-3  hra.  vi&  Som  Polo  d'&ua. 

52.  From  Parma  (Milan)  to  Sarzana  (Spezia,  Pisa). 

72  M.  Railway  in  2^^^■i*U  l^M-  (fa^^es  13  fr.  60,  9  fr.  46,  6  fr.  10  c).  The 
fastest  train  is  the  so-called  ^lightning  express^  from  Milan  to  Rome  vi&  Pisa 
(fares  14  fr.  85,  10  fr.  40  c.).  —  For  Sarsana  passengers  by  the  ordinary 
trains  change  carriages  at  Santo  Stefano  di  Magra  \  no  eonnection  to  Sptzia 
(74Vs  M.)  by  the  lightning  express. 

From  Milan  to  Parma^  78  M.,  see  B.  60.  The  line  traverses  the 
plain  to  the  S.W.  of  Parma  to  (71/2  M.)  Colleechio,  and  at  (12  MO 
0««  no  Taro  enters  the  boulder-strewn  valley  of  the  TarOy  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Po,  which  It  ascends  to  Borgotaro,  passing  through  several 
tunnels.  —  Near  (i4V2  M.)  Fomovo  di  Taro  (575  ft.)  Charles  Vin. 
of  France,  retiring  over  the  Oisa  (p.  371)  in  1496 ,  repulsed  an 
attack  of  the  Milanese  and  Venetians,  who  sought  to  embarass  his 
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march  through  N.  Italy.  —  2172  M.  Lesiynano  di  Palmia;  26  M. 
Valmozzola.  —  28^/2  M.  Berctto. 

Berceto  is  the  station  for  the  village  of  Berceto  (2590  ft.;  Alb.  Agnetti), 
11 M.  above  the  railway,  the  Romanesque  chnrdi  of  which  displays  primitive 
sculptures ;  and  for  the  highroad  to  Pontremoli.  About  Vs  H.  above  Berceto, 
near  the  prettily  situated  hamlet  of  Pbffffio  di  Berceto  (2760  ft.  \  Alb.  alia  Posta, 
roAtie),  this  road  unites  with  one  from  Fomovo  (see  above),  before  as- 
cending to  the  S.W.,  with  continuous  fine  views  (in  clear  weather  the  Alps 
are  visible  to  the  N.),  to  the  pass  of  la  Cisa  (3415  ft.;  view  limited  to  the 
S.)«  beyond  which  it  descends  via  the  little  summer- resort  of  Montelungo 
(2r06  ft. ;  Hdt.  Apennino,  E.  from  2,  board  5  fr.)  to  Pontremoli  (see  below), 
in  the  valley  of  the  Magra. 

38  M.  Borgotaro,  The  little  town  (1360  ft. ;  Alb.  Dati),  with  a 
well-pregerved  town-wall,  lies  in  a  small  brown-coal  basin,  72  M. 
beyond  the  Taio,  on  the  highroad  to  Sestri  Levante  (p.  114). 

The  line  pieices  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the  Borgallo 
Tunnel,  which  ig  nearly  5  M.  in  length  (transit  in  9  min.).  At  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,  in  the  valley  of  the  TorrenU  Verde,  lies  (4372  M.) 
Orondola-OuinadU,  —  Passing  through  several  tunnels,  the  train 
descends  the  valley  of  the  Magra  to  — 

49  M.  PontrtooH  (770ft. ;  Alb.  Flora,  very  fair;  Alb.  Valiani), 
a  little  town  with  4100  inhab.,  heantifolly  sitaated  amid  line  moun- 
tain scenery.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  possesses  a  cathedral 
and  a  high-lying  castle,  and  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 
the  Monte  Oottero  (5375  ft. ;  about  6  hrs. ;  fine  views)  and  of  the 
Monte  Orsaro  (6000  ft. ;  4-5  hrs.).  —  Thence  the  railway  descends 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Magra,  through  the  fertile  LurUgiana  (comp. 
p.  114).  —  56  M.  VUlafranca-Bagnone.  Yillafranca  is  the  ancestral 
seat  of  the  ancient  line  of  the  Malaspina.  —  "We  cross  the  Taverone. 
62  M.  AuUa  (210  ft.;  Alb.  Italia),  a  beautifuUy  situated  little 
place,  at  the  confluence  of  the  AxdeUa  with  the  Magra,  dominated 
by  the  fortress  of  BruneUa  (1543). 

FaoH  AuLLA.  TO  Castblncovo  di  Gabfaonana,  11  H.,  highroad  (carr. 
40  fr.).  Tlie  road  leads  viS  (lOi/t  M.)  Fivitzano  (p.  364),  whence  a  route  to 
B«ggio  diverges  on  the  left,  (15  M.)  TeremanOy  and  (207t  M.)  MotUefiore  to 
the  (24  M.)  Foce  di  CarpinelK  (2756  ft.),  the  pass  between  the  Alpi  Apuane 
(p-  123)  and  the  Apennines.  Thence  it  descends  through  wood  into  the 
Garfagnana,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Serchio,  to  (31  M.)  Piazza  al  BereMo 
(1645  ft.)  and  finally  passes  through  an  imposing  gorge  vilt  (34  H.)  Cam- 
porgiano  (1560  ft.  s  inn ;  p.  123)  to  (41  M.)  Castelnuovo  di  Oarfagnana  (910  ft. ; 
Alb.  il  Globo^  Alb.  Genovesi),  the  former  capital  of  the  Garfagnana.  It 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Turrite  and  the  Serchio,  on  the  high- 
road (p.  376)  between  (Modena)  Sassuolo  and  the  Bagni  di  Lucca.  The 
castle  (Bocca)  is  now  the  sotto  -  prefettura ;  I'/t  M.  to  the  W.  lies  the 
frontier- fortress  of  Montatfonso  (1485  ft.  j  now  a  prison),  erected  in  1579  by 
Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

We  cross  the  Aulella.  —  67  M.  Santo  Stefano  di  Hagra,  with 
an  old  tovni-wall. 

Fbox  Samto  Stbfaho  to  Spszia  ,  71/9  M. ,  railway  in  20  min.  (fores 
1  fr.  40,  1  ftr..  66  c.).  —  The  line  diverges  to  the  S.  from  the  main  line, 
crosses  the  Magra,  and  at  (21/*  M.)  Vetzano  Ligure  joins  the  Genoa -Pisa 
railway  (B.  20).    Hence  to  (7Vs  M.)  Spetia,  see  p.  119. 

The  main  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra.  —  72  M. 
SaraaxLa,  a  station  on  the  Oenoa-Fisa  line  (see  p.  119). 
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B«Uw»7  Btetioni.  1.  Central  Station  (PI.  D,  1),  for  the  Milan -Bo- 
logna line  (B.  00)  and  the  Verona-Mantua-Modena-Bolosna  line  (R.  42),  at 
the  N.E.  end  of  the  town,  >/«-!  ^*  ^°^  ^^®  hotels.  —  2.  Siaxione  Fen'ovie 
Economieh$  (PI.  D,  5),  for  the  branch-railways  mentioned  at  p.  376. 

Hotels.  *Albkeoo  Reals  (PI.  a;  C,  5),  Via  Emilia,  B.  2V*-4fr.t  omn. 
80  c.)  Italia  (PI.  b;  0,  8),  Via  Fonte  d'Abisso  8,  near  the  Piazza  Reale, 
with  trattoria,  R.  2-2Vf  fr-,  omn.  60  c.  plain  j  Saw  Marco  (PI.  c;  B,  4), 
Strada  Posta  vecchia,  commercial,  B.  2V2,  omn.  Vt  fr.,  well  spoken  of; 
Albxrgo  k  Ristoravte  GsNTRAtB  (PI.  d;  C,  4),  same  street  ^  Scudo  di 
F&AMCiA  (PI.  e ;  B,  4),  Contrada  dei  Bagni,  with  trattoria,  quite  unpretending. 

Restaurant.  Dratelli  MoHnari,  Strada  San  Carlo,  cor.  of  the  Via  Emilia 
(PI.  G,  4),  very  fair.  —  Beer.  Birreria  yaMionaU^  Via  Emilia,  near  the  Alb. 
Beale.  —  Oafe,    (U^ffi  NaHonalt,  Via  Emilia,  near  the  Alb.  Reale. 

Cab,  per  drive  80  c,  at  night  1  fir.  30  c;  per  hour  1  fr.  60  c.,  each 
additional  half-hour  60  c. ;  each  trunk  20  c. 

Tramwayi  (10  c).  From  the  Barrieta  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  5)  by  the  Via 
Emilia  to  the  Porta  Sanf*  AgotHno  (PI.  A,  8)  (  and  by  the  Piazza  Reale 
(PI.  C,  8),  and  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  to  the  Central  BtaHon  (PI.  D,  1). 

Italian  ProieetaaU  Chwreh  in  the  Piazza  Grande. 

Ohief  AttraetioBa  (Vs  dayK  Cathedral  (p.  873);  San  Giovanni  BatUsU 
(p.  374);  Picture  Gallery  (p.  374);  San  Francesco  (p.  875). 

Modina  (115  ft.),  a  town  with  26,800  Inhab.,  sitiutted  In  a  fertUe 
plain  between  the  Secchia  and  the  Panwo,  fonnerly  the  capital  of 
the  dnchy  of  that  name,  and  now  tliat  of  a  province  of  the  Emilia 
and  the  see  of  an  aichbiBhop,  posseBses  broad  stieets,  spadous  ai- 
cades,  a  aniverslty,  and  an  academy  of  ait. 

Modena,  the  ancient  Mutina.  in  the  dominions  of  the  Gallie  Boii. 
became  a  Boman  colony  in  B.C.  183,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
After  the  murder  of  Cnsar,  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  here  by  Antony 
for  four  months.  Dee.  44  to  April  43  B.C.  (Belltm  Mutinente);  but  the  latter 
was  defeated  by  Octavian  with  the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  and  forced 
to  raise  the  siege.  —  In  the  middle  ages  Modena  belonged  to  the  estates 
of  the  Countess  Matilda  (p.  863),  but  afterwards  obtained  its  independence 
and  became  the  scene  of  violent  conflicts  between  the  Quelphs  and  QhU>el- 
lines,  until  in  1288  it  eventually  came  into  the  possession  of  OHmmo  11. 
d'JBste  (d.  1293;  see  p.  379).  —  On  the  death  of  Alphonso  II.,  without  issue 
(1597),  the  states  of  Modena  and  Beggio  (but  not  that  of  Ferrara)  fell  to  his 
kinsman  Cesare  d"E$te  (1598) ,  husband  of  Virginia  de'  Medici ,  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Cosimo  I.  of  Florence.  On  the  death  of  Frandt  II,  (d.  1694) 
this  collateral  line  became  extinct,  and  the  succession  was  taken  up  by 
Binaldo  (d.  1737),  younger  son  of  Duke  Francis  I.  Eercules  III.  (d.  1803), 
who  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville  lost  Modena  in  1801 ,  was  the  last  of  the 
family  of  Este.  Through  his  daughter  Beatrice^  who  married  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  the  duchy  came  into  the  possession  of  the  youneer  branch  of 
the  House  of  Austria  in  1814.  The  insurrections  of  1821,  1831,  and  1848 
were  quelled  with  cruel  severity.  Francis  V.,  the  last  duke,  quitted  his 
dominions  in  1859  and  went  over  to  the  Austrians.  After  his  death  in 
1875  the  name  of  Este  passed  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand. 

A  specialty  of  Modena  with  regard  to  art-history  was  the  sculptur- 
ing of  Tbbbacottas,  the  aim  of  the  artists  being  to  represent  dramatic 
groups  rather  in  accordance  with  pictorial  tiban  plastic  principles,  and 
therefore  calculated  only  for  being  exhibited  in  niches.  This  branch  of 
art  was  first  fully  developed  by  the  strongly  realistie  master  Ottido  Maz- 
toni  (1450-1518),  who  worked  also  in  Xaples  and  at  the  court  of  France. 
Some  of  his  works  are  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  (p.  873),  and  in  San 
Giovanni  Battista  (p.  374).  The  art  was  next  practised  in  a  more  refined 
style  by  Antonio  Begarelli  (1498-1565),  who,  imbued  with  the  best  spirit  of 
the  Benaissance,  usually  rejected  the  aid  of  painting,  and  brought  it  to  the 
utmost  perfection  of  which  it  seems  capable. 
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Id  the  Piazza  Gaandb,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  the  Corso 
deUa  Via  EmiUa  (p.  374),  stands  the  — 

*Ofttli«dxal  (PI.  B,  4),  begun  in  the  Romanesque  style  in  1099 
by  Lanfraneo  and  consecrated  in  1184,  with  a  superstructure  of 
later  date.  The  facade  is  relieved  by  a  large  rose-window  and  a 
simple  colonnade  (groups  of  three  arches  each  enclosed  by  a  larger 
arch),  which  is  continued  round  the  whole  building.  The  portals 
are  adorned  with  the  usnal  marble  lions.  The  sculptures  of  the 
facade,  representing  the  Creation  and  the  history  of  the  first  men 
down  to  Noah,  are  by  Nicolafju  and  WiUgelmuu  (after  1099 ;  eomp. 
p.  374) ;  on  the  last  S.  portal,  to  the  right  near  the  choir,  is  the 
history  of  St.  Geminianns,  hyAgostino  diDuceio,  of  Florence  (1442). 
The  choir  has  a  tripartite  semicircular  termination. 

The  iMTaKios  has  been  restored  since  1897.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
supported  by  alternate  pillars  and  columns,  over  which  runs  a  triforium, 
and  the  vaulting  is  pointed.  By  the  first  column  to  the  right  is  an  old  font, 
made  out  of  a  former  capital.  —  Bight  Aisle.  By  the  1st  altar  is  a  fresco 
of  the  Last  Judgment ,  by  CrUtoforo  da  Lendinara.  In  a  niche  between 
the  3rd  and  4th  altars  is  a  small  terracotta  group  of  the  Nativity,  by 
Ant.  BegartlU.  —  Left  Aisle.  On  the  2nd  altar  are  late-Gothic  terracotta 
reliefs,  probably  by  the  Florentine  Architect  of  th€  Pellegrini  Chapd  (p.  247) ; 
3rd  altar,  a  Coronation  of  Hary,  with  saints  on  a  gold  ground,  by  Serajino 
de*  SeraAni,  one  of  the  oldest  extant  pictures  of  the  school  of  Hodena 
(1385)  'y  4th  altar,  *Altar-piece^  Madonna  in  clouds,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Sebas- 
tian, and  John  the  Baptist,  by  Dosso  J)o$»i.  By  the  opposite  pillar  is  the 
Gothic  pulpit  by  Enrico  da  Campioney  1321.  —  In  the  choir,  to  the  left,  is 
the  tomb  of  Franc.  Molea,  by  Bart.  Spani  of  Reggio  (1516).  On  the  right, 
behind  the  right  approach,  sculptures  by  Alberto  and  Aneelmo  da  Campione, 
representing  the  Passion  (ca.  1160).  Above  these  are  frescoes  of  St.  Christ- 
opher and  the  Annunciation  (14th  cent.  ?).  The  fine  choir-stalls  are  by 
CHsto/oro  da  Lendinara  (1465),  to  whom  is  due  also  the  intarsia-work  in  the 
sacristy.  —  The  lofty  Crypt,  with  lions  and  dwarfs  at  the  entrance,  and 
supported  by  thirty  slender  columns,  most  of  them  with  Romanesque  capi- 
tals, the  fluted  ones  in  front  of  the  high-altar  being  antique,  contains  the 
tomb  of  St.  Geminianus.  The  realistic  *Group  over  the  altar  on  the  right, 
a  Madonna  and  Christ,  with  a  nun,  St.  Joseph,  and  a  most  unattractive 
servant,  is  by  Ouida  Mattoni  (badly  restored  in  1851). 

The  Archives  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  House  contain  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts. 

Tlie  *Campaidle,  or  Torre  Ohirlandina  (PI.  8;  B,  4),  erected  in 
1224-1319,  335  ft.  in  height,  is  one  of  the  four  finest  in  N.  Italy.  It 
leans  a  little  towards  the  back  of  the  cathedral ,  which  is  itself 
slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular.  In  the  interior  is  preserved  an 
old  Seeehia,  or  bucket,  which  the  Modenese  captured  from  the 
Bolognese  at  the  battle  of  Rapolino  in  1325.  The  ascent  is  recom- 
mended (easy  stair;  custodian  50  c).  —  Adjacent,  in  the  small 
Piazza  deUa  Torre,  is  a  statue  of  the  poet  Alessandro  Tassorhi  (1565- 
1635),  who  has  humorously  described  the  above-mentioned  incident 
in  his  celebrated  epic  poem  *La  Secchia  Rapita*  (1616). 

On  the  B.  side  of  the  Piazza  Grande  is  the  old  Palazzo  delta- 
Uagione  (recently  partly  restored),  now  the  Cassa  di  Bisparmio,  or 
Savings  Bank  (PI.  1). 
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In  the  GoBso  bblljl  Yia  Emilia,  the  chief  etreet,  stands  the 
church  of  San  (HovanniBattista  or  8,  Oiovanni  DeeoUato  (F\.  B,3,4), 
a  plain  ronnd  straeture  containing,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  a 
painted  *Group,  a  Pietii,  hy  Ouido  Maxxoni  (1480 ;  hadly  restored  in 
1853).  —  Farther  on,  in  a  small  piazza,  is  a  statne  (PL  5  j  B,  3) 
of  the  learned  historian  Lodovieo  Mwatori  (1672-1750). 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  Emilia  is  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino 
(PI.  A,  3),  a  Tantheon  Estense*,  hnilt  hy  Bibbiena,  *one  of  the 
most  fantastic  flat -roofed  creations  of  the  haroque  style'  (Burck- 
hardt).  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  Pietii,  an  early  work  hy 
Begarelli, 

Adjacent  stands  the  Alhergo  Art!  (PI.  A,  3),  hnilt  hy  Dnke 
Francis  111.  in  1767,  now  accommodating  the  mnnicipal  collections. 

The  CoTJBT  contains  a  statue  of  Duke  Bono  of  E$te  (p.  379),  by  Ferd. 
Pellicia  (1843),  and  the  Hnaeo  Lapidario,  comprising  chiefly  Boman  in- 
scriptions and  sarcophagi;  in  the  passage  to  the  left,  two  mediseval 
monuments  of  1312  and  1309  and  the  tomb  of  the  jurist  GioT.  Sadoleto, 
by  Oriitof.  Stoporone  (1517). 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Eatanse,  with  90,000  toIs.  and 
3000  M88.,  transferred  by  Duke  Cesare  d'Estc  from  Ferrara  to  Hodena  in 
1598,  when  Pope  Clement  VIII.  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  as  a  vacant 
flef  (p.  379).  Some  of  the  MSS.  are  very  valuable,  e.  g,  a  collection  of  Pro- 
vencal poems  by  Ferrari  (1254),  Dante  with  miniatures  (the  ^Codice 
Estense';  14th  cent.),  prayer-book  of  Elector  Albert  of  Hayence  (d.  1545), 
with  miniatures  by  A.  Olockendon.  The  library  is  open  on  week-days, 
9.30-12  and  1.30-6,  and  is  generally  accessible  also  during  the  vacation 
(1st  Aug.  to  1st  Oct.).   No  fees. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  Huseo  Givieo  (adm.  10-3) :  plaster  cast5 ; 
Holy  Family,  group  in  terracotta  by  Begarelli;  reminiscences  of  the  re- 
volutions of  1^1,  1831,  and  1848;  modern  paintings ;  photographs  of  mon- 
uments of  art  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena ;  valuable  collection  of 
Arab  tombstones;  costly  textile  fabrics;  ethnographical  collection  of  ob- 
jects from  New  Guinea,  Peru,  and  Africa;  coins  and  medals;  prehistoric, 
Roman,  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  etc. 

The  third  floor  accommodates  the  celebrated  ''Picture  Gallery  (Seale 
Galleria  e  MedagUere  Estense)^  presented  to  the  city  by  Francis  V.  in  1869 
and  since  augmented  by  the  collection  of  the  Harchese  Campori  (open  10-4, 
adm.  1  fr. ;  Sun.  A  holidays,  11-2,  free).   No  catalogue.  Director,  Dr.  Bariola. 

Boom  I  ('Dipinti  e  Busti  in  marmo').  Lor.  BemitU,  Bust  of  Duke 
Francis  I. 

Boom  II  (Scuola  Ferrarese).  To  the  left,  50.  Ercole  de'  Roberti,  Death 
of  Lucretia;  440.  Dosso  Dossi  (Battista  Dossif)^  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child; 
450.  Dosso  Dotsi^  Alfonso  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara  (copy  of  the  lost  portrait  by 
Titian,  painted  in  1533).  —  *437.  Dosso  Dossil  Madonna  on  clouds,  with 
SS.  George  and  Michael;  454.  Oarofalo.,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints.  — 
185.  Oarofalo,  Pieta;  350.  Searsellino,  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child. 

KooH  III  (Scuola  Modenese,  Boloniese,  e  Gorreggio).  To  the  left, 
486.  Bamaba  da  Modena  (14th  cent.),  489.  Tomtnaso  da  Modena  (14th  cent.), 
Small  altar-pieces;  486.  Criitof.  da  Lendinara,  Madonna  (1482) ^  480.  Bar- 
tolomeo  Bonasia,  Pieta  (1485);  476.  Franc.  Bianchi-  Ferrari  (Correggio's 
teacher).  Annunciation  (1510);  483.  Marco  Meloni,  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
saints  (1604).  —  Correggio,  *17.  Madonna,  51.  Bape  of  Ganymede,  in  fresco 
(school-piece).  --  No  number,  Niccolb  delV  AbbaU,  Series  of  frescoes  from 
the  chateau  of  Scandiano  (p.  364),  comprising  nine  scenes  from  the  .£neid 
(transferred  to  canvas).  —  On  an  easel:  Niecolb  delV  Abhate^  Octagonal 
painting  with  angelic  musicians. 

Boom  IV  (Scuola  Veneta,  Lombarda,  Toscana).  To  the  left,  293.  Cima 
da   ConeglianOy  Christ  in  the   attitude  of  blessing;  468.  Veronese    School 
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(15tli  cent.),  Lid  of  a  chest  with  repreaentation  of  a  baptism;  UTO.  Citna 
daConeffliano^  Pieti;  464.  V^ne.  Catena,  Madonna,  with  saints  and  donors; 
467.  Boni/atiOy  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  67.  2Vtfa»,  Portrait  (copy).  —  6.  Bart. 
Montagncu  Hadonna.  —  449.  Verrocehio,  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  (stodio- 
piece);  ld6.  Florentine  School  (t6ih  cent.),  Lid  of  a  chest.  —  456.  Andrea 
^SartOy  Holy  Family  (copy?);  7.  Andrea  Solario  ^  Bearing  of  the  Cross; 
228.  Marco  d* Ogffiono  (y) ,  Madonna.  —  On  the  upper  part  of  the  walls: 
Joe.  Tintoretto  y  Ceiling -paintings  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  —  To  the 
right  is  — 

Room  V  (Senole  Diverse).  To  Ihe  left,  407.  Lod.  Carraeci,  Assump- 
tion. —  Outdo  Reni,  448.  St.  Bochus  in  prison,  *414.  Cruci&xion ;  Overeino, 
466.  Craciaxion  of  St.  Peter,  256.  Portrait.  —  438.  G««rcino,  •  Betrothal  of 
St.  Catharine. 

Roon  VI  (Scuola  Spagnuola,  Francese,  Tedesca,  Fiamminga).  To  the 
rigbt,  i63.  Master  of  ihe  Death  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Anna  with  the  Virgin  and 
the  Child  Jesus  (injured);  162.  Style  of  MemUng,  Madonna,  with  angelic 
muaicians.  —  *472.  Vekuquezy  Duke  Francis  I.  of  Este  (i637;  unfinished). 

Roon  Vir  (Scuola  Fiamminga,  Francese,  Tedesca).  Pictures  of  the 
17-I8fh  centuries.  —  Boou  VIII  (Passaggio).    Drawings. 

Booh  IX  (Scuole  Antiche  e  Moderne).  Italians  of  the  17-18th  centuries. 
Left  wall:  S4S.  8.  Roml,  Landscape;  33.  C.  Cignani,  Portrait.  —  Bight  wall: 
243.  Lion.  Spada,  Gipsy. 

Room  X  (Sculpture  and  Articles  of  Vertu).  By  the  walls :  Sculptures 
I'.v  BtgarelU,  including  a  fine  coloured  Madonna ;  coins  of  Italian  cities ; 
pl&quettes  and  medals  of  the  Benaissance;  larger  bronzes ,  including  an 
inkstand  by  Caradosso,  —  In  the  middle:  Harp,  with  miniatures  by  a 
Ferrarese  master  of  the  IGthcent.;  violin  and  violoncello,  made  for  Duke 
Francis  II.  by  Dom.  OalH  in  1687  and  1691,  with  exquisite  wood-carving ; 
ivory  saddle  (16th  cent.)  and  other  carvings ;  bronze  vase  by  Riccio.  — 
In  the  Antbboom  are  antique  vases,  fline  majolica  (16th  cent.),  etc. 

San  Franceico  (PI.  A,  5),  a  Gothle  chnrcli  of  the  14tli  cent., 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  town,  contains  a  *Descent  from  the  Cross  (in 
the  chapel  to  the  left  of  tie  choir)  by  Begarelliy  an  imposing  com- 
position in  terracotta,  with  13  lifeslze  figures,  among  which  the 
group  of  the  women  is  specially  pleasing. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  town  rises  San  Pietro  (PI,  C,  6),  with  an 
admirable  brick  facade  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

iHTssroR.  1st  Altar  on  the  right,  Pietk,  after  the  engraving  by  Marc- 
antOBio,  by  Ortolano  (?),  with  a  beautiful  predclla  (Martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
^utian);  4th  altar  on  the  right,  Dommo  Dossi^  Madonna  (school -piece). 
lo  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the«hoir,  Pietk,  in  terracotta,  one  of  Antonio 
^9arelJC$  chief  works.  In  front  of  it,  to  the  right,  in  the  transept: 
Uadonna  and  Child  in  clouds,  with  four  saints  below,  begun  by  Begarelli 
(whose  lemains  were  iaterred  here  in  i87fi)  and  completed  by  his  nephew 
JiOdoTico.  Six  statues  in  the  nave  by  the  same  master.  2nd  Altar  in  the 
»ett  aisle,  Frane.  BiancMFerrariy  Madonna  with  88.  Jerome  and  Sebastian. 

The  church  of  San  VnroBNzo  (Pi.  0,  4;  open  till  9  a.m.),  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  Via  Emilia,  began  in  1617,  was  not  finished 
^ntil  1761  (by  Nice.  Oasp.  Paoletii').  The  interior,  distinguished 
for  its  rich  stucco  decorations,  contains  the  tomb  of  the  last  duke, 
Hercules  in.  Rinaldo  of  Este  (d.  1803),  and  an  altar-piece  by 
^uercino  (Madonna  with  SS.  John  and  Gregory). 

Between  tlie  spacious  Piazza  Reale  (PI.  0,  3)  and  the  Oorso 
ntt.  Emanuele  is  the  Falano  Ducale,  now  the  Pala%%o  Beale 
1*^1-  0,  3;  military  school),  begun  under  Francis'!,  in  1634,  with 
*^  imposing  court  added  by  the  Roman  Bartolomeo  Avan%ini. 
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From  the  Coiso  Oayour  we  enter  the  heautifal  Qiardino  Pubblico 
(PI.  D,  2,  3 ;  closed  in  raiuy  weather).  —  The  former  Ramparts  of 
the  town  also  aiford  pleasant  walks. 

Fbom  Modbna  to  ][XKAin>oz.A,  19Vs  H.,  railway  in  IVt  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  90, 
1  fr.  66  c.)*  —  From  (161/111.)  Cavexzo-Villa/remea  a  branch  diverges  to 
FfnaU  EmUia  (i3^/t  X.),  vii  San  Felice  sui  Fanaro  (p.  887).  —  IS^/i  M.  Kiran- 
dXitLt  on  the  old  road  from  Verona  to  Bologna ,  a  town  with  3200  inhab. 
and  many  pictnresqne,  antiquated  boHdings,  after  many  ▼iciwitades  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Pieo  family.  Count  Giovanni  Pico  (1463-94)  was 
remarkable  for  his  ability  and  learning.  Alexander  I.  (1619)  was  the  first 
of  the  family  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Hirand8la  and  Concordia. 
Francesco  Haria,  the  last  duke,  sold  his  dominions  to  Hodena  in  1710. 
The  old  Palace  of  the  dukes,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  church  of  OeHt  should 
be  visited. 

Another  Railwat  unites  tfodena  with  (lOVs  K.,  in  */4  hr.  •,  fkres  1  fr.  30, 
86  c.)  BaflBuolo,  a  small  town  with  5600  inhab.,  on  the  SectJua,  with  a  former 
ducal  villa  and  park.  Monte  Oibhio,  a  neighbouring  volcanic  mountain, 
has  been  known  since  very  early  times  for  its  naphtha  springs  and  mud- 
fountains,  the  last  considerable  outbursts  of  which  took  place  in  1771 
and  1885.  —  From  Sassuolo  a  beautiful  Highroad  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Secchia  to  Cattellarano  (with  an  old  castle)  and  BotegUa,  It  then  traverses 
the  valleys  of  the  Dolo  and  Dragone  to  YiUriola  (with  a  chalybeate  spring), 
below  the  little  town  of  Mont^orino  (2615  ft. ;  with  a  decayed  chateau  of 
the  Montecuculi).  Thence  a  side-route  leads  to  Frastinoro  (with  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  abbey).  The  main  route  next  passes  Calvario,  a  curiously 
shaped  serpentine  crag,  and  a  gaseous  spring.  Farther  on  are  the  Tillages 
of  Sastatella  and  Piandelagotti  (2495  ft.;  AJb.  ddC  Appennino;  Loeanda 
FaccJani^y  the  last  frequented  as  a  summer-resort.  Hence  we  may  proceed 
either  vift  the  Foee  delle  Radid  (5013  ft.)  and  Castelnuovo  di  Gar/agnoHa 
(p.  371)  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  (p.  443)  or  vi&  SanC  Anna  and  Fiumalbo  (see 
below)  to  the  Abeione  Fan  (p.  40S).  —  From  Sassuolo  to  Reggio^  see  p.  864. 

A  Kabbow  Gauob  BAiLWAy  runs  from  Hodena  to  the  S.  to  (l()i/3  M., 
in  1  hr.)  Maranello  (675  ft.),  situated  on  the  road  from  Hodena  to  Piiitoia, 
a  distance  of  91  H.  The  road,  constructed  about  1770  by  Duke  Francis  III. 
of  Hodena,  leads  by  Formigine^  MonfetUno  (2396  ft.),  PamtMo  (2236  ft.),  Pitve- 
pelago  (2500  ft.),  and  Fiumalbo  (3095  ft.),  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  MonU 
Cimone  (p.  406),  where  charming  views  of  the  Apennines  are  obtained.  A 
diligence  runs  once  daily  in  summer  from  Haranello  to  Fievepelago.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  road  (to  the  Abetone  Pass,  San  HareeUo,  etc.),  see  p.  408. 

FsoM  Hodena  to  Vionola,  16  H.,  railway  in  lV4-lVs  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  95, 
1  fr.  30  c).  Vignola  (410  ft.),  prettily  situated  on  the  fanaro,  with  a  casUe, 
s  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  architect  Oiac.  Barotxi,  sumamed  Vigmola 
(1507-73).     Thence  to  Bologna,  see  p.  887. 

54.  From  Venice  to  BologiLa  vi&  Padaa  and  Ferrara. 

99V«  H.  Raiiway  in  31/4-6V4  hrs.  (fares  18  fr. 60,  13  fr., 8  fr.  40c.,  express 
20  fr.  45,  14  fr.  SOc);  to  (70  H.)  Ferrara  in  2-4»/4  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  15, 
9  fr.  20,  5  fr.  90c.,  express  14  fr.  45,  10  fr.  10,  13  fr.  15c.).  *Lightning 
Express'  from  Venice  to  Bologna  in  ca.  3  hrs. 

From  Venice  to  (23  M.)  Padua,  see  p.  269.  The  line  skirts 
the  navigable  Canale  di  Battaglia.  —  29  M.  Abano  Bagni  (Alb. 
Orologio;  Alb.  Todeschini),  the  Aquae  Patavinat,  or  Fone  Aponi,  of 
the  Romans,  has  hot  springs  and  mud-baths.  The  village  of  Abano, 
said  to  he  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Llvy,  lies  at  some  distance 
to  the  right  of  the  line,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Colli  Euganei,  an 
Isolated  volcanic  chain  of  hills,  with  extensive  quarries  of  trachyte. 
The  culminating  point  of  the  range  is  the  Monte  F«nda  (1890  ft.), 
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with  a  ruined  mouaBtery.  —  31  M.  Moniegrotto  also  has  baths  (Sta- 
bilimento  Mlngonl-Selmi).  —  The  train  threads  a  long  tunnel. 

34  M.  Battaglia  (36  ft.;  H6t.  deUe  Terme;  Alb.  al  Monte;  AVb. 
Italia^  with  a  clean  trattoria),  is  noted  for  Its  warm  saline  springs 
(season,  March  16th  to  Noy.  30th).  The  baths  and  lodging-houses 
(B.  2-5,  D.  41/2  fr.)  lie  in  a  park  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  8ant* 
Elena,  which  is  crowned  by  a  chllteau.  In  this  hill  is  a  natural 
Vapour  QroUo,  in  which  the  temperature  is  100-116®  Fahr.  The 
baths  are  found  efflcaeiouB  in  eases  of  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  etc. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  Battaglia  is  the  chiltean  of  Oattaio,  erected  by 
the  Venetian  family  of  the  Ob)!zzi,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  of  Este  (p.  372),  who  transferred  the  collection  of  anti- 
quities to  Vienna  in  1896.  The  j^eacoes  by  Zelotti  are  worth  seeing.  — 
The  OrcUoHo  San  Miehele^  or  Chctpel  of  the  ch&teau,  contains  good  early 
Italian  pictures.  —  Fine  park. 

About  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Battaglia,  31/2  M.  to  the  X.W.  of  Honselice, 
and  5Vs  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Este,  on  a  picturesque  slope  on  the  S.E.  verge 
of  the  Monti  Euganei,  is  situated  Arquk  Petrarca  (modest  trattoria),  a 
village  noted  for  its  wine,  where  Petrarch  lived  and  died  (1304-74).  His 
monument  in  front  of  the  church  consists  of  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble, 
bearing  the  inscription: 

Frigida  Francisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarce, 
Suscipe,  Virgo  parens,  animam !  Sate  virgine,  parce ! 
Fessaque  nam  terris  cell  requiescat  in  arce. 

MCccLxxmi.  xvmi.  Juiii. 

On  the  top  is  a  bust  of  Petrarch,  dating  from  1547.  His  house,  charm- 
ingly situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  with  painted  wooden  ceilings 
and  faded  frescoes  of  scenes  from  his  poems,  was  purchased  by  the  town 
of  Padua  in  IS'Ri.   It  contains  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  poet  (adm.  V>  ^O* 

37V2  M.  Monsittct  (Scudo  d'ltalia,  plain ;  one-horse  carr.  to 
Battaglia  vi&  Arquli  Petrarca,  about  4  fr.),  a  town  of  3600  inhab., 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Monti  Euganei,  is 
partly  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  possesses  trachyte  quarries  and 
a  ruined  castle  (the  Roeca;  500  ft.). 

At  Caoddo,  I8/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Honselice,  is  Count  E.  Arrigoni  degli 
Oddi^s  extensive  omifhological  collection,  to  which  visitors  are  court- 
eously admitted  on  application. 

From  Monselice  to  Mantua,  see  p.  263. 

We  cross  the  Battaglia  Oanal.  41  M.  SanV  Elena,  Near  (46  M.) 
Stanghella  the  line  crosses  the  Oorxone  Canal.  The  country  is  fer- 
tile, but  flat  and  marshy.    Near  Boara  the  Adige  is  crossed. 

5OV2  M.  Bovigo  (^Buffet;  Corona  Ferrea,  with  trattoria,  B.  % 
omn.  V2^'->  clean;  Caffi  Vittorio  Emanuelt;  omuibus  from  the 
station  to  the  Piazza  Yitt.  Emanuele),  on  the  Naviglio  Adigetto, 
the  capital  of  a  province,  with  6000  inhab.,  belonged  to  Venice 
from  1484  downwards.  —  An  avenue  of  plane-trees,  continued  by 
the  Yia  Porta  Adige  and  the  Yia  Angeli,  leads  from  the  station  to 
the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele,  passing  (on  the  left)  the  Palazzo 
Ronealij  a  Renaissance  building  by  Sanmicheli  (1555).  In  the  piazza 
stand  a  Venetian  column  and  a  maxblQ  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I  J, 
Adjoining  the  Oaf^  Yittorio  Emanuele  is  the  entrance  (marked 
^Aceademia  del  Ooncordi')  to  the  — 
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Palazzo  (jOMunalb,  whicli  contains  the  municipal  coUectionfl. 

Staiboass  :  fine  tapestry  and  a  bust  of  J.  Miani  (d.  1872),  the  African 
traveller,  wbo  was  born  at  Borigo. 

The  FiKST  Floor  contains  the  Library  (ea.  80,0C0  vols.)  and  a  Picture 
Gallery.  Among  the  best  works  in  the  latter  are  the  following:  2.  Copy 
of  Titian,  Madonna  (original  in  the  Hof-Musenm  at  Vienna);  3.  Copy  of 
Oeni.  Bellini,  Madonna^  11.  Style  of  Oiorgione,  Portrait;  Oiorsfi<me{1),  22. 
Scourging  of  Christ,  25.  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  37.  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
Innocence;  *39.  Palma  Vecchio,  Madonna,  with  SS.  Helena  and  Jerume 
(retouched))  42.  Perugino  (aec.  to  Mr.  Crowe  hj  Lo  Spagna),  Madonna;  103. 
Mabwe,  Venus;  109.  Oio9,  Bellini,  Madonna;  above,  Dotso  Dossi,  102.  SS. 
Benedict  and  Bartholomew,  llO.  SS.  Lucia  and  Agnes ;  118.  Andrea  Sckiavone, 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  after  Giorgione  (p.  340) ;  119.  North  Qerman  Mcuier  (not 
Holbein),  Portrait  of  Ferdinand  I.  (1525);  134.  Antonio  Badile,  The  Magi;  135. 
B.itt.  Dossi,  Madonna  and  saints;  148.  Palma  Veechio  (copy),  Adam  and  Eve. 

Secqhu  Floob.  a  number  of  pictures,  including  a  portrait  of  Biela, 
the  astronomer,  by  K.  Rahl  (1836),  and  a  small  collection  of  antiquities. 

A  mediaBval  Oate-Tower  liaa  been  preserved  near  the  Piazza  Vitt, 
Emanuele.  To  the  W.  of  the  Adigetto,  in  the  small  Piazza  Castello, 
are  two  surviving  towers  of  an  old  castle. 

From  Kovigo  to  Verona,  see  p.  257. 

FuoM  RoviQO  TO  Chioggia,  35V«  M.,  railway  in  2^U-2^I%  hrs.  (farea 
8  fr.  45, 1  fr.  75  c).  The  cbief  intermediate  station  is  (15Vt  M.)  Adria  {SUlla 
d*Italia,  very  fair),  a  town  with  11,300  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Canal  Bianco, 
on  the  site  of  the  very  ancient  Etruscan  town  of  the  same  name,  whence 
the  Adriatic  derives  its  appellation.  The  sea  has  gradually  receded  from 
it,  and  is  now  over  12Vt  M.  distant  (comp.  p.  242),  leaving  remains  of  the 
old  sandhills.  In  the  Muteo  Civico  and  in  Signor  BocehVs  collection  &re 
nnmerous  antiquities  (chiefly  fragments  of  vases).  —  85V«  M.  Chioggia,  see 
p.  345. 

5572  ^-  Arquh  Poleaine,  The  line  crosses  the  Canal  Bianco, 
and  near  (69  M.)  Polesella  reaches  the  Po,  here  the  bonndary 
between  Venetia  and  the  Emilia.  The  river  U  crossed,  and  the 
train  reaches  (6772  M.)  Pontelagoscuro,  with  sngar-retineries  and  a 
chemical  factory. 

70  M.  Ferrara,  see  p.  379. 

Immediately  to  the  S.  of  Ferrara  the  train  crosses  the  Cavo  Toi- 
aone  Canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Po  di  Primaro^  and  tra- 
verses flat,  well-cultivated  land  (rice-flelds).  Stations:  PoggioBe- 
natico^  Oalliera,  San  Pietro  in  Casale, 

From  S.  Pietro  in  Casale  a  diligence  plies  thrice  a  day  in  IV4  br.  to  — 

Oento,  a  small  town  (4300  inhab.)  on  the  Reno,  the  birthplace  of  the 
painter  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri,  sumamed  €fuercifio  or  Hhe  squinting' 
(b.  1591;  d.  at  Bologna  1666).  The  Pinaeoteea  Comunale  and  several  of 
the  churches,  particularly  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  contain  works 
by  him,  but  his  chief  works  are  at  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Ttuin.  His  house 
is  still  shown.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  his  statue  by  OaUetU  (1862).  — 
Near  Cento  is  situated  Pieve  di  Cento  (steam-tramway  from  Bologna,  see 
p.  387),  a  small  town  with  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Santa  Maria  Assunta : 
the  high-altar-piece  is  a  fine  Assumption  by  Ouido  Rmi. 

88  M.  8an  Giorgio  di  Piano;  93  M.  Castelmaggiore,  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  Increases  as  Bologna  Is  approached. 

9972  M.  Bologna,  see  p.  -386. 
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Xailway  SUttoa  (PI.  A,  2,  3;  unpretending  restaurant),  outside  the 
Porta  Po.  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town,  */fi  M.  from  the  hotels. 

Hotala  (bargain  desirable,  comp.  p.  xx).  Albsroo  Bukopa  (PI.  b  |  E/4), 
Corso  della  Qiovecca,  opposite  the  post-office)  Smlla  d'Oro  (PI.  a;  D,  4), 
opposite  the  castle,  R.  0-3,  oma.  •/«  fr-i  trattoria  at  both^  Alb.-Bistob. 
Italia,  new;  Psllboriho  ■  Oaiaka  (PI.  c;  D,  4),  Piasca  Torquato  Tasso, 
with  frequented  trattoria,  B.  !</«  fir.,  plain  but  good.  Mosquitoes  trouble- 
some in  summer. 

Oa/te.  ViUani^  Piaua  del  Commereio;  Fohhini^  Corso  della  GioTeeca, 
opposite  the  post  office.  —  Baataorant.  ^CqH^i-RUtor.  Eden,  Largo  Castello, 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  oastle  (concerts  in  the  evening). 

Poit  ft  Telegraph  Office  (Pi.  £,  4),  Cono  della  Oiovecca. 

Oab,  per  drive  Vt  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.,  with  two  horses  1  fr.  and  1  fr.  80  o.  \ 
from  the  station  to  the  town  1  fr.,  with  two  horses  IVs  fr.  (at  night  2  fr.) ; 
per  hour  IVtfr.,  with  two  horses  2  fr.,  each  additional  ^/thx.  60  or  80  c.; 
trank  over  65  lbs.  25  c. 

Tramway  (16  c.)  from  the  station  to  the  cathedral:  from  the  cathedral 
to  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  F,  8). 

Principal  Attraotiona  (Vs-1  day):  Oastello;  Cathedral;  Museo  Schifa- 
noia;  Palazzo  de*  Diamanti. 

Ferrara  (30  ft.),  sitnated  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Po,  in  a  fertile 
hut  monotonons  plain,  is  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  32,400  in- 
hab.  and  some  industries  (sugar-refineries,  etc.),  and  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  and  of  a  university.  It  possesses  broad  streets,  numerous 
palaces,  and  other  reminiscences  of  its  golden  period,  when  it  was  a 
prosperous  commercial  place,  numbering  100,000  inhab.,  and  the 
seat  of  the  celebrated  court  of  the  House  of  Este. 

The  family  of  Este  was  probably  descended  from  the  Carlovingian 
governors  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  derived  its  feudal  name  from  the  castle 
mentioned  at  p.  263.  A*zo  11.  (d.  1097)  became  Count  or  Mabobavk  of 
EsTB  under  Emp.  Henry  IV.  His  son  TTel/ (founder  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Guelphs)  was  invested  with  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  his  son 
Henrp  the  Proud  became  the  founder  of  the  families  of  Brunswick  and 
Hanover.  FoUo  (ca.  1097-1135),  the  eldest  son  of  Azzo,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Italian  house  of  Este.  OhUzo  II,  (d.  1293),  who  established  a 
permanent  dominion  over  Modena  in  1288  and  Reggio  in  1289,  considerably 
extended  the  power  of  his  house.  Niccolo  111,  (d.  1441)  summoned  to  his 
court  in  1424  the  erudite  Chutrino  (1870-1460),  who  here  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  prosperous  school  of  liberal  learning.  In  1452  lliccolo^B  son 
BoTBo  received  the  title  of  Dukb  of  Modbna  and  Rbggio  from  Emp. 
Frederick  UI..  and  in  1470  that  of  Duke  of  Febbaba  from  Pope  Paul  11. 
He  died  in  1471.  His  brother  Hercules  1.  (1471-1506),  and  the  son  of  the 
latter,  Alphonso  1.  (1605-34),  whose  second  wife  was  the  infamous  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  were  powerful  and  infiuential  princes.  Lodovico  Ariosio  (1474-1533*, 
p.  SiS),  the  greatest  Italian  poet  of  the  I6th  cent.,  was  in  the  service  of 
Alphonso  from  1518.  Though  bloody  feuds  distracted  the  roling  family, 
the  city  at-eadiiy  grew  in  prosperity.  Herculet  11,  (1534-58),  son  of  Alphonso, 
was  tlie  husband  of  Renata^  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  patroness 
of  the  Reformers  Calvin  and  Marot,  to  whom  she  accorded  an  asylum. 
Having  declared  herself  in  favour  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  she  was 
separated  from  her  husband  and  children.  Her  son  Alphonso  11,  (1558-97) 
raised  the  glory  of  Ferrara  to  its  culminating  point,  but  with  him  the 
family  became  extinct,  his  three  marriages  being  childless.  He  was  the 
patron  of  the  poets  Tasto  (1544-95)  and  Chuurini  (author  of  the  ^Pastor  Fido'; 
bom  at  Ferrara  in  1537,  died  at  Venice  in  1612).  Qoethe  in  his  *Torquato 
Tasso"  lias  drawn  a  faithful  picture  of  the  court  of  Ferrara  about  the  year 
1575,  altbough  a  somewhat  ideal  colouring  is  given  to  some  of  the  characters. 
His   dMcription  of  the  attachment  of  Tasso  to  Eleonora  (1537-81),  the 
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youngeflt  unmarried  sister  of  the  duke,  seems  to  haye  a  poetical  founda- 
tion only.  ^n»a  (1531-1607),  one  of  the  sisters,  was  married  to  the  Due 
de  Guise,  and  afterwards  to  the  Due  de  Nemours;  Lucruia  (1534-96),  the 
other  sister,  was  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  TJrbino.  Alphonso  n.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cesare  cTEHCt  descendant  of  a  natural  son  of  Alphonso  I.,  hut 
onlv  as  Duke  of  Hodena  and  Reggio,  Ferrara  and  Gomacchio  having  beea 
claimed  by  Pope  Clement  VIU.  in  1597  as  vacant  fiefs.  In  the  history  of 
art  and  science  the  renown  of  the  House  of  Este  is  immortal. 
^Whoe'er  in  Italy  ia  known  to  fame 
This  lordly  House  as  frequent  guest  can  claim/ 
The  art  of  Fainting  was  liberally  patronised  at  Ferrara,  as  at  all  the 
other  Italian  courts,  but  the  Ferrarese  painters  did  not  succeed  in  main- 
taining full  independence.  In  the  15th  century  they  were  chiefly  influ- 
enced by  the  Paduan  school  and  by  Piero  della  Francesca  of  Umbria. 
This  double  influence  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Cosimo  Twa  (1432-1495), 
of  Francesco  Cotsa  (d.  at  Bologna  in  1477),  whose  easel-paintings  are  fre- 
quently crude  and  angular,  and  of  ErcoU  tU*  Roberti  (d.  1496),  the  most 
eminent  of  the  early-Renaissance  painters  of  Ferrara  next  to  Tura.  The 
chief  works  of  this  period  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Schifanoia 
(p.  383).  —  Lorenzo  Cosia  (1460-1535;  comp.  p.  268),  another  Ferrarese 
master,  left  his  home  in  his  youth  and  came  into  intimate  relations  of 
action  and  reaction  with  Francesco  Francia,  the  chief  master  of  the  fiolog- 
nese  school  (comp.  p.  389).  The  other  great  masters  of  the  16th  cent,  also 
owed  much  to  external  sources.  At  their  head  stands  Doito  Dosti  (ca.  1479- 
1542),  who  shows  the  influence  of  Ariosto  in  his  poetically  conceived  genre 
works  and  of  Giorgione  in  his  landscapes.  —  Benvwnio  Tin  (1481-1559), 
usually  known  as  Oardfalo  from  his  birthplace,  long  associated  wiUi 
Dossi,  is  best  represented  in  the  galleries  of  Rome.  The  attempts  of  thii 
somewhat  prosaic  master  to  rival  the  idealistic  conceptions  of  Raphael 
resulted  disastrously.  The  productions  of  his  later  period,  such  as  those 
in  the  Pal.  de'  Diamanti  (p.  384),  though  of  great  technical  perfection, 
become  tedious  through  the  insipid  sweetness  and  empty  conventionality 
of  the  heads.  —  Lodovico  Maztolino  (1481-1530)  is  known  for  his  fiery  red 
colouring,  but  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  his  great 
contemporaries.  —  Correggio  (p.  365)  received  his  first  artistic  training  in 
the  school  of  Ferrara.  —  The  Princes  of  Este,  especially  Isabella  d'Este 
who  married  a  Duke  of  Mantua  (p.  258),  were  eager  collectors  of  the  worki 
of  Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Titian  also  occasionally  resided  at 
Ferrara,  where  he  painted  three  Bacchanalian  scenes  (now  in  London  and 
Madrid)  for  Alphonso  I. 

Comp.  *The  Story  of  Ferrara',  by  Mm  E.  Noya  (1904;  Mediseval  Towns 
series),  and  'Dukes  and  Poets  in  Ferrara"  by  E.  0.  Gardner  (1804). 

We  appioacli  the  town  from  the  station  by  the  former  Porta  Po 
(PI.  B,  2),  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  town-wall  (once  5V2  M.  in  elf  cult), 
and  the  broad  Vialb  Oavoub  (PL  B,  0,  D,  2-4).  —  At  the  end  of 
this  street,  beyond  the  little  Public  Park,  rises  the  — 

*Ca8teUo  (Pi.  D,  4),  an  ancient  and  picturesque  edifice  with 
four  towers,  surrounded  by  a  moat.  It  was  built  after  1385  by  Bar- 
tolino  da  Novara  for  Nlccold  II.,  and  partly  restored  after  a  flre  in 
1554  and  after  the  earthquake  of  1570,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
prefect  and  other  local  authorities.  The  custodian  is  to  be  found  at 
the  S.W.  entrance  (adm.  daily,  Sun.  till  noon  only;  ring  at  the  iron 
gate  to  the  right ;  fee  1/2-I  fr.).  The  Sala  del  Consiglio  Ptovineiale 
and  the  adjacent  Sala  di  Napoli,  in  the  apartments  of  the  prefecture, 
contain  frescoes  of  the  school  of  Doaso  Doasi ,  representing  athletic 
exercises  of  the  ancient  palsestra.  The  frescoes  in  the  next  room, 
the  Sala  delV  Aurora  (said  to  be  Eleonora's  room),  representing  the 
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four  stages  of  the  day  (aurora,  meriggio,  vespero,  notte)  with  a 
beautiful  frieze  with  children  (*putti'),  are  finer.  Adjacent  is  a 
cabinet  with  three  Bacchanalia  by  followers  of  Oardfalo, 

The  enitodian  shows  also  a  dungeon  at  the  base  of  the  'lion  tower\ 
where  the  Marffrave  Hichola*  III.  confined  his  faithless  wife  Parifina 
Jialaie*ta  and  his  natural  son  Hugo^  her  paramour,  before  beheading  them 
(Hay  21st,  14%).  Lord  Byron  in  his  poem  of  'Farisina'  substitutes  the 
name  of  Abo  for  Nicholas  as  being  more  metrical.  Visitors  also  see  the 
prison  in  which  Alphonso  L  confined  for  life  his  brother  Julius  and  the 
Priaee  Ferrante  d'Este  after  their  conspiracy  in  1506. 

In  the  email  Piazza  Torqnato  Tasso,  to  the  W.  of  the  castle, 
is  the  elegant  Gothic  church  of  San  Qiuliano  (PI.  2 ;  D,  4),  dating 
from  1406.  —  In  the  Piazza  Savonarola  (PI.  3),  on  the  S.  of  the 
castle,  rises  a  monument  to  Qirolamo  Savonarola^  who  was  born  at 
Ferrara  on  21st  Sept.,  1452  (*in  tempi  corrotti  e  serrili  dei  ylzi  e 
dei  tiranni  flagellatore* ;  p.  468). 

The  large  group  of  buildings  extending  from  the  Piazza  SaTO- 
narola  to  the  Pllzza  dblla  Gattbdaale  (PI.  D,  5)  is  the  Palazzo 
del  MunUipio  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  the  oldest  residence  of  the  £8te  family, 
modernized  in  1739.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Piazza  della  Catte- 
drale,  under  the  columns  of  the  so-called  Volta  del  CavaUo^  which 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  loggia  erected  by  Hercules  I.  in  1503  and 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  Nicholas  III.  until  1796.  In  the  court  is 
a  fine  staircase  of  the  same  period;  in  the  interior  is  a  room  said  to 
have  been  decorated  by  JOoaao  Doasi. 

The  *Oathedral  (^San  Giorgio;  PI.  D,  5)  has  an  imposing  facade 
with  three  series  of  round  arches ,  one  above  the  other ,  an  ad- 
mirahle  example  of  the  Lombard  style.  The  lower  part  of  the 
front  and  the  lateral  facades  date  from  1135 ;  the  upper  part  is  of 
the  13t1i  cent.,  the  sculptures  mainly  of  the  13th  and  14th.  The 
projecting  portal,  embellished  with  two  lions,  was  added  at  a  later 
period ;  the  reliefs  are  of  an  earlier  date ,  some  of  them  being  by 
Nieolaus  and  Wiligelmus  (p.  248). 

The  fine  Intebiok,  with  its  aisles  and  double  transept,  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  facade,  as  it  was  modernized  in  the  baroque  style  by 
Ifasgarelli  in  1712.  In  the  2nd  Tbanbxpt  on  the  right :  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence  by  Chtereino  (ruined);  on  the  altar  at  the  back,  Crucifixion  with 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  St.  George,  and  St.  Haurelius,  five  figures  in  bronze,  by 
Mceold  Baroncelli  and  Dom.  di  Paris  (1453-68)  •,  terracotta  figures  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  in  both  transepts  by  Alfonso  Lombardi  (1624;  repainted). 
—  In  the  Choib,  to  the  right,  Annunciation,  to  the  left,  St.  George,  by 
CoHmo  Tura.  —  6th  altar  to  the  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  saints  below, 
by  /v.  Francia  (late  work).  —  3rd  altar  on  the  left.  Madonna  enthroned 
with  sadnts,  by  Garo/alo  (1624).  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  principal 
door,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  fresco,  by  the  same  master  (retouched).  — 
In  the  rooms  adjoining  the  sacristy,  Garo/alo,  Annunciation  \  Dom.  Panetii^ 
Madonna,  with  two  donors ;  Oiacomo  da  Siena^  Statue  of  the  Madonna  (1408). 

At  the  S.  comer  of  the  cathedral  rises  a  handsome  but  unfinished 
Campanile  in  four  massive  stories,  erected  in  the  Renaissance  style 
In  1461-93  (top  story  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.).  —  Opposite 
to  it  la  the  PaZ.  della  Ragione,  a  Gothic  brick  building,  erected  in 
1321-26,  restored  in  1833-41,  and  still  containing  the  courts  of 
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justice.  —  Beyond  it,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Bomano,  is  the  for- 
mer church  of  San  Romano  ^  an  elegant  brick  building  now  used 
as  a  storehouse ;  on  the  W.  side  are  the  remains  of  ancient  cloisters. 

The  Seminario  Arcivescovile  (PI.  1 ;  D,  4),  formerly  the  Palaszo 
Trotti-Estense^  Via  Cairoli  32,  contains  frescoes  by  Garofalo  in  two 
rooms  on  the  groundfloor  (best  light  about  midday ;  fee  1/2  f^-i  closed 
on  Sun.). 

The  paintings  (1520)  in  the  Ist  Room  (vestibnle)  are  much  injured. 
Those  in  the  2nd  Boom  (1519),  thoagh  too  sombre  for  ceiling-paintings, 
are  artistically  of  great  beauty  and  well-preserved.  Tasteful  ornament- 
ation. David  and  Goliath,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  Prometheus,  etc., 
are  represented.  In  the  centre  is  an  illusive  painting  of  persons  looking 
down  over  a  parapet,  among  them  a  portrait  of  the  artist. 

San  Paolo  (PI.  D,  5),  built  In  the  late-Benaissance  style  about 
1573  by  Alberto  Schiatti,  contains  pictures  by  Carlo  Borwne  and 
ScarsellinOy  and  on  the  pillar  to  the  right,  a  bust  by  AUss.  Vittoria 
of  Ant.  Montecatino,  the  friend  and  minister  of  Alphonso  II. 

The  Univeriity  (PI.  D,  E,  5, 6),  now  attended  by  about  250  stud- 
ents, occupies  a  building  erected  by  0,  B.  AleotH  in  in  1587.  In 
the  court  are  Latin  inscriptions,  Boman  and  early-Christian  sarco- 
phagi, and  a  few  Bomanesque  sculptures. 

The  UwvEBsrrr  Librabt  (adm.  on  week-days  10-4 •,  librarian:  Prof. 
Gius.  Agnelli),  founded  in  1746,  possesses  aboat  iOQ,(X)0  vols,  and  3000  MSS. 
Among  the  latter  are  several  cantos  of  the  ^Orlando  Pnrioso^  in  Ariosto's 
handwriting,  and  a  transcript  of  Tatso*s  ^Gerusalemme  Liberata\  both  with 
numerous  corrections;  letters  and  poems  written  by  Tasso  in  prison;  and 
OuarinCs  MS.  of  the  ^Pastor  Fido\  Among  the  printed  books  are  fifty-two 
old  editions  of  Ariosto.  His  monument,  erected  by  Q.  B.  Aleotti  in  1610^12, 
was  brought  hither  from  San  Benedetto  (p.  335)  in  1801.  Autographs  of 
the  Este  family,  the  poets  Alfieri  and  Garducci,  etc.,  are  also  shown. 

The  Casa  degli  Ariosti  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  in  the  adjacent  Via  Gluoco 
del  Pallone  (No.  29),  belonged  to  the  parents  of  the  poet. 

San  Francesco  (PI.  E,  5),  a  brick  church  in  the  early-Benais- 
sance  style,  erected  after  1494  by  Biagio  Bossetti,  is  entirely  covered 
with  domes,  and  each  aisle  is  flanked  with  chapels  and  elabor- 
ately painted.  The  frieze  of  *putti'  and  foliage  is  by  Oirolamo  da 
Carpi  (ca.  1550).  In  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  left  are  frescoes  by 
Qarofalo,  the  Kiss  of  Judas,  with  the  donors.  A  famous  echo  bere 
(under  the  second  dome  in  the  nave)  answers  sixteen  times  if 
awakened  with  due  energy.  —  A  simple  slab  outside,  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  commemorates  Oiamhattista  Pigna,  the  secretary 
of  Alphonso  II.  and  alleged  rival  of  Tasso. 

The  dilapidated  Casa  Bomei  (PI.  E,  5),  Via  Savonarola  28,  de- 
corated in  the  Interior  with  frescoes  and  graceful  grotesques  of  the 
school  of  Dosso  Dossi,  affords  a  good  idea  of  an  aristocratic  resi- 
dence of  the  Benaissance  period. 

In  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Corpus  Domini  (PI.  E,  6 ;  adnu  by 
special  permission  only)  are  the  tombs  of  Alphonso  I.  andLncrezia 
Borgia,  IsabeUa  d'Este  (p.  258),  Duke  Hercules  II.,  and  his  daugh- 
ters Lucrezla  and  Eleonora. 
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Santa  Masia  in  Vado  (PI.  F,  6),  one  of  the  oldest  chuiches  at 
Ferrara,  but  altered  in  the  early-Benaissanoe  style  after  1495  by 
Biagio  Roasetti  and  Bartolomeo  Tristani  according  to  plans  by  Er- 
cole  Orandiy  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  flat  ceiling  resting 
on  ten  colnmns,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  It  contains  floe  fres- 
coes by  Carlo  Bonone. 

At  No.  23,  Via  Scandiana,  is  the  Falauo  Scandiana,  usually 
called  the  Pal,  Schifanoia  (PI.  F,  6;  ^SaDssouol'),  once  a  chateau 
of  the  Este  family,  and  now  the  property  of  the  town.  It  was  begun 
by  Alberto  d'Este  in  1391,  and  completed  under  Borso  by  Pietro 
Benvenuti  in  1466-69.  Over  the  handsome  portal  Is  the  unicorn 
from  Borso's  armorial  bearings.  In  1898  the  palazzo  was  fitted  up 
as  the  MusEo  Civico  Sohifanoia,  for  the  municipal  collection  of 
antiquities.    Adm.  10-4  (Oct.-March  11-3),  50  c. 

The  Principal  Saloon  (ist  floor)  contains  some  celebrated  ^Freacoes, 
completed  abont  1470.  Only  seven  of  the  original  twelve  scenes  are 
preserved  and  these  are  much  damaged.  The  finest  are  on  the  £.  wall, 
opposite  the  entrance.  In  the  upper  row  are  the  gods  of  the  months  in 
triumphal  ehariota  and  allegorica!  representations  of  the  months.  These 
and  the  aigns  of  the  zodiao  (in  the  middle)  are  by  pupils  of  Cosimo  Tura. 
In  the  lower  row  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  Borso  and  employments  of 
men  in  the  various  months,  by  Franc.  Costa.  —  The  show-cases  contain 
31  *Choir  Books  from  the  University  Library,  13  dating  from  1449,  with 
miniatures  by  Quiniforie  V^nmercato  of  Milan,  the  remainder  from  1468; 
also  a  MS.  Bible  written  by  Matteo  cT Alessandria  (1469-76) ^  and  an  early 
Paduan  printed  copy  (1473)  of  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  with  exquisite 
miniatures. 

The  Sala  dsgli  Stcochi  (the  former  vestibule),  richly  decorated  with 
fine  mouldings  (frieze  and  ceiling)  by  Dom.  di  Paris  of  Padua  (1467),  and 
an  adjoining  room  contain  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian  an- 
tiquities, and  also  a  valuable  collection  of  coins.  The  latter  includes 
4(X)  Ferrarese  coins  besides  Renaissance  medals  and  plaquettes  by  Pisa- 
nello,  Mattso  de"  PasHy  Marescotti,  Sperandio,  etc.  The  Venetian  rostri^  or 
sliips*  prows,  are  trophies  from  the  naval  battle  on  the  Po  in  1509,  in 
which  Ariosto,  then  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  probably 
took  part. 

To  the  S.  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vado,  in  the  Via  Porta  d*Amore,  is 
the  Palano  Costabili  or  Palazzo  Scrofa-  Calcagnini  (PI.  F,  7), 
erected  for  Lodovlco  11  Moro  (p.  132),  bnt  left  nncompleted.  Hand* 
some  court.  On  the  gronndfioor  to  the  left  are  two  rooms  with  ex- 
cellent ceiling- frescoes  by  Ercole  Grandi  (ca.  1510):  in  the  first, 
prophets  and  sibyls ;  in  the  second,  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  grisaille. 

In  the  neighbonrlng  Yia  Formignana,  on  the  S.E.  verge  of  the 
town,  is  the  elegant  little  Renaissance  chnrch  of  La  Madonnina 
(PI.  F,  7),  designed  by  Alb.  Schiatti.  —  Behind  it,  by  a  bastion  of 
the  same  name,  rises  the  Montagnone  (PI.  G,  7),  extolled  by  Tasso, 
a.nd  now  a  reservoir  of  the  waterworks. 

Outside  the  Porta  Bomana  (PI.  F,  8 ;  tramway,  see  p.  3t9),  is  the  church 
of  8aa  CMo^o,  where  Pope  Eugene  IV.  opened  the  Council  convened  in 
1438  with  a  view  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  in 
tl&e  presence  of  the  Greek  Emp.  John  Paleeologus.  This  locality  being 
considered  unhealthy,  the  seat  of  the  Council  was  transferred  to  Florence 
in.  1439.    The  church  (interior  modernized  after  1700)  contains  the  tomb 
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of  Bishop  Lor.  Roverella,  by  AnArogio  da  Mikmo  (1475).  some  of  the  oni»- 
ments  executed  in  the  studio  of  Ant.  RosseWno.  The  fine  brick  tower  wm 
built  by  Biagio  Rotseiti  (1486). 


The  N.  QuABTEB,  or  *Addizlone  Ercnlea',  built  by  Hercules  I. 
In  1492  et  seq.,  Is  traversed  by  two  main  streets,  the  Corso  Vittorio 
EmanueU  and  the  Corso  di  Porta  Po  and  di  Porta  Mare.  At  their 
Intersection  (PL  D,  E,  3)  are  situated  four  handsome  palaces ,  tbe 
finest  of  which  are  the  Renaissance  PaHaxsto  Proaperi  (formerly 
Sacrati),  built  about  1600,  with  a  fine  portal  (Porta  de'Leoni)  and 
admirable  ornamentation,  and  the  — 

Palasso  de'  Diamanti,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  facets  of  tlie 
stones,  a  handsome  early-Renaissance  structure,  erected  for  Sigis- 
mondo  d'Este  by  Biagio  Roisetti  after  1492,  though  not  completed 
until  1567.  Since  1842  it  has  belonged  to  the  town  and  it  now  con- 
tains the  Ateneo  Civieo  and  the  important  *Ctvte  Picture  QaUery, 
most  of  the  works  in  which  belong  to  the  School  of  Ferrara,  Adm. 
daily  10-4,  on  Sun.  &  holidays  12-4,  1  fr. ;  entrance  to  the  left  in 
the  court;  good  light  necessary.  Catalogue  (1896)  60c.  Director: 
Prof.  Aug.  Droghetti. 

I.  Boom  (to  the  left).  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  Rocco  Marcm 
(not  Palma  Vecehio),  The  Tribute  Honey  (retouched);  Panetti  (master  of 
Oarofalo),  St.  Paul,  a  fresco.  —  II.  Boom.  To  the  left,  Panetti^  Annun- 
ciation; P€Ueffrino  Munari^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Geminian  and 
Jerome  (1509).  —  III.  Boox  (r.):  opposite  the  window,  Cosimo  Ttira,  two 
round  pictures  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Maurelius ;  also «  Srcok 
Grandi  (?),  Pieti,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  Tura  (?),  St.  Jerome.  —  We  now 
return  through  the  second  room  to  the  IV.  Boom  :  QarofalOy  The  Old  and 
New  Testament,  an  allegorical  fresco  from  Sant^  Andrea.  —  V.  B.ook  (fine 
Benaissance  ceiling  in  this  and  the  following  rooms).  QoarofaHo^  Baising 
of  Lazarus  (1632).  —  VI.  Boox.  Bono  Dossi,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in 
Patmoa;  Qaro/alOj  Madonna  delPilastro  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1549); 
Ortolcmo(1)^  Adoration  of  the  Child  (1513);  Qarofalo^  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  with  a  carnation  (garofalo)  painted  in  the  foreground  by  way  of 
signature  (1537);  Led.  MattoUno^  Adoration  of  the  Child,  with  S8.  Bene- 
dict and  Albericus  (the  only  picture  by  this  master  with  lax|;e  l^ure8)i 
Qarofcaoy  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  —  VII.  Boom.  Ouercim^  Decap- 
itation of  St.  Maurelius;  Garofalo  ^  *  Madonna  among  clouds,  with  So. 
Jerome  and  Francis  of  Assisi  and  donors  below  (1514);  Vitt.  CarpaedOy 
Death  of  Mary  (1506);  Grandi 0)^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian;  Garo/alOy 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  (1519),  San  Niccol6  da  Tolentino  celebrating 
mass.  —  VIII.  Boox.  Dosso  Dcgti ,  Annunciation ;  Timoteo  Viti  (?),  Assump- 
tion of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt;  Panetti^  St.  Andrew.  —  IX.  Boox.  Bear^wall,  Dosio 
Do$siy  *Altar-piece  in  six  parts.  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Augustine 
and  Sebastian  on  the  left,  and  SS.  Ambrose  and  George  on  the  right,  above 
the  Besurrection,  one  of  the  master's  finest  works  (ruined  by  retouching); 
Garofalo  y  Miraculous  resuscitation  on  the  finding  of  the  Cross  (1536), 
*Madonna  del  Biposo  (1525). 

Adjoining  Boom  IV  is  the  little  Museo  del  RUorgimento,  —  We  retrace 
•our  steps  and  straight  opposite  the  entrance  pass  into  X.-XIII.  Boons 
which  contain  modern  pictures.  —  XIII.  Boom.  Drawings  and  engrav- 
ings (incl.  Gaet.  Previati,  The  plague). 

In  tlie  Corao  dl  Porta  Po,  a  little  farther  to  the  W.,  is  the  Be- 
naissance church  of  San  Benedetto  (PI.  €,  2,  3),  begun  In  1496 
And  finished  about  1550  by  Giambattiata  and  Alberto  Tristaniy  con- 
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sisting  of  nave  and  aisles  supported  by  pillars,  and  flanked  with 
chapels.  The  circular  Tanlting  of  the  naTe  is  interrupted  by  domes. 
By  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left:  Carlo  BononCf  Christ  in  glory,  with 
nine  Benedictine  saints.  The  left  transept  contains  some  good 
paintings  by  8car$ellino.  The  old  monastery,  now  a  barrack  (keys 
at  the  Palazzo  Comnnale,  not  always  quickly  obtained),  is  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Searaellino  and  Doaao  Doaai  (?);  that  of  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  refectory  represents  Paradise,  with  saints  and  angels, 
among  whom  Ariosto  caused  himself  to  be  painted. 

The  simple  IToiMe  of  Ariosto  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  which  he  erected 
for  himself  after  1526  and  in  which  he  died  in  1633,  Via  deU* 
Ariosto  No.  67 ,  has  been  the  property  of  the  town  since  1811.  It 
bears  the  inscription,  composed  by  the  poet  himself : 

*Parva,  fed  apta  mibi,  sed  nnlli  obnozia,  8ed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  ted  tamen  aere  do]na«\ 
A  few  reminiscences  of  Ariosto  are  shown  in  the  interior. 

A  Statue  of  Ariosto  by  Franc.  Yidoni,  on  a  lofty  column  in  the 
Piazza  Ariostea  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  was  placed  there  in  1833.  The  column 
was  originally  intended  for  a  monument  to  Hercules  I. :  till  1796  it 
bore  a  statue  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  in  1810-14  one  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pcd,  Roncagalli^ 
Zattij  and  on  the  W.  side  the  Pal.  Mazsuechi-Bevilaequa^  the  latter 
with  a  fine  colonnaded  court.  —  At  the  comer  of  the  Via  Borso, 
which  leads  to  -the  cemetery,  stands  the  Pal.  Massari  (PI.  E,  3 } 
16th  cent.)  with  a  valuable  picture  gallery  and  a  fine  park. 

The  church  of  San  Cristoforo  (PI.  B,  F,  2),  in  the  Campo  SarUo, 
formerly  a  Carthusian  monastery,  is  a  handsome  Renaissance  build- 
ing (1498-1553).  The  cemetery  (adm.  Sun.  &  Thurs.  only,  free) 
contains  a  bust  of  the  art -historian  Count  Leopoldo  Cicognara 
(1767-1834)  by  Canova,  and  several  tasteful  modern  monuments 
by  Tenerani,  Tadolini,  Bartolini,  and  others. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  ddla  Rosa  (PL  C,  D,  3;  1624),  in 
the  Via  degli  Armari,  contains  (Ist  chapel  to  the  left)  a  Pieti,  with 
eight  painted  terracotta  figures,  by  Guido  Mazzoni  (p.  372). 

The  Chiesa  del  QesU  (PI.  D,  E,  4)  possesses  a  good  painting  by 
Gins.  Maria  Crespi  (2nd  altar  on  the  right),  representing  the  Swoon 
of  St.  Stanislaus.  Beneath  the  choir-gallery  is  the  handsome  tomb 
of  Barbara  d* Austria  (d.  1572),  second  wife  of  Alphonso  II.  —  Close 
by  is  the  PaUuto  Crispi  (PI.  D,  4) ,  a  dignified  late-Benaissance 
building  by  GiroL  da  Carpi. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Anna  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  Corse  Giovecca  No.  41, 
is  interestiog  as  the  place  where  Taaso  was  kept  in  confinement 
from  1579  to  1586,  by  orderiof  Alphonso  II.,  on  account  of  his 
mental  alienation.  A  cell  is  shown  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  incarcerated,  with  the  names  of  Byron,  Lamartine,  and  other 
poets  written  on  the  walls.  —  Adjoining  the  hospital  is  the  former 
Pal,  BovereUa,  erected  in  1508,  with  an  early-Renaissance  facade. 

Basdsksb.  Italy  I.  13th  Bdit.  20 
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Netf  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Oono  deUa  GloYeeoa,  to| 
(No.  1741  stands  the  Pakaasina  Eitense  (PL  F,  5;  now  1 
the  townj,  a  garden-pavilion,  letaining  traces  of  deooral 
ings  of  the  school  of  Dosso  Dossi  (1569). 

A  Stsam  Tbaxwat  rani  from  Ferrara  to  the  Utile  ton 
Codigoro  (Alb.  dltaliat  Leon  d^Oro;  sugar-reftneriea),  ▼!&  (30  I 
in  the  delta  of  the  Po,  which  ha«  recently  been  drained  and  j 
claimed  for  agriculture.    On  the  old  road  from  Bayenna  to  Vfij^ 
from  Godigoro,  lief  the  once  famous  *Badia  di  Pompoao 
abandoned  in  the  middle  ages  on  account  of  the  malaria.    T 
the  refectory,  and  some  others  of  the  conTcntual  buildings,  ' 
frescoes  by  painters  of  the  school  of  Rimini,  are  still  sti 
church,  an  edifice  of  1116,  in  the  style  of  the  early-Christi 
has  a  fine  old  mosaic  pavement.    The  campanile  (164  ft.  high) J 
106S  and  is  still  in  good  preservation. 

From  Ostellato  (see  above)  a  highroad  (diligenee  to  Coma 
daily  in  2i/s  hrs.)  runs  to  the  B.  to  CbfnaecMo,  aa  old  town  oa 
and  chief  place  in  the  VcOU  di  Contaeehio^  which  abound  in  eela. 
is  also  about  to  be  reclaimed.    The  road  goes  on  to  the  feapi 
navMca, 

Fbom  Feb&aba  to  Ravbkna,  46  M.,  railway  in  2-2V2  * 
8  fr.  60,  6  fr.  5,  3  fr.  90  c).   The  district  traversed  is  moi 
with  few  villages  and  harren  fields  alternating  with  marshf 
10^2  M.  Montesanto;  15  M.  Portomaggiore,  the  junction  of  al 
via  Budrio  to  (29  M.)  Bologna;  21  M.  Argenta.   The  Reno  (^ 
is  crossed.  26  M.  Lavettola  (Junction  for  Lugo,  p.  409); J 
Alfonsine.  —  46  M.  Bavenna,  see  p.  409. 
Bailway  from  Ferrara  to  Stuzara,  see  p.  264. 
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Kain  BaUway  Station  (PI.  B,  1 ;  *Raa.  RestauraiUt  d^j.  or  D.  ind 
SVs  fr*),  outside  the  Porta  Oalliera,  for  the  lines  Milan- Bologna -1 
Florence  (BE.  50.  67),  Modena- Mantua-Verona  (B.  42),  Ferrara- 1 
Venice  (BR.  54,  43),  Gastel  Bolognese-Bavenna  (B.  68),  and  Caatel  Bolo^ 
Faenza-Florence  (B.  69).  Town-office  in  V  Palaaso  Comonale  (p* ' 
Piaiaa  del  ll^ettuno;  (keeping- car  agency  at  (he  rail,  restaurant.  -^  8t 
ary  Station^  outside  the  Porta  San  Vitale  (PI.  H,  3),  for  the  bianch-1 
Budrio  and  Portomaggiore  (see  above). 

Hotels.    'Gband  HdrsL  Bbum  (PL  a;  G,  4),  in  the  Palaaso  Main 
Via  Ugo  Bass!  33,   German,  an  old  established  house,  B.  8Vt-6,  bati 
B.  IVs,  d^j.  SVs,  D.  6,  pens.  10- 12,   omnibus  l-li/s  tt.\  *HdTSL  pItaI 
Baqlioni  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  in  the  Palasao  Mattel,  cor.  of  Via  Ugo  Bassl  and! 
Pietrafltta,  B.  from  31/2,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  3V3,  D.  4Vs,  omn.  1  fir.jJ>oth  of  I 
first  class,  with  lift  and  steam-heating.  —  Hot.  Pbixboriho  (PI.  e;  I>«J 
Via  Ugo  Bassi  7,  with  lift  and  covered  court,  well  spoken  of,  B.  3M| 
B.  1,  d^j.  21/s,  D.  4,  pens,  (for  a  stay  of  notices  than S days)  8-9 fr.,  M 
Included,  omn.  Vs-'A  ''•  (visited  by  Lord  Byron  in  1819,   according  tol 
inscription);  Stella D'lTALiA  (PI.  t\  B,  4),  Via  Biazoli  o,  with  freq — 
restaurant,  B.  21/4-374  fr.,  omn.  60  c.,  Italian,  very  fairs  HdT.  du  t 
GoBOHA  dItalia  (PI.  e;  E,  2),  Via  deir  Indipendenia  65;  HOt.Tbi 
MftTBOPOLB  (PL  h;  E,  4),  Via  BizaoU  26,  with  steam-heating  and  t 
restaurant,  B.  2-3,  omn.  */i  fr. ;  Alb.  San  Mabco  (PL  It  B,  2). '^a  dall* 
dipendenia  60.  —  Less  pretentious:   Goxmbbcio  (PL  1^,  4),  Vi*  dfll 
Orefiei  2,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  Boma  (PL  k;  D,  6),  Via  d*AsegUo  1     ^ 
Qdattbo  Pbllbobini  (PL  g;  E,  4),  Via  Bizsoli,  B.  2»/«  fr.,  very  fair;  Aj».  , 
MxLAHo,  opposite  the  rail,  station,  well  spoken  of;  Txb  ZvooHBfTii  "u 
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della  Gaaepa  2  (PL  E,  4),  with  a  frequented  trattoria,  B.  lVt-3  fr.,  quite 
uupxetendiiif. 

Oaf^  CSaUTd  Ban  Fittro^  Via  Indlpendenza  5,  near  the  Piaxza  del 
Hetinno,  CttOral  Bar,  Piazia  del  Kettuno  (cor.  of  Via  deir  Indipendenaa), 
both  much  frequented  in  the  evening  ^  Caffi  delU  Sciantt^  Via  Farini  24; 
0^%  del  Commereio,  Via  Ugo  Bassi  (concerts  in  the  evening).  —  Con- 
feetioners:  Viteardi,  Via  Bixzoli;  Maiani,  Via  Ugo  Bassi. 

Bastaaranta.  At  the  hoteli;  also:  Sishtxmte  Firtnue,  Via  Indlpen- 
deaaa  10;  Bittorante  Edm  (see  below),  Via  Indipendensa  69  &  RittorcmU  al 
Vmo  del  Chianti,  Via  Biszoli  20b ;  Caffi  del  RUorffimentOy  Piazza  del  Nettano. 

Binwie  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  Central  Bar  (see  above),  Piazza  del  Kettuno ; 
Birreria  BotuaM,  at  the  Alb.  del  Oommercio,  Via  degli  Oreflci  2;  Birreria 
BelleUij  with  good  restaurant,  open-air  establishment  in  summer,  outside 
the  Porta  Azeglio. 

Past  Ottee  (PI.  SO;  D,  4)  in  the  Palazzo  Oomunale,  Piazza  del  Kettuno 
(to  be  transferred  to  the  new  building  in  the  Piazza  Minghetti,  PL  E,  5). 

—  Talegixaph  Ottee  (PL  31 ;  D,  4),  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  Palazzo  Gomunale, 
entrance,  Via  Ugo  Bassi  2. 

Oabe.  To  or  from  the  station  1,  at  night  (10p.m.-6  a.m.,  in  winter 
9-6)  iVs  fr.i  luggage  25-50  c.  Per  drive,  within  the  town,  V^i  at  night  1  fr. ; 
inside  the  lortiflcations  (Certosa,  etc.)  first  1/2  hr.  1  or  li/s  fr.,  each  follow- 
ing Vz  hr.  >/«  or  1  fr.  Outside  the  town :  to  the  Giardini  Margherita, 
San  Xichele  in  Bosco,  etc.,  2  fr.  per  hour;  to  the  Madonna  di  San  Luca 
(3  hre.)  10  fr. 

Eleotric  Tramwaya  (10-16  c).  1.  Porta  ^'Azeglio  (PL  D,  7)-Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanaele  (PL  E,  4,  b)'Ferrovia  (station;  PL  E,  1).  —  2.  Porta  Maztini 
(PI.  H,  6)- Via  Bizzoll  (PL  £,  4) -Via  Ugo  Baasi  (PL  D,  4) -Porto  Aurelio 
aaffi  (PL  A,  3).  —  3.  Piatta  VUtorio  Enumuae-F orU^  Sant*  Isaia  (PL  A,  4)- 
CeriOBtirMeloneeUo  (see  below).  —  Also  from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  to 
most  of  the  other  town- gates. 

Bteaai  Tramways.  1.  From  the  Piazza  Malpighi  (PL  C,  4),  by  the  Porta 
Sangozia  to  (IV4  M.)  Mel&neeUo  (1st  olass  «),  2nd  olass  15  c.)  and  to 
0V«  M.)  CoioleeeJUo,  both  at  the  foot  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Luca  (p.  406), 
and  to  (i4Vs  M.)  Bazzano  and  (20  M.)  Viffnola  (p.  376).  —  2.  From  a  point 
about  600  yds.  outside  the  Porta  Galliera  (PL  B,  1)  to  the  K.  to  (ISi/s  M.,  in 
l'/«  hrO  Pi«9e  4i  OentOy  whence  there  is  a  diligence  to  Cento,  comp.  p.  o78. 

—  8.  To  the  K.B.  to  (231/3  M.)  Maialbergo. 

Batiu.  rma  Bota  CCasa  di  Salute*),  outside  the  Porta  Castiglione; 
Ba9»*  di  Bemta  Lueia,  Via  CasUgUone  43;  BagM  del  Reno,  Via  S.  Felice  74. 

Thaatew.  Teatro  CamvmaU  (PL  60;  F,  4),  Via  Zamboni  90,  erected  by 
Blbbiena  in  1756-63.  performances  usually  in  late  autumn  only;  T.  del  Corto 
(PL  62;F,5),  Via  Santo  Stefano  31,  opened  in  1805,  reconstructed  in  1902; 
r.  Jhue  (PI.  64:  F,  6),  Via  Cartoleria  42;  T.  Contavalli  (PL  61;  F,  3),  Via 
Mentaaa  2,  established  In  1814  in  the  former  ehurch  of  the  Carmelites.  — 
Eden  MneU-ffaU  (PL  E,  1) ,  Via  deir  Indipendenza  69,  sometimes  closed. 

Open-air  Concert  (comp.  the  newspapers)  generally  on  Sunday,  1.30-3p.m., 
in  the  Piazza  Galvani,  at  the  baek  of  8.  Petronio ;  in  summer  in  the  Giar- 
dini Margherito  (p.  405). 

The  CHooeo  dal  Pallona,  or  ball-game,  in  the  Arena  del  PalUme  (PL  65; 
B,  Pt  2),  in  July-Sept,  only,  is  well  worth  seeing  (charge  for  admission; 
comp.  the  bills). 

Booksellera.  Ificc,  Zaniehem,  in  the  Portico  del  Pavaglione  (p.  894), 
under  the  arcades  of  the  Via  deU'  Archiginnasio.  —  Ezhibitiov  of  In- 
DUBTRiAL  A«T,  JEndlia  Arz,  Via  Ugo  Bassi  2l.  —  Photooraphs.  Poppi,  Via 
d* Azeglio  19;  at  the  Colomha,  in  the  Pavaglione.  —  Kewspapebs.  Jl  Beeto 
del  CarHno;  La  Oazzetta  delT  Emilia;  L*Awenire  d Italia  (clerical). 

Bank.    Banca  CommerdeOe  Italiana,  Via  Bizzoli  (Piazza  del  Kettuno). 

Bhopa.  The  best  are  in  the  Portico  del  Pavaglione,  Via  deir  Archi- 
ginnasio, and  in  the  Via  Bizzoli,  Via  Ugo  Bassi,  Via  deir  Indipendenza, 
etc.  —  Specialities  of  Bologna  are  TagliateUey  also  TorUllini  or  CappelUttt 
(rolled  maccaroni  filled  with  meat,  for  soup)  and  Salami  or  Moriadella 
(Bologna  sausage).   Bologna  liqueurs  (bibite)  are  also  esteemed. 

26* 
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AmwittftB  OoBffular  Age&t,  Cm,  Dr.  Carlo  Gardint,  Via  Barberia  7. 

English  Churoh  Service  in  the  Hdtel  Bnin  from  March  to  May  and  from 
the  end  of  Sept.  to  the  end  of  November.  —  Italian  JProtettant  Chutrch, 
Via  Gastiglione  10  (first  floor)*,  service  at  10.90  a.m. 

Ohnrch  Teativala.  On  the  Sat.  before  Ascension  Day  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna  di  San  Laca  (p.  406)  is  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
cathedral  of  San  Pietro,  and  on  the  following  Wed.  to  San  Petronio.  On 
Ascension  Day  it  is  brought  back  in  similar  style  to  its  ordinary  resting- 
place.  —  The  Fetta  delP  Addolbo^  with  processions  of  children,  takes  place 
in  the  various  parish-churches  on  the  2nd,  Srd,  and  4th  Sun.  of  June. 

Oolleetions,  ete.    The  principal  churches,  with  the  exception  of  San 
Domenico  (p.  396)  and  San  Francesco  (p.  896),  are  open  all  day. 
BibKoieca  Comunah  (p.  894),  daily  except  Sun.,  10-4  (Nov. -March  7-10  p.m. 

also). 
Miueo  OMco  (v.  392),  week-days  9-4  (Kov.-March  10-3),  1  fr.  *,  Sun.  A  holi- 
days 10-2,  free. 
Miueo  di  San  Petronio  (p.  892),  daily  10  8,  25  c. 
Picture  Gallery  {ReaOe  Pinacoteea;  p.  401),   week-days  9-3  (April-Oct.  9-4), 

1  fr.  •,  Sun.  A  hoJidays  11-2,  free. 
UMvertity  Library  (BxbUoteca  Univertitaria;  p.  401),  week-days  9-4. 

Principal  Attractions  (1V2-2  days).  1st  day:  Piazza  del  Kettuno  and 
Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  820),  *S.  Petronio  (p.  391),  'S.  Domenico  (p.  396), 
S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  (p.  398),  *S.  Stefano  (p.  398),  Mercanzia  6-  997, 
*Mu8eo  Givico  (p.  392) ;  in  the  afternoon,  exeursion  to  8.  Michele  in  Bosco 
(p.  405),  or  to  the  *Madonna  di  S.  Luca  (p.  406).  —  2nd  Day:  *S.  Qiacomo 
Maggiore  (p.  403),  S.  CeciUa  (p.  400),  Picture  Gallery  (p.  401).  If  time 
remains,  the  Palaces  BevUacqua  (p.  396),  Fava  (p.  397),  and  Sampleri 
(p.  399),  may  be  visited  and  some  time  devoted  to  the  Giardini  Margherita 
(p.  405)  or  the  Certosa  (p.  406). 

Bologna  (165  ft.),  with  128,000  inhab.,  one  of  the  most  anoient 
and  important  towns  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Emilia,  and  a  strong 
fortress,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  base  of  the  Apennines, 
between  the  Reno  (p.  364),  the  Apoaa,  and  the  Savena.  It  possesses 
a  venerable  and  celebrated  nniversity,  whence  the  insoription  on 
old  coins  ^Bononia  docet\  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  6th  army  corps.  The  usually  long  and  narrow 
streets  with  arcades  on  both  sides,  the  numerous  old  palaces  and  the 
venerable  churches,  the  quaint-looking  towers,  and  the  town-wall 
(51/2  M.  long;  13-14th  cent.,  partly  pulled  down  since  1902),  all 
bear  testimony  to  the  peculiar  character  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
prosperity  of  Bologna.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  2°  Fahr. 
lower  than  that  of  Florence.  Drinking-water  is  brought  to  the  town 
by  the  aqueduct  (12  M.  long)  mentioned  at  p.  407. 

The  town  was  perhaps  founded  by  the  Ligurians  and  afterwards  oc> 
cupied  by  the  Umbrians  (ca.  800-600 B.C.?)  and  the  Etruscans  (ca.  QOO- 
400  B  G.),  who  named  it  Feltina.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
Gallic  Boii,  and  by  them  called  Bononia.  In  the  Punic  War  it  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hannibal,  after  which,  B.C.  189,  it  was  converted  Into  a 
Boman  colony,  a  little  before  Parma  and  Mutina  (Modena),  by  the  consul 
0.  Lselius,  and  as  such  was  a  place  of  very  great  importance.  It  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  Greek  Exarchate,  and  then  to  the  Lombards  and 
Franks.  In  1112  Emp.  Henry  V.  constituted  Bologna  a  free  town  (whence 
its  motto  ^  Liber  10$""),  The  Universitt,  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Theodosius  the  Great  (425),  acquired  a  European  reputation 
as  a  School  of  Juriivrudence.  under  Imerim^  who  introduced  the  study  of 
>.oman  law  about  f068,  and  his  successors,  the  ^Glossatores*.  Students 
reamed  to  it  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Italy  but  also  from  the  countries 
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of  the  Korth.  In  the  l!M8th  eent.  their  number  wm  generaUy  3-6000 
and  in  1262  it  U  said  to  have  atUined  to  nearly  10,000.  The  study  of  med- 
icine and  philosophy  was  introduced  at  a  later  period,  and  a  theological 
faculty  was  established  by  Pope  Innocent  YI.  The  anatomy  of  the  human 
frame  was  first  taught  here  in  the  iith  cent. ,  and  galvanism  was  disco- 
vered here  by  Luigi  Oalvani  in  1789.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna  has  numbered  women  among  its  professors.  Thus,  in 
the  14th  cent.,  Jfovella  d" Andrea,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  concealed  by  a  curtain  during  her  lectures;  at  a  subse- 
quent period  Laura  Baui  (d.  1778;  mathematics  and  physical  science), 
MtM.  Maetolini  (d.  1774;  anatomy),  and  more  recently  (1794-1817)  Clotilda 
Tambroni  (Ohreek).  —  The  university,  unlike  the  university  of  Padua, 
exercised  little  influence  on  the  development  of  art. 

Bologna  acted  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines ;  as  a  memoer  of  the  league  of  Lombard  cities  it  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  former  in  1167,  and  aUied  itself  with  the  Pope  against 
Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  a  sanguinary  encounter  at  Fossalta,  in  Hay,  1249, 
Kinff  EntiOf  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  captured  by  the  Bolognese,  who 
kept  him  in  conflnement  for  the  rest  of  his  life  (22  years,  p.  301).  The 
possession  of  Bologna  was  energetically  disputed  in  the  14th  cent,  by  the 
J*epoU  of  Bologna,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  the  popes ;  but  in  1401  the 
powerful  family  of  the  BmHvogU  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  Protracted  feuds  with  the  papal  throne  followed,  until  in 
1506  i'ops  JtUift*  II.  incorporated  Bologna  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 
In  151o  the  interview  of  Pope  Leo  X.  with  Francis  I.  of  France  took 
place  at  Bologna,  and  in  1529,  1530,  and  1582  those  of  Clement  VII.  with 
iCmp.  Charles  V.  Here,  too,  the  Council  of  Trent  held  a  meeting  in  1547. 
In  1796  Bologna  was  annexed  to  the  *  Cisalpine  Bepublic'  by  Kapoleon;  in 
1815  it  again  became  subject  to  the  States  of  the  Church;  in  1831  and  1848 
revolutions  broke  out ,  and  in  1860  the  town  finally  united  itself  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Bologna  did  not  attain  to  any  distinction  till 
»  comparatively  late  period.  In  the  Gothic  era  it  at  length  became  am- 
bitious of  possessing  within  its  walls  the  largest  church  in  Italy.  To 
this  ambition  it  was  indebted  for  Scm  PetroniOy  which,  had  it  been  com- 
pleted, would  have  surpassed  in  size  all  the  other  cathedrals  in  Italy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  remained  a  torso,  and  gave  rise  to  innum- 
erable disputes.  The  Earlt  Rsnaibsancb  style  is  abundantly  represented 
here.  The  Palatial  Bdifiet^  constructed  of  brick,  with  their  ground 
floors  opening  in  arcades  towards  the  street,  impart  a  peculiar  charm  to 
the  town.  Baldassart  Pertuti  (1481-1537),  the  famous  Sienese  architect, 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Bologna. 

SooLPTUiiB  was  chiefly  practised  by  foreign  masters.  Thus,  as  early 
as  about  1267  Mecold  Pisano  (p.  430)  and  his  pupils  were  engaged  to  em- 
bellish the  tomb  of  San  Domenico;  the  reliefs  on  the  principal  portal  of 
San  Petronio  were  executed  by  Jacopo  della  Quereia  (1374-1438)  of  Siena, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Renaissance  sculpture.  A  little  later  the  most  pro- 
minent sculptors  were  Southern  Italians  :  Niecolb  deJT  ArcaiA.  1^^)>  of  Bari, 
and  Vineenzo  Onofti.  Michael  Angelo  worked  here  more  than  once.  In  1494, 
when  a  fugitive  from  Florence  shortly  before  the  banishment  of  the  Medici, 
lie  found  occupation  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico;  and  in  1506-8  he 
executed  the  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II.  for  the  fagade  of  S.  Petronio 
(p.  391).  Of  the  other  Renaissance  masters,  who  are  well  represented  af 
Bologna,  Alfonso  Lombardi,  or  properly  Citiadella  of  Lucca  (1497-1637), 
bolds  the  highest  rank ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  Lucca  who  emigrated 
to  Ferrara  in  1496.  Bologna  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Properzia  de'RosH 
(1490-1630),  one  of  the  few  women  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  sculpture. 

In  the  province  of  PAiWTorG  we  are  struck  by  Bologna's  close  connec- 
tion with  the  School  of  Ferrara,  due  probably  to  the  dearth  of  impor- 
tant native  masters  (comp.  p.  380).  The  first  Bolognese  master  who  attained 
more  than  a  local  reputation  was  Francesco  Franeia  (1450-1517),  the  gold- 
smith, who  owed  much  to  Lorenzo  Costa  of  Ferrara.    In  the  devotion  and 
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gracefalBMS  of  his  female  flgnrea  he  almost  riyala  Peruglno,  m  well  as  in 
his  portraits.  Francia,  like  Costa,  mxist  be  judged  by  his  easel-painttngs 
(in  8.  Giacomo  Haggiore,  8.  Gioyannl  in  Monte,  Plnaeoteea),  not  by  his 
freseoes,  in  which  both  are  far  inferior  to  their  Florentine  contemporaries. 
TitnotM  nti  (1467-1023),  a  pupil  of  Francia,  is  mentioned  at  Urbino,  as 
Raphaers  first  master.  With  Franeeseo's  son  Giaeomo  Franeia  (d.  1567),  for 
a  time  influenced  by  the  Venetian  school,  begins  a  period  of  decline,  which 
was  not  arrested  even  by  Bajphaers  influence*  represented  in  Bologna  by 
Bartol.  Ramenghiy  sumamed  Bagnacavallo  (d.  1542),  and  Innocento  da  Imdla 
(1494-1649).  Bologna  attained  its  greatest  importance  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century.  The  mannerism  into  which  Italian  painting  had  gradually 
lapsed  was  resisted  bj  the  Eclsotics,  whose  style  was  mainly  introdnced 
by  Lodovico  Carraeci  (1665-1619).  In  teaching  at  his  academy  he  inculcated  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  elements  of  art,  a  comprehensiye  education,  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  great  masters.  The  school  was  afterwards  carried 
on  by  his  cousins  AgosUno  (1557-1602)  and  AnnibaU  Carraeci  (1560-1609), 
the  last  of  whom  in  particular  possessed  a  refined  sense  of  colour,  devel- 
oped  by  the  study  of  Gorreggio.  To  this  school  belonged  also  GtUdo  Beni 
(1574-1642%  Domeniehino  (Domenico  Zanvpieri;  1581-1641),  Meuandro  TiariiU 
(1577-1668),  Oitereino  (p.  878),  and  Franc.  Albani  (1578-1660),  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  Italian  art  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  efiected  a  temporary  revi- 
val of  good  taste.  They  afterwards  came  into  collision  with  the  naturalists, 
chiefly  at  Some  and  Naples,  but  at  Bologna  their  sway  was  undisputel. 

The  centre  of  the  town  Is  occupied  by  the  *Piazzjl  Yittobio 
Emandtblb  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  formerly  Pituza  Magghre^  and  the  Piazza 
DEL  Nbttuno  (PI.  E,  4),  which  lie  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
and  together  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  town-squares  in  Italy. 
In  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  rises  an  EquesUrian  Statue  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II, ,  in  bronze,  by  Monteverdej  erected  in  1883.  The  king 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  leading  the  Sardinian  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Solferino  (p.  218).  The  Piazza  del  Nettuno  is  adorned  with  a 
^Fountain  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna  (Jean  Boulogne,  see  p.  471),  one 
of  the  most  effective  works  of  the  late  Renaissance,  erected  in 
1563-67  from  the  design  of  Tomm.  Laurati  of  Palermo,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  Neptune  (oyer  8  ft.  high)  and  ^putti*  and  sirens 
upon  dolphins.  —  To  the  W.  is  situated  the  — 

Palazso  Comimale  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  an  extensive  Gothic  building 
begun  about  1290,  largely  rebuilt  in  1425-30  \)y  Fieravante  FUraivanti 
after  a  fire,  and  restored  in  1885-87.  The  clock-tower  dates  firom 
1444.  The  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompagni  of 
Bologna),  over  the  main  entrance,  is  by  Menganti  (1580).  Above, 
to  the  left,  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  (formerly  gilded)  by  Nieeolb 
deW  Area  (1478). 

A  wide  staircase,  ascribed  to  Bramante,  ascends  f^om  the  K.W.  angle 
of  the  anterior  court  to  the  first  floor.  The  Hercules  Boom  here  contains 
a  terracotta  figure  of  Hercules  by  AJf.  Lombardi  (1520)  and  a  faded  fresco 
by  Franc.  Francia  (1506),  representing  the  Madonna  del  Terremoto  (the 
Madonna  in  clouds  above  the  city  of  Bologna).  —  On  the  second  floor  is 
the  Sala  Famese,  with  frescoes  by  Carlo  Cignani. 

Opposite,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno,  is  tbe  for- 
mer Palauo  del  Podetti  (PI.  29;  E,  4),  of  1201,  but  rebuilt  in 
the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1492-94.  The  great  hall,  in  which 
the  conclave  for  the  election  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  was  held  in  1410, 
is  called  Sala  del  Be  En%i0f  after  the  young  and  poetically-gifted 
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King  Bnzlo,  wbo  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese  from  1249 
to  1272  In  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  del  Be  Enzio  (restored  in  the 
medlsYal  style  In  1905).  Enzio  was  solaced  hy  his  attachment  to 
the  heantifol  Lucia  Yladagola,  from  whom  the  BentiTOglio  family  is 
descended.  —  The  adjoining  Portico  de'  Banchif  erected  In  1400, 
rebuilt  by  Vignola  in  1562,  and  restored  In  1888,  is  used  for  shops. 

The  ehnrch  of  Santa  Hakia  dslla  Vita  (PL  17 ^  E,  6),  in  the' Via 
Clayature,  was  rebuilt  in  1688  by  (7.  B.  Bergontoni.  It  contains  an  oratory, 
to  the  right  of  the  choir,  in  which  is  a  Pietii,  a  remarkably  realistic  terra- 
cotta group  by  Nice,  delf  Area  (1468),  and,  in  an  upper  room,  to  the  left, 
is  a  Death  of  the  Virgin,  a  terracotta  group  by  Al/wuo  Lombardi  (1519). 

In  the  Via  dxllb  Assk,  on  the  left  (No.  26),  is  the  Palaxtso  Mon^eiuier 
it90S)\  and  on  the  right  (Ko.  5),  the  Palatso  Maresealchi  (PI.  D,  4),  erected 
by  Dom.  Tibaldi(?),  and  containing  some  frescoes  by  Lod.  Carracci  and 
Quido  Beai.  —  The  neighbouring  church  of  San  Salyatobs  (PI.  22;  D,  6). 
was  rebuilt  in  the  baroque  style  by  Tomm.  MartelU  and  Oiov.  Ambr.  Magenta 
in  1606^36.  1st  chapel  to  the  left,  Garo/alOy  Zacharias,  St.  John,  and  saints  \ 
left  transept,  Tiarini,  Kativity. 

In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Vlttorio  Emanuele  we  obser-ve 
the  unfinished  facade  of  — 

•Ban  Petronio  (PI.  E,  5),  the  largest  church  in  the  town  and  de- 
dicated to  Its  patron-saint,  begun  in  emulation  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1390  from  a  design  by  Antonio  Vin^ 
eenxif  but  never  completed  (comp.  pp.  389,  479).  The  building  was 
planned  as  a  cruciform  basilica,  with  double  aisles  to  both  nave 
and  choir,  and  an  octagonal  dome  rising  above  the  centre  between 
four  towers  was  to  be  erected.  The  projected  length  was  upwards 
of  700  ft.,  that  of  the  transept  460  ft.,  while  the  dome  was  to  be 
500  ft.  high.  Only  the  nave  and  aisles  as  far  as  the  transept  were 
completed,  and  they  are  now  terminated  by  a  wall  and  an  apse  of 
the  breadth  of  the  nave.  Length  384  ft.,  breadth  157  ft.  The  nave 
is  132  ft.  high  and  47  ft  broad;  its  pointed  vaulting,  made  quadri- 
paitite  by  Oirol.  Binaldi  in  1626-54  (?),  Is  borne  by  twelve  pillars. 
Below  the  vaulting  are  small  round  windows.  The  aisles  are  about 
half  as  broad. 

Of  the  Fa9ai)b  only  the  lower  portion  has  been  completed  (ca, 
1556),  after  a  drawing  by  Dom.  da  Vangnana  (1518).  The  •Sculp- 
tures of  the  principal  entrance  are  by  Jaeopo  delta  Quetcia  (1425- 
38):  on  the  pilasters  in  firont,  scenes  firom  Genesis;  above  the  door, 
Life  of  Christ;  in  the  pediment.  Madonna  with  SS.  Petronlus  and 
Ambrosius ;  also  statues  of  prophets  by  Ant.  Minelli  (1510-16).  The 
sculptures  of  the  side-doors  are  by  Tribolo  (1525)  and  Alf,  Lomha/rdi, 

Over  the  principal  entrance  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II.  with 
the  keys  and  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  by  Michaa  Jngeh  (p.  389),  was 
placed  in  1006,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  populace  three  years  later, 
and  sold  as  old  metal  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  used  it  in  casting  a 
piece  of  ordnance  ('GUuliano'). 

The  ^Interior,  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence 
in  its  beantifial  proportions  and  abundant  overhead  lighting,  is  adorned 
-vrith  numerous  sculptures  and  pictures.  Most  of  the  chapels  are  enclosed 
by  handsome  marble  screens,  dating  from  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  cen- 
turies. — BiQHT  AisLX.   Ist  Chapel :  altar-piece  (God  the  Father  with  angels) 
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by  Giaetmo  Franeia  rl518;  the  mft8ter*a  earliest  work);  2nd  Cliapel  (r.) 
frescoes  of  the  year  1417.  ith  Chapel :  Fine  stained  glass  by  Jaech  of  Ulm 
(U66).  6th  Chapel :  altar-piece,  St.  Jerome,  by  an  imitator  of  Franc,  Coua. 
Sth  Chapel :  good  Inlaid  stalls  by  Fra  RaffaeU  da  Brescia  (1531).  9th  Chapel 
(di  Sant  Antonio) :  Statue  of  the  saint,  an  early  work  of  Sansovino,  and  the 
eight  Miracles  wrought  by  him,  in  grisaille,  by  Oirolamo  da  Treviso :  fUie 
stained  glass  from  designs  by  Michael  Angdo  (?).  11th  Chapel :  Assumption 
of  Mary,  a  high-relief  by  Tribolo  (1526),  the  two  angels  by  his  pupil  Propertia 
dc"  Ro$$i;  opposite  to  it  is  a  Pietii  by  Vincento  Ono/ri  (recently  repainted). 

Under  the  canopy  of  the  Choxb.  Charles  V.  was  crowned  emperor 
by  Pope  Clement  VII.  on  24th  Feb.,  1530,  this  being  the  last  occasion  on 
which  a  German  emperor  was  crowned  in  Italy.  Charles  had  previously, 
with  his  own  hands,  placed  the  iron  crown  (p.  IQS)  on  his  head  in  the 
PalazBO  Comunale. 

LsFT  Aisue.  The  Cappella  BadoccM  (5th  from  the  altar)  contains  the 
monument  of  Princess  Elisa  Baciocchi  (d.  1820),  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany 
and  sister  of  Kapoleon,  and  of  her  husband  Felix.  Over  the  altar  a  *Ma- 
donna  by  Lorenzo  Coita  (1492),  by  whom  the  fine  stained  -  glass  windows 
were  also  designed.  By  the  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Ces.  Nacci,  by  Vine.  Ono/ri  (ca.  1480).  In  front  of  it,  on  the 
pavement,  is  the  meridian  -  line  drawn  by  the  astronomer  Oiov.  Domenico 
Cassini  in  1656  and  renewed  by  Exutachio  Zanotti  in  1776.  —  7th  Chapel 
(Capp.  Marescotti) :  Altar-piece,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  an  imitator 
of /Vane.  Coesa,  to  whom  also  are  ascribed  the  Annunciation  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles  on  the  aide-walls.  Fine  carved  stalls  by  Oiae.  de""  Marehie  (1496). 
Pavement  of  glazed  tiles  from  Faenza  (1487).  —  The  Sth  Chapel,  the  oldest 
in  the  church,  consecrated  in  13^,  contains  frescoes  of  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  cent. :  Paradise  and  Hell  to  the  left,  recalling  Dante^s  poem ;  Gothic 
altar,  with  sculptures  in  marble,  and  stained  glass  by  Jacob  of  Ulm  (?) ,  also 
worthy  of  note.  Between  this  and  the  9th  chapel  is  a  16th  cent,  fresco  of 
St.  Christopher.  —  Between  the  10th  and  11th  chapels  is  an  old  stone  cross 
(11th  cent.),  which  formerly  stood  near  the  Porta  Bavegnana. 

The  small  Kuaeo  di  Ban  Petronio,  in  the  former  Fabbriceria  (work- 
shop), at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle,  also  deserves  a  visit  (adm.,  see  p.  388; 
catalogue,  1898,  26  c).  —  Boom  I.  On  the  walls  are  fifty  designs  and 
sketches  for  the  facade,  by  Bald.  Peruggi^  Oiulio  Romano^  Vignola^  Palladio^ 
and  other  masters  of  the  16-17th  cent. ;  also  two  copies  (Nos.  7,  8)  of  the 
design  by  Dom.  da  Variffnana.  —  Boom  II  contains  the  relics  of  the  church 
treasury  plundered  by  the  French  in  1796.  In  Case  1  are  vestments  of  the 
17-18th  centuries.  In  Case  2  are  church  •  vessels  of  the  i3-18th  centoxies. 
The  lower  part  of  CTase  8  contains  the  choir-books  of  S.  Petronio,  made 
in  1473-1544;  above,  autographs  of  Orlando  di  Lasso^  Palestrina,  and  other 
musicians.  In  the  centre:  51.  Wooden  model  of  the  church,  by  Arduino 
Arriffutei  (1614). 

To  the  S.E.  lies  the  ♦Mnseo  Clvico  (PI.  27  j  E,  5),  founded  in 
1712,  and  accommodated  since  1881  in  the  Palazso  Galvanic  Via  dell' 
Archiginnaslo  2.  Entrance  nnder  the  arcades  of  the  Portico  della 
Mofte.  Adm.,  see  p.  388;  catalogues  only  for  the  Egyptian  anti- 
quities (1896;  10  fr.)  and  for  the  Vases  (1900;  20  fr.).  Director : 
Prof.  Brizio. 

We  pass  through  the  Vbstibulb,  containing  a  few  Roman  monuments 
and  two  Etruscan  tombs  from  Uie  Certosa  (to  the  right,  the  ticket-of&ee), 
and  enter  the  tastefully-restored  Colonnadjed  Coubt  of  the  old  Ospedale 
della  Morte  (1450),  in  which  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  inscriptions  are 
preserved.  —  From  the  K.E.  angle  of  the  court  we  pats  through  a  vestibule 
(R.  IV.),  containing  Roman  remains  found  in  Bologna,  into  the  Muteo  del 
Rigorgtmemoy  with  reminiscences  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  Itsdian 
War  of  Independence  (uniforms  of  Oarlbaldians).  In  the  centre,  weapons 
belonging  to  Hurat.  —  In  a  second  court  fine  terracotta  ornamento  of  the 
14rl6th  centuries. 
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The  Uppsb  Flook  oontaina  first  the  Kueeo  d'Antichiti.  —  Boom  I  (r.): 
Relics  of  the  primitiYe  dwellers  in  caves  and  lake-Yillages  in  the  province 
of  Bologna,  consisting  of  implements  of  flint  and  bone,  bones  showing 
marks  of  sawing,  earthenware,  etc.  Adjacent  is  a  room  chiefly  eontaining 
prehistoric  antiquities  found  in  other  provinces  of  Italy  and  in  foreign 
countries.  —  We  pass  through  Room  II  into  Rooms  III-V,  containing 
Egyptian  antiquities  \  in  Room  III,  steles,  in  the  centre  a  limestone  statue 
of  a  kneeling  youth.  Room  IV:  Mummies  and  mummy-cofflns,  statuettes 
of  gods  in  bronxe,  wood,  and  enamel.  Room  V:  Limestone  reliefs  with 
scenes  from  domestic  life:  basalt  statuette  of  King  Nefer-hotep  (about 
2000  B.  C),  papyrus-leaves,  and  (in  the  centre  cabinet,  upper  shelO  two 
gilded  scarabflei  with  the  cartouche  of  King  Ramses  III.  (14th  cent.  B.C.). 

—  Room  YI:  Greeco-Roman  antiquities.  In  the  middle :  *A,  Head  of  Athena 
(without  helmet),  of  the  time  of  Phidias,  an  admirably  preserved  copy  of 
a  bronse  original;  B,  Antique  gold  ornaments,  silver  vessels,  above, 
drinking  cups  ;the  second  from  the  left  especially  noteworthy),  Attic 
lecythi  with  deitigus  on  a  white  ground ;  C,  Less  important  marble  frag- 
ments, incl.  a  head  (bearded),  in  the  Pergamenian  style;  D,  Glass  vessels, 
Attic  vases  (lecythi  to  tbe  lett)^  £,  Greek  purtrait-head,  bearded.  In  the 
wall-cases:  F,  G,  Greek  and  Italic  vases  j  to  the  right  of  G,  at  the  window, 
Finely  carved  triangular  pillar  with  a  marble  va^e.  By  the  window-wall.: 
H-M,  Sculptures,  the  best  (under  J  and  L;  to  the  left,  above,  a  modern 
work  with  the  forged  signature  of  Salpion)  being  some  frassments  of  reliefs ; 
under  M  is  a  Greek  tomb  relief  of  a  woman  standing,  and  to  the  left  ot  it  a 
^'Fragment  bearing  a  ram's  head.  In  wall-case  K,  terracottas.  —  Room  VII. 
Less  important  sculptures;  in  the  comer  to  tbe  right  is  a  boy^s  head  with 
a  (modem)  hat  of  Hermes.  —  Room  VIll  (Honumenti  Italico-Etruschi): 
Etruscan  cinerary  urns  and  terracotta  figures,  mirrors,  bronse  statuettes, 
bucklea  (fibulse),  etc.  By  the  window-wall,  black  ^Vasi  di  bueehero\  In 
the  comer-case  by  the  rear-wall:  Etruscan  bronze  helmet;  statuette  of  a 
warrior  with  a  similar  helmet;  copy  of  a  similar  helmet  at  Turin.  The 
sculptures  (Celts  plundering  a  temple,  carrying  off  captives,  etc.)  are  frag- 
ments from  the  pediment  of  an  Etruscan  temple  at  Arcevia  in  the  Marches. 

—  Room  IX:  By  the  window-wall,  marble  fragments;  opposite,  H,  brun»e 
weights,  scales,  keys,  spoons,  bells,  rings;  I,  lamps,  glasses;  in  the  centre, 
B,  good  bronze  statuettes,  ivory  carvings,  glass  vessels,  lamps. 

Room  X  (Monumenti  della  Kecropoli  Felsinea)  contains  the  most 
important  objects  of  the  collection,  aft'ording  an  excellent  survey  of  the 
successive  degrees  of  culture  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  Felsina  (see 
p.  388}  or  Bononia  passed.  Cases  A-D,  0-T,  and  Y,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
room,  contain  the  earliest  objects  (Utnbrian  Pariod)^  including  early-Italic 
vases  (the  oldest  with  scratched  or  engraved  patterns,  those  of  a  later  date 
with  stamped  ornaments),  bronzes,  etc.  In  B  and  C  are  various  small 
ivory  articles,  which  indicate  intercourse  with  nations  beyond  the  sea. 
There  are  still  more  of  these  in  D,  which  also  contains  Phosnician 
enamelled  scarabaei.  The  cases  in  the  rear  part  of  the  room  illustrate  the 
Etruscan  Period:  steles  with  reliefs,  several  complete  graves,  etc.,  the 
result  of  the  Systematic  excavations  recently  carried  on.  The  earliest  finds 
are  by  the  window-wall  (and  in  Room  II).  In  front  of  the  3rd  window, 
a  bronze  vessel  with  a  sacrifice  and  procession,  found  in  the  CJertosa;  in 
front  of  the  4th  window,  gold  and  silver  objects  (5-6th  cent.  B.  C).  In  EG 
(middle)  are  vessels  of  bronze,  bone,  glass,  and  Greek  vases  of  the  fifth 
cent,  (imported,  like  the  vases  of  the  5-6th  cent,  in  I-M,  by  the  rear- 
waU).  *H.  Objects  found  in  an  Etrascan  tomb,  including  a  fine  Attic 
amphora  (with  design  representing  Henelaus  and  Helen)  and  a  beautiful 
Etrascan  bronze  candelabrum.  —  In  a  small  room  to  the  right  are  the 
contents  of  some  Roman  and  Celtic  Graves  that  were  discovered  below  a 
Roman  necropolis,  and  leaden  pipes  from  a  Roman  aqueduct  (p.  407). 

Boom  XI  contains  about  14,(X)0  Cmbrian  bronze  articles,  found  in 
1877  in  a  *fonderia*  in  the  Piazza  San  Francesco. 

The  following  rooms  contain  the  Hnseo  Xedioevale  e  Moderno.  — ■ 
Boom  XII :  Modem  weapons  and  armour  (including  a  lady's  suit  of  ar- 
mour);  ivory  saddle  of  the  beginning  of  the  i4th  cent.;  spur  of  gilded 
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bronse  of  the  10th  cent.;  Tarhiflh  weapons ;  Korth  American  Indian  anti- 
quities, etc.  —  Boom  Xin :  Hi^olica  ware :  A,  Spanish-lloresqne,  including 
a  platter  with  the  Kedicean  arms  and  the  motto  *glOYis*  (si  volge  la  for- 
tnna);  19.  Jar  (Faenxa,  1499);  91.  Coronation  of  Charles  Y.  (Faensa);  32. 
Myrrha  (Fano);  34.  Fontana  d'amore  (Faensa);  *356.  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  by  Maettro  Cfiorgio  (Gubbio,  1532)*,  388.  Bathing  women  (Pesaro); 
384.  Trophies  (Castel  Durante) ;  in  the  centre,  O,  glass ;  bine  rase  with  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Beruviero  da  Miirano 
(14th  cent.);  glass  ressels  made  for  the  marriage  of  GioTanni  n.  Benti- 
YOglio  and  GincYra  Sforsa  in  1466.  On  the  entrance-wall,  clay  vessels 
from  Pern,  Morocco,  and  Algeria.  —  BoomXIV:  A  andB,  Limoges  ena- 
mels, iYory  articles,  etc.  C-F,  musical  instroments.  In  the  centre.  He, 
Hd,  iYory  reliefs  of  the  early  middle  ages,  combs  of  the  14th  cent.,  and 
Runic  calendars. 

Boom  XV:  Sculptures  of  the  16- 19th  cent.,  including  the  fine  tomb 
of  Pietro  Canonic!  (d.  1603),  professor  of  law,  in  the  style  of  Vine.  Onofri^ 
and  several  Jewish  tombstones.  On  the  back  wall,  marble  relief  of  the 
Birth  of  the  Vii^,  by  Joe.  delta  QuercUi^  and  bronse  bust  of  Gregory  Xm., 
by  Al.  Menganti;  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  K,  Model  of  Qiovamd  da 
Bolognd'$  Neptune  (p.  380);  E,  F,  seals;  G,  H,  *Medals  of  the  Benaiasance. 
including  portraits  of  Galeazao  Marescotti  by  Bperandio^  Isotta  da  Bimini 
and  Leon  Battista  Alberti  by  Matteo  dti  PasH,  and  Niccol6  Piccinino  by 
nttore  PUano. 

Boom  XVI :  Sculptures  of  the  8-15th  centuries.  In  the  middle,  copies 
of  th^  Bomanesqne  stone  crosses  in  Butrio  (8th  cent.),  San  Giovanni  in 
Monte,  and  San  Petronio.  On  the  entrance^wall,  relief  of  the  Madonna  by 
Jac.  della  Quercia,  By  the  window-wall,  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Boni- 
face Vin.  (d.  1303)  by  Jfonfio,  a  Bolognese  goldsmith ;  numerous  monu- 
ments to  Bolognese  professors,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  those  of 
Giov.  da  Legnago  (d.  1383),  ascribed  to  the  brothers  Maetegne  (p.  29^  and 
of  the  celebrated  jurist  Bartol.  di  Saliceto  (d.  1412),  by  Andrea  da  Aesole. 

—  Room  XVII.  On  the  walls,  mediseyal  crucifixes  and  altar-pieces  ^198. 
Marco  Zoj^o^  Adoration  of  the  Child);  also  fine  choir -books.  On  the 
window-wall,  choir-mantle  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  centre,  two  Lom- 
bard pectoral  crosses;  bishops'  rings;  old  *Guild-books,  among  the  moat 
interesting  of  which  is  (Case  XT)  that  of  the  wearers  (Societi  del  Drap- 
pieri  or  Stracciaiuoli),  of  1411,  with  a  view  of  their  warehouse  near  the 
Porta  Rayegnana. 

The  other  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Galvani  have  been  occupied  since 
1878  by  the  Abchivio  di  Stato  (entr.  Via  Foscherari  2). 

A  few  yards  to  the  S.,  past  the  bnsy  Portico  del  Pavaglione,  with 
its  shops,  the  scene  of  the  corso  of  the  fashionable  world  during  the 
colder  seasons  of  the  year  (4.30-6  p.m.),  is  the  Arehigianasio  Aatieo 
(PI.  E,  5),  erected  as  a  university  In  1662-3  by  Franc,  Terribilia, 
and  since  the  removal  of  the  latter  (p.  401)  nsed  as  a  Bibi.iotbca 
OoMUNALB  (adm.,  see  p.  388 ;  170,000  ▼ols.  and  2700  MSS.).  The 
former  anatomy  lecture-room,  built  by  Ant  Lcvantij  panelled  with 
wood,  is  worth  seeing.  In  the  same  building  is  the  little  Mufto 
OoMcidirU  with  prehistoric  antiquities  and  a  library.  —  In  the  Piazza 
GalTani,  in  front  of  the  Aichiginnasio,  is  a  marble  Stattu  of  Gal- 
vani (1737-98^  p.  389),  who  was  a  native  of  Bologna. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.  to  the  Piazza  CATOtnt  (PI.  E.  6),  wMch 
is  emhelUshed  with  gardens.  The  Banca  d' Italia  (PI.  24;  E,  5), 
hy  Ant  Gipolla  (1865),  is  situated  on  the  right  of  this  square,  and 
the  Palasto  Ouidotti  (PI.  46),  rebuilt  by  Coir.  Monti,  on  the  left. 

—  The  Via  Garibaldi  leads  hence  to  the  Piazza  Qajutlbo  (PI.  E,  6), 
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in  whieli  rise  two  colnmnB  with  statues  of  St.  Dominic  and  the  Ma- 
donna and  the  Gothic  tomhs  of  Bolandino  Paaaeggieri  (d.  1300),  the 
teacher  of  law,  and  of  Egidio  Foaeherari. 

The  adjoining  chnreh  of  San  Domenieo  (PI.  E,  6 ;  dosed  12-2) 
was  erected  after  1236  in  hononr  of  St.  Dominic,  who  was  horn  in 
Castile  in  1170,  and  died  here  in  1221.  The  choir  was  not  com- 
pleted nntil  after  1850  and  the  facade  remained  nnflnished.  The  in- 
terior was  completely  remodelled  hy  Carlo  Franc.  Dotti  in  1728-31. 

lanuoB  («hoir  and  Cappella  San  Domenico  opened  hy  a  lay-brother). 
—  In  tbe  centre  of  the  right  aisle :  Ohapsl  or  Sam  Dombhico  (restored 
1696-1005),  containing  the  tomb  of  the  saint :  a  'Sarcophagus  (Area  di  San 
Domenieo)  of  white  marble  dating  from  1270,  with  good  reliefs  from  the 
life  of  the  saint,  by  IHeeolb  Pisano  and  his  pnpil  Fra  ChtfflMmo  (p.  451). 
The  sarcophagus,  originally  supported  on  pillars,  now  rests  on  a  base 
with  three  reliefs  by  AlfoMo  Lombardi  (1532).  The  kneeling  *Angel  to  the 
left,  in  front,  a  graceful  early-Benaissance  work,  is  by  Niecolb  delV  Area. 
who  received  his  surname  from  this  sarcophagus,  and  who  also  executed 
the  rich  canopy,  with  its  beautiful  wreaths  of  fruit  held  by  putti  (1469-73). 
The  angel  on  the  right  is  an  early  work  of  Michael  Angelo  (1494),  who  also 
executed  the  St.  Petronius  immediately  over  the  sarcophagus,  with  the 
church  in  his  hand.  In  the  half-dome  over  the  area,  an  *Apotheosis  of 
St.  Dominic,  a  richly  coloured  fresco,  by  Guido  Rent.  To  the  r^^ht  of 
the  entrance  to  the  chapel:  Al,  Tiarini^  St.  Dominic  resuscitating  a  boy; 
to  the  left,  Lionello  Spada^  St.  Dominic  burning  heretical  documents. 

In  the  Cbois,  magnificent  inlaid  'Stalls  by  Fra  J>amiano  da  Bergatno 
and  others,  1528-50.  The  finest  are  those  in  the  centre,  where  the  artistes 
name  is  seen,  to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  restorer,  Antomius  de  Yieentia  (1744), 
to  the  right.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir:  Fil^^pino  Lippi^ 
Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  (loOl).  —  Between  the  1st  and  2nd  chapels  on  the 
left  of  the  choir  is  the  monument  of  ^Hencius  Bex',  or  King  Enzio  (p.  391), 
repeatedly  restored*,  in  the  2nd  chapel  (r.)  that  of  Taddeo  Pepoli  (d.  1347), 
by  Jaeopo  Lanfrani^  of  Venice ;  opposite  Enzio*s  tomb  is  a  portrait  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (?;  much  retouched).  —  Left  Aisle:  The  large  Gappklla 
Dsi.  BoBAaio  (in  the  centre)  contains  the  tombs  oiOvidoReni  (d.  1642;  to 
the  left  a  memorial  stone;  his  grave  under  a  slab  in  the  centre)  and  the 
talented  painter  Elisaletta  Sirani  (died  of  poison  at  the  age  of  26,  in  1665). 
The  frame  round  the  altar-piece  consists  of  small  paintings  by  Ouido  Eenij 
the  Carraedy  JElisabetta  Sirani^  etc.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  side-entrance 
(to  the  right  in  going  out)  is  the  early-Renaissance  monument  of  the  jurist 
Alessandro  Tartagni  (d.  1477),  by  Francesco  di  Sitnone  of  Florence.  Oppo- 
site is  the  monument  of  the  Volta  family,  with  a  statue  of  St.  Proculus,  by 
Protpero  CUmmU  (?) . 

To  the  S.  of  this  point,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Trihnnali,  is  the  Pal. 
DI  GiusTiziA  (PI.  £,  6),  orig:inally  IBalaxxo  Buint,  with  a  facade  in 
the  style  of  And.  Palladio  and  an  oval  donhle  staircase  by  O.  B.  Pia- 
ceniini  (1710?). 

We  now  follow  the  Via  delle  Tovaglle  to  the  W.,  crossing  the 
Via  d'Azeglio,  to  the  Via  Tagliapietre,  in  which  rises  the  chnreh  of 
Corpus  Domini  (PI.  D,  6),  ereotedhy  St.  Catharine  Vigri  (d.  1463) 
in  1456,  and  restored  in  1481.  The  early-Renaissance  hrick  facade 
is  Tinilnlshed ;  the  decorations  of  the  portal  are  probably  by  8pe- 
randio.  The  interior,  gorgeonsly  decorated  in  1688  hy  Marcant. 
FVaneesddni  and  Heinrich  Haffnety  contains  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
(2nd  altar  on  the  right). 

In  the  ahove-mentioned  Via  d'Azeglio  (No.  31)  is  the  *Palano 
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Bevilaeqna  (PI.  D,  6),  an  eaily-Bentltsaiice  atructure  of  1481-84, 
with  no  aicade  on  the  gronndfloor,  hat  with  a  portal  hy  Fi'anc,  di 
Simotu  and  a  snperh  conit.  In  1547  the  Council  of  Trent  sat  heie 
for  a  ahort  time.  —  The  Via  Urhana  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  — 

CoLLBOio  DI  Spaona  (PI.  D,  6),  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Sara- 
gozza,  erected  in  1366-67  hy  Cardinal  Alhomoz  (p.  366)  and're- 
stored  in  1665.  The  Renaisaance  portal  is  hy  Formigine  (?).  The 
fine  court  is  adorned  with  frescoes  (restored)  hy  Ann,  Caimcci,  and 
In  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  (SanCUmenU)  is  a  Madonna  and  saints, 
an  altar-piece  in  several  sections,  hy  Mareo  Zoppo.  —  Farther  on, 
Via  Saragozza  26,  to  the  left,  is  the  unfinished  Palazzo  Alhergati 
(PI.  C,  6),  of  1519;  the  upper  part  of  the  facade  was  not  completed 
till  after  1540. 

A  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Collegio  di  Spagna,  in  the  Via  de' 
Carhonesi,  is  the  church  of  San  Paolo  (PL  20;  D,  5),  erected  hy 
O.A,  Magenta  in  1611,  with  pictures  hy  Lod.  Carraeci  (2nd  chapel 
on  the  right,  Paradise)  and  Oiae,  Cavedone  (3rd  chapel  on  the  right), 
and  two  statues  hy  Al,  Algardi^  at  the  high- altar  (Beheading  of 
St.  Piyil).  —  Ohliquely  opposite  to  it  (No.  11)  is  the  Pai.  Zambeeeari 
di  San  Paolo  (PI.  58 ;  D,  5),  now  the  Banca  Popolare  di  Credito, 
and  in  the  Via  Val  d'Aposa  is  the  suppressed  chapel  of  Spirito  Santo 
(PI.  D,  5),  with  a  charming  early-Renaissance  fa^de  in  terracotta 
(restored  1893). 

The  Via  Barheria  leads  to  the  W.  from  San  Paolo  to  the  long 
Piazza  Malpighi  (PL  0,  4,  5),  on  the  W.  side  of  which,  next  the 
choir  of  S.  Francesco,  are  the  Tombs  of  the  jurists  Accursius  (d.  1230), 
Odofredus  (d.  1265),  and  (to  the  right)  Rolandino  del  Romanzi 
(d.  1285),  destroyed  in  1598  and  1803,  and  restored  in  1892  from 
Alf.  Ruhhiani's  designs. 

The  early-Gothic  church  of  •San  Francesco  (PL  0,  4 ;  closed 
12-3)  was  huilt  hy  Mareo  da  Brescia  in  1246-60.  Long  used  as  a  mili- 
tary magazine,  it  was  restored  to  its  sacred  uses  in  1887.  The  apse 
has  huttresses  in  the  northern  style.  To  the  left  is  a  fine  brick 
tower  hy  Ant.  Vineenzi  (1397-1405). 

The  Intebiob  (entrance  on  the  K.,  opposite  the  market)  is  in  the  form 
of  a  hasilica  with  aisles,  and  has  an  ambulatory  with  nine  recently  re- 
decorated chapels.  It  is  now  heing  restored  by  Alf.  Rvbbiani.  The  left 
aisle  contains  the  tomb  of  Alexander  V.  (d.  1410),  with  the  recumbent  figure 
of  that  pope  by  SperancHo  (1482).  The  large  marble  *Allca^  in  the  Choir, 
with  numerous  figures  and  reliefs,  is  the  earliest  known  work  of  the 
brothers  Massegne  of  Venice  (1388). 

From  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno  (p.  390)  the  Via 
DELL*  Inmpbndbnza  (PI.  E,  4-2  J  p.  405),  laid  out  In  1888,  runs 
to  the  N.  to  the  central  railway-station.  Immediately  to  the  right 
rises  the  cathedral-church  of  — 

San  Pietro  (PI.  E,  4),  founded  in  910,  with  a  choir  of  1575, 
hy  Dom,  Tibaldi^  and  a  handsome  nave  restored  in  1605  et  seq.  in 
the  baroque  style,  hy  Giov,  Ambr.  Magenta.   The  fa\?ade  is  by  Alf. 
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Torreggiani  (1743-48).  The  tpaeions  nave  has  baTrel-Yanlting,  the 
siBlM  haying  chapelt  with  lofty  galleries.  In  the  crypt  is  a  Pietit, 
a  teiracotta  group  by  Ouido  Ma%%oni  (?;  1604);  in  the  sacristy,  a 
Gmeiflxlon  vith  three  saints  by  Bagnaeaioallo ;  and  in  the  chapter- 
room,  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  with  the  monming  Madonna  by 
Lod.  Carraeei,  —  Adjoining  it,  in  the  Via  del  Monte,  is  the  Palazzo 
AreivtscoviU  (PI.  28),  with  a  fine  court  by  Tibaldi  (1577). 

In  theYlaManzoni,  to  theN.  W.  of  S.  Pietro,  is  the  small  church 
of  the  Madonna  di  QaUUra(V\.  13;  D,  £,  4),  rebuilt  in  1479, 
with  a  fine  early-Renaissance  brick  facade  by  Donate  da  Gemobbio 
(1510-18).  —  Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Fava  (PL  41 ;  D,  4),  with  fres- 
coes by  the  Carraeei  from  the  myths  of  Jason  and  iEneas. 

The  narrow  Yia  Rizzdu  (PI.  E,  4),  one  of  the  busiest  streets 
in  Bologna,  which  also  issues  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del 
Nettimo,  leads  to  the  Piazza  di  Porta  Rayegnana  (PI.  F,  4).  Here 
stand  the  Lbaning  Towbbs,  the  most  singular  structures  in  Bologna, 
though  plain  square  brick  buildings.  The  Torre  Asinelli  fPl.  32 ; 
F,  4},  erected  about  1109  by  Oherardo  degli  Atinellij  which  looks 
prodigiously  high  when  seen  fh>m  the  payement  below,  is  320  ft.  in 
height  and  4  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  rough  staircase  of  447 
steps  lesds  to  the  summit,  which  commands  a  flue  Yiew.  (£ntr. 
Yia  Mazzini  2;  solitary  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  ascend;  fee 
50  G.)  The  unfinished  Torre  Oariaenda  (PI.  33),  begun  in  1110 
by  Filqfpo  and  Ottone  Oarisenda,  is  156  ft.  high  only,  but  is  8  ft. 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  Dante  (Inferno,  xxxi.  136)  compares  the 
giant  Antaus,  who  bends  towards  him,  to  this  tower,  ^when  a  cloud 
pasees  over  it'.  —  On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  stands  the  hand- 
some OuUd  House  of  the  Weavers  (*Arte  dei  Drappieri'),  now  the 
Cqsa  Malaguti,  built  in  1496  and  restored  in  1620. 

From  the  leaning  towers  Ave  streets  radiate  to  the  gates  of  the 
same  names:  the  Yia  Gastiglione,  Santo  Stefano,  Mazzini,  San 
Yltale,  and  Zamboni.  To  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Yia  S.  Stefano 
and  Via  Gastiglione,  is  situated  the  handsome  *Mercanzia  (PI.  F,  5), 
or  Loggia  or  Foro  de^  Mereanti  (Chamber  of  Commerce),  a  Gothic 
structure,  erected  in  1382-84  by  Lor.  di  BagnomarinOy  enlarged  in 
1439  by  an  addition  in  the  Yia  Castiglioue,  and  restored  in  1888-90 
by  Alf.  Bubhiani. 

In  the  Yia  GastigiiIonb,  to  the  left,  is  the  Pal.  Pepoli  (PI.  51 ; 
F,  5),  of  1344,  the  castellated  residence  of  the  Pepoli  family  (the 
most  powerful  in  the  city  in  the  14th  cent.),  with  rich  gateways  and 
an  imposing  court  with  a  colonnade  on  one  side  and  arched  passages 
on  the  three  others.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  rises  the  handsome 
Cassa  di  Bisparmio  (PL  25;  E,  5),  built  in  1868-76  of  Yeronese 
marble  by  Oius.  Mengoni  (p.  137),  with  arcades  on  the  groundfloor 
and  handsome  wrought-iron  gratings  at  the  windows.  —  Adjacent, 
in  the  Piazza  Minghettl  (PL  E,  5),  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  states^ 
man  Marco  MinghetU  (1818-86),  by  Monteyerde  (1896). 
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On  the  left  In  the  Yu.  Sahto  Stbvako  is  situated  — 
Santo  Stefaao  (PI.  F,  5),  oonsisting  of  eight  different  ediftceB, 
the  oldest  of  which,  the  former  cathedral  of  8anti  PUtro  t  P<u>lo, 
was  probably  founded  as  early  as  the  4th  century.    Three  of  the 
churches  have  their  entrances  on  the  street. 

The  pnaent  Main  Ghukoh  (1687)  has  a  pulpit  of  the  12th  cent,  oa  JU 
old  facade.  —  We  proceed  thence  to  the  len  into  the  tccnd  ehsrdi, 
*aanto  Sipolcro,  a  successfully  restored  circular  building  with  coloured 
brick  ornamentation,  erected  in  the  10th  cent.  (?),  and  perhaps  originally 
a  baptistery.  A  brick  column  was  placed  ad^jaeent  to  each  of  the  eeyen 
antique  columns,  and  in  the  12th  cent,  the  tomb  of  St.  Petroniua  (d.  490) 
was  added  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  —  The  paasage 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  tMrd  church.  This  is  the  Romanesque  baatlica  of 
Santi  PUtro  e  Paolo^  rebuilt  in  1019  and  frequently  altered,  while  the 
exterior  was  rebuilt  in  1880-85.  The  roof  is  supported  by  columns  and 
pillars  alternately.  In  the  interior,  adjoining  the  choir  on  the  left,  is  a 
sarcophagus  dating  from  the  9th  cent.,  and  adorned  with  a  cross  between 
two  peacocks;  it  contains  the  bones  of  the  martyr  8t.  Yitalis  (d.  382). 
On  the  right,  the  sarcophagus  of  the  martyr  Agricola  (9th  cent.),  who  h 
represented  with  wings,  between  a  stag  and  a  lion.  —  Behind  Santo 
Sepolcro  is  a  Colonnade^  the  Atrio  dt  POato^  dating  in  its  present  form 
from  the  11th  cent. ;  in  the  centre  is  a  font  with  an  inscripUon  mention- 
ing  the  Lombard  king  Liutprand  (d.  744).  Chapel  on  the  left.  Crucifixion 
and  saints,  altar-piece  by  Oiac.  Franda.  —  Immediately  in  front  is  the 
flfth  church,  Chiesa  deUa  TrMtdiy  resting  on  piers,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  series  of  columns  with  Romanesque  capitals.  In  the  Srd  chapel  to 
the  right  is  a  painted  terracotta  group  (14th  cent.),  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Hagi.  —  Turning  to  the  right  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  fifth  church 
we  enter  the  iia^h  building,  the  Caj^etla  deUa  Cotuolazione,  to  the  rigihtfrom 
which  is  the  teverUh  building,  the  Romanesque  Oo^f€$no  or  Orgpt  (endosed 
by  a  screen),  under  the  choir  of  the  first  church,  dating  from  the  lltib  cen- 
tury. —  The  door  straight  in  front  admits  to  the  Chitter*  (lith  cent.) 
of  the  suppressed  Celestine  monastery. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  are  (No.  11)  the  Pal.  Amorini-Bologmni 
(H.  34)  of  1526,  and  the  Gothic  Pal,  Bovi  -  Silvestri  (No.  19),  now 
the  Palazzo  Taceoni, 

A  short  side-street  to  the  right,  opposite  the  Yia  Farlni,  leads 
to  Ban  Giovanni  in  Monte  (PI.  F,  5,  6),  in  the  Gothic  style,  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  433,  rebuilt  in  1221 ,  1286,  and  1440-42,  and 
restored  in  1824  and  1844.  It  consists  of  a  low  nave  with  aisles 
and  a  short  transept.  The  dome  is  by  Arduino  Arriguzzi  (1517). 
Above  the  entrance  is  an  eagle  in  terracotta,  by  Niecolh  dtlV  Area 
(1473). 

Intbbiob  (very  dark).  The  W.  window  (St.  John  and  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks)  is  by  Cossa.  —  In  the  central  aisle,  Statue  of  Christ  made 
firom  a  single  block  of  fig-wood  (15th  cent.j^  behind,  a  stone  Gross  of  801 
on  an  antique  column.  —  Srd  Chapel  on  the  right,  St.  Joseph  and  the 
infant  Christ,  on  the  right,  St.  Jerome  on  the  left,  both  by  Ouereino. 
7th  Chapel,  'Hadonna  enthroned  with  four  saints  and  angelic  musieians, 
an  important  work  by  Lorenso  Costa  (1497 ;  best  light  early  jbn  the  morning). 
In  the  Choib,  ^Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  saints,  in  an  attractive 
landscape,  by  L.  Costa  (c.  1505:  best  light  early  in  the  morning  or  after 
noon) ;  *Stalls  by  Paolo  Saeea,  1517-21  ^  above  them,  the  busts  of  the  twelTe 
apostles  in  terracotta,  by  AJ/onso  Lombardi.  The  N.  transept  contained 
Raphael's  St.  Cecilia  down  to  1796  (p.  403;  the  fine  frame  by  J'orfm^e, 
with  a  poor  copy  of  the  painting,  is  the  original).  —  2nd  Chapel  on  the 
left,  St.  Francis,  by  Cfutrdno, 
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The  Yla  Santo  Stefano  farther  on  is  bordered  by  line  palaces: 
No.  43  Pakaaui  Banmtiy  by  TriacMni,  No.  56  Pal.  Trom,  now 
Rossi  (PI.  57;  G,  6). 

From  the  end  of  the  Via  S.  Stefano,  near  the  gate,  the  Yla  del 
Baraceano  (PI.  G,  H,  7)  leads  to  the  right  to  the  church  of  Kadoxina 
del  BaraeeanOy  which  possesses  a  fine  portico  \ijAg,  BarelU  (1677) 
and  contains  a  faded  fresco  by  Coita^  the  Yirgin  with  GioY.  Benti- 
Y^oglio  I.  and  his  wife  Maria  Yincignerra  (1472).  The  frame-work 
surronnding  the  niche  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Proper%ia  de'  Boaai, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Yia  Mazzini  (PL  F,  G,  H,  5),  opposite 
the  Torre  Garisenda,  at  the  corner  of  the  Yia  San  Yitale,  is  the 
church  of  Saa  Bartolomeo  di  Porta  BaTegnana  (PI.  F,  4),  erected 
in  1516-30  by  Formiginef  with  a  handsome  colonnade.  In  the  in- 
terior, remodelled  by  G.  B.  Natali  in  1655,  are  ceiling-paintings 
by  AngeU)  Colonna.  At  the  4th  altar  on  the  right  is  an  Annun- 
ciation, one  of  the  best  works  of  Frane,  Albani  (1632),  and  beside 
it  are  a  Natiyity  and  a  Flight  to  Egypt,  by  the  same  master ;  in  the 
5th  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  Madonna,  by  (Suido  Beni. 

Farther  on  in  the  Yia  Mazzini,  on  the  right,  No.  19,  is  the 
old  inner  facade  of  the  13th  cent.  Pdlcuzo  Isolani  (PI.  47a;  restored 
1877),  with  a  projecting  upper  story,  resting  upon  oaken  beams.  — 
Opporite,  on  the  left,  No.  24,  is  the  — 

FaL  Bampieri  (PI.  54,*  F,  5),  with  the  inscription  'QaUeria 
Sampieri*,  adorned  with  admirable  frescoes  from  the  myth  of  Her- 
cules by  the  Carracei  (1593)  and  Ouereino,  The  other  paintings  it 
containa  are  of  little  Talue  (fee  y^  fr.). 

Sad  B.  Frescoes  on  the  ceiling:  *Hercnle8  contending  with  Jupiter; 
riglit  wall.  Ceres  aeeking  Proserpine,  by  Lod.  Carracei.  —  3rd  S.  On  the 
ceiling:  The  path  to  virtue  ia  difficult;  right  wall,  Giant  struck  by 
Uglktning,  both  by  Annib.  Carracei.  —  4th  B.  Ceiling:  Hercules  and 
Atlaa;  wall  on  the  right,  Hercules  and  Cacus,  by  Agoit,  Carraeei.  — 
5tb  B.  Ceiling -painting:  Hercules  and  Antseus,  by  Cfuereino.  —  6th  B. 
Ceiling-painting :  Genius  of  strength,  by  Ouereino. 

The  adjoining  J7otM«  o/i2oMmt(Pl.  59;  No.  26)  was  erected  by 
the  great  composer  in  1825,  and  adorned  with  inscriptions  from 
Cicero  and  Yirgil. 

The  line  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Mazia  dei  Servi  (PL  0,  5), 
built  by  Fra  Andrea  Manfredi  in  1383  et  seq.,  with  a  fore-court  and 
a  portico  borne  by  remarkably  thin  columns  placed  very  far  apart, 
is  adorned  with  frescoes  (much  damaged)  on  the  facade,  dating  from 
the  17th  century. 

IvTKBios.  2nd  altar  on  the  left:  Franc.  Albania  Christ  and  Mary 
Magdalen;  oyer  the  adjacent  side-portal  is  the  tomb  of  Lod.  Gozzadini 
(d.  1596),  in  stucco,  by  Qiov.  Zaechi.  6th  altar:  InnoccMC  da  Imola.  An- 
nunoiation,  in  an  old  frame.  —  Over  the  high-altar,  by  MontorioU  (1661), 
Chriat  risen  from  the  Dead,  and  Mary  and  St.  John,  below  (1.)  Adam,  (r.) 
Moses,  «t  the  back  the  portrait  of  the  donor.  —  In  the  choir-ambulatory, 
to  tbe  left,  are  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal^  in  the  style  of  Jae.  della  Qtiercta, 
and  file  tomb  of  Jae.  andAndr.  Grato  (1604)*,  to  the  right,  is  a  (repainted) 
terracotta  relief,  representing  the  Madonna  and  SS.  liawr^ce  and  Eustace 
with  two  angels,  by  Vinccnso  Ono/ri^  1606. 
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Saati  Vitale  ed  Agrieola  (PI.  23 ;  0,  4),  In  the  Yla  San  Yitale, 
said  to  have  been  oonseerated  in  428  by  St.  Petronlns,  has  been  re- 
peatedly restored.  The  large  chapel  on  the  left  contains  an  altar- 
piece  (covered")  by  Fr.  Franeia,  Adjoining  is  the  ancient  crypt  (re- 
stored in  1891)  of  the  church  of  San  Vitale  in  Arena.  —  Opposite 
(No.  23)  is  the  Pala%%o  Cloetta,  formerly  Fantuzzi  (PI.  40;  G,  4), 
built  by  Formiglne  (1517-22),  with  a  snperb  staircase  by  P.  Canali. 

The  northernmost  of  the  streets  radiating  from  the  leaning 
towers  is  the  Via  Zamboni  (PI.  F,  G,  H,  3,  4),  to  the  right  In  which 
is  (No.  13)  the  effective  and  well-proportioned  Pal.  MaZvexti-Mediei 
(PI.  49 ;  F,  4),  built  by  Bart.  Triachini  in  1560.  —  On  the  left  is 
TNo.  20)  the  handsome  Pal.  Magnani-SaUm  (PI.  48),  by  Dom.  Tibaldi 
(1576-87),  with  admirable  frescoes  (History  of  Romulns)  by  the 
Oarracd.  No.  22,  adjoining,  is  the  Pal.  Mdlvezzi-Campeggi  (PI.  60), 
by  Formiglne  (1522),  with  an  interesting  court. 

Opposite,  in  the  small  Piazza  Rossini,  which  is  named  after 
the  celebrated  composer,  who  attended  the  neighbouring  Liceo 
Rossini  (PL  26;  music-school)  in  1807-10,  is  — 

Ban  Oiaoomo  Maggiore  (PL  F,  4),  founded  in  1267,  consisting 
of  a  nave  with  barrel-vaulting,  with  a  fine  portico  erected  in  1477-81. 
The  interior,  altered  in  1493-1509,  contains  several  good  pictures. 


In  the  5th  Chapel  on  the  right:  Bart.  Pcuserotti,  Madonna  enthroned, 
th  five  saints  and  the  donor.    7th  Chapel,  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
Innoeento  da  Itnola  (1&S6),  in  a  fine  Renaissance  frame  by  Formif^in*;  litb 


Chapel,  erected  by  PtlUgrino  Tibaidiy  and  decorated  by  liixn  with  firescoes. 
—  The  3rd  chapel  in  the  retro-choir  contains  a  gilded  altar  with  »  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  and  numerous  saints,  by  Jaeopo  di  Paolo  (1420)  \  to  the 
left,  on  the  wall,  a  large  painted  crucifix  by  Simone  de*  CroceJUsi  (1370). 
The  6th  CiiP.  Bbntivoglio  (1486)  payed  with  coloured  and  glazed  tUes, 
contains  a  *Madonna,  with  angelic  musicians  and  four  saints  (1499),  the 
finest  work  of  Fr.  Franeia.  In  the  lunette  aboTe  is  a  Vision  of  St.  John 
(Bev.  XVII,  1-8)  by  Lor.  Cotta.  At  the  sides  are  frescoes  by  Lor&itzo  Co»ta^ 
representing  the  Triumph  of  life  and  death,  after  Petrarch,  on  the  left,  and 
the  *Madonna  enthroned  with. the  Bentivoglio  family,  on  the  right  (1488; 
earliest  known  work  of  this  master).  The  frescoes  aboYe  are  by  unknown 
artists.  The  equestrian  relief  of  Annibale  Bentivoglio  (d.  1445),  on  the 
right,  is  ascribed  to  Niccolb  delV  Area  (1458) ;  to  the  right,  by  the  chapel- 
entrance,  is  a  small  relief- portrait  of  Giovanni  H.  Bentivoglio  (1497). 
perhaps  by  Vine.  Onoffi.  Opposite,  in  the  ambulatory,  the  ^Monument  or 
Antonio  Bentiyoglio  (d.  1435)  by  Jaeopo  d$lla  Quereia. 

The  sacristan  keeps  the  keys  of  the  adjacent  oratory  of  Santa 
Cecilia  (PI.  4;  F,  4),  an  oblong  edifice  erected  abont  1604-6  for 
Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglio.  The  fine  frescoes  (restored  in  1874)  are 
by  Lor.  Cotta^  Franc.  Franeia^  and  their  pnpils. 

To  the  left:    *1.  Franc.  Franeia,   Marriage  of  St.  Cecilia  with   the 

§agan  nobleman  Valerian ^  2.  Lor.  Cotta^  St.  Urbanus  converting  Valerian; 
.  Ce*.  Tamaroeci,  Baptism  of  Valerian;  4.  O.  M.  CModarolOj  Angel  crown- 
ing SS.  Cecilia  and  Valerian;  5.  Amico  AsperHni^  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Valerian 
and  Tiburtius.  —  To  the  right :  1.  Am.  Atpertinif  Burial  of  88.  Valerian 
and  Tiburtius,  with  the  Castle  of  Sant*  Angelo  in  the  background  (much 
injured);  2.  Chiodarolo,  Vindication  of  St.  Cecilia  before  the  Roman  pre- 
fect; 8.  Tamaroeei,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  oil-cask:  *4.  Cotta, 
St.  Cecilia  bestowing  alms;  5.  Fr.  Franeia,  Burial  of  St.  Cecilia. 
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Oppofite,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  is  the  » 
Old  UniTersity  (PI.  0, 3,  4 ;  comp.  p.  388),  the  old  Palazzo  Poggi^ 
which  was  huilt  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  has  a  court  by  Bart.  Tria- 
chini.  This  palace  has  been  oconpied  by  the  university  from  1803, 
but  since  1906  It  has  accommodated  only  the  Library^  and  in  the 
tower  (1726  J  view)  the  Observatory.  The  five  faculties,  attended  by 
ahout  1500  students,  and  the  scientific  collections  of  the  University 
now  occupy  new  buildings  (comp.  p.  404). 

The  extensive  tTniveraity  Library  (adm.,  see  p.  388)  contains  about 
200,000  YOls.  and  6000  M:j8.  Among  the  MS8.  are  the  oldest  codex  of 
LactantiTU,  a  Dante  MS.  of  the  14th  cent.,  letters  from  Voltaire  to  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  etc.  The  celebrated  linguist  Giuseppe  Mezto/anti  (born 
at  Bologna  in  1776,  died  at  Naples  in  1849),  was  once  librarian  here.  At 
the  age  of  96  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  18  languages  fluently,  and  at  the 
.  time  of  his  death  no  fewer  than  42. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  old  Jesuits'  College,  at  Via  Belle  Arti 
No.  54,  containing  the  — 

Aecadenda  di  BeUe  Arti  (PL  G,  3).  On  the  groundfloor  are 
casts  and  works  of  modem  art.  On  the  first  floor  (r.)  is  the  valuable 
*PiCTTOB  GALI.BBT,  or  Reole  Pinaeoteea,  Adm.,  see  p.  388  (ticket- 
office  on  the  first  floor).  Catalogue  (1900),  1  fr.  Director,  Prof. 
A.  Guadagnini, 

The  visitor  imbued  with  the  modern  taste  for  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance will  find  little  attraction  in  the  works  of  the  Sevbntbbnth  Gbm- 
T17XT,  which  form  the  chief  boast  of  this  gallery.  Although  it  would  be 
unfair  to  depreciate  the  undoubted  talent  and  skill  of  these  late  masters , 
their  works  »re  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  definite  aim  or 
indieation  of  progress,  and  from  the  obvious  pains  which  have  been  taken 
to  reproduce  trite  themes  in  an  interesting  manner.  In  the  department 
of  fresco-pain ttng  the  works  of  these  Bolognese  eclectics  (see  p.  890)  are 
most  numerous  at  Rome  <but  they  are  admirably  represented  here  by  a 
Kries  of  oil-paintings,  we  may  first  mention  several  works  by  Ouido 
^i^  the  most  talented  master  of  this  school:  No.  134,  Madonna  della 
Keta,  remarkable  for  Its  masterly  grouping,  which  again  occurs  in  No.  136, 
toe  Crucifixion,  and  plaees  these  two  pictures  on  a  level  with  the 
finest  works  of  the  16th  cent,  in  point  of  composition;  No.  185,  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  exceptionally  harmonious  and  dignified  in 
character;  Ko.  139,  Sant^  Andrea  Corsini,  an  excellent  specimen  of  Guidons 
powers  as  a  colourist;  No.  142.  a  masterly  drawing  in  chalks  for  the  Ecce 
Homo  which  was  so  popular  in  the  17th  century.  The  most  interesting 
work  of  Litdwieo  Corvacci  is  probably  No.  45,  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist. 
^MibaU  Carraeeft  Madonna  and  saints  (No.  86)  has  the  merit  of  stately 
architectural  arrangement.  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  (No.  34)  by 
^ostino  Carracci  is  very  inferior  to  Domenichino's  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Vatican.  Domeniehino^»  scenes  of  martyrdom  are  far  from 
pleasing,  but  OuardnoU  Madonna  with  the  two  Carthusian  monks  (No.  18) 
^  a  devotional  picture  of  profound  sentiment.  —  The  gallery  also  possesses 
several  valuable  works  of  the  Eablibe  Pbbiod  of  Italian  art.  Thus  No.  78, 
»  Madonna  enthroned  by  Fr.  Franda^  benrs  important  witness  to  Fran- 
<^'0  artistic  relation  with  Lorenzo  Costa.  The  two  early  masters  of  Raphael 
are  not  unfavourably  represented ;  Timoieo  VUi  by  a  Mary  Magdalen  (No.  204; 
a  late  work)  and  Pietro  Perugino  by  a  Madonna  in  clouds  (No.  197).  — 
roe  gem  of  the  gallery,  however,  is  Raphael's  St.  Cboilia  (No.  162),  the 
indelible  impression  produced  by  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  master's 
nnrivallod  genius  in  exalting  his  figures  into  the  regions  of  the  superna- 
tural, and  yet  malcing  them  human  and  pleasing.  Everything  has  been 
■wturely-considered,  the. broken  instruments,  the  a&gels'  song,  the  dlstri- 
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bution  uid  graduation  of  the  characters,  —  and  yet  the  picture  appears 
as  simple  and  natural  as  if  it  could  not  posdbly  have  been  arranged 
otherwise. 

We  tarn  to  the  right  from  the  ticket-offlce  and  traverse  Cob- 
BiDOB  I,  which  contains  paintings  by  Bolognese  masters  of  the 
second  half  of  the  17th  and  of  the  18th  cent,  (the  three  rooms  on 
the  right,  see  p.  404).  Straight  in  front  of  us,  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  is  — 

Boon  A  (Sala  di  Ouidojy  containing  prominent  works  of  Ouido 
Rent  (p.  390).  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  *137.  Samson,  victorious 
over  the  Philistines,  drinking  out  of  the  Jaw-bone  of  an  ass ;  138. 
Madonna  del  Rosario,  painted  on  silk  in  1630  (as  a  procession- 


flag);  140.  St.  Sebastian  ;  **134.  Madonna  della  Pietk,  below  are 
SS.  Petronius,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Dominic,  Francis,  and  Proculus 
(painted  in  1616  for  the  Town  Council,  who  presented  the  painter 
with  a  valuable  gold  chain  and  medal,  in  addition  to  his  remuner- 
ation); 139.  Sant'  Andrea  Corsini;  ♦136.  Crucifixion,  with  the  Ma- 
donna, Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  John ;  *135.  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents. —  In  this  room  also  are  :  Frane,  Albania  2.  Baptism,  3. 
Madonna  del  Rosario ;  566.  Carlo  Cigrumi,  Madonna  with  saints. 
By  the  approach  to  the  next  room :  142.  Ouido  Sent,  Chalk  drawing 
for  the  ^Ecce  Homo^ ;  30.  Simone  Cantarini,  Portrait  of  Guido  Reni. 
On  a  stand  in  the  midde  of  the  room :  360.  Nieoolb  da  FblignOt 
Adoration  of  the  Child,  with  the  Annunciation  on  the  back. 

Room  B  (Sala  dei  Carracci).    To  the  right:  12.  Guercino^  St 
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William  of  Aquitaine  leeeiTlng  the  robe  of  the  order  from  St.  Felix ; 
43.  Lod,  Carraeei^  Tnniflgnration ;  206.  Domeniehino^  Martyidom 
of  St.  Agnes ;  36.  Ann,  Cofraceij  Madonna  on  clonds,  yrith  SS. 
Louie,  Alexis,  John  the  Baptist,  Francis,  Clara,  and  Catharine; 
35.  Ag.  Carraeei,  Assumption;  47.  Lod,  Carraeei,  ConTorsion  of 
Paul;  13.  QueremOj  St.  Bmno  and  another  Carthusian  worshipping 
the  Virgin  in  the  desert ;  55.  Oiae,  Cavedone,  Madonna  on  clouds, 
wltli  saints;  Lod,  Carraeeij  48.  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and 
Franeis,  45.  Birth  of  the  Baptist;  84.  Ag.  Ckirracei^  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome;  DomeniehinOj  207.  Madonna  of  the  Rosary,  208. 
Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr. 

Boom  C  (8ala  del  TiarhU)  contains  works  by  the  Proeaeeini 
(p.  133),  and  by  PeUegHno  Tibaldi,  Al.  Tiarini  (182.  Descent  from 
the  Cross),  and  other  Bolognese  contemporaries  of  the  Carracci. 

Boom  D  (Sola  di  RaffaeUo),  To  the  right:  210.  Studio-copy  of 
£ap&a«rs  Touthfta  St.  John  (p.  492);  116.  Parmigianino,  Madonna, 
with  SS.  Margaret,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 

••152.  Raphael^  St.  Cecilia  surrounded  by  four  other  saints, 
ordered  in  1513  by  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Puccl  for  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Monte  (p.  398),  but  probably  not  painted  before  1615. 
It  was  at  Paris  from  1796  to  1815,  where  it  was  transferred  from 
panel  to  canvas,  being  much  ^restored'  in  the  process. 

*The  yonthful  and  beautifol  patron  saint  of  mnslo  has  jnst  ceased 
playing  tbe  organ  to  her  friends,  and  a  heavenly  echo  falls  upon  their 
ears.  Six  angels,  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  clond,  have  caught  np  the  melody 
and  eontinne  it  in  song.  Raphael's  painting  depicts  the  impression 
produced  by  the  celestial  mnsio.  The  saints  on  earth  are  silent  in  pre- 
sence of  the  heayenly  choir.  St.  Cecilia  lets  her  hands  rest  mechanically 
npon  tiie  organ,  bnt,  with  head  and  eyes  tnmed  upwards,  listens  entranced 
to  the  song.  St.  Paul,  to  her  left,  is  differently  affected.  Sunk  in  deep 
meditation,  he  also  seems  completely  oblivious  of  the  actual  world.  In 
pleasing  contrast  to  these  two  figures,  Mary  Magdalen,  who  stands  on  the 
right  of  St.  Cecilia  and  holds  a  box  of  ointment  in  her  hand,  shows  her 
delight  simply  and  openly.  ...  In  the  second  line  stand  SS.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  Augustine  (or  Petronius?).  ...  A  crowning  touch  is  added 
to  the  careful  distribution  of  the  figures  and  well-balanced  discrimination 
of  expression  by  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  colours.  The  strongest 
and  most  intense  tone  is  afforded  by  the  yellow  tunic  of  St.  Cecilia, 
embroidered  with  gold:  in  the  St.  Paul  the  predominant  tint  is  the  red 
of  his  mantle,  relieved  by  the  green  under-garment;  the  Magdalen's  dress 
is  of  a  violet  colour.  The  toning  down  and  blending  of  the  ground-tints 
is  effected  through  the  two  saints  in  the  background,  who  thus  fulfill  the 
same  function  in  regard  to  the  colouring  that  they  do  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pression and  composition'.  —  lYo/.  A.  ^•ingerW' Raff  ail  und  Michelang9lo\ 

89.  ihfioc.  dalmola,  St.  Michael;  198.  Oiorgio  VaaaHy  Banquet 
of  Gregory  I.  (1540);  ♦197.  PUtro  Pcrugino ,  Madonna  in  glory, 
with  SS.  Michael,  John,  Catharine,  and  Apollonia ;  61.  Cima  da 
Conegliano,,  Madonna  (in  an  old  frame). 

Room  B  (8ala  del  Franeia),  with  important  works  by  Franceeeo 
Franeia  (p.  389) :  371.  Annunciation,  with  SS.  John  the  Evangeiist, 
Francis,  George,  and  Bernard  (1500) ;  499.  Madonna  and  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi;  83.  Christ  mourned  over  by  angels;  586.  Two  niello 
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works  in  Bilver  by  Francia,  speoimens  of  the  Pax  used  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass;  82.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Holy  Family, 
and  Grueiflxion,  in  a  flne  landscape ;  870.  Madonna  enthroned,  vitb 
SS.  Paul  and  Francis  (a  late  work) ;  80.  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
SS.  Angnstine,  John  the  Baptist,  George,  and  Stephen ;  79.  An- 
nnnciation,  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerome ;  81.  Adoration 
of  the  Child  (1499)}  *78.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  six  saints,  u 
angelic  musician,  and  the  donor  (1494;  early  work);  372.  Crnd- 
llxlon  with  several  saints  (by  the  entrance).  Also  in  this  room  are: 
84.  Oiae,  Franeia,  Holy  Family,  with  four  saints;  no  number, 
Marco  Zoppo^  St.  Jerome;  204.  Timoteo  Viti,  Mary  Magdalen  (1508); 
297.  Amico  Aapertini,  Adoration  of  the  Child  (ca.  1495;  early 
work);  Lor,  Coeta,  65.  St.  Petronius  supported  by  SS.  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (1502),  376.  Marriage  of  the  Virgin; 
64.  Franc.  Cossa,  Madonna  with  St.  Petronius,  St.  John,  and  the 
donor,  chief  work  of  this  rare  old-Ferrarese  master  (1474).  —  We 
now  proceed  to  the  left  to  — 

CoBBiDOB  Y,  containing  chiefly  old  paintings.  Opposite  the 
passage :  102.  OiottOy  Madonna,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the 
archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  an  altar-piece  in  three  sections 
from  the  church  degli  Angioli.  On  the  end-wall :  205.  Ant,  and 
Bart,  Vivarini,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints,  in  a  rich  Gothic 
frame  (1450).  —  We  descend  a  few  steps  and  enter  — 

CoBBiDOB  II.  To  the  left :  53.  Lod,  Carraceif  St.  EochuB;  14. 
OuercinOj  St.  Peter  Martyr. 

CobbidobIII:  651.  Caravaggio^  Daughter  of  Herodias;  676. 
Luca  OiordanOy  Pieti. 

CoBBiDOB  IV:  275.  Ant.  Raphael  Mengs,  Portrait  of  Cle- 
ment XIII.  —  Parallel  with  this  corridor  is  — 

OoBBiDOB  VI,  containing  a  rich  collection  of  engrayings  and 
wood-cuts. 

Of  the  three  Rooms  adjoining  Corridor  I,  the  first  contains  a  niunber 
of  small  pictures  by  old  masters.  On  the  entrance-wall:  562.  Bart.  Fat- 
aarottiy  Madonna  and  saints-,  663.  Garofalo,  Holy  Family;  664.  Orioiano (i)) 
Madonna  with  angelic  musicians.  —  The  two  ottier  rooms  contain  modern 
pictares. 

The  Geological  Museum  (Pi.  O,  H,  3),  Via  Zamboni  65,  contains 
interesting  fossils  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  a  oollection 
of  prehistoric  anthropological  curiosities,  etc.  —  Of  the  new  uni- 
versity-buildings the  Mineralogical  JnstUutej  with  a  museum,  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Zamboni,  to  the  left,  the  Anatomieal 
and  the  Physical  JnsHtute  In  the  Via  Irnerio,  which  here  diyerges 
to  the  W. 

Traversing  the  Via  Belle  Arti  (p.  401),  we  next  reach  the  im- 
posing Pal.  Bentivoglio  (PI.  36;  F,  3),  erected  in  1620  (?).  —  A 
little  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Piazza  SanMabtixo,  is  the  Carmelite 
church  of  Ban  Martino  (Pl.  E,  F,  3),  in  the  Oothie  style  (1313).  The 
facade  of  1491-1500  was  reconstructed  In  1879  by  Gius,  Jdodeneti. 
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l8t  Ghftpel  on  the  left:  ^Enthroned  Msdonna,  with  SS.  Rochus,  Bernud- 
ine,  Anthony,  and  Sebaatian,  by  Fr,  Francia ;  above,  a  Pietit,  below,  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross.  The  window  above  represents  St.  James  of  Compo- 
fltella,  after  a  cartoon  by  Fr.  Franda.  Last  altar  to  the  left,  an  Assump- 
tion and  a  Resurrection  in  the  lunette,  by  Zor.  Costa  (?)  s  5th  altar  on  the 
right,  Atnico  Afpertini^  Madonna  with  88.  Lucy  and  Nicholas.  Adjoining 
the  sacristy-door  is  the  tomb  of  the  scholar  Beroaldus,  with  his  bust,  by 
Vinemfo  Onofiri  (1504). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  inside  the  walls  and  on  the  former 
site  of  the  CasieUo  di  OalUera,  rises  the  slight  eminence  of  La 
Montagnola  (PI.  E,  F,  1,  2),  a  promenade  adorned  with  some 
bronzes  by  Diego  Sarti.  The  Arena  del  Pallone  (p.  387)  is  situated 
here.  To  the  W.  is  the  Sealea  delta  Montagnola^  a  handsome  flight 
of  steps,  built  in  1893-96  by  Tito  Azzolini,  descending  to  the  Yia 
dell'  Indipendenza  (p.  396)  and  to  the  Porta  Oalliera  (PI.  E,  1).  — 
On  the  S.  is  the  Piazza  delV  Otto  Agosto^  where  the  Austrians  were 
attacked  in  1848  by  the  Bolognese  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
town.  A  few  paces  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Via  dell*  Indipendenza,  is 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Oarihaldi,  by  Ges.  Zocchi  (1900). 


Between  the  Porta  Santo  Stefano  and  the  Porta  Gastiglione 
(tramways  see  p.  387)  is  the  beautiful  public  park  of  the  Oiardini 
Margherita  (PI.  H,  G,  7),  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  and 
now  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Bolognese.  The  park  contains 
a  pond  (rowing-boats).  On  the  E.  side  is  a  music  paTilion  (concerts, 
see  p.  387). 

Immediately  to  the  left,  outside  the  Porta  Gastiglione,  is  Santa 
Uaria  della  Misericordia  (PI.  F,  7 ;  rebuilt  after  1473),  the  church 
of  the  brotherhood  mentioned  on  p.  477. 

Intiebiob  (when  closed  ring  at  the  door  to  the  right).  2nd  chapel  on 
the  right,  stained  glass  designed  by  Franeia,  Madonna  and  the  Saviour; 
Jaflt  chapel  on  the  right,  window,  John  the  Baptist,  by  the  same.  Above 
the  high-altar  a  figure  of  Christ,  and  at  the  sides  Madonna  and  Angel  of 
the  Annunciation,  by  Lor.  Costa  (1499).  At  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left,  Q.  M. 
Crotpi ,  St.  If epomuk ;  2nd  altar  to  the  left ,  Baffnaeavallo ,  Madonna  in 
eloads,  two  saints  below  (the  master^s  best  work). 

The  Strada  Gastiglione  (Pi.  F,  7),  or  the  Yia  Panoramica  di  San 
Michele,  which  leads  to  the  left  from  the  tramway-terminus  out- 
side the  Porta  d'Azeglio  (PI.  D,  7),  ascends  in  10  min.  to  San  Michele 
in  BoBco  (440  ft ;  comp.  Map,  p.  406),  an  Olivetan  monastery  dating 
from  1437  (suppressed  in  1797),  now  an  Orthopaedic  Institute.  From 
the  front  of  the  church  fine  view  of  Bologna  and  the  plain.  To  visit 
the  interior,  apply  to  the  *Dimo8tratore%  to  the  right  of  the  church 
(fee  1/2  fr.).  The  church,  rebuilt  after  1614,  has  a  fine  portal  by 
Bald.  Peruzzi  (1523);  the  aisleless  interior  contains  remains  of 
frescoes  by  Bagnaeavallo  and  others.  The  cloisters  are  adorned  with 
frescoes  by  the  Carraeci  and  their  pupils,  from  the  history  of  SS. 
Benedict,  Cecilia,  and  Valerian,  unfortunately  much  Injured.  —  At 
the   crossing  of  the  roads  near  S.  Michele  lies  the  Villa  Revedin^ 
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vMcli  l8  shown  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor ;  its  grounds  com- 
mand charming  views. 

A  few  paces  from  the  tramway-station  (p.  405)  near  the  former 
Porta  d'Azeglio  the  steep  Via  del  Monte  (PI.  0,  B,  7)  ascends  to 
the  (Vi  hr.)  Villa  Mc%zaratta  (590  ft. ;  fine  views  j  adm.  free).  Close 
by  is  the  little  church  of  8ant^  ApoUonia^  containing  Bolognese 
frescoes  of  the  14th  cent,  (closed). 

About  IV4M.  outside  the  former  Porta  Sant'  Isaia  (PL  A,  4), 
to  the  W.  of  the  town ,  on  the  electric  tramway-line  (p.  387)  to 
Meloneello  (see  below),  is  situated  the  Certosa  (formerly  a  Car- 
thusian monastery),  erected  in  1333,  and  consecrated  in  1801  as  a 
Campo  Santo.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Etruscan  burial- 
ground,  discoYered  here  in  1869,  since  which  date  the  cemetery 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  cloisters  and  magnificent 
colonnades.  Open  daily  8-6  (in  winter  9-4).  The  entrance  Is  on 
the  E.  side,  3  min.  from  the  tramway-station  j  guide  desirable j 
1/2-1  fr-  to  the  custodian  (dimostratore). 

The  church  contains  a  few  paintings  by  JBlitabetta  Sirani  and  BcarU  On', 
and  wood-earring  of  1639  and  1611.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  Cloibtxxb 
are  ancient  tombstones  from  suppressed  churches,  arranged  accozdiag  to 
centuries.  Then,  modem  monuments,  including  many  illustriotu  names 
such  as  those  of  the  philologist  Gaspar  Oaratoni  (d.  1817)  and  Clotilda  Tam- 
hroni  (d.  1817;  p.  888).  The  principal  families  of  the  town  also  poasesa 
vaults  here;  thus  the  monument  of  Letigia  Murat  Pepoli  (180Q-69),  with  a 
statue  of  her  father  Joachim  Murat ,  King  of  Kaples  Cpropugnatore  dell* 
italica  indipendenza'),  executed  by  Vine.  Vela.  A  rotunda  here  contains 
the  busts  of  celebrated  professors:  Metto/anti,  Oalvani^  Costay  Mattei 
(teacher  of  Kossini),  etc.  —  The  Fomo  Crematorio  is  interesting. 

On  the  Monte  della  Guardiay  an  eminence  3M.  to  the  S."W.  of 
the  Porta  Sabaoozza  (PI.  A,  6) ,  rises  the  handsome  pilgrimage 
church  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Lnca  (950  ft.),  erected  by  Dotti  i]il723 
et  seq.,  and  so  called  from  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Virgin,  ascribed 
to  St.  Luke  and  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1160.  The  hill  is 
ascended  in  about  ^/^  hr.  by  a  series  of  AreadtSj  consisting  of 
666  arches  with  numerous  chapels,  constructed  in  1674-1739,  and 
2  M.  in  length.  They  begin  a  short  way  beyond  the  gate  and 
send  a  branch  to  the  Campo  Santo  (see  above).  Electric  tramway 
(p.  387)  from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  or  steam-tramway  (p.  387) 
from  the  Piazza  Malpighi  to  Meloneello  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Thence  the  steps  may  be  avoided  by  following  the  road  along  the 
arcades.  A  better  road  ascends  to  the  left  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Bavone,  V2  ^'  outside  the  Porta  Saragozza,  making  a  wide 
curve  past  Monte  Albano.  The  *yiew,  particularly  from  the  S. 
ascent  to  the  portal  of  the  church  and  from  the  dome,  now  used  as 
an  observatory  (staircase  from  the  roof  of  the  church;  adm.  80  c.). 
is  remarkably  fine  and  extends  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic 
The  precincts  of  the  church  and  the  adjacent  intrenchments,  now 
used  for  military  purposes,  are  not  accessible. 
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The  HiQHSOAD  FROM  BoLooHA  TO  Flobbhox  (63Vi  M.),  constructed  in 
1762,  leaying  the  former  city  by  the  Porta  Santo  Stefano  (PI.  H,  7),  leads 
through  the  valley  of  the  Savma  to  (9Vi  M.)  JHanoro,  and  thence  ascends  ▼!& 
(18i/tH.)£0iaiio  dlSeOftO  and  (2SVs  M.)  M<mghidorc  (2706  ft.)  to  the  (28  H.) 
Pauo  deUa  BatieoM  (3170  ft.).  It  then  leads  through  the  upper  ralley  of 
the  SanUmo  to  (SSVs  M.)  fietramala  (a  litUe  to  the  E.  of  ^ich  are  the 
snbterranean  fires  known  as  the  FwcM  diIH«tramaUi}  and  along  theE.  slopes 
of  the  JfonU  BeM  (412i  ft.)  to  (3279  M.)  Cotrigliaio  (2860  ft. ;  Alb.  Goyigliaio, 
pens.,  incl.  wine,  8-10  fr. ,  open  mld-June  to  mid-8ept.)i  a  summer-resort 
of  the  Florentines,  at  the  base  of  the  SatBo  di  Castro  (4190  ft.).  Thence 
we  cross  the  (36Vs  M.)  P<u»o  delta  FtUa  (2960  ft.)  and  enter  the  ralley  of 
the  BUve^  in  which,  beyond  Barbefino  di  Muff$llo^  a  side-road  direrges  for 
iSofi  Pi§ro  a  /Stose  (p.  421).  The  main  road  follows  a  hilly  course  Ti&  (56  M.) 
Vafflia  (p.  421)  and  lYatolino  (p.  567)  to  (63Vs  M.)  Florence  (p.  457). 

A  BBANCH-Liine  (37y3  M.  in  21/2  3  hrs.)  runs  to  the  K.W.  from  Bologna 
to  J\>gffio  Rusco  (p.  264),  tI^  (201/2  H.)  San  Felice  tta  Panaro  (p.  876). 

57.  From  Bologna  to  Florence  vift  Pistoia. 

82Vs  M.  BAIZ.WAT  in  31/4-6  hrs.  (fares  15  fr.  45,  10  fr.  80,  6  fr.  96  c. ;  ex- 
press 17  fr.,  11  fr.  90  c).  A  dining-car  is  attached  to  the  ^lightning  express'. 
—  A  boldly-constructed  line,  with  fine  views  of  the  valleys  and  ravines 
of  the  Apennines  (generally  to  the  left),  and  afterwards  of  the  rich  plains 
of  Tnscsoiy. 

Bologna,  see  p.  386.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Reno  and  follows  the 
left  bank,  skirting  the  slope  of  the  Monte  deUa  Quardia  (p.  406). 
On  an  island  in  the  Reno,  not  far  from  Bologna,  the  Second  Trium- 
virate was  concerted  by  Oetavlan,  Antony,  and  Lepidns,  B.C.  43. 

3  M.  Borgo  Pctnigale,  Near  (6M.)  Cascdecchio  diBeno  the  army 
of  Qlovannl  I.  BentiTOglio  was  defeated  by  Qian  Galeazzo  Yisconti 
in  1402,  and  in  1511  that  of  Pope  Jnlins  II.  under  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  by  the  French.   Steam-tramway,  see  p.  387. 

The  valley  of  the  Reno  contracts.  •—  12  M.  8a$so  (425  ft.). 

A  picturesque  Hiohkoad  leads  from  Sasso  oyer  the  Apennines  to  (49  M.) 
Prato.  The  road  at  first  ascends  to  the  6.  in  the  valley  of  the  brook 
StUa,  from  which  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  constructed  by  Augustus  and 
restored  in  1881,  leads  to  Bologna.    The  chief  places  on  the  road  are  (7  M.) 


Vado  (480  ft.),  Lagaro  (17Vs  U. ;  1310  ft.),  and  r25  M.)  CatHgliont  dei  Fepoli 
(2265  ft;  diligence  twice  daily  to  Prato  in  51/4  572  hrs.),  where  we  quit 
the  valley  and  begin  to  ascend  to  the  (26Vs  M.)  Serra  C2i626  ft.),  the  crest 


of  the  ridge. 

On  the  S.  side,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Montepiano,  lies  the  Tillage  of 
(3OV2  H.)  Montepiaao  (22S5  ft. ;  ^Alb.-Peru.  Oemmi,  pens.  incl.  wine  5-7  fr. ; 
Pens,  de  Londre*)^  a  favourite  summer- resort  in  a  finely  wooded  neigh- 
bourhood. The  road  now  descends  in  many  windings  into  the  valley  of  the 
Fiimenta^  and  reaches  San  Quirieo  di  Vernio  (885  ft.  ^  Alb.  della  Posta), 
usually  known  as  Vernio ,  in  a  picturesque  situation. 

Below  Vernio  begins  the  picturesque  and  industrious  Val  di  Bieentio 
in  which  the  road  passes  (36Vi  M.)  MereaUOs  (810  ft.  •,  rustic  inn),  Vaiano 
(43  M.  1  540  ft.),  Briglia,  Santa  Luda  (where  we  traverse  a  gorge  known 
as  n  CavalHotto),  and  (Mono  (260  ft.).  -^  49  H.  Frato,  see  p.  455. 

17  M.  Marzabotto,  with  the  Villa  Aria  (important  art-collections) 
and  the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  town  and  necropolis.  Between  this 
point  andPracchla  there  are  22  tunnels.  —  At  (24  M.)  Vergato  the 
Talley  expands.  29  M.  Biola;  on  the  left  rise  the  steep  rocky  peaks 
of  Mte,  Ovolo  and  Mte.  Vigeae  (3580  ft.)  j  a  landslip  from  the  latter 
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destroyed  the  village  of  Vigo  in  1851.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Reno  is  the  prettily  situated  castle  of  Savignano, 

36  V2  M.  Bagni  della  Porretta  (1155  ft;  Or.  H6i.  PorreUa,  of 
the  first  class,  H6t.  Palazzinat  R.  2-4  fr.,  well  spoken  of,  both  open 
in  summer  only;  Alb.  di  JBoma,  with  good  restaurant,  R.  2-4  fr.; 
Pen$.  BruneUt)^  a  yillage  with  frequented  sulphureous  springs  and 
baths  (Stahilimenti  Boviy  Puzzola,  and  Porretta  Veeekid).  Attractive 
walks  to  the  (Vi  hr.)  Madonna  del  Ponte  and  to  (4  hrs.)  Praechia. 

Beyond  Porretta  the  line  enters  a  narrow  and  romantic  ravine  of 
the  Reno,  from  the  sides  of  which  numerous  waterfalls  are  precip- 
itated, particularly  in  spring. 

46  M.  Praochia  (2020  ft. ;  Loeanda  UAppennino;  Alb.  Orticaia, 
R.  3  fr.,  well  spoken  of),  the  highest  point  on  the  line. 

Praccbia  is  the  startine-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Como  alle  Scale 
(63S0  ft.).  We  drire  to  (iVi  hr.)  Oawkuma  (Alb.  Ferroceiu)  and  thence, 
starting  early  in  the  morning,  ascend  via  Oroeicehio  and  MacegUa  to  the 
(Si/2-4  hrs.)  summit.  We  return  to  Maeeglfa  via  the  Rifvgio  Duea  degli 
Abrtuzi  and  the  little  Logo  SeaffaMo  (5765  ft.). 

A  post-omnibu,s  runs  twice  daily  from  Praechia  to  (13  M.)  CutigUano 
(2225  ft. ;  Alb.  Gapello  d'Orlando,  clean ;  Pension  Pendini,  7>9  fr. ;  Pens. 
Tandelli;  Pens.  Orsi),  a  convenient  centre  for  excursions,  via  (i>/4  H.)  Poip- 
tepetri^  where  It  reaches  the  old  Apennine  road  connecting  Florence  and 
Modena  (p.  372),  and  CTVs  M  )  San  Marcello  Pisioieie  (2045  ft.;  Alb.  deUa 
Posta,  well  spoken  of;  Engl.  Ch.  serv.).  The  road  then  continues  to  ascend 
to  (20V8  M.)  BoMwlnngo  {Bdtel  Bellini,  very  fair;  Alb.  Oimone^  plain  but 
good;  Alb.  OrMtti)^  and  to  the  Fasao  delV  Abetcne  (4555  ft.),  where  the  *Gra» 
Alhergo  delV  Abetone  (R.  Sy^t  ^^j-  ^Vst  ^'  '^Vsi  pens*  1^  fr*^  open  in  summer 
only)  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  forest.  This  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
ascent  of  Konte  Oimone  (7103  ft. ;  4-5  hrs. ;  guide,  Beppino  Ferrari,  etc.),  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Northern  Apennines,  commanding  fine  views.  It 
is  also  a  starting-point  for  numerous  shorter  excursions  iJfonte  Maiori^ 
*/i  hr. ;  Lihro  Aperto,  1  Vz-S  hrs. ;  Tre  Potenze,  2  hrs. ;  Monte  Rondinaio,  Logo 
Santo,  etc.).  —  From  Abetone  via  Fiumalbo  to  (71/8  M.)  Pievepelago  (Modena), 
see  p.  376. 

fioscolungo  is  about  5V8  hrs.**  drive  from  Praechia,  and  7  hrs.  from 
Pistoia  (via  Pontepetri,  see  above).  A  road  also  leads  to  it  from  the  Bagni  di 
Lucca  (comp.  p.  449). 

Beyond  Praechia  the  train  crosses  the  watershed  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a  tunnel  about  I'/s  M.  in  length ,  and 
then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  (p.  440),  which  is  traversed 
by  a  lofty  viaduct.  Between  this  point  and  Pistoia  there  are  viaducts 
and  tunnels  in  constant  succession.  Beautiful  *Views.  —  Beyond 
(5OY2  M.)  Corbezzi  a  view  is  at  length  revealed  of  the  lovely  and 
populous  plains  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Pistoia  far  below. 

61 1/2  M.  Phtoia  (p.  450}.  —  From  Pistoia  to  Florence^  see  p.  454. 

58.  From  Bologna  to  Bavenna. 

52  M.  Railway  in  21/4-3  hrs.  (fares  9  tr.  75,  6  fr.  86,  4  fr.  40  c.s  return- 
ticket,  14  fr.  20,  9  fr.  95  c).  The  train  follows  the  main  line  to  Faenza, 
Ancona,  and  Brindisi  as  far  as  Castel  Bolognese,  whence  Savenna  is  reached 
by  a  branch-line  (change  of  carriages  usually  necessary).  . 

The  train  follows  the  direction  of  the  Via  iEmilia  (p.  356). 
—  7  M.  Mirandola-  Ozzano .  —  15  M.   Casttl  San  Pietro  d*Emilia 
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(230  ft.),  ^ith  a  chateau  built  by  the  Bolognese  in  the  13th  cent., 
on  the  SiUaro, 

211/2  M.  Imola  (140  ft.;  Alb,  d'ltalia;  Caffh  Qrand4i),  on  the 
Santemo^  an  ancient  town  with  12,100  inhah.  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  since  422,  was  the  Roman  Forum  Comtlii,  named  after  its 
founder  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  but  it  is  mentioned  as  Imolae  as  eaily 
as  the  8th  century.  In  1480,  after  a  chequered  career,  the  town, 
along  with  Forli,  came  into  the  possession  of  Qirol.  Riario,  nephew 
o.f  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  after  his  assassination  (1488)  it  was  held 
by  his  widow,  Catharine  Sforza,  until  her  expulsion  by  Cesare 
Borgia  in  1499. 

The  completely  modernized  Cathedral  of  San  Cassiano  contains 
the  tomb  of  St.  Petrus  Chrysologus,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  (d.  449), 
who  was  bom  at  Imola.  —  The  handsome  Palace  of  Catharine  Sforza, 
with  its  rustica  facade,  is  in  the  Via  Cavour.  The  princess  is  buried 
in  the  ancient  church  of  L*  Osservanza.  —  Other  interesting  edifices 
are  the  Palazzo  Paterlini  (now  the  Banca  Popolare),  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  Pal.  Strozzi  at  Florence,  the  sumptuous  portal  of  the  church 
of  San  Domenico,  and  the  handsome  early  -  Renaissance  Ospedalt 
Vecchio  (ca.  1480). 

The  little  church  of  Madonna  del  PiratellOj  near  the  town,  has 
a  campanile  attributed  to  Bramante. 

The  train  then  crosses  the  Santemo  to  (26  M.)  Castel  Bolognese 
(135  ft.;  Locanda  alia  Stella;  Rail.  Restaurant ,  poor)»  an  ancient 
stronghold  of  the  Bolognese,  where  the  Florentines  under  Niccold 
da  Tolentino  and  Gattamelata  were  defeated  by  the  Milanese  under 
Piocinino  in  1434.  —  Hence  to  Faenza^  see  p.  420. 

The  line  to  Ravenna  next  passes  (30  M.)  Solarolo,  in  the  Muni- 
ciplo  of  which  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Franc,  di  Simone,  of 
Florence.  —  35  M.  Lugo,  with  12,900  inhab.  and  a  castle  (Rocca) 
of  the  15-16th  cent. ,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Lavezzola  (14^/2  M. ; 
p.  386),  via  Massalomharda.  — ■  38  M.  Bagnacavallo  (36  ft.),  with 
3700  inhab. ;  in  the  parish  church  (Pieve),  founded  in  the  5th  cent., 
are  the  remains  of  a  7th  cent,  ciborium  and  old  frescoes  of  the 
14  th  century.  —  52  M.  Ravenna. 


Bavenna.  —  Hotels  (bargain  advisable).  Gkand  Hotel  Btson  (PI.  35; 
I>,  6),  Via  Hazsini,  with  trattoria  and  garden,  E.  4-6,  B.  IVa?  omn.  1  fr., 
variously  judged;  Spada  d'Oko  b  San  Mabco  (PL  a;  D,  4),  Via  Farini,  with 
trattoria,  E.  'iVa-S,  omn.  ^ifT.y  clean-  Alb.  Roma,  Piazza  Vitt.  Bmanuele 
(PI.  D,  4),  wilh  cafe-restaurant,  E.  from  2  fr. ;  Alb.  Cappello,  Via  Rat- 
tazKi  9,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  Centkale,  Via  Urbano,  with  good  trattoria, 
B.  from  IV4  fr.;  Unionb,  Via  Sant'  Agnese,  unpretending.  Mosqnitoes 
troublesome  in  summer. 

Cafes.  Caffi  Roma,  Cajfl  del  Risorffimento  (with  bedrooms),  in  the 
Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Caffi  Bpron,  Piazza  Byron,  tolerable. 

Oabt:  per  drive  1,  two-horse  IV2  fr.  (at  night  90  c.  extra);  first  hour 
2  or  2Va  fr.,  each  additional  V2  hr.  1  or  11/4  fr. ;  beyond  the  town  2  fr.  20  c 
or  4  fr.  per  honr. 
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BtaamboAt  to  Trieste,  once  a  week  (in  1905  on  Wed.  at  5  p.m.)i  fares 
12  or  8«/»  fr. 

Fhotograplui.  Bieei,  Via  Farini  14.  —  Post  Ofllce  (PI.  D,  4),  Piazsa 
Alighieri. 

Prineipal  AttraetioBa  (1-1  Vs  day):  ^Baptiaterr  of  the  Orthodox  (d.  412), 
Cathedral  (p.  412),  Archlepifl copal  Gbapel  (p.  413),  Museum  (p.  413),  San 
Vitole  (p.  415),  *Mau8oleum  of  Oalla  Placidia  (p.  416),  'Sant'  Apollinare 
Nuovo  (p.  417),  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  (p.  418),  *Sant^  Apollinare  in  Classe 
(p.  419).  The  churches  are  closed  from  12  to  2  p.m.  Visitors  with  little 
time  should  hire  a  cah. 

Ravenna  (13  ft.),  fonneily  the  capital  of  a  proYlnoe,  now  largely 
deserted,  witli  11,700  Inhah.,  Is  situated  In  a  somewhat  marshy 
depression  near  the  united  risers  (liumi  Biunili)  Montone  (the 
Roman  Vtia)  and  Boneo  (the  Roman  Bedetii),  It  was  originally  a 
town  on  the  Lagnne  and  a  seaport,  like  Venice,  but  is  now  nearly 
6  M.  distant  from  the  sea  and  is  connected  with  Porto  Cor$ini,  its 
foreport  (founded  in  1736),  by  the  Canale  Corsini  (6  M.  long)  only, 
a  narrow  channel,  beginning  at  the  small  new  harbour  opposite  the 
station  {Darsena;  PL  G,  8,  4). 

Rayenna,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  probably  owes  its 
earliest  importance  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Celts,  when  the  Um- 
brians  and  Etruscans,  fleeing  from  the  mainland  to  the  Lagune,  settled 
here.  It  was  an  early  ally  of  the  Romans,  but  as  a  punishment  for 
espousing  the  cause  of  Marius  it  was  incorporated  with  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
and  sank  to  the  level  of  a  provincial  town.  Augustus  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  advantageous  situation  of  Ravenna.  He  enlarged  the  Portta 
Clcusis  till  it  could  accommodate  260  sail,  and  appointed  it  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Adriatic  fleets  an  arsenal  and  large  ship-building  yards 
were  established  in  the  new  town  of  Cktuis^  which  rapidly  extended, 
while  the  industrial  suburb  of  Cuetarea  sprang  up  on  the  Via  Caetarta^ 
the  road  uniting  the  two  towns.  When  the  lagoon  began  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  deposits  of  the  rivers,  Ravenna  and  Classis  were  boUi  surrounded 
by  walla.  The  situation  of  Ravenna  wa<i,  however,  still  regarded  as  so 
impregnable  that  in  402,  amid  the  dangers  of  the  barbarian  invaflion,  the 
Urnp.  Honorius  transferred  his  residence  thither  from  Rome.  In  439,  during 
the  regency  of  his  sister  OcUla  Placidia  (d.  450),  widow  of  the  Yisigothic 
king  Athaulf  (d.  415)  and  Constantius  III.  (d.  421),  and  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian  UL,  the  brilliant  imperial  city  was  erected  into  an  archiepiacopal 
see.  According  to  the  legend,  Christianity  had  been  introduced  in  44  A.D., 
by  St.  ApollinariSy  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Herulian  Odoctcer^  King  of  Italy,  and 
again  in  493  by  Theodoric  the  Great  (d.  526),  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  after 
which  it  regained  much  of  its  former  splendour  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  Gothic  kings  till  539.  It  then  became  the  seat  of  the  exarch  or  governor 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  or  Greek  Emperors,  but  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
privileges  lavished  on  its  church  by  Justinian  and  his  successors,  it  fell 
rapidly  into  decay.  The  Lombards  razed  the  town  of  Classis  to  the  ground, 
and  in  751  their  duke  Aittulph  banished  Eutychius,  the  last  exarch,  and 
took  possession  of  Ravenna.  ShorUy  afterwards,  however,  it  was  retsi&en 
by  Pepitty  King  of  the  Franks,  and  handed  over  to  the  pope,  along  -with 
the  whole  of  the  former  exarchate  (755).  The  papal  rule  was  at  first 
entirely  nominal,  for  the  archbishops,  who  assumed  the  title  of  exarchs, 
also  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Romagna.  At  a  later  period  Ravenna  was  usually  to  be  found  on  tbe  side 
of  the  German  emperors.  In  1297  the  Ghibelllne  Polenta  family,  of  -vrhom 
favourable  mention  is  made  by  Dante^  obtained  the  supreme  power,  and  in 
1318  they  added  also  the  title  of  duke.  In  1441  Ravenna  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetians,  under  whom  its  prosperity  materially  increased ; 
in  1509  it  was  conquered  by  Pope  Julius  II.  j  and  in  1512,  after  the  battle 
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of  BaTeana  (p.  120),  it  was  plundered  by  the  victorioua  French  army  and 
lost  its  prosperity  for  ever.  Thenceforward  until  1797,  and  again  in 
1815-60,  it  belonged  to  the  Btate$  of  the  Churdi,  In  Aug.,  1849,  Garibaldi 
fottnd  refuge  at  Bavenna  from  the  pursuing  Austrians,  while  his  wife 
Anita  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the  flight. 

In  the  History  of  Early  OhristiaB  Art  of  the  5-8th  century,  Ravenna  is 
the  most  important  place  in  Italy  next  to  Rome.  While  most  of  the  other 
Italian  cities  fell  into  decay  after  the  barbarian  invasion,  Ravenna  faw 
new  and  imposing  structures  rising  in  her  midst  at  that  period.  The 
connection  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  art  may  best  be  studied  at  Ravenna. 
Here,  as  at  Constantinople,  also  formerly  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  archi 
tsctnral  period,  the  traveller  will  observe  how  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
were  gradually  remodelled,  and  a  new  style  of  ornamentation  introduced. 
Besides  the  basilicas  there  are  also  dome-structures,  which  form  a  link 
between  Byzantium  and  some  of  the  churches  of  1S(.  Italy  and  the  cathedral 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  The  ancient  Buildings  of  Ravenna  belong  to  three 
different  periods,  the  first  being  that  of  Honorius  and  his  sister  Galla 
Placidia.  402-450  (Cathedral^  8aiW  Agata,  San  Giovanni  Evangelista^  Scm 
Oicvannt  Battista^  Mtnuoleum  of  Oalla  Placidia^  Arehiepiscopal  Chapel^  Bap- 
titteiy  of  the  Orthodox,  and  San  Franeeico) ;  the  second  a  Gothic  period  from 
493  to  about  539  (Cathedral  of  (he  Arian*  or  SanV  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Spirito 
£(mto,  Baptistery  of  the  Arians  or  Santa  Maria  in  Costnedin^  and  the  Mau- 
loleum  of  Theodoric) ;  and  the  third  a  Byzantine  period  from  639  onwards 
(8m  Vitale  and  Scmt^  Apollinare  in  Ckuse^  both  begun  in  the  preceding 
period,  and  the  so-called  Palace  of  Theodorie).  The  basilicas  of  Ravenna 
differ  from  the  Roman  in  having  their  porticoes  converted  into  a  closed 
interior  structure,  in  possessing  columns  expressly  designed  for  their  ob- 
ject (by  Byzantine  architects  in  Istria)  instead  of  being  brought  from  other 
buildings,  and  in  showing  a  consistent  use  of  the  round  arch  with  cor- 
responding articulation  on  the  external  walls  (Palace  of  Theodoric^  Sant^ 
Apollinare  in  Glasse).  This  last  feature  appears  also  in  Diocletian's  build- 
ings at  Salona.  Round  caunpanili,  detached  from  the  churches,  begin  to 
appear  about  the  9th  century.  Transepts  are  wanting,  as  also  was  pro- 
bably the  case  originally  in  most  of  the  Roman  basilicas.  Notwithstanding 
the  alterations  of  subsequent  ages,  and  the  raising  of  the  pavements  by 
■everal  feet,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  gradually  increasing 
elevation  of  the  surrounding  soil,  these  noble  monuments  of  triumphant 
Christianity  are  profoundly  impressive,  and  their  effect  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  environs.  —  Mosaic  Paintino  was  also 
extensively  practised  at  Ravenna.  The  earlier  symbolism  (Baptistery  of 
the  Orthodox,  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia)  was  gradually  abandoned  for 
the  historical  Christian  style  (Sanf  Apollinare  Nuovo ,  San  Vitale) ,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  fidelity  to  nature  became  less  and  the  designs  became 
stiff  and  conventional.  At  this  period,  too,  the  costly  bat  stifT  costumes, 
And  the  ceremonial  air  of  the  Byzantine  courts  began  to  affect  the  designs, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  later  Byzantine  style.  —  The  traveller  will 
Also  have  an  opportunity  here  of  examining  Sabcophagi,  Ivobt  Cabvino 
(Throne  of  Archbp.  Maximian,  p.  413),  Stucco  Rblibfs  (Baptistery  of  the 
Orthodox,  p.  ^2),  and  other  works  of  the  early  Christian  period,  and  thus 
obtain  a  very  comprehensive  review  of  the  ari  products  of  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Carlovlngian  era. 

Lord  Byron,  who  preferred  Ravenna  to  all  the  other  towns  of  Italy, 
^4  was  influenced  in  some  measure  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Countess 
(^niccioli,  a  member  of  the  Gamba  family  of  Ravenna,  spent  two  years 
here  (June,  1819,  to  October,  1821 ;  see  p.  414). 

From  the  station  (PI.  G,  3),  in  front  of  which  rises  a  statne  to 
tie  Italian  patriot  L.  C.  Farini,  Dictator  of  the  Emilia  in  1860,  we 
P&88  the  Piazza  Anita  Garibaldi,  with  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
Evangelista  (p.  417),  and  crossing  the  Oorso  Giuseppe  Garibaldi 
(to  the  right,   Spirito  Santo  and  the  Baptistery  of  the  Arians, 
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p.  417),  proceed  straight  on  thiougli  the  Yia  Farini  to  the  Piazza 
ViTTOBio  Emanitblb  (PI.  D,  4),  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  front 
of  the  PaUttMO  MunicipaU  (PI.  30;  built  in  1681),  in  this  piazza, 
rise  two  lofty  Columns  erected  by  Pietro  Lombardi  in  1483  for  the 
Venetian  government,  bearing  statues  of  SS.  Apollinaris  and  Vitalls 
(1630).  Adjoining  is  a  Colonnade  of  eight  columns  of  granite,  per- 
haps a  fragment  of  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  del  Goti,  built  by 
Theodorie  the  Great  and  pulled  down  in  1467.  The  king's  monogram 
is  discernible  on  four  of  the  capitals.  —  A  little  to  the  N.,  at  the 
end  of  the  Via  Tredici  Giugno,  to  the  left,  is  the  Torre  Comunale 
(PI.  42  J  D,  3),  a  tower  of  the  11th  or  12th  century. 

Behind  the  town -hall  is  the  Piazza  Venti  Settenibre  (PI.  C,  4), 
with  a  granite  column,  erected  in  1609.  —  The  Via  Gioacchiuo 
Rasponi  leads  hence  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  in  which 
stand  a  granite  column  of  1 605  and  the  — 

Cathedral  (PI.  C,  5)  of  Sant'  Orsoj  or  BasUiea  Vrsiana^  built  in 
1734-44  on  the  site  of  a  church  founded  by  Bishop  Ursus  (d.  396). 
The  present  building  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  above  the  crossing.  The  campanile  and  the 
(inaccessible)  crypt  are  the  only  relics  of  the  ancient  church. 

iNTBBioa.  2ad  Chapel  on  the  right:  sarcophagus  of  SS.  Exuperantiua  and 
Maximianus  (6th  cent.)'  In  the  S.  Tbansbpt  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Sudore,  bnilt  in  1630-59  and  containing  two  early-Christian  marble 
sarcophagi,  said  to  be  those  of  SS.  Barbatian  and  Reginald.  The  Choib 
contains  a  marble  sarcophagus  with  the  remains  of  nine  bishops  of  early 
date;  to  the  right  the  Croce  di  Sant'  Agnello,  a  silyer  cross  of  the  6th 
cent,  (frequently  restored),  with  figures  of  87  bishops  and  3  arehbithops 
(the  reliefs  in  the  centre  of  the  16th  cent.).  —  In  the  Lbft  Aislb,  on  each 
side,  are  several  marble  slabs  with  figures  of  animals,  birds,  and  fishes, 
dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  being  fragments  of  a  pulpit  Oambo')  erected  by 
Archbishop  Agnellus  (566-669),  with  the  inscription  'Servus  Christi  Agnellns 
episcopus  hunc  pyrgum  fecit\  Choir-screen  panels  of  the  5th  cent,  have 
been  let  into  the  floor.  —  In  the  lunette  above  the  entrance  to  the  sacriaty, 
to  the  right,  *Eliiah  in  the  desert,  fed  by  the  angel,  a  fresco  by  Quido  Rent. 
—  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  (1612)  in  the  1^.  Tbamskpt  contains 
the  Shower  of  Manna,  also  by  Quido  Reni;  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling, 
Christ  in  glory,  are  by  his  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  Cathedral  is  the  — 

^Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox  (^Battistero  degli  Ortodossi;  PI.  G  5), 
or  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  an  octagonal  structure,  with  a  cupola, 
constructed  of  clay- vessels.  According  to  Gorrado  Ricci,  this  was 
originally  part  of  a  Roman  bath,  converted  to  Christian  uses  by 
Archbp.  Neon  (449-452).  The  building  was  restored  in  1865-85. 
Custodian,  Via  del  Battistero  2  (fee  30  c). 

The  Intbbiob,  the  pavement  of  which  has  been  raised  nearly  10  ft., 
contains  two  arcades,  one  above  the  other.  The  cupola  is  decorated  with 
*ifosaics  of  the  5th  cent,  (partly  restored),  the  best  and  most  ancient  at 
Kavenna,  representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (with  a  beard)  with  the  river- 
god  of  the  Jordan  on  a  gold  ground  and  the  twelve  Apostles  on  a  blue 
ground.  Under  these  runs  a  broad  frieze,  on  which,  between  the  groups  of 
light  columns,  are  represented  four  altars  with  the  open  books  of  the  gospels, 
and  thrones  with  crosses.  The  upper  arcades  of  the  wall  are  adorned 
with  sixteen  figures  of  prophets  (?),  and  architectonic  enrichments,  in  stueco. 
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On  the  lower  section  of  the  wall  are  admirable  mosaics  of  gold  festoons  on  a 
bine  ground  with  statues  of  prophets  (?)  at  the  corners.  The  large  font  In 
white  marble  and  porphyry  is  of  the  18th  cent.,  but  its  parapet  is  ancient.  — 
In  the  niches  are  an  altar  and  a  Bacchie  vase. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  ArohiepiBeopal  Palace  (PI.  G,  5), 
restored  in  the  16th  cent.,  is  the  Cappella  di  San  Pier  Crisologo 
(p.  409),  a  sqnare  yanlted  chamber  of  the  5th  cent,  (fee  30-50  c). 

The  vaulting  is  adorned  with  ancient  Motaicif  in  the  arches,  saints  \ 
in  the  centre,  on  the  groining,  four  angels  holding  the  monogram  of  Christ ; 
under  them  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists }  in  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
Christ  as  a  young  man  without  beard.  The  Madonna  and  two  saints  over 
the  altar  were  originally  in  the  cathedral.  The  so-called  throne  of  Arch- 
bishop Maximian  (516-^),  which,  however,  is  more  probabiy  a  throne 
presented  by  Pietro  OrscoloII.,  Doge  of  Venice,  to  the  Emp.  Otho  in. 
in  1001  and  brought  by  the  latter  to  Ravenna  (comp.  p.  411).  The  throne 
is  adorned  with  reliefs  in  ivory,  representing  John  the  Baptist  in  the  centre 
in  front,  the  four  Evangelists  on  the  right  and  left,  the  history  of  Joseph 
Qu  ten  graphic  reliefs)  at  the  sides,  and  the  life  of  Christ  on  the  back,  in 
7  (originally  16)  scenes.  The  scenes  are  surrounded  with  charming  or- 
nament atiun  (animals  in  rich  foliage). 

The  Sala  Lapidaria,  or  anteroom,  contains  ancient  and  early-mediaeval 
inscriptions ;  a  Roman  torso  in  porphyry ;  a  *Relief  with  children,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  (p.  416);  the  cope  of  the 
canonited  bishop  St.  Johannes  Angeloptes  (?) ,  perhaps  dating  from  the 
9th  cent. ;  and  an  Easter  Calendar  from  532  to  (£26.  —  The  archiepiscopal 
Archives  comprise  about  11,(XX)  documents  on  parchment. 

On  the  right  (No.  3),  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Alfiredo  Baccarini, 
leading  to  the  Porta  San  Mamante,  is  the  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti 
(PI.  D,  5),  founded  in  1827  (open  9-2;  ring  at  the  gate,  50  c.  ; 
director,  V.  Quaecimanni), 

The  PicTDBB  Oajclbbt  chiefly  contains  pictures  by  masters  of  the  place, 
each  as  two  Madonnas  by  NieeoldRondinelU;  a  Crucifixion,  Nativity,  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  and  several  portraits  by  Luca  Lonffhi  (151J7-80);  pictures 
by  his  son  Francesco,  The  following  may  also  be  mentioned:  Ouercino^ 
8t.Bomuald;  Al.  2VarJftf,  St.  John;  C,  dffnani,  St.  Benedict.  -  Among  the 
other  contents  of  the  Academy  are  a  large  ancient  mosaic  foxmd  at  Sant* 
Apollinare  in  Classe  in  1876;  the  *Monument  with  recumbent  statue  of 
Ghaidarello  Guidarelli,  ^guerrier  Ravennate^  (d.  1601),  by  TulHo  Lombardi'^ 
Endymion,  by  Canova;  a  bust  of  St.  Apollinaris  by  T?Mr9aldsen;  many  casts 
frum  the  antique. 

In  the  same  street.  No.  5,  is  the  secularised  Camaldulensian 
monastery  of  Classe,  built  in  1615  et  seq.  by  the  monks  of  Sant'  Apol- 
linare in  Classe  Fuori.  It  now  contains  the  Municipal  Collections 
(^Biblioteca  e  Museo;  PI.  D,  6). 

On  the  groundfloor  is  the  Hueeo  Nazionale  (adm.  on  week-days  9-3, 
San.  &  holidays,  9-12,  free;  no  catalogue). 

We  first  enter  the  fine  Cloistebs,  built  by  OiuUo  Morelli  of  Florence 
in  the  17th  cent.,  which  contain  Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman,  and  Byzantine 
inscriptions  and  fragments  of  Roman  buildings  and  statues.  £.  Walk : 
229.  Relief  representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  with  the  seated  figure 
of  Roma  to  the  left  and  figures  of  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  and  Claudius ; 
fragment  of  the  same  work,  with  procession  of  sacrificial  animals.  N.  Walk : 
64.  Tomb-relief  of  the  Longidiena  family.  —  We  now  enter  (to  the  right) 
theVBSTiBULB  OP  THE  Rbfectobt,  with  a  bust  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  by  Ber- 
nini. —  In  the  RsrEcroBT  are  furniture,  a  collection  of  coins  and  medals, 
and  a  fresco  of  the  Wedding  at  Cana,  by  Luca  Longhi  (1680). 

In  the  CoBBiooB  leading  to  the  church  are  remains  of  sarcophagi, 
inaeriptions,  and  mosaics  from  the  churches  of  Ravenna. 
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Tike  old  GoKTSHT  Gbdboh  of  San  Bokualdo,  restored  by  Luea  DoMti 
in  the  iMtfOQue  style  in  1680,  with  its  line  altars  adorned  with  rare  msrblw, 
contains  early-Christian,  Byzantine,  mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  scnlptnrefl 
in  marble:  533.  Early  Christian  sarcophagos-reliefs  of  the 5th  cent.  (Christ 
in  the  act  of  benediction,  Raising  of  Lazaras,  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den); 
661.  Jnt.  Braeeio,  Seated  figure  of  Pope  Clement  XII.  (1738),  transferred 
hither  from  the  Piazza  Yitt.  Emannele  in  1867.  The  large  porphyry  buin 
was  brought  hither  from  the  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  (p.  418).  —  A^jaeent 
are  small  aad  tasteful  Cloistskb,  brought  from  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  in 
1886,  and  containing  some  terracottas,  etc. 

The  former  SAcnisTT  contains  tne  main  part  of  the  collections.  In 
the  middle,  Case  1.  Parts  of  a  Byzantine  set  of  jewels,  found  in  1879  in 
the  crypt  of  San  Francesco;  remains  of  a  costly  *Suit  of  gold  armour, 
inlaid  with  Oriental  garnets,  probably  Theodoric's,  found  in  the  Darsena 
in  1864)  Case  2.  Works  in  ivory.  On  the  walls:  embroidery,  wood-earrings, 
bronzes,  fine  majolica,  terracottas,  etc.  —  A  Sidx  Room  contains  Egyptian) 
early  Italic,  and  Roman  antiauities. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Biblioteoa  Oomunale  (admission  daily,  10-2, 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays),  founded  in  1707,  containing  72,(X)0to18. 
(including  700  incunabula)  and  lOOO  MSS.  Among  the  latter  are  the  cel- 
ebrated MS.  of  Aristophanf  of  the  l(Hh  cent.  *,  one  of  Dante  of  1369;  letters 
of  Cieero  of  the  15th  cent. ;  commentary  of  Bmivenuio  da  Jmola  ;  prayer-book 
of  Mary  Stuart^  with  miniatures;  VUitort^  Book  /rom  the  Tomb  of  J>anU. 
The  rare  editions  include  the  Decretals  o/ Boniface  VIII.,  printed  by  Fast 
at  Mayence  in  1466.  Here  also  is  shown  the  chest  (re-discovered  in  186S), 
in  which  the  bones  of  Dswte  were  preserved  since  i&Jl  (see  p.  415). 

The  Tower,  which  is  used  as  a  meteorological  observatory,  affords  a 
fine  panorama. 

Bant'  Ag&ta  (PI.  D  6 ;  entrance  Via  Mazzini  46),  a  basilica  con- 
sisting of  nave  and  aisles  with  an  inner  vestibule,  dates  originally 
from  the  5th  cent,  but  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  Including  the 
round  campanile,  in  1476-94.  In  1893  it  was  restored  In  the  original 
style.  It  contains  beautiful  antique  marble  columns  and  an  ancient 
ambo,  or  pulpit,  shaped  like  the  hollowed  drum  of  a  column. 

A  Uttle  to  the  N.  is  the  small  Piazza  Byron  (PI.  D.  5),  at  the 
corner  of  which  is  the  H6tel  Byron  (PI.  35),  formerly  the  Palaao 
Rasponi,  occupied  from  June,  1819,  to  Oct.,  1821,  by  Lord  Byron 
(p.  411),  as  the  memorial  tablet  records. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  San  Franeasoo  (PI.  D,  5),  formerly 
8,  Pletro  Maggiore,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Petrus  Chryso- 
logus  (p.  409),  but  is  now  entirely  modernised  (1793)  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower  and  the  crypt.  It  has  belonged  to  the  Francis- 
cans since  1261. 

The  Ihtbkiob  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  22  columns  of  coloured 
marble.  Unpleasing  modern  ceiling.  At  the  entrance  are  several  aaeient 
tombstones;  on  the  right  that  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  of  1396;  on  the  left 
that  of  Enrico  Alfieri,  who  died  in  1405,  at  the  age 'of  98.  as  general  of 
the  Franciscans,  below  which  is  a  Christian  sarcophagus  of  tne  4th  century. 
The  Gappella  del  Crocefisso,  the  2nd  on  the  right,  contains  two  eolumiu( 
of  Greek  marble  and  handsome  pilasters  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  chapel 
on  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  alleged  sarcophagus  of  the  bishop  St.  Liberivs 
(874-378).  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  the  fine  Renaissance  monument  of 
Luflfo  Numai,  by  Tom.  FUmberti  (1509).    The  crypt  is  generally  under  water. 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  left  is  Dante's  Tomb  (PI.  41 ;  D,  5). 
The  poet  died  at  Ravenna,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Ouido 
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da  Polenta,  on  ISfch  Sept.,  1321,  at  the  age  of  56,  and  was  tempor- 
arily interred  in  the  narthex  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco. 

In  1483  Bernardo  Bembo,  the  Venetian  governor  (father  of  the  eel- 
ebrated  Cardinal  Bembo),  caosed  the  present  maasoleum  to  be  erected 
from  designs  by  JHetro  Lombardit  but  it  was  practically  rebuilt  in  1780. 
It  is  a  aquare  structure  with  a  dome,  embellished  with  medallions  of 
the  poet's  teachers  and  patrons  (Virgil,  Brunetto  Latinl,  Can  Grande  della 
Seala,  and  Ouido  da  Polenta);  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  half-length  relief  of 
Dante,  and  below  it  a  sarcophagus,  a  marble  urn  in  which  now  contains  the 
poet's  remains.    It  bears  an  epitaph  composed  by  Bern.  Canaceio  in  1367 :  — 
Jura  Monarehiatj  3vptro*t  Phlegtthonia  lacu$que 
Lustrando  cs«tnt,  volverunt  fata  quougquey 
Sed  quia  part  cetsit  meltorilnu  ho$pita  eastrii^ 
A(u)etor9mque  tuum  petiit  /elieior  a$tri$, 
Hie  elaudor  Dantes,  patriit  extorris  ab  oris, 
Quern  genuit  parvi  jnorenda  mater  amoris. 
To  the  right  of  the  tomb  is  the  so-called  Sepolcreto  di  Braecio-' 
forte,  a  small  conrt  with  eleven  Early  Christian  Sarcophagi,  some 
of  which,  however,  were  found  elsewhere.    The  largest  (4th  cent.) 
has  a  representation  of  Christ  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with 
the  Annunciation  and  Yisitation  at  the  sides. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  Venti  Settembre  (p.  412)  is  the 
church  of  San  Domenico  (PI.  0,  3,  4),  founded  in  1269  and  rebuilt 
by  O.  B.  Contini  about  1700;  It  is  adorned  with  four  paintings  by 
N.  Rondinelli,  —  In  the  Via  Cura,  to  the  S.  of  the  Porta  Adriana, 
is  the  picturesque  little  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (PI.  B, 
3,  4),  of  ancient  foundation,  but  rebuilt  by  Dom.  Barbiani  in  1768; 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower  belonged  to  the  original  edifice.  An  ambo 
of  596  in  the  interior  resembles  that  in  the  cathedral  (p. 412  ). 

♦*Ban  Vitale  (PI.  C,  3)  was  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Julianui  Argentarius  ('the  treasurer')  by  Archbp.  Ecclesius  (526- 
534)  on  the  spot  where  St.  Yitalls  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was 
consecrated  by  St.  Maximian  in  547.  The  church,  which  was  prob- 
ably originally  the  court-church,  is  octagonal  (38  yds.  in  diameter), 
wlt^  a  choir,  three-sided  on  the  exterior,  and  round  in  the  interior, 
added  to  it  on  the  E.  side.  The  vestibule  adjoining  the  church 
obliquely  on  the  W.  side  was  originally  flanked  by  two  towers,  of 
which  that  on  the  S.  was  replaced  at  an  early  date  by  a  campanile, 
restored  in  1688. 

The  iNTKBioB,  remodelled  in  1530-40,  was  restored  by  Corrado  Rieei 
in  1898-1902  and  freed  from  inappropriate  additions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  baroque  frescoes  by  Seraflno  Barozzi  and  others  in  the  dome.  It  is 
divided  by  eight  massive  pillars  into  a  central  space  and  a  surrounding 
•mbolatory.  Between  the  pillars  are  semicircular  niches  with  pairs  of 
colomns  and  arches,  in  two  series,  one  above  the  other,  over  which  rises 
the  dome,  constructed  of  earthen  vessels.  Each  of  the  windows  in  the 
dome  is  divided  by  a  mullion  into  two  round-arched  lights.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  pillars  are  still  incrusted  with  their  original  coating  of  rare 
marble  (^Atfricano").  The  upper  columns  have  capitals  of  several  pieces. 
the  lower  columns  fine  trapesium-capitals  (perhaps  the  earliest  in  Ravenna). 
The  pavement  has  been  raised  about  2Vs  ft.  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
The  Choir  is  adorned  wiUi  admirable  Mosaics ,  which  are  however 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  earlier  date  in  the  Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox 
(p.  412)  and  to  those  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  (p.  416) :  Christ 
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enthroned  on  the  globe,  angelf  on  both  sidefl;  on  the  right  St.  Vitftlis, 
and  on  the  left  St.  Ecclesius  with  the  church  itself.  Below.  (1.)  Emp. 
Justinian  with  the  Archbp.  Mazimian  and  attendants,  and  (r.)  tne  Empress 
Theodora  with  the'  ladies  of  her  court,  both  presenting  offerings.  Above 
these,  under  the  windows,  are  represented  Jerusalem  (on  the  left)  and 
Bethlehem  (on  the  right).  Above,  on  the  side-walls,  the  four  Evangelists 
sitting,  beneath  them,  Jeremiah  (on  the  left)  and  Isaiah  (on  the  right) 
standing.  On  the  left  in  the  centre,  the  three  angels  entertained  by  Abra- 
ham, Sarah  at  the  door,  and  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  On  the  right,  in  the  central 
scene,  an  altar  with  bread  and  wine;  at  the  sides,  the  blood-sacrifice  of 
Abel  and  the  bloodless  offering  of  Melchisedech.  Beside  it,  Moses  as  a 
shepherd;  above,  Moses  putting  off  his  shoes  before  the  burning  bush.  In 
the  archway,  busts  of  Christ  (repainted),  the  Apostles,  and  SS.  Gervasius 
and  Protasius,  sons  of  St.  Vitalis.  The  beautiful  Altar  of  translucent 
Oriental  alabaster,  intended  to  be  illumined  by  lights  placed  within  it, 
was  reconstructed  in  1898.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  two  Bomui 
*Relii(f*  from  a  frieze  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  representing  his  throne  with 
three  putti  holding  shells  and  tridents. 

In  the  Ambclatobt,  which  was  adorned  in  1902-3  with  old  marble  slabs, 
are  placed  two  early-Christian  sarcophagi.  —  At  the  N.W.  angle  are  traces 
of  the  old  winding-staircase  that  led  to  the  Women^s  Gallery  (Matrcnaeum) 
in  the  K.  tower.  From  the  gallery,  which  is  now  reached  by  a  modern 
staircase  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  we  may  enter  the  campanile,  near  which 
an  archway  with  anci.  nt  Rtucco  omamentaUon  (6th  cent.)  has  been  preserved. 

The  Cappella  San.  ta  Sanctorum,  restored  in  1904,  now  contains  an  early- 
Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  6th  cent.,  with  reliefs  (Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Raising  of  Lazarus),  afterwards  used  as  the  tomb  of 
the  Greek  Exarch  Isaac  (d.  641). 

The  cnstodian  of  San  Vitale  (30  c.)  keeps  the  key  of  the  — 
*Xansoleiim  of  Oalla  Flacidia(Pl.  27 ;  C,  2),  now  Santi  Nasario 
t  CtUOy  founded  about  440  by  that  Empress  (p.  410)  beside  the 
church  of  Santa  Crocey  the  anterior  half  of  which  was  pulled  down 
in  1602.  The  chnrch  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  49  ft.  long, 
41  ft.  hroad,  with  a  dome. 

The  Intesiok  (restored  in  1898),  the  pavement  of  which  is  about  5  ft. 
above  the  original  level,  was  lined  with  cosily  marble  slabs  in  1901-2,  and 
is  adorned  with  beautiful  *Mosaies  of  the  5ih  cent.,  on  a  dark  blue  ground: 
in  the  dome,  a  Latin  cross  between  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists; 
in  the  four  arches  eight  apostles,  between  whom  are  doves  drinking  out 
of  a  vase  (resembling  the  celebrated  mosaic  at  the  Capitol);  under  the 
yaultiu^  of  the  right  and  left  transept  are  the  other  four  apostles  in  gilded 
mosaic;  beside  them  in  the  lunettes  are  stags  at  a  spring.  Over  the  door 
is  *Christ  as  a  young  shepherd,  with  long  hair;  opposite  is  the  triumph 
of  Christian  faith,  in  which  St.  Laurence  is  committing  to  the  flames  an 
open  book,  probably  heretical;  the  adjacent  cabinet  contains  the  gospels. 
—  Behind  is  the  large  marble  Sareophagtu  of  Oalla  Placidia  (d.  450,  gutted 
by  fire  in  1677),  in  which,  according  to  a  mediaeval  tradition,  the  Empress 
was  interred  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  other  marble  sarcophagi  (also  empty) 
are  said  to  be  those  of  the  emperors  Constantius  III.  and  Valentinian  III. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiort  (PI.  17  j  0,  3),  also  founded 
by  Archbp.  Ecclesius  (p.  416),  was  rebuilt  in  1671,  the  only  relics 
of  the  original  church  being  the  columns  and  the  campanile. 

San  OiovanzLi  BattiBta  (PI.  D,  3;  entrance  Yia  Girol.  Rossi), 
erected  by  Baduarius  for  Galla  Placidia  (?),  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  after  1683  by  Pietro  Qrossi,  The  substructions  of  the  tower 
and  the  interior  columns  belong  to  the  original  church. 

In  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  town  is  the  Roeca  di  Branealeone 
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(PI.  F,  2),  the  old  cartle  of  RaTenua,  built  after  1457  by  the  Ven- 
etians and  paitially  taken  down  in  1736. 

The  GoBBo  GiuBBPPB  Ga&ibaldi  (PI.  £,  F,  2-6)  leads  to  the  N. 
to  the  Porta  Serrata  (thence  to  the  Mausoleum  of  TheodoriCy  gee 
p.  418),  and  to  the  S.  to  — 

Spirito  Santo  (PI.  E,  3,  4 ;  entrance  in  the  Via  Paolo  Costa),  or 
San  Teodoro,  erected  by  Theodoric  for  the  Arian  bishops,  bnt  re- 
built in  the  16th  century.  It  is  a  flat-roofed  basilica,  with  a  yesti- 
bule  at  the  W.  entrance  and  a  Renaissance  portal,  and  is  adorned 
with  fourteen  colamns  of  coloured  marble  In  the  interior.  In  the 
1st  chapel  on  the  left  is  an  ancient  marble  pulpit.  — The  sacristan 
(in  the  house  No.  8)  also  keeps  the  key  of  the  adjacent  Baptistery 
of  the  Ariam,  afterwards  the  oratory  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedinj 
but  originally  the  octagonal  hall  of  a  Roman  bathing-establishment. 

The  octagonal  dome  is  adorned  with  Uotaict  of  the  6th  cent,  (freely 
restored):  in  the  centre.  Baptism  of  Christ:  on  the  left,  the  rlTer-god  of 
the  Jordan,  snrronnded  by  the  Apostles.  The  present  pavement  is  about 
7  ft.  above  the  original  level.  Several  Arian  crosses  are  bnilt  into  the 
walls  of  the  Casa  di  Droedone,  the  adjoining  honse  on  the  left. 

In  the  Piazza  Anita  Garibaldi  (p.  411)  is  the  church  of  — 
San  Oiovanni  Svangelisto  (PL  F,  4) ,  erected  in  424  by  the 
Empress  Galla  Placidia  in  consequence  of  a  tow  made  during  a 
voyage  from  Constantinople,  but  almost  wholly  rebuilt  in  1747, 
except  the  tower  (11th  cent.).  The  court  in  front  has  retained  the 
form  of  the  ancient  atrium.  Above  the  beautiful  Gothic  portal  of  the 
latter  (1316)  are  reliefs  in  allusion  to  the  foundation  of  the  church; 
The  Iktkbiok  (if  closed,  knock  at  the  door),  with  its  unpleasing  barrel 
vaulting,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  borne  by  twenty-four  antique  columns. 
The  pavement  has  been  raised  by  about  6  ft.  The  vaulting  of  the  4th  chapel 
on  the  left  is  adorned  with  frescoes  (retouched)  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
with  their  symbols  above  them,  and  the  four  fathers  of  the  church,  SS. 
Gregory,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  by  Oioito  (who  had  come  to 
Bavenna  between  1317  and  1820  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dante).  In  the 
closed  chapel  of  8t.  Bartholomew  (left  of  choir)  are  remains  of  a  rude 
Ifotctic  Pcnement  of  1313,  representing  scenes  from  the  Third  Crusade.  The 
crypt  contains  the  ancient  altar  of  the  church  (5th  cent.). 

^Btat*  Apollinare  Nnovo  (PI.  £,  4,  5),  a  basilica  erected  after 
500  by  Theodoric  the  Great  as  an  Arian  cathedral,  was  in  560  con- 
▼erted  by  the  Archbishop  St.  Agnellus  into  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
C8t.  Martinus  in  Coelo  aureo).  It  has  borne  its  present  name  since 
the  8th  or  0th  century.  The  campanile  is  old.  The  atrium  and  apse 
were  remoTed  in  the  16th  and  18th  cent.,  but  the  nave  still  affords 
the  rare  spectacle  of  a  well-preserved  Interior  decoration  of  the  early- 
Christian  period.   The  ceiling,  however,  was  modernized  in  1611. 

The  IHTxaioB  contains  twenty-four  marble  columns  brought  from 
Conatantinople.  On  the  right  is  an  ancient  ambo.  The  walls  of  the  nave 
are  adorned  with  interesting  *Jfo*a<<;«  of  the  6th  cent.,  partly  of  the  Arian, 
and  partly  of  the  Bom.  Gath.  period,  afterwards  frequently  restored  (most 
recently  in  1898-99):  on  the  left  the  town  of  Glassis  with  its  Roman  build- 
ings, the  sea  and  ships,  and  twenty-two  virgins  with  the  Magi  approach- 
ing the  Madonna  enthroned  between  angels  (the  £.  half  badly  restored) ;  on 
the  right  the  city  of  Bavenna  with  its  churches  (still  without  towers)  and 
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the  palaee  of  Theodorie,  and  twenty-aix  sainto  with  wreaths  approaehing 
Christ  enthroned  between  angels  (a  gronp  which  has  also  been  freely 
restored).  These  last  mosaics  betray  a  tendency  to  the  showy  style  of  the 
later  period,  bnt  the  16  single  figures  of  the  teachers  of  the  church  above 
them,  between  the  windows,  are  executed  in  a  more  independent  and 
pleasing  manner.  Above  the  windows,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  on 
each  side,  are  thirteen  interesting  compositions  from  the  Kew  Testament. 
On  the  left,  the  sayings  and  miracles  of  Christ  (without  a  beard);  on  the 
right,  the  history  of  the  Passion  from  the  Last  Supper  to  the  Resurrection 
(Christ  with  a  beard).  The  omission  of  the  Crucifixion  itself  points  to 
the  origin  of  these  mosaics  at  an  early  period  when  representations  of  the 
kind  were  abhorred.  —  The  last  chapel  (Cappelta  dOU  ReUquiB)  on  the 
left,  in  which  the  marble  lining  of  the  walls  still  remains,  contains  an 
ancient  marble  episcopal  throne,  perforated  marble  screens  which  belonged 
to  the  ambo  of  the  nave,  and  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  Justinian  in  mosaic, 
badly  restored  In  1863.  At  the  altar  are  four  porphyry  columns  from  the 
ancient  ciborium. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Yla  Alberonl,  a  few  paces  to  the  S.  of 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  some  remains  of  the  Pslaee  of  Theodoric 
(PL  39 ;  E,  5}  are  still  extant,  unless  indeed,  as  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  these  date  from  an  addition  erected  as  barracks  In  the 
time  of  the  exarchs. 

The  remains  include  a  narrow  facade  with  round-arched  blind  arcades 
and  with  a  central  niche  (exedra)  in  the  upper  story  (disengaged  in  1898 
and  at  the  same  time  freely  restored),  a  colonnade  in  two  stories,  the 
bases  of  two  round  towers,  etc.  (key  kept  by  the  sacristan  of  S.  A^llinare  \ 
fee  30-60  c).  —  The  palace  was  plundered  by  Belisarius  in  639,  and  in 
784  its  treasures  of  art  and  most  of  its  columns  were  removed  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  by  Charlemagne.  The  palace  and  its  gardens  extended  E.  to  the 
Viale  Pallavicino,  and  down  to  1098  the  sea  adjoined  it  at  the  back.  The 
massive  principal  tower  was  standing  until  1395. 

Still  farther  to  the  S.  is  Santa  Karia  in  Porto  (PI.  F,  6),  erected 
In  1553  et  seq.  from  the  remnants  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Ossarea  (p.  410), 
and  embellished  with  ornamentations  from  Santa  Maria  in  Porto 
Fnori  (p.  419) ;  it  was  restored  in  1895-96.  The  facade  dates  from 
1784.  The  church  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept  and  an 
octagonal  dome,  the  roof  borne  by  columns  and  pUiars  placed  alter- 
nately. The  choir  contains  an  ancient  vase  in  porphyry.  In  the  N. 
transept  is  a  Byzantine  marble  relief  of  the  Virgin  (10th  cent.  ?). 
—  The  adjacent  Monaaiery,  now  a  barrack,  has  fine  BenaisBance 
cloisters  and  a  handsome  loggia  of  1508-14,  the  latter  restored  in 
1903-4.  —  In  the  Ippodromo,  behind  the  church,  a  fragment  of  the 
town-wall  (6th  cent.)  is  preserved. 

About  V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Porta  Strrata  (PI.  D,  B,  1 ;  p.  417), 
beyond  the  railway,  is  the  *Maiuoleiim  of  Theodorio  the  Great 
(PI.  G,  1),  or  Santa  Maria  delta  Botonda^  as  it  was  called  after  the 
remains  of  the  heretic  were  scattered  and  the  church  became  an 
orthodox  Catholic  place  of  worship.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
church  of  the  adjoining  Benedictine  monastery  and  the  Pantheon 
of  Ravenna,  but  it  was  disengaged  again  from  the  surrounding  build- 
ings in  1719.  Probably  erected  by  Theodoric  himself  (about  520), 
it  is  a  two-storied  structure  of  decagonal  shape  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  Roman  tombs,  and  the  flat  dome,  36  ft.  in  diameter,  oonsists 
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of  a  single  huge  block  of  latrlan  rock,  which  is  sajd  to  weigh  470  tons. 
Some  remains  of  the  colonnade  which  encircled  the  somewhat  re- 
treating upper  story  are  now  preserved  in  the  interior.  The  sub- 
straotnre  is  from  time  to  time  nnder  water;  the  upper  part  is  ap- 
proached by  a  double  staircase  of  marble  (1774). 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  rail,  station,  on  the  Canale  Oor^ 
sini  (p.  410)  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pineta  (p.  420),  is  the 
Cimitero  Monumentalt,  laid  out  since  1879  (line  monuments). 

About  2  M.  from  the  Porta  Nuova  (PL  F,  T),  and  not  far 
from  the  ancient  harbour  of  Rayenna,  which  has  been  entirely 
silted  up  since  the  18th  cent.,  is  the  church  of  Santa  Karia  in 
Porto  Faori»  a  basilica  with  open  roof,  erected  by  tbe  Blessed 
Pietro  degli  Onesti  (Tietro  il  Peccatore')  in  1096  et  seq.  The  left 
aisle  contains  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  with  the  bones  of 
the  founder  (d.  1119).  The  choir  and  the  side-chapels  contain 
beautiful  frescoes  by  masters  of  the  Rimini  school  (14th  cent.).  The 
massive  substructures  of  the  lofty  square  campanile  (li73-o7)  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  an  old  lighthouse  (faro).  The  church  is 
mentioned  by  Dante  (Paradiso  xxi,  123). 

"So  trayeller  should  quit  Bavenua  without  yisiting  the  church  of  Sant^ 
Apoixikakx  in  Glassb,  situated  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Porta  Ifuoya.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  carriage  (with  one  horse,  there  and  back,  about 
3-4  fr.}  comp.  p.  400),  or  by  the  railway  between  Ravenna  and  Bimini 
(station,  Claise;  fares  60,  45,  30  c.).  About  halfway,  both  the  road  and  tbe 
railway  cross  the  FUimi  Ritmiti  (p.  410). 

*8ant'  Apollinare  in  Claise  Fnori,  erected  under  Archbishop 
Ursicinus  (535-38)  by  Julianus  Argentarius  outside  the^  gates  of 
Glassis,  was  consecrated  in  549  by  St.  Maximian,  afterwards  be- 
longed for  a  long  period  to  a  Gamaldulensian  monastery  (comp. 
p.  413),  and  was  restored  in  1779.  This  is  the  largest  and  best- 
preserved  of  the  basilicas  still  existing  at  Ravenna  and  was  finally 
freed  from  encroaching  buildings  in  1900-4.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  with  a  Yestibule  at  the  W.  end,  and  a  handsome  round 
campanile.  The  exterior  exhibits  traces  of  an  attempt  to  relieye 
the  surfaces  of  the  walls  with  indications  of  pilasters  and  arches. 
(For  unlocking  the  doors,  50  c.) 

The  spacious  Intebiob  (now  almost  destitute  of  colour)  rests  on  twenty- 
four  cipoUino  columns,  and  has  an  open  roof  added  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  walls  of  the  Ifav$  and  Aisles^  which  were  stripped  of  their  marble 
panelling  by  Sigismondo  Malatesta  in  1449,  have  been  adorned  since  the 
l8th  cent,  with  portraits  of  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Bavenna,  an  un- 
broken series  of  131,  from  the  first  successor  of  St.  ApoUinaris,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  74  under  Vespasian,  to  the  present  archbishop.  Each 
aisle  contains  four  marble  sarcophagi  of  archbishops  (5-8th  cent.).  A 
niche  in  the  right  aisle  probably  once  contained  the  remains  of  St  ApoUi- 
naris. fo  the  left  aisle  is  an  inscription  relating  to  the  penanee  performed 
here  by  Emp.  Otho  III.  in  1001  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Bomuald.  Farther 
on  is  an  ancient  capital  used  as  a  holy  water  basin.  At  the  end  of  the 
aisle  is  the  tabernacle  of  St.  Eleucadius  (9th  cent.)}  with  an  altar  of  the 
6th  century.  —  The  Kavs  contains  a  marble  altar,  in  the  ancient  fashion. 
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said  to  baye  been  erected  by  St.  Maximian.  —  The  Cbtpt  (12th  cent.),  a 
kind  of  corridor  in  which  the  remains  of  St.  Apollinaris  were  deposited 
in  1173,  has  an  ancient  bronze  window-grating,  seen  from  without.  — 
Above  the  crypt  is  the  broad  flight  of  steps  (restored  in  1723)  leading  to 
the  T&iBUHA,  with  the  high -altar.  The  modern  canopy  of  the  latter  is 
borne  by  four  ancient  columns  of  black  and  white  Oriental  marble.  The 
two  ends  of  the  choir-bench  terminate  iif  the  episcopal  tiirone  of  St.  Dv 
mianus  (688-705),  which  has  been  sawn  through.  The  apse  is  adorned  with 
Moiaiei  of  the  6th  and  7th  cent,  (restored):  in  the  centre,  a  large  cross 
on  a  bine  ground  with  gilded  stars^  with  the  Transfiguration,  at  the  sides, 
Moses  and  Elias,  below  whom  is  St.  Apollinaris  preaching  to  his  flock  ^ 
below,  on  the  right,  are  the  sacrifices  of  Abel,  Melchisedech,  and  Abraham; 
on  the  left,  the  three  brothers  Constantino  IV.,  Heraclius,  and  Tiberias, 
bestowing  privileges  on  Archbishop  Reparatus  (ca.  671-77) ;  between  them 
are  the  four  archbishops  Ursicinus,  St.  Ursus,  St.  Severus,  and  Ecclesius. 
—  The  Rood  Abch  is  also  embellished  with  mosaics:  in  the  centre  a  bust 
of  Christ,  at  the  sides  the  symbolical  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  and  below 
them  twelve  apostles  (symbolized  as  sheep)  hastening  to  Christ  from  the 
towns  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 

The  celebrated  Pine  Forest  of  Ravenna^  or  LaPineta,  wMcb  ex- 
isted in  tlio  time  of  Odoacer  and  has  been  extolled  by  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, Dryden,  and  Byron,  begins  about  1^4  M.  beyond  the  chorcli 
of  S.  ApoUinare.  The  seyere  mnter  of  1879-80  and  a  oonflagiatioo 
seriously  injured  it. 

About  2  M.  to  the  8.  of  Ravenna,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ronco,  rises  the 
Colonna  di  Oaston  dt  Foix,  erected  in  1557,  a  memorial  of  the  victory  gained 
on  11th  April,  1512,  by  the  united  armies  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  aod 
Duke  Alphonso  I.  of  Ferrara  (at  which  the  poet  Ariosto  was  present)  over 
the  Spanish  troops  and  those  of  Pope  Julius  II.  At  the  moment  when  the 
victory  was  decided,  the  brave  Oa$ton  de  Foix  fell  (p.  149). 

Trajan  built  an  Aquedwt  ca.  iSVs  M.  long  to  supply  Ravenna  with  water 
from  the  mountains  near  Teodorano.  Some  remains  of  this  structure) 
which  was  restored  by  Theodoric,  may  be  seen  in  dry  weather  in  the  bed 
of  the  Bonco  at  San  Bariolomeo,  a  little  above  Ravenna. 

Railway  from  Ravenna  to  Ferrara^  see  p.  386 ;  Light  RaUwc^  to  Forli 
(17  H.  in  11/2  hr.)  and  Railway  to  Rimim,  see  Baedeker^t  Central  Italp. 

59.  FromBavenna  (or  Bologna)  to  Florence  vidFaenza. 

94  M.  Railway  in  51/4-78/4  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  55,  12  fr.  30,  7  fr.  90  c.). 
Carriages  are  changed  at  Castel  Bolognese  and  Faenza. 

From  Ravenna  or  Bologna  to  (26  M.)  Castel  Bolognese^  see  p.  409. 

31  M.  Eaenza  (116  ft.j  Corona,  near  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele, 
with  trattoria,  R.  1-2  fr.,  very  fair;  VittoWo),  the  Faventia  of  the 
ancient  Boij,  a  pleasant  town  with  12,300  inhab.,  on  the  Lamone 
(the  ancient  Anemo)^  has  given  its  name  to  a  kind  of  majolica  (fay- 
ence),  the  manufacture  of  which  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  15th  and 
16th  cent,  and  has  recently  again  been  receiving  attention. 

The  spacious  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  surrounded  by  the 
Torre  deW  Orologio,  the  Palazzo  del  Comuru,  and  the  fine  Gathbdhal 
OP  San  Pibtro.  The  latter,  a  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  was 
begun  in  1474  by  Oiuliano  da  Maiano  of  Florence,  and  contains 
the  tomb  of  St.  Savinus,  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  (1472). 

The  Via  Severoli  leads  to  the  right  from  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
piazza  to  the  secularized  convent  of  Scmia  Maria  deW  Angelo^  on  the 
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flrsf  floor  of  -vrlilch  Is  the  Pinaooteca,  with  some  good  paintings, 
chiefly  by  artists  of  the  Romagna,  a  few  soulptnres,  and  some  flne 
majolica.  The  soulptnres  include  a  eolossal  gronp  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  two  SS.  John,  by  Alf.  Lombardi,  a  wooden  statne  of  St  Jerome, 
hy  DonateliOy  and  a  marble  bnst  of  John  the  Baptist,  probably  by 
Desiderio  da  Settignano. 

From  Faeiua  to  Rimint  and  Ancona^  see  Baedeier^s  Central  Italy. 

The  Railway  toFlo&bncb  describes  a  wide  curve  ronnd  Faenza, 
and  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel  passes  from  the  plain  Into  the  broad 
Talley  of  the  Lamont  (p.  420),  which  it  continues  to  ascend,  fre- 
quently crossing  the  stream,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines. 

391/2  M.  Brisighella  (376  ft.),  a  pleasant  town  with  5600  inhab., 
situated,  with  its  pretty  villas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on 
a  mountain  -  slope  crowned  with  a  castle.  The  Pleye  del  Todel 
(8th  cent^  contains  Roman  columns. 

At  (60  M.)  Marradi  (1075  ft. ;  Locanda  U  Lamone)  the  moun- 
tains approach  nearer  to  each  other.  Between  this  point  and  Borgo 
San  Lorenzo  we  traverse  32  tunnels.  On  the  conical  mountain-peak 
to  the  right  is  a  ruined  castle.   66  M.  Fantino-Palatzuolo. 

Beyond  (69  M.)  Creapino  we  enter  the  main  tunnel  of  the  line 
(21/2  M.  long ;  5  min.  transit),  which  pierces  the  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines beneath  the  Poggio  AUocehi  (3345  ft.).  The  highest  point  of 
the  line  (1895  ft)  is  reached  in  its  middle.  The  line  now  rapidly 
descends  and  the  long  Monzagnano  Tunnel  (1^4  M.)  brings  us  to 
the  narrow,  mountain- enclosed  valley  of  the  Botzolo,  which  we  soon 
quit  by  another  series  of  tunnels  to  enter  the  valley  of  the  EUa  at 
the  church  of  Madonna  dei  Tre  Fiumt 

Beyond  (671/2  M.)  Ronta  the  train  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Elsa, 
and  runs  through  a  fertile  hilly  district  to  (71  M.)  Panieaglia.  The 
beds  of  several  torrents  are  spanned  by  large  bridges  and  viaducts. 

72V2  M.  Borgro  San  Lorenzo  (635 ft;  Alb.  del  80U)  is  the  chief 
place  (5100  inhab.)  in  the  Mugello^  a  beautiful  wide  valley,  en- 
closed by  lofty  mountains,  on  the  "W".  slope  of  the  Central  Apen- 
nines. The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Sieve,  which  joins  the  Arno  at 
Pontassieve  (p.  558). 

The  train  crosses  the  stream  a  little  before  reaching  (76  M.)  San 
JPiero  a  Sieve  (p.  407),  and  then,  following  the  monotonous  valley 
of  the  Carza,  ascends  the  S.W.  longitudinal  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
-which  culminates  in  the  Monte  Oiovi  (3255  ft.)  and  the  MonU  MoreUo 
(^3065  ft;  p.  554).  —  80  M.  Vaglia,  on  the  highroad  from  Bologna 
to  Florence  (p.  407).  Ascent  of  the  Monte  MoreUo,  see  p.  554 ;  of 
tike  Monte  Senario,  p.  557.  —  Between  the  tunnels  we  catch  a 
momentary  glimpse  to  the  left  of  the  Monte  Senario,  with  its  convent 
O-  657). 

A  tunnel,  2%  M.  in  length,  now  pierces  the  E.  spur  of  the 
jkConte  MoreUo,  beyond  which  we  reach  (85  M.)  Montorsoli  (p.  557). 
. Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  view  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Mugnone, 
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with  the  lower  part  of  the  railway ;  in  the  dlstahce/Florence  and  its 
hills.   We  cross  the  Mngnone  to  — 

89  H.  Z«  Caldine^  on  the  left  hank.  Below  the  station  the  valley 
contracts  between  the  hills  of  Monterincddij  on  the  right,  and  Fiesole 
(p.  555),  on  the  left.  We  finally  descend  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mngnone  to  the  well-tilled  valley  of  the  Amo. 

941/s  M.  Florence,  see  p.  457. 
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62.  From  (Genoa)  Pisa  to  Florence  y1&  Empoli   ....  440 

63.  From  Pisa  to  Florence  via  Lncca  and  Pistoia     .    .    .  441 

The  Baths  of  Lacca 448 

64.  Florence 467 

a.  Piassa  della  Signoiia,  Fiaua  del  Duomo,  and  their 

neighboturhood 472 

b.  The  Ufflsi  Gallery 483 

c.  From  the  Piassa  deUa  Signoria  to  Santa  Groce  and 

the  Piazza  d^Aceglio.    National  Maseum    ....        499 

d.  From  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo  to  Santa  Groce  and  the 

Piazza  deir  Annnnziata.    Archaeological  Museum  .        609 

e.  From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco 

and  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza  by  the  Via  Cavour  .        6i7 

f.  From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo   to  San  Lorenzo   and 

Santa  Maria  Noyella 525 

g.  From  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  to  the  Piazza 

Santa  Trinitk  and  the  Lungamo  Amerigo  Vespucci  .        633 
h.  Districts  of  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno. 

Pitti  Palace 686 

65.  Environs  of  Florence 548 

a.  Viale  dei  CoUi.  San  Miniato,  648.  —  b.  Poggio  Im- 
periale.  Torre  al  OallOf  550.  —  c.  Certosa,  561.  —  d. 
Monte  Oliveto.  Bellosguardo,  552.  —  e.  The  Gascine. 
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f.  Fiesole,  55i.  —  g.  Monastery  of  San  Salvi,  557.  —  h. 
Vallombrosa,  558.  —  i.  Camaldoli  and  La  Vema,  660. 


Tiucany,  which  corers  an  area  of  9287  sq.  M. ,  and  contains  2,667,200 
inbab.,  is  divided  into  eight  provinces  of  very  different  sizes;  viz.  Massa- 
Oearoray  687  sq.  M.  in  area,  long  an  independent  duchy  and  afterwards 
luiited  with  Modena  down  to  1859;  Lueea^  575  sq.  M.  in  area,  also  long 
independent,  but  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Parma  from  1814  to  1847*, 
Florence,  ihe  largest  province,  2267  sq.  M.  in  area  \  Leghorn^  the  smallest, 
^bont  126  sq.  M.  in  area;  and  /Vsa,  Aretto,  Siena ^  and  Orosseto.  The 
density  of  the  population,  too,  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  province  of  Lucca  there  are  about  431  inhab.  to  the  square 
°^e,  in  Florence  295,  in  Siena  127,  and  in  Gros'seto  not  more  than  57. 
With  ttie  exception  of  the  coast-districts  and  the  valleys,  the  country  is 
billy,  and  intersected  by  the  spurs  and  ramifications  of  the  Sub-Apenninet. 
^e  N.  part,  adjoining  the  Amo^  is  most  fertile,  the  plains  and  slopes  of 
the  hills  being  richly  cultivated.  A  strong  contrast  to  this  smiling  region 
i>  presented  by  the  marshy  coast  district  below  Leghorn,  where  malarial 
fevers  have  wielded  their  destructive  sway  since  the  depopulation  which 
took  place  in  the  middle  ages.  The  soil  of  the  inland  hill  country  is  also 
P^T,  but  some  compensation  is  afforded  for  this  by  its  copper  and  other 
mines.  Tuscany,  indeed,  possesses  greater  mineral  wealth  than  any  other 
part  of  Italy,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  due  the  fact  that  it  was  earlier 
civilised  than  the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

Tuscany  still  retains  the  name  of  its  first  inhabitants,  the  Tusei  or 
Btrutei  (Qreek  TyrriteniaM).  The  excellent  iron  of  Elba  and  the  rich 
copper  mines  of  Volterra  afforded  them  materials  for  establishing  thriv- 
ing industries,  the  products  of  which  were  in  demand  far  and  wide  at  an 
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early  period,  m  for  example  at  Athens  and  In  Germany,  where  nnmeroiu 
diBCOTeries  of  ancient  Etriuean  iron-work  have  been  made.  The  art  of 
narigation  was  simoltaneonsly  developed.  The  earliest  naral  battle  ia 
the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  handed  down  by  tradition  (about 
B.C.  637),  was  fought  between  the  Greeks  and  Btmseans  for  the  possess- 
ion of  Corsica,  and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  who  thus  obtained 
supremacy  over  the  sea  still  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian.  The  League 
of  the  Etttuean  Totcne,  which  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  was  also  instrumental  in  promoting  civilisation,  as  it  wu 
the  means  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  the  mechaa- 
ical  arts,  and  to  some  extent  influenced  even  Latium  and  Rome  itself. 
The  Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence  first  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  artistic  products  of  this  ancient  people  in 
bronze  and  earthenware,  and  obtaining  an  insight  into  their  gloomy  and 
realistic  disposition.  At  Fiesole  our  attention  will  then  be  directed  to 
the  huge  stone  structures  erected  by  the  Etruscans  to  defend  their  frontier 
against  the  predatory  Ligurlans  of  the  Apennines.  The  connection 
between  antiquity  and  modern  times  is  not  very  apparent  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  the  classic  soil  of  Etruria  lies  somewhat  to  the  S.  of  the 
limits  prescribed  to  the  present  Handbook.  None  of  the  twelve  great 
cities  which  divided  among  them  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  country 
lay  on  the  Arno  i  and  the  beautiful  valleys  which  now  delight  the  eye  of 
the  traveller,  being  exposed  to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  LigurianA, 
were  marshy  and  desolate  down  to  the  3rd  cent.  B.  C,  and  did  not 
prosper  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  history  of  the  ancient  Etroa- 
cans  may  nevertheless  appropriately  be  kept  in  view.  If  Florence  forcibly 
reminds  the  visitor  at  every  step  that  modern  Italy  owes  its  noblest  aspi- 
rations and  richest  intellectual  inheritance  to  this  city  and  this  land,  the 
student  of  history  will  be  interested  in  remembering  that  the  same  office  of 
disseminating  civilisation  among  their  compatriots  was  performed  by  the 
Etruscans  2000  years  before  the  modem  development  of  the  country. 

The  power  of  the  ancient  Etruscans  attained  its  zenith  in  the  6th 
cent.  B.C.}  but  owing  to  the  want  of  political  coherence  in  their  widely 
ramified  confederation,  they  were  unable  permanently  to  maintain  their 
supremacy.  As  the  whole  of  N.  Itidy  had  been  conquered  by  the  Celts, 
and  Campania  by  the  Samnites  (ia  424),  so  the  Romans  and  Latins  from 
the  lower  Tiber  gradually  encroached  on  Etruria,  and  after  protracted 
struggles  wrested  city  after  city  from  the  confederation.  In  the  3rd  cent, 
the  entire  country  thus  became  subject  to  the  authority  of  Ron&e.  By 
the  establishment  of  numerous  colonies,  and  abundant  granta  of  the 
Roman  citizenship,  the  country  was  gradually  Latinised,  and  the  Etruscan 
language ,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  several  thousand  still 
undeciphered  inscriptions,  was  superseded  by  Latin.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  such  as  the  slight  aspiration  of  the  c 
before  a  (chasa  for  casa)^  are  thought  to  be  referable  to  the  old  language 
of  the  country,  but  this  is  matter  of  mere  coiuecture.  The  traveller 
acquainted  with  Italian  will  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
people  of  the  country,  as  the  modern  written  Italian  language  (lingua 
vulgaris,  vulgare  <a<tnum,  lingua  ioeeana)  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
dialects  of  Central  Italy,  and  particularly  that  of  Tuscany.  This  language 
is  proved  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  the  10th  cent,  by  the  educated 
classes,  as  well  as  Latin,  but  Dante  and  the  great  Tuscan  poets  and  prose 
writers  were  the  first  to  give  it  grammatical  regularity  and  precision.  Though 
closely  allied  with  the  popular  dialect,  it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  it; 
4'italiana  6  lingua  letteraria,  fu  scritta  sempre  e  non  mai  parlata*  (FotcoUt). 

During  the  later  imperial  epoch  the  country  formed  the  province 
of  Tutcia,  and  was  afterwards  a  Frankish  county  under  the  same  name. 
The  extensive  domains  enjoyed  by  the  countess  Matilda,,  the  friend  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  were  dismembered  after  her  death  (lliO),  even  before 
which  municipal  liberty  had  begun  to  spring  up  in  the  towns.  Among 
the  rival  communities  Pisa,  owing  to  its  situation,  attained  the  greatest 
maritime  power,  and  like  Milan,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  seemed  destined  to 
form  the  centre  of  a  new  state.    In  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  centories  it 
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wu  by  far  the  moat  important  of  the  Tiuean  eitiea,  and  while  the  citf- 
leu  were  commemoratiBg  their  Tietoriea  by  the  erection  of  imposing 
bQildings,  Florence  had  hardly  begnn  to  exist.  Florence  was  first  indebted 
for  its  progress  to  the  fact  that  it  lay  on  the  great  route  from  the  north 
to  Borne,  and  commanded  the  passage  of  Uie  Arno.  Under  Otho  the 
Great  many  German  knights  settled  here ,  and  at  a  later  period  several 
noble  families  traced  their  origin  from  German  ancestors.  The  enter- 
prising citizens  soon  conqnered  the  central  and  tipper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Arno,  which  the  sitnation  of  their  town  enabled  them  to  do,  and 
their  arms  were  afterwards  attended  with  farther  snccesses.  'While  the 
rest  of  Italy  was  gradually  suffering  dismemberment  and  throwing  off  the 
trammels  of  its  earlier  traditions,  Florence  was  still  quietly  developing  her 
reflonrces,  and  was  thus  soon  enabled  to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  earlier  culture  achieved  by  other  towns.  After  her  extensive 
commerce  had  in  a  great  measure  raised  her  above  the  narrow  aims  of 
her  ancient  life,  she  began  to  suffer,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  from  the 
dissensions  of  a  number  of  wild  factions ,  but  the  more  earnest  character 
of  the  citizens  enabled  them  more  effectually  to  grapple  with  these  diffi- 
culties. Florence  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  man  of  unusual  strength, 
whose  physical  development  has  been  but  tardy:  and  thus  it  was  that 
she  became  the  mistress  of  Tuscany'.  (Leo).  In  1350,  among  her  other 
acqnisitions,  Florence  gained  possession  of  PratOy  in  1351  of  FUtoia^  in 
1406  of  Pita^  in  1410  of  Cortona,  and  in  1424  of  the  harbour  of  Leghorn. 
When  at  length  the  free  constitutions  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  were 
raperseded  by  principalities,  Florence  did  not  escape  the  general  fate, 
bat  the  change  took  place  in  the  most  favourable  manner  possible. 
Among  all  the  Italian  dynasties  by  far  the  first  in  rank  was  that  of  the 
■edici,  not  only  owing  to  Uieir  munificent  patronage  of  art  and  science, 
but  to  their  prudent  administration,  their  endeavours  to  improve  the 
lower  classes,  and  their  care  for  agriculture,-  commerce,  and  the  material 
interests  of  their  subjects.  At  a  later  period  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  princes  of  Lorraine^  and  down  to  the  present  time  Tuscany  has 
enjoyed  the  enviable  lot  of  being  the  most  enlightened  and  civilised,  and 
the  best-governed  state  in  Italy.  The  fact  that  Tuscany  unreservedly 
participated  In  the  national  aspirations  for  unity  and  freedom,  and 
Tolnntarily  recognised  the  hegemony  of  a  comparatively  distant  and 
ansympathetie  section  of  the  Italian  race,  affords  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  of  the  earnestness  of  that  remarkable  revolution  which  led  to 
the  uniW  of  Italy. 

In  1530,  with  the  aid  of  the  arms  of  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Medici  was  firmly  established  in  the  sovereignty  of  Florence.  The 
wise  Duig  Cotimo  I.  (1537-74)  extended  his  dominions  considerably,  par- 
ticularly by  the  acquisition  of  Siena  in  1557,  which  was  ceded  to  him  by 
the  emperor.  In  1569  he  obtained  from  Pope  Pius  Y.,  instead  of  the  coveted 
title  of  King,  that  of  Grand  Duke  (granduca)  of  Florence.  He  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son  FYaneesco  (1574^37).  Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Ferdinand  I.  (158r7-ie09) ,  who  had  previously  been  a  cardinal. 
Cotimo  II.  (1609-21).  the  son  of  the  latter,  Ferdinand  II.  (1621-70),  and 
Cotimo  III.  (1670-1723)  were  the  next  princes.  With  Oiovanni  Oatton^  who 
died  in  1737,  the  house  of  Medici  became  extinct.  In  the  wars  between 
Anstria  and  Spain,  the  two  great  powers  to  which  Italy  was  subject,  Tus- 
cany formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  contention,  but  eventually  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  former.  The  emperor  annexed  the  country  as  a  vacant 
fief,  and  conferred  it  on  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresla,  the 
^ke  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine  (1737-65) ,  who  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna 
(1735)  renounced  his  native  principality  of  Lorraine  in  return.  In  1745  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Austria  as  Francis  I.,  and  in  1768  established 
Tuscany  as  an  appanage  of  the  second  sons  of  the  emperors,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  governed  in  future  as  one  of  the  immediate  domin* 
ions  of  Austria.  He  was  succeeded  in  1765  by  the  Qrashd  Duke  Leopold^ 
who  reigned  on  the  same  enlightened  principles  as  his  brother  Joseph  II., 
and  was  an  active  reformer  in  the  administrative,  judicial,  educational, 
and  ecelesiastical  departments.    In  consequence  of  uie  death  of  Joseph  II. 
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in  1790,  Leopold  was  anmmoned  to  the  fhron*  of  Austria,  and  hia  de- 
parture prored  a  seTere  Iom  to  the  duchy.  His  son  the  Orand  Duke  Fer- 
dinand III.  was  obliged  to  renounee  Tuscany  by  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville 
(1801),  for  which  he  received  by  way  of  compensation  the  Archbishopric 
of  Salsburg,  and  afterwards  Wiinburg.  Under  the  name  of  B^^Uc^ 
and  afterwards  K^dom  of  Etrttria,  the  country  continued  to  eigoy  osten- 
sible independence  down  to  180T,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  France. 
In  1814  Ferdinand  n.  was  reinstated,  and  in  1824  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Leopold  II.  (d.  1870),  who  was  first  banished  by  the  reTOlution  of 
1849,  and  finally  by  that  of  1869.  By  the  plebiscite  of  15th  March,  1860, 
Tuscany  was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  then  in  course  of  formation. 


60.  Pisa. 

The  Railway  Station  (PI.  D,7,  below  ^  Retiaurant,  dej.  2-3,  D.  3-4  fr., 
incl.  wine,  very  fair)  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  Travellers  who  are 
compelled  to  hasten  their  visit  may  leave  their  luggage  at  the  station,  and 
(guide  quite  unnecessary)  proceed  on  foot  (30  min.),  or  drive  (cab-tsriiT, 
see  below)  to  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo  (shortest  route  from  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele,  Fl.  D,  7,  to  the  left  across  the  Piazza  Sant'  Antonio,  then  along 
Via  Fibonacci  and  across  the  Ponte  Solferino). 

Hotels  (bargaining  desirable;  com  p.  p.  xz).  '^Qband  HStsl  &  Hot.  dk 
LoNDBVS  (PI.  a:  D,  4),  with  lift  and  steam-heating,  R.  3V2-7,  B.  IVti  dej. 
3V2,  D.  B,  P.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.;  •Royal  Victokia  Hotki.  (PI.  b;  D,  4j, 
with  lift,  E.  from  4,  B.  UU,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  10-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  theaetwo 
on  the  Luogamo  Regio,  in  a  fine  situation*,  Gkand  HOtel  Minkbva-Tes- 
MINT78  (PI.  d ;  D,  7),  near  the  station,  with  lift  and  garden,  B.  3-6,  B.  i% 
d4\.  3,  D.  6.  pens,  from  9,  pmn.  V«  ^'o  ▼cy  fai>*-  —  *Gb.  H6t.  Nbtidbo 
(PI.  c ;  D,  4),  Lungarno  Regio,  with  lift  and  good  restaurant,  E.  from  3. 
omn.  »/<  fr. ;  Alb.-Eistob.  la  Gbbvia  (PI.  e;  D,  8),  in  the  narrow  Via 
Tavoleria,  R.  from  2  fr.,  plain  but  good;  Hot.  Washington,  moderate; 
Alb.  Milano  e  Commbbcio  (PI.  f ;  D,  7),  E.  3  fr.;  HStbl  National  kt  oes 
Etbangbrs  (PI.  g ;  D,  7),  R.  lVt-2Vs  fr. ;  Alb.  Venezia,  R.  2  fr.,  these  three 
near  the  station,  with  restaurant,  unpretending.  —  Pension  Di  lYete,  Lnn- 
gamo  Regio  20,  pens.  6Vs-7  fr.,  very  fair.  —  Mosquitoes  troublesome  ia 
summer. 

Restaurants.    Rietor.  al  DadOy  Lungarno  Regio;  Nettuno  (cee  above). 

Oafes.  Ciardelli  (also  confectioner's),  Lungarno  Regio ;  FraieUi Pieiro- 
mani^  Lungarno  Hediceo,  near  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo.  —  Confectioner's  ft  Tea- 
Koom.     Caffi  Bcuszel^  Lungarno  Regio. 

Cabs.  With  one  horse:  per  drive  in  the  town  (incl.  to  or  from  the 
station)  80  c.  at  night  1  fr.;  first  V2  hr.  1  fr.,  each  additional  Vt  !»'•  ^^• 
Each  trunk  20  c.    With  two  horses^  one-third  more. 

Bteam  Tramways,  beginning  at  the  Stazione  Tram  (PI.  C,  D,  7),  run 
to  the  W.  via  San  Piero  a  Grado  to  Marina  (p.  437),  in  >/«  1^^*  '^'^b  ^^-' 
50  c.) ;  and  to  the  E.  to  Pontedera  (p.  440),  in  11/4  hr. ;  a  branch,  diverging 
at  NaoaccMo  (p.  440),  runs  to  the  N.  across  the  Amo  to  Cold  (p.  487^  from 
Pisa  in  ca.  1  hr. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
below  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo. 

Physieian.  Dr.  Layfield  (English),  Via  Gaecilia  20.  —  Ghbust,  Picd- 
n«n{,  Lungarno  Regio  1. 

Bookseller.    Enr,  Spoerri,  Lungarno  Regio  9. 

Money  Changers.  Mattettcci.  Via  Vitt.  Emanuelet  anpino.  Borgo  Largo 
(PI.  D,  8). 

Sculptures  in  Karble.  Sareantiy  Lungarno  Eegio  2  and  Piazza  del 
Duomo  3  (also  photographs) ;  Roui-Ciampolini.  Lungarno  Eegio  1  and  Via 
Santa  Maria  90. 

Baths.  In  the  Piazza  San  Silvestro ;  Bagni  Ceceherini  (PI.  B,  6),  Lungarno. 
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The*tr««.  Reffio  Teatro  Nuovo  (PI.  B,  4),  comparatively  good  operas, 
prices  very  moderate;  FoUUama  PUano  (PL  G,  6). 

Bngliah  Oharoh  (PI.  B,  0),  Piazza  8.  Lucia;  services  at  8,  11,  and  3 
from  Oct.  toMay;  chaplain,  B€v.  W.  L.  M.  Law^  B.A.^  English  Church  House. 

—  Waldentian  Chvreh,  Via  del  Museo  9. 

Chief  Attractions  (one  day).  Cathedral  (p.  428) ;  Campanilt  (p.  430) ;  Bap- 
tUttry  (P*  429);  Campo  Santo  (p.  430);  Museo  OiHco  (p.  434).  —  Tickets  for 
the  sights  of  the  town  (Campanile  30  c.,  Campo  Santo  1  fr.,  Huseo  Civico 
1  fr.;  general  ticket  for  all  three  1  fr.  60c.)  may  be  obtained  at  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hotel,  at  Barsanti^s,  or  at  Bossi-Ciampolini's  (see  p.  426).  Artiste 
and  students  receive  general  tickets  (50  e.)  at  the  Archivio  di  Stato  (p.  436). 

—  The  numerous  guides  and  beggars  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  should  be 
ignored. 

Pisa,  a  qniet  town  with  27,200  Inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Amo,  6  M.  from  the  sea  and  about  4  M.  from 
the  base  of  the  Monti  Pisani  (p.  437).  Its  climate  is  moist  and 
fairly  mild,  but  the  town  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being 
rainy.  Good  drinking-water  is  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Asciano  (p.  437). 

Pisa  was  the  Pisae  of  the  ancients,  and  once  lay  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Armu  and  Amer  (Serchio),  which  last  has  now  an  estuary  of  its  own. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  180.  Augustus  gave  it  the  name  of 
Colonia  Julia  Pisana,  and  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  erected  temples, 
theatres,  and  triumphal  arches  here.  At  that  period  the  town  must  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance ,  but  all  its  ancient  monuments, 
have  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scanty  relics  of  some 
thermae  (^Bagni  di  Nerone')  near  the  Porta  Lucca  (PI.  D,  1 ;  tablet).  At 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent.  Pisa  attained  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  and  seafaring  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  became 
a  rival  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  It  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  power  to  the 
zeal  with  which  it  took  the  lead  in  the  wars  against  the  Infidels.  In 
1025  the  Pisans  expelled  the  Saracens  from  Sardinia  and  took  permanent 
possession  of  the  island.  In  1030  and  1069  they  again  defeated  the  Saracens 
at  Tunis,  and  in  1063  destroyed  their  fleet  near  Palermo.  In  1114  they 
conquered  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  soon  afterwards  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Crusades.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  their  power  had 
reached  its  zenith;  their  trade  extended  over  the  entire  Mediterranean, 
and  their  supremacy  embraced  the  Italian  islands  and  the  whole  of  the 
coast  from  Spezia  to  Civita  Vecchia.  In  the  intestine  wars  of  the  penin- 
sula Pisa  was  the  most  powerful  adherent  of  the  Ghibellines ,  and  there- 
fore sustained  a  severe  shock  through  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufen. 
The  protracted  wars  which  the  citizens  carried  on  with  Genoa  led  to  their 
disastrous  defeat  at  Heloria  near  Leghorn  on  6th  Aug.,  1284  (p.  79),  and  the 
peace  concluded  in  1300  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Corsica  and  other 
possessions.  In  1820  the  pope  invested  the  kings  of  Aragon  with  Sardinia, 
and  Pisa  was  thus  deprived  of  this  important  island  also.  The  city  was 
farther  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition 
of  the  condottieri.  In  1405  it  was  sold  to  Florence,  but  on  the  arrival  of 
Charles  VIII.  (1494)  it  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  its  arrogant 
neighbour.  In  1509,  however,  it  was  besieged  and  again  occupied  by  the 
Florentines,  to  whom  it  thenceforth  continued  subject. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Pisa  occupied  an  important  position  at  an 
early  period,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  up  its  artistic  precedence  earlier 
than  its  political  to  the  more  fortunate  Florence.  The  progress  of  art  at 
Pisa  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  rest  of  Tuscany,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
influence  of  its  numerous  and  handsome  ancient  monuments,  as  Roman 
forms  repeatedly  recur  in  the  buildings.  With  the  foundation  of  the 
Catbbdhal  of  Pisa  began  the  dawn  of  mediseval  Italian  art.  This  church 
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it  In  the  old  bMilica  style,  but  with  the  not  nnimportftnt  in&oyation  of 
having  a  dome  over  the  centre  of  the  cross.  The  magnificent  building  opera- 
tions of  the  Pisans  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  12th  cent.,  and 
terminated  with  the  erection  of  the  charming  church  of  Santa  Maria  deUa 
Spina  (1230),  that  of  Santa  Caterina  (1253),  and  the  Gampo  Santo  (1278).  In 
the  13th  cent.  Pisa  was  also  important  as  a  cradle  of  Sculptubb,  and  gave 
birth  to  Niecolb  Fisano  (ca.  1206-80),  a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance.  Under 
what  influences  Niccol6  was  trained  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  his  works,  with  their  somewhat  antique  cast,  and  those 
of  his  Pisan  predecessors  (such  as  the  bronze  door  of  the  cathedral  by  Bo- 
nannus).  His  son ,  Oiovanni  Pitano  (ca.  1250-  ca.  1828) ,  also  noted  as  an 
architect,  was  no  less  famous  than  his  father,  whose  antique  style^  howeyer, 
he  did  not  follow.  Keen  observation  of  nature  and  a  highly  picturesque 
style  distinguish  his  works ;  his  figures  are  chained  with  passionate  move- 
ment and  great  dramatic  force.  Jmolfo  di  Catnbio  (1232- ca.  1301),  pupil  of 
Kiccol6  Pisano,  and  Andrea.  Pisano  (1273-1348),  pupil  of  Giovanni,  form 
links  between  the  art  of  Pisa  and  that  of  Florence.  Pisa  also  boasted  of 
possessing  Paintess  at  an  early  period.  The  name  of  Cfiunta  da  Pisa  (first 
half  of  the  13th  cent.),  for  example,  was  known  far  beyond  the  lindts  of 
the  town,  but  his  works  are  uninteresting,  except  to  ttie  student  of  art. 
The  fact  that  Oimabue  was  invited  from  Florence  to  embellish  the  apse  of 
the  cathedral,  indicates  the  decline  of  native  art.  The  execution  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  was  committed  partly  to  foreign  artists,  not 
indeed  to  Giotto  himself,  as  Vasari  asserts,  but  to  his  pupils  and  to  S. 
Tuscan  masters.  In  the  15th  cent.  Benozzo  Oozzoli  (1420-97)  of  Florence, 
a  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  spent  16  years  at  Pisa,  where. the  Campo  Santo 
is  graced  by  one  of  his  most  important  works  (p.  431). 

The  busiest  part  of  the  town  and  chief  resort  of  visitors  is  the 
Lnn^aniOy  a  series  of  broad  and  handsome  quays,  and  particularly 
the  sheltered  Lungamo  Regio  (PL  0,  D,  4),  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river.  Churches  and  buildings  in  the  Lungamo,  see  pp.  435,  436. 
—  The  river  is  crossed  by  four  bridges.  That  in  the  centre  is  the 
old  PonU  di  Mezzo  (PI.  D,  E,  4) ;  above  it  is  the  PonU  alia  Fortesza 
(PI.  F,  5);  below  it  is  the  Ponte  Solferino  (PI.  B,  C,  5),  completed 
in  1875,  while  outside  the  town  is  the  Ponte  di  Ferro  (PI  A,  B,  6). 

The  chief  boast  of  Pisa  is  the  ♦♦Piazza  del  Duoho  (PI.  B,  1), 
to  which  every  visitor  first  directs  his  steps.  The  Cathedralj  the 
Leaning  Tower ^  the  Baptistery^  and  the  Campo  Santo  form  a  group  of 
buildings  without  parallel,  especially  as  it  lies  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  town  and  therefore  removed  from  its  disturbing  influences. 

The  ♦♦Cathedral,  erected  after  the  great  naval  victory  of  the  Pia- 
ans  near  Palermo  (1063)  by  Busketus  and  Bainaldua  in  the  Tuscan- 
Romanesque  style,  and  consecrated  by  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in  1118, 
was  restored  in  1597-1604  after  a  fire  in  1595  which  seriously  dam- 
aged the  nave.  It  is  a  basilica  with  nave  and  double  aisles,  and  transept 
flanked  with  aisles,  104  yds.  in  length,  and35Y2y<i8-  in  breadth  in  the 
interior,  and  covered  with  an  elliptical  dome  over  the  crossing.  This 
remarkably  perfect  edifice  is  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble, 
ornamented  with  black  and  coloured  bands.  The  ifiost  magnificent 
part  is  the  ♦Facade,  which  in  the  lower  story  is  adorned  with  columns 
and  arches  attached  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  upper  parts  with  four 
open  galleries,  gradually  diminishing  in  length.  It  was  Imitated  at 
Lucca,  Pistola,  and  other  neighbouilng  cities.    The  ancient  Bronte 
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OaUt,  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1595,  were  replaced  in  1606  by  the 
preaent  doort,  with  representationB  of  Scriptural  sabjecta,  executed 
by  Qiov.  Caedni^  Pietro  ^aneaviUa,  Pietro  Taeeaj  and  others.  The 
only  one  of  the  old  doors  now  existing,  by  Bonannua  of  Pisa  (1180), 
representing  24  scenes  from  Scripture  history,  is  in  the  Croeitra  di 
San  Ranieri,  or  S.  transept.  The  choir  is  also  imposing.  By  the 
principal  fa^e  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Busketus  (p.  428),  with  a 
curious  inscription. 

The  Xatarior  (naaally  entered  by  the  last-mentioned  door  on  the  E. 
side,  opposite  the  Campanile)  is  home  by  68  ancient  Roman  and  Greek 
coluxaoe  captured  by  the  Pisans  in  war.  (The  capitals  are  now  covered 
witlk  stucco.)  The  nave  has  a  flat  coffered  Renaissance  ceiling,  richly 
gilded,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  fire  \  the  aisles  are  vaulted,  and  above 
tiiem  run  triforia  which  cross  the  transept  to  the  choir. 

Vavk.  Host  of  the  tombstones  formerly  here  have  been  removed  to  the 
Campo  Santo.  A  few  still  remain  by  the  W.  Wall,  near  the  principal 
entrance,  among  them  that  of  Archb.  Rinuccini  (d.  1562),  by  Fietro  Taeea, 
to  tbe  left,  and  that  of  Archb.  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (d.  1^),  to  the  right. 
Tbe  large  altar-pieces  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Madonna  and  saints,  at  the 
3rd  altar  on  the  right;  iigured),  Allori,  PassignanOy  Salimbeni,  and  other 
masters  of  the  16th  cent.  \  the  intervening  pictures  are  of  the  17th  and 
IStli  centuries.  The  stalls  incorporate  some  remains  of  the  upper  parts 
of  tbe  stalls  injured  by  the  fire  of  1595,  including  three  panels  with 
half-lengths  of  prophets,  by  Oiuliano  da  Maiano  (ca.  1475).  —  To  the  left 
in  tlie  nave,  opposite  tbe  pulpit,  is  a  beautiful  inlaid  episcopal  throne, 
by  QioiB,  BaU.  del  CervelUeray  with  representations  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Hagi,  etc.  The  beautiful  bronze  lamp  which  hangs  in  the  nave  was 
designed  by  BatHeta  Lorenzi  of  Florence  (1587).  Its  swaying  is  said  to 
have  first  suggested  to  Galileo  the  idea  of  the  pendulum.  On  the  last 
pillar  of  the  nave  on  the  right,  St.  Agnes,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Opposite 
is  a  Xadonna  by  Perin  del  Yoga. 

BiOHT  Transept  :  Ist  altar  on  the  right.  Madonna,  by  Perin  del  Vaga  and 
Soglianu  At  the  end  i^  the  gorgeous  CappeUa  di  Ban  Ranieri  (see  above), 
which  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the  saint  by  Foggini  and  a  freely  restored 
mosaic  of  the  Madonna  in  the  mandorla,  by  a  Follower  of  Cimdbue;  the 
relief  on  the  niche  and  the  statues  by  Francesco  Mosca  (about  1600).  The 
basin  for  holy  water  at  the  entrance  is  by  Qirol.  Bouknino  (1518). 

Cboib.  The  choir-screens  are  elegant  Renaissance  works.  The  two 
angels  in  bronze  on  the  right  and  left  are  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The 
Renaissance  choir- stalls,  with  apostles,  landscapes,  and  animals,  were 
carved  by  Bom.  di  Mariotto  and  others  (1478-1515).  The  high-altar,  over- 
laden with  marble  and  lapis  lazuli,  dating  from  1774,  was  restored  in  1825. 
Above  it,  Christ  on  the  Gross,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  Behind  it  is  a 
lectern,  by  Matteo  Oivitali.  —  The  mosaics  in  the  dome  (Christ  and  St.  John) 
are  by  Cimabue  (1302) ;  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  was  added  in  1821.  Of 
the  paintings  in  the  choir,  SS.  Margaret  and  Catharine  on  the  right  in 
front  of  the  high-altar,  and  SS.  Peter  and  John  on  the  left,  by  And.  del  Sarto^ 
are  worthy  of  inspection;  beyond  the  high-altar,  *Abraham'8  Sacrifice 
(1541),  and  Entombment  by  Bodoma;  the  four  Evangelists  by  Beccafumi.  — 
The  sacristy  contains  a  fine  ivory  Madonna  by  Oiov.  Pieano. 

Lkft  Tbamsept.  Over  the  CappeUa  del  Bantieeimo  Sacramento^  the 
Annunciation  in  mosaic  by  a  FoUower  of  Cimdbue  (modernized).  The  altar, 
richly  decorated  with  silver,  is  by  Foggini  \  behind  it,  Adam  and  Eve,  a 
bas-relief  by  Moeea,  by  whom  also  the  other  statues  were  executed. 

The  ^Baptistery  (BaUisdroJy  begun  in  1153  by  Diotiadlvi^  but 
according  to  the  inscriptions  not  completed  till  1278,  and  iritli 
GotMc  additions  of  the  14th  cent.,  is  also  entirely  of  marble.  It  is 
»  beautiful  circular  structure  (iOO  ft  in  diameter),  surrounded  by 
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half- coliimnB  below,  and  a  gallery  of  smaller  detached  colnmns 
above,  and  covered  with  a  conical  dome  (179  ft.  high,  restored  in 
1856).  It  has  four  entrances.  The  main  portal,  opposite  the  cathe- 
dral, has  elaborately  adorned  colnmns,  with  reliefs  of  the  Months 
to  the  left  and  sculptures  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  over 
the  door.    Still  higher  is  a  Madonna  by  Oiov,  Pisano. 

The  iNTBBioB  (risitoM  knock  at  the  principal  entrance;  adm.  free) 
reats  on  eight  colnmnfl  and  four  piers,  above  which  there  is  a  simple 
triforiam.  In  the  centre  is  a  marble  octagonal  Font,  by  Guido  Bigarelli 
of  Gomo  (1246),  and  near  it  the  famous  hexagonal  *Pulpit^  borne  by  seven 
colnmns,  by  Nieeold  PU€mOy  1260.  The  reliefs  (eomp.  pp.  xxxix,  432)  on  the 
pnlpit  are:  (1)  Annunciation  and  Nativity;  (2)  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  (3) 
Presentation  in  the  Temple;  (4)  Crucifixion;  (5)  Last  Judgment;  in  the 
spandrels,  Prophets  and  Bvangelists;  above  the  colnmns,  the  Virtues.  — 
Fine  echo. 

The  round  *CampaiLile,  or  bell-tower,  begun  by  the  arcbitects 
Bonannus  of  Pisa  and  WiUiam  oflnnsbntck  in  1174,  and  completed 
in  1350,  rises  in  eight  different  stories,  which,  like  the  Baptistery, 
are  surrounded  with  half-columns  and  six  colonnades.  Owing  to  its 
remarkable  oblique  position,  14  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular  (height 
179  ft.),  it  is  usually  known  as  the  Leaning  Tower.  The  question 
whether  this  peculiarity  was  intentional  or  accidental  has  frequently 
been  discussed,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  that  the 
foundations  on  the  S.  side  sank  in  the  course  of  building,  and  that 
from  the  third  story  upwards  an  inclination  in  the  opposite 
direction  was  given.  Galileo  availed  himself  of  the  oblique  position 
of  the  tower  in  making  his  experiments  regarding  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. The  view  from  the  platform  is  very  beautiful,  embracing 
the  town  and  environs,  the  sea,  and  the  moutk  of  the  Amo  to  the  W., 
Leghorn  and  the  Tascan  Islands  to  the  S.W.,  the  Apuan  Alps  to 
the  N.,  and  the  Monti  Pisani  to  the  N.E.  (best  at  sunset,  with 
brilliant  lights  over  the  Carrara  Mts.).  A  good  staircase  of  294  steps 
leads  to  the  top  (adm.,  see  p.  427).  The  tower  contains  seven 
bells,  the  heaviest  of  which,  weighing  6  tons,  hangs  on  the  side 
opposite  the  overhanging  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  **Campo  Santo,  or  Burial  Oroundy  was  founded  by  Abp. 
Uhaldo  de'  Lanfranchi  in  1203  (open  on  week-days  8-4,  5,  or  6.16 ; 
tickets,  see  p.  427;  Sun.  and  holidays  10-1,  free,  2-5  p.m., 
1^2  ^r* ;  entrance  on  week-days  by  knocking  at  the  door  to  the  left, 
on  Sun.  and  holidays  to  the  right).  The  archbishop  brought  53  ship- 
loads of  earth  hither  from  Jerusalem,  in  order  that  the  dead  might 
rest  in  holy  ground.  The  Tuscan-Gothic  structure  which  surrounds 
the  churchyard  was  begun  about  1270  from  the  plans  of  Oiovanni 
Pisano,  and  consecrated  in  1278,  but  it  was  not  finally  completed 
tai  the  14th  century.  It  is  138  yds.  in  length,  57  yds.  in  width,  and 
49  ft.  in  height.  Externally  there  are  43  shallow  arcades  resting 
on  pilasters,  the  capitals  adorned  with  figures.  There  are  two 
entrances,  over  the  earlier  of  which  (to  the  right)  is  a  marble 
canopy,  with  a  Madonna  of  the  school  of  Oiovanni  Pisano,   In  the 
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interior  the  green  quadrangle  is  snrraunded  by  a  spacions  cloister, 
with  unglazed,  round-arched  windows  filled  with  beantUol  tracery. 
Three  chapels  adjoin  the  cloister ;  the  oldest  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
E.  side,  with  dome  of  later  date.  The  walls  are  coYered  with  *Fre8- 
coes  hy  painters  of  the  Tuscan  school  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent, 
(comp.  p.  428),  unfortunately  in  had  preservation  and  restored  hy 
Botti.  Below  these  is  a  collection  of  Roman,  Etruscan,  and  mediayal 
sculptures,  these  last  being  important  links  in  the  history  of  early 
Italian  sculpture.  The  tombstones  of  persons  interred  here  form  the 
pavement. 

Faintiiigs.  To  the  right  of  the  chapel,  on  the  E.  Wall:  Crucifixion, 
Ascension,  the  Doubting  Thomas,  and  Resurrection,  hy  a  Follower  of  Oiotto 
(14th  cent.),  said  by  Vasari  to  be  BuJ^cUmaeeo.   All  these  have  been  repainted. 

On  the  S.  Wall:  **Triuniph  of  Death: -to  the  left  are  represented  the 
retired  life  of  the  pious  hermit  and  the  worldliness  of  the  wealthy,  who 
on  their  way  to  the  chase  are  suddenly  reminded  by  three  open  cofnns  of 
the  transitoriness  of  human  pleasures;  in  the  centre  is  Death,  invoked 
in  vain  by  the  poor  and  wretched;  above  are  devils  bearing  away  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  to  a  fiery  punishment;  to  the  right,  the  eternal 
happiness  of  the  blessed,  who  are  seated  in  a  garden,  beneath  pomegranate 
trees;  above  are  angels  with  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  Next  are  the 
*L»st  Judgment  (attitude  of  the  Judge  celebrated  and  imitated  even  by 
Fra  Bartolomeo  and  Michael  Angelo)  and  Hell  (lower  half  entirely  repainted). 
These  three  are  attributed  by  Yaaari  to  Andrea  Orectgnay  but  modern  critics 
helieve  that  they  were  executed  about  1850  by  Pisan  masters  (perhaps 
Franc,  fraini).  The  following  fresco,  representing  the  Life  (temptations 
and  miracles)  of  the  holy  hermits  in  the  Tbeban  wilderness,  which  Yasari 
ascribes  to  Pietro  Lorenxeiti  of  Siena,  is  by  an  unidentified  hand.  Above 
the  entrance  is  a  Madonna  4n  excelsis'  by  F,  Traini,  —  Between  iixe  two 
entrances,  the  life  of  St.  Bainerus,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Pisa.  The  four 
upper  scenes  (conversion  from  a  worldly  life,  journey  to  Palestine,  victory 
over  temptation,  retirement  to  a  monastery)  were  completed  by  Andrea 
da  Firenze  in  1377  (of  which  there  is  documentary  proof,  though  Vasari 
attributes  them  to  Simone  Martini  of  Siena).  The  four  lower  and  better- 
executed  scenes  (return  from  Palestine,  miracles,  death,  and  removal  of 
his  body  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  the  last  much  injured)  were  painted 
by  AnUmio  Venexiano  in  1386-7.  —  Then,  above,  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Ephesus  (who  as  a  Boman  general,  fighting  against  the  heathens, 
receives  a  flag  of  victory  from  the  Archangel  Michael,  but  is  afterwards 
condemned  and  executed)  ;  below,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Potitus, 
admirably  portrayed  by  Spinello  Aretino  in  1391,  but  now  almost  obliterated. 
—  Lastly,  the  history  of  Job,  by  Francesco  da  VoUerra  (erroneously  attributed 
to  Oiotto)^  begun  in  1370,  in  bad  preservation. 

On  the  W.  Wall  no  paintings  of  importance. 

On  the  N.  Wall  the  history  of  Genesis :  first  the  Creation  (God  the 
Father  holding  the  world  in  both  hands,  41  mappamondo') ;  then  in  the 
upper  series.  Creation  of  Man,  the  Fall,  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  Cain 
and  Abel,  Building  of  the  Ark,  Deluge,  and  Koah's  Sacrifice,  by  Pietro 
di  Puedo  of  Orvieto,  about  1390  (erroneously  attributed  by  Vasari  to 
Bttffdlnutceo).  —  The  lower  series  and  all  the  following  paintings  on  the  K. 
wall  are  by  Benozto  Oozxoli  of  Florence  (1469-85),  twenty-three  Bepresentations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  admirably  executed  *a  tempera'  and  important  as 
illustrations  of  the  manners  of  the  painter's  contemporaries :  Noah's  Vintage 
and  Drunkenness  (with  the  *  Vergoffnosa  di  Pi8a\  or  scandalised  female 
spectator),  the  Curse  of  Ham,  the  Tower  of  Babel  (with  portraits  of  con- 
temporary celebrities,  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  his  son  Piero,  and  his  grand- 
sons Lorenzo  and  Giuliano),  the  History  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
Ssau,  Joseph,  Moses  and  Aaron,  Fall  of  the  Walls  of  Jericho,  History  of 
X>ayid,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  these  last  much  injured.    'The 
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first  of  theae  frMcoes,  the  Vintage,  ia  the  most  pleasing  composition,  and 
the  most  striking  one  for  the  richness  of  its  episodes,  its  architecture,  and 
its  landscape.  In  the  midst  of  the  short-comings  of  the  others,  howeyer, 
Benoszo  has  moments  of  luck,  and  they  reveal  occasional  pretty  episodes 
and  fair  hits  of  composition*  (C.  d:  C).  Benozzo's  tomb  is  in  the  pave- 
ment, helow  the  Nereid  Sarcophagus,  Ko.  XXVIII. 

Benlptnrefl  and  Koniuneiits.  W.  Eho.  In  the  comer  to  the  left,  Etruscan 
vase  on  a  column.  Then,  Ko.  7.  Ancient  palm  frieze  lvith  dolphins,  the 
hack  carved  in  thb  13th  century.  —  XI.  Ancient  sarcophagus,  perhaps 
originally  a  bath.  —  Monument  of  Carlo  Hossottl  (1791-1868),  the  natural 
philosopher,  by  Dupri,  Behind,  Monument  (No.  A6)  of  Count  della  Oherar- 
desca  (d.  1821)  and  'Monument  of  Emp.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxembourg,  pro- 
tector of  Pisa  as  a  partizan  of  the  Ghibellines  (d.  1818  at  Buonconvento), 
by  THio  di  Catnaino  of  Siena  (1316),  originally  erected  in  the  apse  of  the 
cathedral.  —  On  the  wall,  the  chains  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Pisa,  cap- 
tured by  the  Genoese  in  1362^  parts  of  them  were  given  to  the  Floren- 
tines, who  suspended  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence, 
but  were  restored  to  the  Pisans  in  1848;  the  second  chain  was  restored 
by  the  Genoese  in  1800.  —  LL.  Sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Bicci  (d.  1418),  hj 
Andrea  Ottardi  of  Florence.  —  52.  On  ^  broken  column,  late-Greek  marble 
vase  with  fine  Bacchanalian  representation,  from  which  Niccol6  Pisano 
borrowed  the  figure  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery. 

N.  SiDB.  *56.  Attic  relief  from  a  tomb,  representing  a  seated  lady 
with  her  attendant  (much  injured).  —  Architrave  with  sculptures  of  the 
11th  cent.  (History  of  St.  Sylvester  and  Baptism  of  Constantine).  —  *Ma- 
donna,  by  Giovanni  Pisano.  —  Fine  Roman  sarcophagus  with  centaurs  and 
Bacchantes.  —  The  Cappella  Akaknati  contains  remains  of  a  large  fresco 
of  the  school  of  Oiotto ,  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  at 
Florence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the  left  the  tombstone  of  Ligo 
degli  Amannati  (d.  1359),  by  CelUno  di  Nett.  —  Farther  on :  •78.  Head  of 
Adiilles  (replica  at  Munich).  —  Roman  sarcophagus  (with  reliefs  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche),  on  which  are  placed  two  beautiful  ancient  sculptures  (head  of  a 
woman,  male  torso)  and  a  relief-sketch  of  the  Pisan  School.  —  XIX.  Roman 
sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  scene,  upon  it  the  alleged  bust  of  Isotta, 
wife  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta  of  Rimini  (16th  cent.).  —  XXI.  *Late-Romaii 
sarcophagus  with  the  myth  of  Hippolytus  and  Phaedra,  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  Yasari,  Kiccol6  Pisano  copied  several  figures  for  his  pulpit;  the 
remains  of  the  Countess  Beatrix  (d.  1076),  mother  of  the  celebrated  Matilda, 
were  subsequently  deposited  here.  —  In  the  Cappelxa  Aulla  are  a  coloured 
terracotta  altar  by  Aug,  Urbanius  (1520).  in  the  style  of  Giov.  della  Robbia, 
and  the  tombs  of  two  bishops  of  the  i4th  century.  —  XXVI.  Roman  sai^ 
cophagus  with  relief  of  a  wedding.  —  98.  Several  Egyptian  antiquities.  — 
XXIX.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  reliefs  and  the  death  of 
Pentheus  on  the  cover.  —  116.  Etruscan  urn,  with  contest  with  a  monster 
(mutilated).  —  125.  Sitting  figure  of  the  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  surrounded  by 
four  of  his  counsellors  (belonging  to  the  monument  mentioned  above).  — 
120.  Etruscan  urn,  with  the  death  of  Priam.  —  XXXI.  Roman  sarcophagus 
with  the  hunt  of  Meleager  \  above  it,  an  old  relief  of  the  harbour  of  Pisa 
and  a  coat  >  of- arms  of  1157.  —  XXaII.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  a  battle 
of  barbarians. 

E.  End.  Griffin  in  bronze  with  Cufic  inscriptions.  —  By  the  wall,  tomb 
of  Ph.  Dezio  (d.  1535) ,  by  Btagio  Stagi.  —  Monument  of  Count  Mastiani 
with  the  sitting  statue  of  his  mourning  widow  (^rinconsolabile"),  by  Bar- 
Mfiti  (1842).  —  Monument  of  the  singer  Angelica  Catalani  (d.  at  Paris  1849), 
—  By  the  wall,  128.  Etruscan  altar  with  rams*  heads. 

S.  Side.  152,  154.  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Cnsar. 
crandsons  of  Augustus.  —  153,  166.  168.  Roman  milestones.  —  XXXIX, 
Roman  sarcophagus  on  which  are  placed  busts  of  C8esar(?),  Hadrian,  and 
Agrippa,  the  last  in  basalt.  —  176.  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  Amoretti  in 
the  circus  •,  on  it  is  placed  a  head  of  Venus  (freely  restored).  —  XU.  Roman 
mosaic  found  near  the  cathedral  in  1860.  —  186.  Roman  sarcophagus  with 
circus  games  and  sculptures  of  the  18th  century.  —  XLII.  Etruscan  urns, 
with  Alcestls  in  the  middle.  —  Beyond  the  side-entrance,  ornamented  slabs 
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of  the  12th  century.  —  IIL  Roman  sareophagus-relief  with  hunting-scenes.  — 
V.  Early-Christian  sarcophagus  with  a  representation  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
—  VI.  Boman  sarcophagus ,  on  which  are  placed  statuettes  of  the  Pisan 
School  (Uth  cent.).  —  VIII.  Fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  with  Baccha- 
nalian representation.  —  23.  Bmblems  of  the  Bvangelists  (idth  cent.).  — • 
Towards  the  entranee :  27.  Unfinished  statuette  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  school 
of  Oiov.  Pitano,  —  Monument  of  the  oculist  Andrea  Vacca  (d.  18!^)  by 
Thorvaldsen:  Tobias  curing  his  father^s  blindness.  —  Opposite,  LIV.  Imi- 
tation of  a  Boman  sarcophagus  with  lions,  by  Biduinut  (i2th  cent.).  —  To 
the  left:  32.  Arehitraye  with  Christ  and  the  emblems  of  the  Brangelists, 
by  BonusanUeui  (12th  cent.).  —  CG.  Monument  of  the  author  Franc.  Al- 
garotti  (d.  1764),  erected  by  order  of  Frederick  the  Great.  —  In  the  garden 
between  the  arcades  are  two  ancient  well-heads. 

A  visit  to  the  Campo  Santo  by  moonlight  is  very  impressive  (notice 
must  be  previously  given  to  the  custodian). 

The  huTTied  trayeller  will  not  deyote  mnch  time  to  the  other 
works  of  art  at  Pisa ,  hut  he  will  he  rewarded  hy  taking  a  short 
walk  through  the  town  in  order  to  ohtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  building  enterprise  was  carried  at  Pisa  in  the  middle  ages. 

Following  the  Via  dell*  Arclvescoyado  to  theE.  from  the  Piazza 
del  Dnomo,  and  taking  the  Via  della  Faggiola,  on  the  right,  we 
reach  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Sisto  (PI.  G,  3),  founded  by 
the  Pisans  in  1089.  It  contains  a  numher  of  ancient  columns  of 
marble  and  granite.  The  church  was  frequently  used  as  a  place  of 
assemhly  by  the  Great  Council  of  Pisa. 

The  central  part  of  ancient  Pisa,  and  the  forum  of  the  republic, 
is  the  Piazza  dbi  Gatalibsi  QPl.  D,  3),  formerly  Piazza  degli  An- 
ziani^  a  few  yards  to  the  E.  of  San  Sisto.  In  this  piazza,  which  was 
remodelled  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  rises  — 

Santo  Stefkno  ai  Cavalieri,  the  church  of  the  knights  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Stephen  (founded  in  1561),  built  in  1665-96  from  designs  by 
Vasari;  facade  designed  hy  Buontdlenti.  It  contains  Turkish  trophies 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  door,  and  ceiling-paintings  of  the  hattle 
of  Lepanto  (1571)  and  other  victories  over  the  Turks,  by  Criatofano 
Allorif  Jacopo  da  Empolij  and  others.  At  the  second  altar  to  the 
left 'is  a  Nativity  by  AZeasawdro  Attori  (1564).  Behind  the  high- 
altar  is  a  gUded  copper  bust  of  St.  Lussorius,  by  Donatella  (ca.  1429). 

The  PaZoxso  Conventuale  del  Cavalieriy  adjoining  the  cburch 
on  the  left,  altered  by  Vaaari  in  1560,  is  now  a  school;  above  the 
windows  are  busts  of  six  masters  of  the  order.  In  front  of  the  build- 
ing a  marble  Statue  of  Orand-Duke  Coaimo  /.,  designed  by  Giov. 
da  Bologna  and  executed  by  Pietro  Francavilla  (1596).  Beside  it 
once  stood  (down  to  1655)  tike  ill-famed  *  Tower  of  Hunger',  pro- 
perly Torre  dei  Gualandi  alle  Sette  Vie ,  in  which  the  Ghlbelline 
Archbp.  Ruggieri  degli  Ubaldinl  caused  the  Guelph  Count  Ugolino 
deUa  Gheraidesca  with  his  sons  and  nephews  to  be  starved  to  death 
in  1288,  as  described  by  Dante  In  the  33rd  canto  of  his  Inferno. 

On  the  right,  in  the  Via  San  Frediano,  a  little  to  the  S.,  is 
the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Frediano  (PI.  D,  3 ;  12th  cent.), 
with  ancient  columns  in  the  interior,  as  important  as  San  Plerino 
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(p.  436)  foi  a  critical  study  of  Pisan  ecclesiastical  arcMtectuie.  In 
the  Via  Ventlnove  Maggio  is  the  — 

Uniyenity  (La  SapUnza;  PI.  D,  4),  a  large  edifice  of  1493, 
extended  in  1543,  with  a  handsome  early-Renaissance  court.  The 
Library  contains  120,000  vols,  and  several  valuable  MSS.  (Including 
the  famous  Statute  di  Pisa,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  city). 

The  Uniyenity,  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  the  12th  cent.,  and 
extended  hy  Cosimo  I.  in  1542.  is  now  provided  with  a  staff  of  abont  60 
professors,  and  is  attended  by  llOO  students.  Ilie  celebrated  GaU/eo  (p.  436) 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  here  in  1610.  —  Connected  with  it 
are  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  (entrance,  Via  del  Museo  6),  founded  is 
1596,  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  ornithology  and  geology  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Botanical  harden  (PI.  B,  G,  2,  3;  ring  at  the  gate  in  the  Via  Soiferino, 
opposite  the  barracks),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  founded  in  1547,  remod- 
elled in  1563  by  the  celebrated  Cesalpino,  and  transferred  in  1596  to  the 
present  site,  which  was  laid  out  by  Giuseppe  Benineasa.  Fine  cediurs  of 
Lebanon. 

The  Via  San  Lorenzo,  beginning  behind  Santo  Stefano  al  Cava- 
lierl  (p.  433),  leads  to  the  N.iE.  Quartbr  of  the  town.  To  the  left 
lies  the  pleasant  Piazza  dl  Santa  Gaterina,  shaded  with  plane-trees, 
and  embellished  with  a  Statue  of  Grand-Duke  Leopold  I.  (d.  1792), 
in  Roman  garb,  by  Pampaloni  (1832).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  this 
piazza  rises  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Caterina  (PI.  E,  2),  erected  about  1253,  witb  an  interest- 
ing facade  in  the  Pisan-Gothic  style. 

Intekiob.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  the  monument  of  Archbishop 
Simone  Saltarelli,  by  Mno  Pisano,  1342.  Altar-piece  (3rd  on  the  left)  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  his  glory,  by  Francesco  Traini^  1341.  In  the 
1st  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paol 
by  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  Mariotto  AlbertineUi  (1511),  and  a  marble  groap  of 
the  Annunciation  by  Hino  Pisano. 

From  the  Via  San  Lorenzo  we  turn  to  the  right  through  the  Via 
Santa  Elisabetta  to  the  Piazza  San  Francesco. 

San  Franeeseo  (PI.  F,  3),  a  Qothlc  convent-church  of  the  13- 
14th  cent.,  with  a  handsome  campanile,  was  restored  in  1900. 

Intkbiob.  The  choir  is  adorned  with  ceiling-frescoes  by  Taddeo  Oaddi 
(1342).  —  The  ceiling-frescoes  in  the  sacristy  are  by  Taddeo  di  Bartelc 
(1397:  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin). 

The  chapter-house,  to  the  E.  of  the  first  cloister-walk  on  the  left  side 
of  the  church,  is  embellished  with  valuable  but  much  damaged  frescoes  by 
Niccolb  di  Fietro  Oerini  (1392$  Scenes  from  the  Passion). 

The  rest  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesco  is  fitted  up  as  the 
Museo  Civlco  (PI.  F,  2),  and  chiefly  contains  works  of  the  earliest 
Tuscan  painters  and  sculptors.  It  is  open  dally,  10-4  (comp.  p.  427); 
good  catalogue  (1905),  1  fr.  Entrance  from  the  garden  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Piazza  San  Francesco. 

The  Second  Cloister -Walk,  which  we  enter  first,  contains  fragments 
of  Pisan  sculptures  of  the  14-15th  centuries.  —  In  a  side-room  beside  the 
entrance  are  preserved  the  remains  of  the  old  ^Cathedral  Pulpit,  which  was 
executed  by  Oiov,  Fisano  and  his  pupils  in  1302-11,  taken  to  pieces  after 
the  burning  of  the  church,  and  partly  destroyed.  Among  the  relies  are: 
in  firont.  Four  cardinal  virtues,  above  which  is  the  city  of  Pisa,  with  two 
sucklings  as  a  symbol  of  fertility;  adjoining.  Evangelists,  above,  Christ} 
behind,  Two  lions  and  a  Column  with  allegorical  figures  of  Faith,  Hope, 
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and  Chftiity,  and  on  fhe  base,  alto-reliefs  of  the  seven  liberal  aits  \  on  the 
entrance  -  wall,  Arebangel  Michael,  Hercules  j  on  the  side -walls,  Seven 
reliefs  from  the  Passion.  —  In  a  locked  room  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cloisters 
Garibaldi^s  travelling-carriage  (1866). 

A  staircase  leads  from  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cloisters  (opposite  the 
entrance)  to  the  Kaseam.  In  the  Salone  degli  Arazzi  are  tapestries  from 
Florence  and  Flanders  (16- 17th  cent.)  and  choir-boolcs  of  the  Pisan,  Sienese, 
and  Florentine  schools  (14-15th  cent.).  -^  Boom  I  (to  the  left):  2.  EoUwith 
miniatures  upon  parchment  (Uth  cent.);  4.  Ornamental  portions  of  the 
old  Fascia  or  Cintola  del  Dnomo,  a  long  scarf  of  daaaask  that  on  high 
festivals  was  hung  all  round  the  cathedrid^  8.  Embroidered  antependium, 
from  the  cathedral  (1825)}  14.  So-called  Pluvial  of  Pope  Gelasius  II., 
bnt  more  probably  a  PLsan  work  of  the  14th  cent. ;  16.  Reliquary  of  ivory 
(Uth  cent.).  —  In  the  following  rooms  are  paintings  of  the  13-16th  cent- 
uries. B.  II.  17.  Oiunta  da  PUa^  Grudflxion  (school-piece ;  13tli  cent.).  — 
K.  in.  16-28.  aimone  MartM,  Parts  of  the  high-alUr  of  Santa  Gaterina 
(1320)  \  39.  BrwM  di  Giovanni  (Uth  cent.),  St.  Ursula  as  protector  of  Pisa.  — 
E.  IV.  19.  Franc.  Traini,  The  Saviour  with  St.  Dominic,  from  S.  Gaterina 
(1344).  —  B.  V.  6.  Bamaba  da  Modena  (Uth  cent  ),  Madonna  in  glory,  with 
angels;  22.  Taddeo  di  Bartolo^  Sfc.  Dominic  (on  the  back,  Grucifixion) •,  '^26. 
QtiHile  da  FiAriano^  Madonna.  —  B.  VI.  10.  Florentine  School  (7),  Triompli 
of  Emp.  Vespasian  (on  the  lid  of  a  chest);  21.  Dom.  Ohirlandah^  SS.  Sebas- 
tian and  Sochus ;  Benogto  Oottoli^  23.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints, 
2i.  St.  Anne,  Madonna,  and  Ghild  (studio-pieces)  ^  27.  MaMoccio^  Half-figure 
of  St.  Paul,  fragment  of  an  altar-piece  from  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  in 
Florence  (1426).  —  Corotcb  Boon:  Bruge*  School,  St.  Catharine  (ca.  1480).  — 
B.  VII.  6.  RaffaOUao  del  OarbOy  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints; 
Sodottu^  *Madonna  and  saints  (1643).  —  B.  Vin.  "Ouido  Beni,  Earthly  and 
heavenly  love.  — •  B.  IX.  8.  Bigaud,  Portrait.  In  a  side-room  to  the  left. 
Pisan  coins  and  seals.  —  B.  X.  Fragments  of  sculpture  from  San  Giovanni 
(i4th  cant.),  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  (ll-12th  cent.),  and  Santa  Maria 
della  Spina  (Uth  cent.).  In  a  side-room  to  the  right,  Belies  and  represent- 
ations of  the  ^Giuoco  del  Ponte*  (bridge-game),  an  ancient  Pisan  game,  last 
played  in  1807  at  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo.  —  B.  XI  (l.j.  Florentine  tapestry 
(i6-17th  cent.);  two  female  costumes  of  Florence  (loth  cent.);  no  number, 
Oertnan  School  (iSth  cent.).  Portrait  of  Countess  Adelaide  Ganossa.  —  B.  XII 
(entered  through  B.  X.).  Pisan  and  other  sculptures  (12-l6th  cent.),  including 
interesting  wooden  stataes  of  the  Annunciation,  by  Mno  PisanOy  and  a 
Madonna  in  marble  of  the  PUan  School  (ca.  idOO).  —  B.  XIII.  Sketches  for 
paintings  in  the  cathedral  (17-19th  cent). 

In  and  near  the  Lunga&no  are  several  other  interesting  build  - 
Ings,  with  which  we  may  terminate  our  walk. 

Sui  Hiccola  (PI.  0,  4),  founded  about  the  year  1000  by  Count 
Hugo  of  Tuscla  as  a  Benedictine  abbey,  has  an  obliquely  placed 
Campanile,  which  contains  an  admirable  winding  staircase  ascribed 
to  Niccolb  Pisano.  —  The  Piazza  In  front  of  the  church  is  adorned 
with  a  Statue  of  Ferdinand  /. ,  by  a  pupU  of  Giov.  da  Bologna  (1595). 

In  the  Lungarno  Regio  (p.  428)  are  the  Pakazo  Lanfredued 
(PI.  6;  0,  D,  4),  now  Vpenzinghij  a  baroque  building  ascribed  to 
Coiimo  PagUani,  and  (No.  6)  the  *Fala2zo  Agostini  (PI.  D,  4),  a 
fine  Gothic  brick  edifice  of  the  14th  century. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PL  D,  E,  4),  in 
the  busy  Via  del  Borgo,  rises  — 

Baa  Kichele  in  Borgo  (Pi.  E,  4),  a  flat-roofed  basilica,  prob- 
ably of  the  11  th  cent,  but  much  modernized.  The  facade,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Niccolb  Pisano  (but  more  probably  by 
Ma  pupil  Fra  Ouglielnw),  was  partly  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style. 
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The  moaaio  payement  in  San  Pierino  (PI.  £,  4;  t!2-lBt1i  eent.), 
near  the  Piazza  Cairoli,  is  Romanesque,  and  some  of  the  columns  aie 
antique.  —  The  narrow  Via  delle  Btlle  Torri^  leading  to  the  E.  from 
the  Piazza  Cairoli,  still  preseryes  a  distinctly  mediieyal  impress. 

The  Lungamo  Mediceo  leads  past  the  Falaxxo  Lanfranchi  (nov 
Toseanellf),  erroneously  attrihuted  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  occupied 
hy  Lord  Byron  in  1822,  and  the  Piazza  Mazzini  (PI.  F,  4,  6)  to  the 
Porta  alle  Piagge  (see  helow). 

On  the  Lbft  Bank  of  thb  Abno,  near  the  Porta  a  Mare,  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  is  situated  — 

*8an  Paolo  a  Bipa  d'Amo  (PI.  B,  6),  a  basiUca  with  nave 
and  aisles,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  i3th  cent.,  with  a 
line  facade  embellished  with  three  rows  of  columns,  the  finest  at 
Pisa  after  that  of  the  cathedral.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  badly 
preserved  frescoes  of  1400. 

Farther  to  the  E.,  beyond  the  Ponte  Solferino  (p.  428),  rises  — 

Santa  Maria  della  Spina  (PI.  G,  5),  so  called  from  a  fragment 
of  the  veritable  *  Crown  of  Thorns'  once  preserved  here,  an  elegant 
little  church  in  the  French  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1230  for  sailors 
about  to  go  to  sea.  It  was  enlarged  in  1323  and  adorned  with 
sculptures  by  pupils  of  Giovanni  Pisano  and  by  NinOy  the  son  of 
Andrea  Pisano.  The  Interior  is  plain  (key  kept  at  the  opposite 
house )  fee  30  c).  The  church  was  restored  in  1872  and  raised  by  3  ft 

In  the  Lungarno  Gambacorti,  near  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo  (see 
p.  428 ;  PI.  D,  4),  are  situated  the  Loggia  di  Banchi  (PI.  4 ;  D,  6), 
erected  in  1605  by  Buontalenti,  and  the  handsome  Palazzo  dd 
Comune  (PI.  5,D6;  formerly  Oambacorti'),  The  latter  contains 
the  Arehivio  di  Stato,  or  the  city-archives,  which  comprise  abont 
16,000  parchment  charters  (one  granted  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in 
1162,  one  by  Richard  CoBur-de-Lion  in  1192,  and  others  of  very 
early  date)  j  entrance  at  Via  Pietro  Toselli  2;  open  10-4. 

The  octagonal  church  of  Santo  Sepolcro  (PI.  E,  5),  of  the  12th 
cent.,  is  now  largely  restored.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Lungamo  Galileo, 
opposite  the  Ponte  aUa  Fortetza  (PI.  F,  6),  is  a  passage  leading  to 
the  house  (PI.  F,  6)  in  which  the  astronomer  Oalileo  OaliUi  (1564- 
1642)  was  born. 

The  church  of  San  Dommieo  (PI.  D,  7),  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Via  Yitt.  Emanuele,  which  leads  from  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo  to  the 
railway-station,  contains  an  altar-piece  (Crucifixion)  by  BenoMO 
Oozsoli.  The  suppressed  monastery  adjoining  has  several  frescoes 
by  the  same  master. 


Envibons.  Outside  the  Porta  alle  Piagge  (see  above)  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arno  is  bordered  by  the  pretty  gardens  of  the  Viale  TTmberto  Primo. 
Pretty  view  (to  the  left)  of  the  Monti  Pieani  (p.  437).  —  Outside  the  Porta 
^uova  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2),  between  the  Maltraverso  Canal  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arno,  about  3  M.  to  the  W.,  is  situated  the  Caseine  Yecohie  di  San 
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BoMore,  a  farm  founded  by  the  Ifedici,  with  fine  plantations  of  pines  and 
oaks,  now  a  royal  shooting-lodge  (generally  accessible  with  permesso  only). 
Dromedazies  and  wild  sw^e  are  kept  here  for  breeding.  —  On  the  coast, 
about  iVs  M.  farther  on,  lies  Oombo^  with  a  royal  ch&teau,  commanding  a 
beaatifiil  riew.  The  poet  Shelley  was  drowned  here  on  7th  July,  1822.  His 
remains  were  afterwards  burned  in  presence  of  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Trelawney,  and  the  ashes  deposited  near  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  at  Borne. 

Aa  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  (8  M.)  Marina  (steam-tramway 
see  p.  426).  The  chief  intermediate  station  on  the  steam-tramway,  which 
follows  the  highroad,  shaded  with  plane-trees,  skirting  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Ano,  is  (3Vs  H.)  San  Piero,  whence  we  may  visit  the  Cascine  Nvove  di  San 
Rostore  (Vs  M.  to  the  }?.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river)  and  the  ancient 
basilica  of  *San  Piero  a  Chrado,  occupying  the  spot,  according  to  tradition, 
where  St.  Peter  first  luided  in  Italy.  It  was  formerly  much  frequented  as 
a  pilgrimage-church.  The  W.  apse  is  a  relic  of  the  earliest  church  (before 
420),  while  the  E.  apse  dates  f^om  the  beginning  of  the  i2th  (?)  century.  The 
interior  contains  beautiful  antique  columns  and  faded  frescoes  (Uthcent.), 
with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  S  S.Peter  and  Paul  and  ancient  portrait)  of  popes. 
The  ancient  estuary  of  the  Amo,  with  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  must  once  have 
been  at  this  spot,  before  the  present  coast  was  formed  by  alluvial  deposits. 
-  The  simple  but  rising  bathing-resort  of  Karina  di  Pisa  or  Boeea  d*Amo 
(Hdtel  Aicani,  pens,  in  summer  7,  in  winter  5  fr.  \  Fens.  OhUUj  6-7  fr. ;  Pens. 
Marehionni)  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  with  a  beautiful  pine-forest. 
The  shore  is  delightfully  sandy  but  steep.  Fine  view  of  Leghorn  and  the 
inland  of  Oorgona. 

The  Menti  Piaani,  a  range  of  hills  to  the  E.,  are  very  picturesque.  In 
the  Foils  dei  CaM  (steam-tramway  to  CaMy  see  p.  426)  lies  the  CertosOy  or 
the  Carthusian  Abbey,  a  fine  Gothic  structure  of  1367,  with  church  and 
cloisters,  restored  in  1814  (adm.  60  c).  Bound  it  are  groves  of  olives )  and 
above  it  rises  La  Verruca  (18S0  ft.),  with  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  16th  cent., 
commanding  a  delightful  prospect.  —  The  excursion  may  be  continued  from 
the  Verruca  to  the  K.  to  Monte  Pruno  (2855  ft.)  and  Monte  Serra  (3010  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Monti  Pisani,  and  thence  down  vi&  Colle  di 
Gonpito  to  Lueea  (p.  442).  —  Extensive  views  are  also  commanded  by 
the  MonU  Faeta  (2  720  ft.)  and  the  SjpunUme  di  SantT  Allago  (2810  ft.),  which 
is  ascended  in  34  hrs.  via  Asciano  (to  which  a  carriage  should  be  taken). 


61.  From  Pisa  to  Leghorn. 

,  11  V«  M.  Railway  in  '/s-Va  li'-  (fares  2  fr.  26, 1  fr.  55  c,  1  fr.  $  express  2  fr. 
45,  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.  15  c). 

The  Leghorn  line  diverges  to  the  S.W.  from  the  line  to  Genoa 
and  Lucca  and  traverses  the  coast- plain,  among  fertile  meadow- 
land  Intersected  by  canals  and  occasionally  relieved  by  woods.  — 
Beyond  (6  M.)  Tomholo  we  cross  the  Amo  Ccenal  (p.  438). 

llVs  M.  Leghorn.  —  Hetels.  in  the  Viale  Regina  Margherita,  ca. 
^A  M .  from  the  station,  suited  for  a  lengthened  stay:  *Palaok  Hotki. 
(1*1.  a  J  B,  4),  a  high-class  Italian  establishment  with  every  comfort,  B.  4-6, 
J-  iVt,  d^j.  3Vi,  D.  6,  pens.  8-10  fr.-,  Grakd  Hotel  (PI.  bi  B,  4),  R.  from 
^Vs,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  8,  D.  6,  pens,  from  9,  omn.  1  fr.,  lift  and  steam-heating 
at  both.  —  In  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  C,  2),  with  restaurants:. 
Hot.  d'Auoleterre  Campari,  with  lift,  B.  from  3,  B.  1,  omn.  1  fr.  5  •Hot. 
OiAppovE,  with  lift,  R.  Sfr.,  omn.  80  c.  5  H6t.  dk  Fraitce^  Alb.  Falcone. 

Oafes.     Vittoria,  Piazza  Yitt  Emanuele  •,  Setaeti,  Via  Cairoli. 
_.    Post  ft  Telegraph  Offtee  (PI.  28  j  D,  2),  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Vitt. 
£manaele  and  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto. 

,,  Eleetric  Tramways.  1.  Station  ff  1.  D,  1)-Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (PI.  C,2)- 
Viale  Regina  Margherita  (PI.  B,  d.7)-Ardenza  (PI.  C,  T)  - Anttgnono.  —  2. 
^M»««o  ViU.  Emanuele-V i&zzsk  Cavour-Via  Roma  (PI.  C,  D ,  d-&)Montenero 
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(80  c.).  ~  3.  Platta  Vltt.  Emanuel&-YiA  Lftrderel-Barriera  Vitt.  Emannele 
(PI.  E,  2)'Acqtie  data  Salvtt. 

Oabt.  To  or  from  the  station  1,  at  night  IVt  fr.,  trank  40,  hand-bag 
10  c. }  per  driye  in  the  town  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  20  c. ;  per  hr.  1  fr.  50  c, 
eaeh  additional  >/s  1^'.  76  c,  at  nieht  2  or  1  fr.  Kight-farea  are  charged 
between  one  hour  after  sunset  and  6  or  (from  1st  Oct.  to  31st  March)  6  a.m. 

Bea  Baths  (with  restaurants,  caf^s,  and  view-terraces):  ^BtabiKaunto 
PanccMi^  Seoglio  della  Regina^  Ferrari^  Bagni  Trotta^  all  in  the  Viale  Begina 
Ifargherita  (PI.  B,  3-7).  Ardenta^  Antignano,  and  others. 

Bteamenu  Navigcmone  Generate  (ofQce,  Piazza  Hicheli,  at  the  harbour) 
to  Spesia,  Ghenoa,  Ba^tia,  etc.  —  Compagnie  Frangaiee  de  Navigation  (agent, 
Frat.  Gondrand,  see  below)  to  Bastia.  —  Landing  or  embarking  at  the 
Porto  Nuovo,  1,  with  luggage  IV2  ff . ;  at  the  Porto  Vecchio,  >/«  or  1  fr. 

Theatres.  Tealro  Goldoni  (PI.  86-,  D,  2);  Politeama  Livomese  (PI.  40; 
C,  2),  etc.  —  Eden  (PI.  41 ;  A,  B,  4),  a  popular  eyening-resort,  in  summer 
only,  with  an  open-air  theatre,  ruller-skating-rink,  etc. 

American  Contol.  Mr.  James  A.  Smith.  —  British  Vice-ContnL  Mr. 
M,  Carmichael. 

Bankers.  Banco  Commereiale  ItalianOy  Via  Gairoli  8*,  Banco  Tirrena^ 
Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  19;  Saul  Salmon  e  FigHo^  same  street,  Ko.  4.  —  Money 
Ohangex:  <?«rM,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  28.  —  Ci«ods  Agents.  Fi'atelU  Gtm- 
drand^  Via  del  Porticciolo;  Bonenfant,  Via  degli  Avvalorati. 

Fhyticians.  Dr.  Pellegrini ,  Piazza  dei  Legnami  8;  Dr.  Gouuto,  Piaxza 
Magenta  9  (both  speak  English).  —  Dentist.  Mr.  W.  E.  Barnes  (Amer.), 
Via  degli  Scali  degli  Olandesi  2.  —  Druggist:  Ces.  JaccMo^  Piazza  CaTOur. 

English  Churoh  (PI.  14;  G,  3),  Via  degli  Elisi  9;  services  at  11, 3,  and  6. 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Ernest  Lloyd  Oardner,  Villa  Inglese.  —  Scottish  Ghureh  fPl.  16; 
G,  3),  Via  degli  Elisi  3  (at  11)  ^  minister,  Rev.  R.  M.  RoberUon,  Via  Maggi  1. 

Leghorn  (Ital.  Livorno,  French  Livoume),  -wMcli  vas  a  very 
Insigniflcant  place  in  the  16tli  cent,  (in  1551  only  749  inhab.),  now 
the  capital  of  a  province,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Marine  Academy, 
and  the  most  Important  commercial  place  in  Italy  after  Genoa,  is 
Indebted  for  its  size  and  Importance  to  the  Medici,  who  invited 
hither  the  oppressed  and  discontented  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, as,  for  example  Roman  Catholics  from  England,  Jews  and 
Moors  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  merchants  from  Marseilles,  who 
were  anxious  to  escape  from  the  perils  of  civil  war.  Montesquieu 
consequently  calls  Leghorn  'the  masterpiece  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Medici'.  The  town  is  uncompromisingly  modern  and  has  no  import- 
ant monuments  of  art.  The  population  amounts  to  78,300  (many 
Jews),  exclusive  of  a  fluctuating  sea -faring  community  of  fully 
3000.  Leghorn  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  vTlth  the  Levant  in  cotton, 
wool,  and  raw  silk,  and  with  the  Black  Sea  in  grain  and  petrol- 
eum. The  most  important  industrial  establishments  are  the  ship- 
building yards  (Cantleie  Orlando,  p.  439,  etc.),  the  Societi  Me- 
tallurgica  Italiana  (a  large  iron-foundry),  the  large  glass-works  in 
Torretta  (the  N.  suburb),  the  porcelain -factories,  and  the  oil- 
mills.  The  tovm  is  intersected  by  canals,  and  connected  by  the  Fosso 
d^AmOf  a  navigable  canal,  with  the  Amo^  which  flows  into  the  Me- 
diterranean 9  M.  to  the  N. 

To  obtain  a  rapid  survey  of  the  town,  the  following  route  may 
be  followed.  From  the  station  (Pi.  D,  1)  we  follow  the  Via  Palestro 
and  the  Via  Garibaldi,  which  runs  past  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  to  the 
Piazza  Cabi,o  Alberto  (PI.  D,  2),  adorned  vnth  colossal  Statues  of 
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Ferdinand  III.  (d.  1824)  and  Leopold  II,  (d.  1870),  the  last  grand- 
dukes  of  Tuscany. 

Thence  we  follow  the  piincipal  street  of  Leghorn,  the  Via  Vit- 
TOMO  Emanuble  (PI.  D,  0, 2),  which  Is  rich  in  shops.  Immediately 
to  the  left,  Piazza  Gnerrazzi  No.  4,  is  the  small  Pinaeoteca  (PI.  18, 
D,  2;  open  daily,  10-4,  50  c),  containing  a  few  unimportant  pic- 
tures, a  cahinet  of  coins,  and  miscellaneous  antiquities.  —  The 
street  intersects  the  spacious  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanutlt  (PI.  G,  2), 
in  which  is  an  equestrian  StaJtue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,,  by  Rivalta, 
erected  in  1892.  On  the  S.  side  of  this  piazza  is  the  Cathedral  (PI.  1), 
on  the  N.  are  the  Munieipio  (PI.  21)  and  the  Exchange  (PI.  20),  and 
on  the  W.  is  the  Prefecture  (PI.  24),  in  what  was  the  Palazzo  Gran- 
dncale.  —  In  the  quarter  of  the  city  to  the  S.  is  the  handsome  Syna- 
gogue (PI.  17;  0,  2),  founded  in  1581  and  dating  in  its  present  form 
from  1603. 

The  Via  Yitt.  Emanuele  ends  at  the  Habboub  and  the  Piazza 
Micheli,  beside  a  Statue  of  the  Orand-Duke  Ferdinand  I,  (PL  C,  2), 
by  Oiov.  dalV  Opera,  with  four  Turkish  slaves  (*I  quattro  Mori*)  in 
bronze  by  Pietro  Tacca.  The  harbour  consists  of  the  inner  harbour 
{Porto  Veechio,  or  Mediceo),  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  large 
tonnage,  and  the  Porto  Nuovo,  constructed  from  1854  onwards, 
protected  from  the  open  sea  by  a  semicircular  mole.  An  excursion 
by  boat  will  be  found  pleasant  in  fine  weather  (1-1 V2  fr-  Per  hr., 
bargain  necessary).  The  platform  of  the  lighthouses  (Faro;  PI.  A,  1, 
and  A,  3)  on  the  outer  mole  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  town  and 
the  sea,  with  the  islands  of  Elba,  Gorgona,  and  Gapraia.  —  The  old 
Protestant  Cemetery^  adjoining  the  English  Church  (p.  438),  con- 
tains the  graves  of  Tobias  Smollett  (d.  1771)  and  Francis  Homer 
(d.  1817). 

Pleasant  grounds  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  with  the  sea-bathing 
establishments  mentioned  at  p.  438  (tramway  No.  1,  p.  437).  From 
the  Piazza  Micheli  (see  above)  we  traverse  the  Piazza  Mazzini, 
passing  (right)  the  Cantiere  Orlando  (PI.  29;  B,  3),  where  the  large 
armoured  cruisers  of  the  Italian  navy  are  built.  Thence  we  follow 
the  TiALB  Rbgina  Mabghbkita  (PI.  B,  3-7)  to  (1^/4  M.)  Ardenza 
(PL  C,  7),  with  its  many  villas,  frequented  especially  towards  even- 
ing in  the  bathing-season  (July  15th  to  Sept.  15th).  Thence  we  may 
follow  the  Viale  Principe  di  Napoli  to  Antignano  (H6t.  Savoia,  with 
trattoria,  open  in  summer  only;  Alb.  il  Castello,  pens.  6-8  fr.). 

From  Antignano  a  road  skirts  the  coast  to  the  8.W.,  affording  fine 
views  and  passing  two  ancient  watch-towers  (Torre  del  Boccale^  Torre  di 
Caiafuria)  and  the  C<uteUo  del  Romito,  to  Quercianella  and  Cattiglioncello 
finn),  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway -station  of  Rosignano  (see  Baedeier^e 
Central  Italy). 

In  the  hilly  district  above  Ardenza  and  Antignano  lies  the  famous 
pilgrim-resort  of  MonUnero  (i(X25  ft. ;  extensive  view),  with  an  image  of 
the  JCadonna  brought  from  the  East,  especially  venerated  by  mariners 
(tramway  TSo.  2,  p.  A37). 

To  the  B.'of  Leghorn,  1  M.  beyond  the  Barriera  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
is  tlie  Stamimento  Acque  delta  Salute  or  MoateeoHni  al  Mare,  a  new  sana- 
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torium  (trftmway  No.  3,  p.  438).  —  The  «iilphar>batbs  of  La  Puudenta 
Ue  11/4  M.  farther  on  (carriage  4  fr.). 

A  pleaaant  Dbivs  may  be  taken  by  Salviemo  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Vaik 
Benedetto  and  Colognole^  whence  the  town  is  supplied  with  drinking-water. 

62.  From  (Gefwa)  Pisa  to  Florence  vi&  Empoli. 

48  M.  Railway  in  1S/4-3V4  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  5,  6  fr.  35,  4  fr.  10  c;  ex- 
press 10  fr.,  7  fr.,  4  fr.  05 c). 

Pita,  aee  p.  426.  —  The  railway  traverses  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile district.  To  the  left  are  the  Monti  Pisaniy  with  the  Verruca 
(p.  437).  —  41/2  M.  Navaeehio  (tramway  to  Calcl,  see  p.  437).  — 
7V2  M.  Cascina  on  the  Amo,  where  on  the  festival  of  San  Vlttorio, 
28th  July,  1364,  the  Plsans  were  defeated  by  the  Florentines.  The 
Apennines  are  visible  on  the  left.  We  cross  the  Amo  Canal  (p.  438). 

12  M.  Fontedera  (45  ft.),  a  small  town  with  9600  inhab.,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Era  and  Amo,  where  the  road  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Era  to  Volterra  diverges  (see  Baedeker's 
Centred  Italy),  There  is  also  a  steam-tramway  between  Pisa  and 
Pontedera. 

23  M.  San  Miniato  al  Tedeseo ;  on  the  hill  to  the  right  lies  the 
small  town  of  that  name,  once  a  stronghold  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
and  appointed  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  in  1226  seat  of  the  Imperial 
governor  of  Tuscla.  The  castle  of  the  latter  (Bocea)^  built  about 
1236,  is  now  represented  by  a  single  massive  watch-tower.  The 
Cathedral,  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  was  remodelled  in  1488  and 
modernized  in  1775.  The  facade  is  profusely  adorned  with  plaques 
of  majolica  (baclni).   Well-preserved  campanile. 

29  M.  EmpoU  (78  ft. ;  Alh,  il  Sole ;  Alb.  Oiappone,  R.  1 1/2  ^r- ;  ^5«»^ 
Nera;  Rail.  Restaurant ,  unpretending),  a  town  with  7000  inhab. 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  lies  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  Arno. 

The  street  from  the  station  leads  to  the  wide  cross-street  Yia 
Giuseppe  del  Papa,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  principal  Piazza,  is  the  early-Renaissance  church  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Fuoriy  with  a  dome.  The  nave  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade; 
the  interior  contains  terracottas  by  the  Delia  Robbia.  —  We  then 
retrace  our  steps  along  the  same  street,  and  proceed  through  a  lane 
to  the  left  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  ScoUpi^  with  the 
Cappella  della  Misericordia  (key  at  the  cobbler's  beside  the  church, 
to  the  right),  in  which  there  IS  a  marble  group  of  the  Annunciation 
by  Bernardo  Rossellino  (1447). 

A  cross-street  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Via  Giuseppe,  still 
farther  on,  leads  to  the  Oathbdbal  (Collegiata)^  with  a  Tuscan- 
Romanesque  facade,  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  from  1093. 

Intbbiok.  To  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  a  small  mnseom ;  to  the  right 
a  marble  statue  of  'St.  Sebastian,  by  Antonio  Rossellino  (1457),  in  »  rich 
wooden  frame  adorned  with  two  angels  by  Bottieini,  and  two  kneeling  angels 
by  Rossellino;  above,  God  the  Father  by  one  of  the  Bella  Robbia,  Above 
the  entrance,  two  reliefs  of  the  Madonna  by  Mino  da  liesole  and  one  of 
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the  JMla  Robbia.  —  The  aacriaty  contains  a  Madonna  enthroned,  in  the 
style  of  I'lueUino. 

To  the  right,  near  the  cathedial,  ig  the  Baptistery ^  with  a  Renais- 
sance font  of  1447,  and  a  Pietit  in  fresco,  in  the  style  of  Masaccio. 

A  diligence  pliea  twice  daily  from  Empoli  to  (li/s  hr.)  Vinci^  the  birth- 
place of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1619),  situated  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the 
Monte  Albano  chain  (p.  460).  A  pleasant  walk  of  ahoat  4Vs  hrs.  -may  be 
taken  Ti&  Torre  Annuwiata  and  the  mountain-chain  (views)  to  Carmiffnano^ 
with  its  ancient  castle  (Rocca),  and  thence  down  to  ('/i  hr.)  Poggio  a 
Caiano  (p.  663). 

Railway  to  SUna  and  Chlvti^  towards  the  8.,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy, 

On  the  left,  before  reaching  Montelnpo,  we  pereeive  the  VUla 
Atnbrogianay  erected  by  Ferdinand  I.  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle 
of  the  Ardinghelli,  and  surmounted  by  towers  and  pinnacles.  — 
34  M.  Montelupo  (130  ft)  lies  near  the  junction  of  the  Pesa  and 
the  Amo.  The  castle  of  this  place  was  fortified  by  the  Florentines 
in  1203  in  order  to  keep  in  check  the  hostile  Caprala  on  the  opposite 
side.  Hence  the  appellation  Montelupo,  mountain  of  the  *wolf , 
which  was  desirous  of  devouring  the  *goat'  (capra). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Amo,  and  slowly  winds  through  the 
dellle  of  the  OonfolmOj  by  which  the  Amo  pierces  the  chain  of  the 
Monte  Albano,  The  heights  are  clad  with  pines  and  cypresses; 
farther  down  are  quarries  of  pietra  serena,  a  kind  of  sandstone. 
The  Omhrone^  which  falls  into  the  Amo,  is  next  crossed. 

39V2  M.  Signa,  with  its  grey  towers  and  pinnacles,  founded  in 
1377  by  the  Florentines  to  command  the  road  at  this  point.  This 
place,  as  well  as  the  opposite  village  of  Laatra,  is  noted  for  its  straw- 
plait.  Steam-tramway  to  Florence  (see  p.  460).  See  Ouida's  ^Signa\ 
—  The  valley  expands.  ^  Near  (42  M.)  San  Donnino  is  Bro%%ij 
with  numerous  villas  which  proclaim  the  proximity  of  the  capital. 

48  M.  Floreneey  see  p.  467. 

63.   From  Pisa  to  Florence  vi&  Lucca  and  Pistoia. 

62Vi  M.  Railway  in  2»/4-4  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  75,  8  fr.  25,  5  fr.  30  c.  5 
express  12  fr.  90,  9  fr.  6,  5  fr.  90  c).  Beyond  Lucca  the  best  yiews  are  on 
he  left. 

The  line  crosses  the  Amo,  skirts  the  W.  and  N.  sides  of  Pisa 
(fine  view  of  the  cathedral),  and  intersects  the  fertile  plain  between 
the  Amo  and  Serchio.  —  51/2  M.  Bagni  di  San  Oiuliano  (33  ft.), 
at  the  base  of  the  Monti  Pisaniy  known  to  the  ancients  as  Aquae 
Calidae  Pisanorum,  are  much  frequented  in  summer.  There  are 
several  springs  varying  in  temperature  from  80®  to  104®  Fahr. 

At  (71/2  M.)  Rigoli  the  line  approaches  the  Serchlo,  and  beyond 
(91/2  M.)  Bipafratta  (33  ft.),  with  its  ruined  castle,  describes  a 
complete  semicircle  round  the  beautifully-formed  Monte  San  Oiu- 
liano or  Monte  Maggiore  (1490  ft.),  which,  as  Dante  says  (Infemo, 
xxxiil.  30),  prevents  the  two  towns  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  from  seeing 
each  other.  —  16  M.  Lucca  (p.  442). 
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Luoea.  —  H«t«ls.  Alb.  Rbalk  l*Univbk8o  (PI.  a-,  G,  3),  Piazza  del 
Oiglio,  well  situated,  with  restaurant  (entr.  Piazza  Napoleone),  B.  S'/s-S, 
B.  1,  pen«.  7  fr. ;  Cboob  di  Malta  (PI.  b ;  0,  3),  Via  Barlamacchi  18,  similar 
charges,  no  omnibus;  Cobona  (PI.  c:  G,  3),  Via  Nazionale,  with  good 
trattoria,  R.  2-2V2  fr.;  Campaka  (PI.  d;  C,  3),  Via  Nazionale.  —  RaSway 
Restaurant^  clean. 

Cafe.  Ca/4  Diimeei,  Piazza  Napoleone,  at  the  comer  of  theViaKazionale 
(also  restaurant).  —  BucceUato  is  a  sweet  kind  of  bread. 

Post  Office  in  the  Palazzo  Provinciale  (PI.  G,  3). 

Oaba.  Per  drive  1  fr.,  per  hr.  2  fr.,  each  addit.  hr.  IV2  fr.  \  from  the 
station  to  the  town,  with  luggage,  1  fr.  Bargain  advisable  for  drives  out- 
side the  town. 

Principal  Attractions  (1  day):  Gathedral;  SanMiehele;  SanFrediano^ 
Picture  Oallery  in  the  Palazzo  Provinciale;  in  the  afternoon,  GaUeria 
mansi;  Walk  or  drive  on  the  ramparts. 

Lucca  (62  ft.),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name 
and  now  of  a  province,  and  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  vitli 
43,600  inhab.,  is  an  antiquated  place  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  be- 
tween the  Monti  Pisani  and  the  Alpi  Apuane,  with  well-preserved 
fortifications  of  1561-1660  and  many  interesting  churches.  'Iticca 
Vinduitriosa  is  noted  for  its  silk-factories,  a  branch  of  industry  in- 
troduced from  Sicily  in  the  14th  cent,  and  also  for  its  woollen  goods 
and  oil.  An  aqueduct,  built  in  1823-32  by  Lor.  Nottolird  and  re- 
calling with  its  459  arches  the  aqueducts  of  the  Roman  Gampagna, 
supplies  the  city  with  good  drinking-water  from  the  Pisan  moant&in^ 

Lucca  (Roman  Luca)  was  founded  at  a  very  remote  period.  It 
first  belonged  to  Etruria,  afterwards  to  Liguria,  and  after  its  capture  ^T 
the  Romans  in  177  B.  G.,  it  was  garrisoned  by  a  Roman  colony  and  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Glsalpina.  In  B.  G.  56  Jtdius  Caesar, 
who  was  then  governor  of  Gaul ,  held  a  conference  here  with  Pompey 
and  Grassus,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  since  B.  G.  60,  in  order  to 
discuss  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  ensuing 
five  years.  The  spleudour  of  Lucca  at  that  period  is  still  indicated  by  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Lucca  belonged  successively  to  the  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Franks,  then 
became  a  duchy,  and  in  1115,  after  the  death  of  the  Gountess  Matilda  (p.  4!24), 
a  republic.  The  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  impaired  the  strengtb 
of  the  place  so  seriously  that  in  1314  it  was  compelled  to  succumb  to 
Uguecione  delta  Faggiuola  of  Arezzo,  the  warlike  governor  of  Pisa.  Dsnte 
resided  with  his  friend  Uguecione  at  Lucca  in  1314,  and  there  became 
enamoured  of  the  youthful  Gentueca  (Purgatorio,  xxiv.  43),  but  he  doe«  not 
describe  the  inhabitants  in  very  flattering  terms  (Inferno,  xxi.  41).  After 
the  expulsion  of  Uguecione  Lucca  fell  in  1322  into  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  Castrueeio  Castraeani  degU  AnUlminelli  of  Lucca,  who  was  sls° 
master  of  Pisa  and  Pistoia.  On  23rd  Sept.,  1325,  he  defeated  the  Florentine) 
at  Altopascio,  and  in  1327  was  nominated  imperial  governor  in  Piss,  wiA 
the  title  of  duke,  by  Emp.  Lewis  the  Bavarian.  On  his  death  in  1328 
the  power  of  Lucca  declined;  its  next  master  was  Maetino  II.  deUaScala, 
it  subsequently  came  into  the  possessionof  Florence  and  then  (in  1343)  of 
Pisa,  but  in  1369  it  purchased  its  freedom  from  Gharles  IV.  for  800,000  florins, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  rule  of  the  native  family  of  the  Quinigi 
(1392-1430),  it  remained  independent  till  the  invasion  of  the  French  in 
1799.  In  1805  Napoleon  gave  Lucca  as  a  principality  to  his  sister  -ffiwa 
Baciocchi;  in  1814  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Parma  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  who,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Parma  after 
the  death  of  Marie  Louise,  ceded  it  to  Tuscany  in  1847. 

In  the  History  op  Medi-eval  Architecturb  Lucca  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  from  the  period  of  the  Lombards  onward.  The  oldest 
churches  have  unfortunately  preserved  their  early -mediseval  character  very 
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imperfectly,  but  their  colamns,  like  tho0e  of  the  early-Christian  baailicaa 
of  Borne,  are  antique.    The  taste  for  baildii 
rivalry  with  Pita,  was  again  reyived  in  the 


of  Borne,  are  antique.  The  taste  for  building,  probably  stimulated  by 
rivalry  with  Pisa,  was  again  revived  in  the  £2th  cent.,  when  the  older 
churches  were  altered  and  restored,   doubtless  in  accordance  with  Pisan 


models.  ~  Towards  the  end  of  the  l&th  cent.  MatUo  Civitali  (1435-1501), 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  sculptors  of  the  early  Renaissance,  resided, 
and  produced  numerous  works,  at  Lucca.  His  style,  influenced  by  Antonio 
Sossellino  and  other  Florentine  masters,  though  full  of  life,  is  of  a  grace- 
ful and  gentle  character,  contrasting  especially  with  Donatello. 

Near  the  Bailvjay  Station  (Pl.D,  4)  are  a  namber  of  new  streets, 
inolnding  the  unfinished  Via  Circonyallazionb  (Pi.  E,  F,  4,  3). 
We  enter  the  inner  town  tbrongh  the  Porta  San  Pietro  (PL  C,  4) 
and  proceed,  trending  to  the  left,  to  the  — 

Piazza  Gsandb  or  Piazza  Napoleone  (Pi.  C,  3),  the  chief  square, 
laid  out  under  Elisa  Baciocchl.  In  the  centre  Is  a  monument  to 
the  Duchess  Marie  LouiaCj  by  Lor.  Bartollni  (1843).  —  This  piazza  is 
adjoined  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Piazza  del  Giglio (PLC,  3),  a  few  yards 
to  the  E.  of  which  is  the  Piazza  San  Mabtino,  with  the  — 

^Cathedral  of  San  Hartiiio(PL  D,  3),  founded  in  the  6th  cent, 
by  St.  Frigldlanus  (p.  447)  but  rebuilt  in  1060-70  in  the  Roman- 
esque style  by  Bishop  Anselmo  Badagio  (later  Pope  Alexander  II.). 
The  choir-apse  and  the  aisles  date  from  the  original  building,  though 
the  latter  received  Gothic  windows  and  buttresses  (chiefly  on  the  N. 
side)  in  the  course  of  an  extensive  restoration  in  the  14th  cent  (1308 
and  1372),  when  the  nave  and  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  sumptuous  facade  (restored  in  1903-4),  added  after 
1204  by  Quido  da  Coma  and  his  son  QuideUo,  is  embellished  with 
a  fine  group  of  St.  Martin  and  the  beggar  (13th  cent.  ?).  The  laby- 
rinth on  the  pier  to  the  right  symbolises  the  erring  paths  of  human 
life.  The  ornamentation  inside  the  vestibule  was  begun  in  1233 ; 
the  reliefs  represent  the  history  of  St.  Martin  and  the  emblems  of 
the  Months.  Over  the  door  are  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (much 
mutilated)  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  two  early  works  of  NiceoVb 
Pisano  (p.  428).  The  church  is  entered  by  three  Renaissance  doors 
adorned  with  wood-carvings. 

The  *Intbbiob  (most  of  the  altar-pieces  covered  on  week-days),  which 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorough  restoration ,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  with  nave  and  aisles  92  yds.  in  length,  transept  48,  and  nave  30  yds. 
in  width.  The  nave  (92  ft.  high)  has  pillars  and  round  arehes,  aboye  which, 
as  in  Northern  Gothic  churches ,  is  a  triforium  (with  la^e  windows  and 
rich  traceryX, over  the  aisles  and  carried  across  the  transept,  which  it 
also  intersects  longitudinally.    Stained  glass  by  Oiw.  Bertini  (1856). 

BiOHT  AiSLB.  At  the  3rd  altar,  Last  Supper,  by  Tintoretto.  Pulpit  by 
Matieo  Civitali^  with  rich  ornamentation  (1498).  Above  the  adjoining  en- 
trance to  the  sacristy  is  an  organ-screen  of  14S2.  —  In  the  Sacristy,  Dom. 
OhirlandaiOy  'Madonna  with  SS.  Clement,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Sebastian; 
above,  a  Pieta  (an  early  work  hj  MicJuxel  AngeloJ),  below,  a  fine  predella. 

Tbe  RiOBT  Tbansept  contains  (r.)  the  beautiful  marble  Monument  of 
Pietro  da  Noceto,  secretary  of  Pope  Nicholas  V. ,  by  Jiatteo  Civitali  (1472)  •, 
by  the  same  master,  farther  on ,  is  the  simple  tomb  of  Count  Domenico 
Bertini  (1479) ;  also  in  the  following  Cappxlla  dsl  Sacrahbnto  (enclosed 
by  a  railing)  two  'Angels  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  (1477)  and  (adjoining 
the  choir  on  the  right)  the  Altax  op  St.  Bjequlus,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
John  the  Baptist  and  beautiful  reliefs  (1484). 
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The  beautiful  italned  glMS  in  the  Oboib  ia  by  Pandol/o  di  Ugolino  da 
JHsa  (1486).  —  To  the  left  of  the  choir  the  Altab  or  Libkstt,  which 
Luce*  recovered  in  1369  from  Bmp.  Charlee  IV.  (inscription:  Christo  li&<ra- 
tori  atqtie  divis  tuUlaribu$)f  with  a  Resurrection  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna  (1579). 
In  the  following  Gappblla  del  Savtdabio  (to  the  left;  closed),  dating 
from  1629-37,  a  **Hadonna  with  SS.  Stephen  and  John  the  Biq[>tist  and  a 
beautiful  angel  with  a  musical  instrument,  by  Fra  Bartolcmeo  (1509*,  in 
excellent  preservation):  ^a  uoble  picture  this,  full  of  gentle  elegance, 
Leonardesque  in  science  and  in  execution,  and  graced  with  the  prettiest 
finesses  of  the  brush ,  bathed  in  a  warm  and  airy  vapour,  and  firm  of 
outline  and  touch*  (6.  is  0.). 

The  Lsrr  Tkamsbft  contains  the  Monument  of  Darin  del  Carretto 
(d.  1405),  second  wife  of  Paolo  Guinigi,  by  Jaeopo  della  Querda  (1406),  one 
of  the  earliest  works  of  the  Renaissance;  the  noble  figure  of  the  young 
woman,  resting  on  a  sarcophagus,  is  surrounded  by  ^utti'  with  a  garland 
of  fruit. 

In  the  LxFT  Aislb  is  II  Tbmpibtto,  a  small  octagonal  chapel  of  marble, 
partially  gilded,  erected  in  1484  by  IT.  Civitalij  and  containing  the  V0U9 
Santo  di  Lueca  (p.  447),  an  ancient  crucifix  in  cedar- wood,  said  by  tradi- 
tion  to  have  been  made  by  St,  Nieodemut^  and  to  have  been  transferred  in 
a  miraculous  manner  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Lucca  in  782.  The  embroid- 
ery on  the  red  curtain  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  sacred  relic  behind  it.  In 
front  of  the  entrance  is  suspended  a  candelabrum  of  solid  gold,  26  lbs.  in 
weight,  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  in  1836,  when  the  approach 
of  the  cholera  was  dreaded.  On  the  opposite  side  a  statue  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, also  by  Civitali.  On  the  pavement  close  by,  inlaid  work  of  coloured 
stones,  representing  Solomon^  Judgment. 

On  the  Entrahob  Wall,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  St.  KicodemuB 
carving  the  Volto  Santo,  frescoes  by  Oosimo  RostelU, 

The  cathedral  treasury  is  preserved  in  the  Amministrazione  del 
DuomOj  on  the  N.  side  of  the  cbnrch ,  Piazza  Antelminelli  2.  It 
includes  the  so-called  Groce  del  Pisani,  in  silvei-gilt  (i4th  cent.), 
a  Gothic  episcopal  staff,  a  Gothic  leather  casket,  etc. 

Behind  the  cathedral,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  passage,  is  the 
ABCHiBPiscoFAii  Paxace  (^Afcivescoviido ;  PI.  1,  D  3),  altered  In  the 
18th  cent.,  the  court  of  which  commands  a  good  Tlew  of  the  cathe- 
dral-apse. 

The  Archiepiseopal  Library  contains  20  MSS.  and  400  rare  editions. 
In  the  Archive$  are  many  documents  dating  from  before  1000.  —  The 
Chapter  Librarp  (Bibliotheca  Feliniana)  is  rich  in  medieeval  MSS. 

The  elegant  Gothic  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Rosa  (PI.  9; 
D,  3),  in  the  neighbouring  Via  della  Rosa,  dates  from  1309,  but  the 
interior  was  entirely  modernized  in  1609. 

We  return  to  the  Piazza  San  Martino.  The  Romanesque  build- 
ing (partly  restored)  next  the  campanile  of  the  cathedral  is  no^ 
the  Monte  di  Pieth.  —  Opposite,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza ,  rises 
the  Palafsxo  Bemardi-Micheletti  (PI.  20),  by  Bart.  Ammanatl. 

San  Giovanni  (PI.  D,  3),  to  the  left  of  the  last,  is  a  basilica  of 
the  12th  cent.,  with  aisles  and  transept.  The  facade  is  modem,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portal,  over  which  there  is  a  relief  of  the 
Kadonna  with  the  Apostles,  of  the  12th  century. 

In  the  Intbriob  the  flat  co£fered  ceiling  is  supported  by  ten  columns, 
of  which  the  shafts  and  some  of  the  capitals  are  ancient.  —  Adjoinine 
the  left  transept  is  a  venerable  BaptUtory^  with  a  Gothic  yanlted  roof  (litlt 
cent.).  The  remains  of  a  font  of  the  12th  cent. ,  more  than  6  ft.  belo« 
the  present  level  of  the  pavement,  were  exhumed  in  the  eentr*  in  1887> 
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A  little  to  the  N.W.  stands  the  small  church  of  San  Oiuato 
(PI.  0,  D,  3),  with  a  line  portal  of  the  12th  century.  Near  this 
spot  stood  the  palace  of  the  Lombard  dukes.  —  The  Romanesque 
church  of  San  CrUtoforo  (PL  7;  D,  3),  in  the  Via  Fillungo,  dates 
from  the  ll-12th  centuries.   Pretty  facade. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Napoleone  (p.  443)  is  situated  the 
Palaiio  Provincials  (PI.  G,  3),  formerly  P<U,  Dueale,  begun  in 
1578  by  Bart,  Ammanati  on  the  site  of  a  palace  (burned  in  1676) 
of  Casfcruccio  and  the  Guinigi,  continued  in  1728  by  Franc,  Pini 
and  Fil,  Juvara  with  important  deviations  from  the  original  plan, 
and  still  unfinished.  In  the  imposing  inner  court  stands  a  monu- 
ment to  the  jurist  Frane,  Carrara  (1805-88),  who  was  bom  at  Lucca. 

In  the  archway  leading  to  the  second  court  is  (left)  the  entrance 
to  the  Picture  Gallbby  (Pinacoteca),  important  on  account  of  two 
paintings  (from  San  Romano)  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  (open  daily,  10-2, 
1/2  fr.;  closed  on  Mon.,  Easter  Sun.,  and  Sun.  in  Christmas  week). 

From  the  Vbstibdlb,  which  eontaius  mediseval  sculptures,  we  ascend 
the  staircase  to  the  first  floor. 

I.  Boom.  Entrance-wall:  **12.  Fra  Bartolomeo^  God  the  Father  with 
Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  1509;  iivjnred  by  restoration. 
—  *In  this  most  admirable  production  for  feeling  as  well  as  form,  a  special 
attractiyeness  is  created  by  colouring  redolent  of  Venetian  richness  and 
brilliancy,  and  by  atmosphere  successfully  attained  in  gradations  of  land- 
scape-tints, and  by  chiaroscuro  after  the  method  of  Da  Vinci  in  the  Mona 
Lisa,  or  of  Raphael  in  the  portrait  of  Leo  the  Tenth'  (C.  dt  G.).  —  Oppo- 
site, *5.  /Va  Bartolomeo ,  Madonna  della  Misericordia ,  with  portraits  of 
the  Moncalieri  family,  of  1515;  also  injured  by  restoration.  —  ^The  classic 
moyement  of  the  principal  figure,  the  varied  but  always  elegant  attitudes 
and  action  of  the  remainder  are  almost  matchless  instances  of  the  mode 
in  which  scientific  calculation  gives  nature  as  a  result.  In  most  of  the 
minutice  unusual  power  of  observation  is  revealed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  manner  of  dividing  the  fingers  with  their  play  suggesting 
unconsciousness.  Admirable  are  the  draperies  in  which  the  folds  are  con- 
centrated on  the  bends*  (G.  tt  G.).  —  In  this  room  also  are:  i.  Pompeo 
Batoni^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  11.  Domenichino^  Samson. 

II.  Boom.  On  the  right,  3.  And.  del  SartOy  Holy  Family  (replica  of  that 
in  the  Palazzo  Pitti);  6.  Pontormo,  Giuliano  de'  Medici-,  15.  Tintoretto^ 
St.  Mark  releasing  a  slave  (small  replica  of  that  in  the  Academy  at  Venice, 
p.  a09)-,  20.  Quido  Reni^  Crucifixion,  with  SS.  Julius  and  Catharine;  A. 
Broneino,  28.  Don  Garzia  de'  Medici,  25.  Ferdinando  de'  Medici.  —87.  Amico 
Atgtertint,  Madonna  in  glory,  with  four  saints;  39.  Sustermans,  Vittoria 
deUa  Bovere,  with  her  son  Gosimo  in.  de*  Medici.  —  42.  Lod.  Brea,  Ma- 
donna witib  saints;  60.  Beccc^fumi^  Moderation  of  Scipio.  —  A  case  in  the 
centra  contains  coins  and  medals;  another  at  the  end-wall  contains  mediceval 
articles  in  gold  and  bronze.  —  We  pass  through  B.  I.  again  to  reach  the  — 

III.  Boom.  3.  Rembrandt  (?),  Portrait  (retouched  throughout);  8.  Suster- 
mtaUt  Female  portrait.  —  IV.  Boom.  Nothing  of  importance. 

From  B.  I.  we  enter  the  V.  Boom.  20.  Choir-stalls  from  the  cath- 
edral, by  Leonardo  Marti  (1452-57);  85.  Gothic  choir-stalls  and  lectern  from 
the  former  church  of  SanV  Agostino  (15th  cent.) ;  21.  Panel  with  intarsia 
^ork  by  Orieio/oro  da  Lendinara  (1488);  31.  Wooden  altar  with  marble 
statues  of  the  Madonna,  St.  Martin,  and  the  Archangel  Michael  {PUan  School; 
i4th  cent.);  10.  Jiatteo  CivitaK  (?),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  —  The  ad- 
jfoining  room  contains  modem  paintings  of  no  importance. 

Adjoining  the  second  court  of  the  Palazzo  Provlnciale  on  the  W. 
1^  Bitnated  the  church  of  Ban  Bomano  (PI.  C,  3),  vhich  dates  from 
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1279  but  was  remodelled  in  1635  by  Vincenzo  BuonamicL  At  the 
back  of  the  high-altar  are  the  remains  of  the  monument  of  St.  Ro- 
manns,  with  a  Piet2i  aboye,  and  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  saint 
below,  with  painted  armour,  by  Maiteo  Civitali  (1490). 

Near  the  Via  Yittorio  Emanuele,  not  far  from  the  Piazza  Napo- 
leone,  is  the  church  of  SanV  Aleasandro  (PI.  6 ;  0,  3),  of  the  11th 
cent.,  with  fine  antique  columns. 

The  Palazzo  Hansi  (PI.  G,  2),  Via  Galli-Tassi  17,  a  building 
of  the  17th  cent.,  contains  a  Taluable  Picture  QaUeryy  consisting 
principally  of  Dutch  paintings,  inherited  from  the  Van  Diemen 
family.    Open  daily  (fee  V2-I  ^r.). 

From  the  vestibule  we  enter  (to  the  left)  a  glass-roofed  Saloon.  To 
the  left,  R.  van  Vries^  Silvan  scene;  C  J.  van  der  Laemen,  Seven  genre 
and  conversation-pieces  (i641);  Frans  Snpderty  ** Fruit  and  game  dealer 
(figures  of  the  school  of  Ruben $)'^  Ferd.  Bol^  'Abraham's  sacrifice,  the  chief 
work  of  the  Bembrandtesque  period  of  the  artist,  influenced  by  Item- 
brandt's  painting  of  the  same  subject  (now  in  St.  Petersburg);  Ad.  Pynaeker 
Dutch  farm  and  ferry.  —  H.  Averkamp  (not  BrvegM)^  Winter-pleasures: 
Jac.  Jordaenfy  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  P.  Claesz^  Still-life.  —  Jan 
WeeniXj  "^Spoils  of  the  chase;  Ific.  Poiusin^  Four  architectural  pieces,  with 
accessories;  P.  Claest^  The  breakfast-table  (1653);  Lucas  van  Leyden  (?), 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  Melcfi.  d'Hondecoeter,  *Cock  and  turkey  fighting; 
A.  van  Dyek  (?),  Holy  Family;  above,  four  large  battle-pieces  by  /.  ran 
Jluehtenhurgh.  —  O.  Terhurg  (?),  Two  portraits  of  the  Van  Diemen  family; 
Rvbau^  Satyr  and  shepherdess  (school-piece).  —  Fr.  Francia^  Madonna; 
DomertiehinOy  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha;  Jac.  Ochiervelt^  Conversation-piece; 
over  the  door,  Fr.  Snydert^  Still-life. 

Vestibdlb.  p.  Brueghel  the  Younger^  Four  rustic  fStes;  Mathys  JYaiveu^ 
Cherry-seller;  O.  Poussin  (Dughet)y  Diana  and  Actseon. 

III.  Room.  To  ihe  left:  Rembrandt  (?),  Landscape;  Perin  del  Yoga, 
Holy  Family;  H.  Bles  (?),  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  — -  Sea-pieces  by 
/.  Lingelbachy  A.  Smity  J.  Blankerhof  (not  Bakhuysen)^  etc. 

IV.  Room.  Back- wall:  /.  rarmey^n,  Three  scenes  from  the  campaigns  of 
Charles  v.:  Capture  of  Tunis,  Capture  of  Rome,  Battle  of  Pavia.  Above, 
OyMbert  d* Hondecoeter^  Peacock  and  poultry. 

From  the  Piazza  Napoleone  (p.  443)  we  proceed  to  the  N., 
through  the  busy  Via  Nazionale,  to  the  Piazza  San  Michelb  (PI,  0, 3), 
the  ancient  Forum,  In  which  rise  a  statue  of  Fran,  BurlamaecU 
(d.  1548;  p.  469)  and  the  ancient  church  of  San  Hichele,  founded 
before  795,  but  altered  and  restored  in  fhe  12th,  14th,  and  16th 
centuries.  The  over-decorated  fagade,  rising  high  above  the  nave, 
with  representations  from  the  mediaeval  bestiaries,  was  restored 
about  1200,  and  In  great  part  rebuilt  in  the  19th  century.  The  figure 
of  the  archangel  at  the  top  is  modern.  The  row  of  columns  on  the 
S.  side  was  added  in  1377.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna  at  the 
corner  is  by  Civitali.  The  left  transept  contains  an  altar-piece  by 
Filippino  Lippi  (SS.  Rochus,  Sebastian,  Jerome,  and  Helen)  and  a 
relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo  (1522). 

The  Palazzo  Pbbtobio  (PI.  19  j  0,  3),  in  the  early-Renaissance 
style  (built  after  1492),  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza 
S.  Michele.   In  the  loggia  is  a  statue  of  Matteo  CivitaU  (1893). 

The  Via  Galderia  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  ChUaa  del  Sal- 
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vatore  or  MUerieordia  (PI.  11 ;  0,  2),  dating  from  the  ll-12th  cent., 
with  ancient  sculptnies  on  the  portals;  over  the  S.  side-door  is  a 
relief  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Btduinus  (p.  433). 

Beside  the  adjacent  church  of  Santa  Maria  Corteorlandini.  in  the  street 
of  that  name,  is  the  BibUoteea  Oovernativa  (Pi.  2^  C,  2),  which  possesoes 
some  interesting  HSS.  (e.g.  Latin  poems  by  Tasso)  and  early  printed  works. 
To  the  left  of  the  Beale  Li  ceo  is  the  16th  cent.  Balatzo  ConiroM-Pfanner 
(Pi.  G,  2),  with  a  handsome  staircase. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is  situated  — 

*Sa]L  Frediano  (PL  D,  2),  said  to  haye  been  originally  dedi- 
cated to  San  Vineenzo  by  St.  Frigidianns,  an  Irishman,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Lucca  in  560-78.  In  the  7th  cent.,  however,  it  became 
the  church  of  a  monastery  founded  by  the  Lombard  kings  Bertharic 
and  Cunibert.  In  1112-47  it  was  rebuilt  In  the  Romanesque  style. 
The  exterior  deviates  from  the  Tuscan-Romanesque  style  in  having 
vertical  bands  and  colonnades  with  straight  architraves.  The  mosaic 
of  the  12th  cent.  (Christ  enthroned,  with  the  Apostles)  with  which 
the  facade  is  adorned  was  restored  in  1829. 

Intbsiob.  The  Nave  was  originally  flanked  with  doable  aisles,  the 
outer  of  which  have  been  converted  into  chapels.  Eight  of  the  22  columns 
are  antique.  —  On  the  entrance-wall  are  two  Irescoes :  to  the  left,  Madonna 
and  saints,  by  Atnieo  Aspertini,  a  pupil  of  Fr.  Francia;  on  the  right,  Visi- 
tation, by  Rid,  Ohirlandaio  (iigured). 

Lbft  Aisle.  The  Gappxlla  di  Sant"  Agostimo  (2nd)  contains  two  fine 
frescoes  by  Amieo  Aspertini  (restored  in  1831).  On  the  ceiling  God  the 
Father,  surrounded  by  angels,  prophets,  and  sibyls  \  in  the  lunette  to  the 
left  the  Entombment;  below  it,  to  the  left,  an  image  of  Christ  found  in 
the  sea  (  Vollo  Santo,  p.  444),  drawn  by  two  oxen,  to  the  right,  St.  Augustine 
baptised  by  St.  Ambrosius  at  Milan.  In  the  lunette  on  the  wall,  on  the 
right,  St.  Augustine  instructing  his  pupils,  and  presenting  them  with  the 
rules  of  his  order;  below,  to  the  left,  the  l^ativity  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  on  the  right,  San  Frigidiano  miraculously  checking  an  inundation 
of  the  sea.  —  In  the  Cappblla  dbl  Saittq  Sacramento  (4th),  a  marble 
altar  with  a  *Madonna  and  four  saints  in  relief  by  Jaeohu$  magistri  Petri 
de  Senis  (Jaeopo  delta  Quercia}\  above,  four  prophets  in  high  relief;  below, 
low  reliefb  of  Martyrdoms,  a  Pietli,  etc.  (1422).  Opposite  are  the  tomb- 
stones (damaged)  of  Federigo  Trenta,  founder  of  the  chapel,  and  his  wife, 
by  the  same  artist  (1416). 

Bight  Aislb.  In  front  is  the  ancient  font,  with  stiff  reliefs  (copied 
from  an  early-Christian  ivory  pyx),  according  to  a  doubtful  inscription  by 
Bobertu*  (1151);  by  the  wall  is  the  more  modem  font  by  Nieeolb  Civitali. 
The  2nd  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Zita ,  the  patroness  of  Lucca, 
mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno,  zxi.  88).  In  the  5th  chapel  is  a  painted 
relief  of  the  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Maiieo  Civitali 
th4  FoungeTj  and  a  fine  Coronation  of  Mary,  by  Francesco  Franeia  (both 
covered). 

We  now  cross  the  Piazza  San  Frediano,  which  adjoins  the 
cbnrcli  on  the  E.,  and  reach  the  Piazza  del  MereatOj  or  vegetable- 
market.  The  Palazzo  Nobiliy  No.  14  in  the  Piazza  S.  Frediano 
(left  side),  contains  a  fine  Madonna  by  Oiulio  Romano,  with  the 
features  of  Raphael's  Fornarlna  in  the  Pal.  Barberini  at  Rome.  — 
The  honses  enclosing  the  market  stand  on  the  fonndations  of  a  Roman 
Amphitheatre  (PI.  D,  2)  dating  from  the  end  of  the  first  or  begin- 
ning of  the  second  Christian  ceutnry.  Two  series  of  the  arcades,  of 
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54  arches  each,  are  sttll  visible  on  the  oatside;  length  135  yds., 
width  105  yds. ;  the  arena  (the  present  market-plaee)  Sfi/jbybSyds. 

To  the  B.  of  the  Amphitheatre  is  situated  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
Somaidi  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  founded  during  the  Lombard  period,  restored  In  the 
13th  cent.,  and  modernized  in  the  interior  in  the  l9th  century.  —  Farther 
on  is  jSon  Francesco  (PI  E,  2),  erected  in  1228,  containing  the  monuments 
of  the  poet  Giov.  Guidiccioni  (1600-41)  and  of  the  celebrated  Castmccio 
Castracani  (d.  1328;  p.  442).    It  is  now  used  a9  a  military  magazine. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Amphitheatre,  Via  Guinigi  No,  13,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  Sant'  Andrea,  stands  the  •Palazzo  Gutntoi  (PI.  D,  2), 
an  Italian  Gothic  structure  of  brick  erected  about  1400,  with  a  high 
tower.   No.  16,  opposite,  is  a  Palaszo  Quinigi  also. 

The  Fala%%o  Mazzarosa  (PL  21 ;  D,  3),  Via  Santa  Oroce%,  con- 
tains some  good  paintings.  In  the  court  is  a  relief  by  Bidnlnns 
(Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives). 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Forisportam  (PI.  E,  3),  founded  in 
the  8th  cent.  (?)  and  rebuilt  in  the  12th,  contains  antique  colnmns. 
At  the  4th  altar  on  the  right  is  a  St.  Lucy,  by  Quereino,  —  Th«  old 
Porta  San  Oervasio  (PI.  E,  3),  rising  with  its  two  massive  ronnd 
towers  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Santa  Croce,  is  a  relic  of  the  second 
town- wall  (13th  cent.). 

A  spare  hour  should  be  devoted  to  a  'Walk  on  thb  Rampabts 
(22/3  M.  long),  which,  especially  on  the  W.  and  N.  sides,  afford  a 
succession  of  pleasant  views  of  the  town  with  its  numerous  towers, 
and  of  the  beautiful  mountains  in  the  vicinity  (Monti  Pisani,  Alp^ 
Apuaiie,  Apennines).  In  the  grounds  on  the  S.  W.  side  is  a  monu- 
ment of  Charles  III.  of  Spain  (PI.  13 ;  B,  3, 4),  erected  in  1822.  On 
the  southernmost  bastion,  now  named  Piazzale  Vittorio  Emaw*U 
Seeondo,  is  a  pleasant  cafe. 

The  Envibons  of  Lucca  are  beautiful  and  contain  many  pleasant  viU^i 
but  in  summer  the  country  is  hot  and  destitute  of  shade. 

The  traveller  should  visit  the  VUla  di  Marlia^  3  M.  to  the  N.B.,  wilb 
its  beautiful  grounds,  fine  points  of  view,  and  fountains,  resembling  Mariy 
near  Paris  (whence  the  name),  and  with  a  chapel  containing  old  paint- 
ings, etc.  The  road  thither  leads  through  the  Porta  Santa  Maria  (Fl.  l>,  1)< 
and  then  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  —  S^' 
cursion  to  the  Monti  Pitaw^  see  p.  437. 

Fbom  Lucca  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  ,  15  M. ,  railway  in  1  hr.  (f«reJ 
1  fr.  80,  90  c).  The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  SercMo.  6  M.  /V»tt 
a  Jioriano  (115  ft.),  opposite  the  high-lying  village  of  Moriano.  Ghamine 
hill-country.  Above  (l2»/2  M.)  Borgo  a  Moxzano  (330  ft.)  is  the  PonU  d«»J 
Maddalena  or  PonU  del  Diavolo,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  IS^- 
by  Castmccio.  —  16 M.  Bagni  di  Lucca,  the  terminus,  is  situated  a  little  abore 
the  junction  of  the  Lima  and  the  Serchio. 

The  Bagni  di  Lucca  (season,  May  Ist  to  Sept.  15th),  which  were  ^^^^ 
as  early  as  the  10th  cent,  under  the  name  of  the  *Baths  of  Corsena",  with 
springs  containing  salt  and  sulphur  and  varying  in  temperature  from  9b 
to  130**  Fahr.,  consist  of  several  different  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Lima. 
They  are  much  frequented  by  English  and  American  visitors.  Ponte  » 
Serraglio  (ca.  410  ft.),  the  chief  of  these  villages,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  bend  of  the  rivulet.  Here  are  *Faffninfs  H6tel  dT Europe  et  d*JtiUriqu^ 
*Pera's  H6UI  New  Yorky  and  the  Qramd  H6UI  dee  Baine  de  Luequet,  witfi 
little  difference  in  their  charges  (cheaper  in  Sept.);  the  Cc^fis  Posia  ano 
ItaUa,  in  the  Piassa  del  Ponte ;  the  best  Batht;  a  Casino,  with  bilUard  ni 
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ball  rooms ;  and  the  Poit  Offtu,  Qood  farnished  apartmenta,  carriages,  and 
donkeys  may  be  had,  bat  the  shops  are  poor.  —  Adjoining  the  Hdtel  Pagnlni, 
on  the  Lima,  is  the  royal  (kuiif  RidoM,  bnUt  in  1640. 

Beantifol  ayennes  ascend  gradually  from  Ponte  a  Serraglio  to  the  E.  to 
(1  H.)ViUa  (ca.  490  ft.-,  *H6t.  YUtoria;  *B6t.  Royai  ConUnmtal  it  du  Pare, 
pens.  6-8  fr.;  H6t,  du  Pavilion;  H6t,  Q»se»  Fictorio,  all  with  ^rdens*,  English 
chemist),  where  are  the  best  and  quietest  apartments  (pleasantest  on  the 
river-Bide  of  the  main  street),  the  BnglUh  CMwch  (services  in  summer  at  8, 
10.30,  A  3  i  chaplain  from  Pisa,  p.  438),  and  a  Catino  (with  reading  and  ball- 
rooms, coneerts,  etc.),  and  to  (*f*  M.)  Bagni  Galdi  (^Orand  Hdta  det  Thermu, 
formerly  the  chateau  of  the  Grand- Duke  of  Tuscany,  pens.  6-8  f^.)*  ^^ 
mud-baths  of  Bagni  Caldi  are  effieacioue  in  rheumatism  and  gout^  and  there 
is  ft  grotto  with  a  natural  vapour  bath.  The  freedom  from  dust,  glare,  and 
excessive  heat  makes  this  a  delightful  summer-resort.  —  To  the  baths  of 
Lneea  belong  also  the  establishments  of  Bemabb  (named  after  an  inhabitant 
of  Pistoia  cured  here  in  the  16th  cent.),  Docce  Basse,  and  San  Oi4>vanni. 

The  vaUey  of  the  Lima  is  cool  and  well-shaded,  chiefly  with  chest- 
nat-trees,  affording  pleasant  walks.  Only  the  paths  between  Ponte  a 
Serraglio  and  Villa  and  Bagni  Caldi  are  provided  with  benches.  There 
are  footpaths  on  both  banks  of  the  stream  as  far  as  the  suspension-bridge 
at  FornoU.  Beautiful  excursions  may  also  be  taken  among  the  mountains, 
Bach  as  to  the  village  of  Lugliano,  to  Benabbio  (with  an  old  castle),  and 
to  the  top  of  the  MonU  Ptato  Pioriio  (4360  ft.).  —  Boscohmgc  (p.  408)  may 
be  reached  hence  in  about  6  hrs.  (carr.  ca.  90,  with  two  hordes  40-46  fr., 
including  an  extra  horse  up  the  hill)  by  following  the  Lima  valley  via 
PaUeggio  and  Popiglio;  to  the  right  between  these  two  villages  lies  Lucchio, 
a  former  frontier  fortress  of  Lucca,  at  the  foot  of  abrupt  rocks. 

About  5Vs  ^*  to  the  W.  of  Lucca,  on  the  S.  verge  of  the  Apuan  Alps, 
lies  the  Certosa  di  Fameta,  since  ld03  the  mother  house  of  the  Carthusian 
order  expelled  from  France.  —  For  excursions  in  the  Apuan  Alps,  see  B.  21. 

Railway  from  Lucca  to  (14Vs  M.)  Viareggio,  see  p.  123. 


*The  Railway  to  Pistoia  at  first  traverses  the  plain  to  the  £., 
then  it  tarns  to  the  N.  at  (23  M.)  Altopcueio  and  rans  throagh  a 
fertile  undulating  district  to  the  broad  plain  of  the  Peacia.  Fine 
Tiew,  on  the  left,  of  the  Alpi  Apuane ;  in  the  distance  to  the  right 
rise  die  hills  of  Montecatinl  and  Monsummano.  —  26  M.  MontecarlOy 
the  station  for  the  beautifully  situated  village  (536  ft.)  on  the  ridge 
to  the  left,  with  an  old  castle. 

29  H.  FeieiA  (200  ft. ;  Posta),  a  town  with  12,200  inhab.,  lies 
IY2  M-  to  the  N.,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  a  beautiful  district, 
with  silk  and  paper  manufactories.  The  Cathedral  (restored  In  1693) 
has  remains  of  a  facade  of  1306,  a  13th  cent,  pulpit,  and  the  fine 
monument  of  Baldassare  Turin!  (d.  1540]  by  BaffaeUo  da  Morite- 
Itipo.  In  the  churches  of  San  Francesco  and  8ant  Antonio  are  frescoes 
of  the  school  of  Giotto.  —  "We  cross  the  Pescia  and  skirt  the  S.  base 
of  the  Apennines. 

33 V2  H.  Bagni  di  Xontecatini.  —  Hotels.  ^Grakd  HStbl  La  Pagb, 
with  lift  and  steam-heating,  R.  from  4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3»^,  D.  6-6,  pens,  ft-om 
11  fr.;  •Locakda  Magqiobej  *Alb.  ScANNAviin;  Gb.  fidt.  Tebminos;  Alb. 
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dItaua;  Alb.  dbllb  Tbbmb;  Alb.  Kizza,  and  many  others.  —  Numerous 
pensions. 

Boifni  di  MonUcaiini  (100  ft.),  a  frequented  health-resort  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nievole,  with  thermal  baths  and  springs  (season 
BAB>Bxn.  Italy  1.   13th  Edit.  29 
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Mty-NoT.),  wMoh  htTe  been  in  use  since  the  14tli  century.  Two  of 
the  bathing-establiBhinentft,  the  Terme  Leopoldine  and  the  StobiW' 
merUo  del  TeUwdo,  and  the  park  (Pareo  Regie)  date  from  the  time 
of  Leopold  I.  (ca.  1727);  the  8tahUimento  deUa  ibrtima,  the 
Torretta,  and  other  bathing-establishmentfl  are  more  modem.  — 
In  summer  a  oable-tramway  ascends  to  the  little  town  of  Monteeatini 
di  Vol  di  Nievole  (1180  ft. ;  Alb.  I'Appennlno;  Alb.  Quisisana, 
etc.),  near  which  Ugnccione  della  Fagginola  (p.  442)  defeated  the 
Florentines  in  1315.  The  old  castle  was  pulled  down  in  1564  with 
the  exception  of  one  tower. 

34  M.  Pieve  MontummanOy  the  station  for  KonnuunaAO  (Aib* 
La  Paee^  unpretending),  a  little  town  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Monte 
di  Monsummano  (1116 ft.;  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle),  the  most 
northerly  spur  of  the  chain  of  the  Monte  Albano.  It  contains  a 
monument  to  Giuseppe  Oiueti  (1809-60),  the  satirist,  anatiYsof  the 
place.  In  the  Parish  Church  are  an  altar-piece  and  frescoes  by  Giov. 
da  San  Giovanni.  On  the  E.  slope  of  the  mountain,  2  M.  from  the 
station  (carr.  2-3  fr.),  lies  the  Orotta  di  Monmmmano  or  Orotta  Omsti 
(260  ft.;  328  yds.  long,  13  yds.  wide),  with  hot  vapour,  discovered 
in  1849,  famous  for  the  cures  of  rheumatism  and  gout  which  it  has 
eifected.  Season,  March -Oct.  (bath  2-3  fr.).  Alb.  Becde  Vmorio 
Emanuele,  at  the  entrance  to  the  grotto,  with  steam-heating,  B.^'i^) 
B.  11/2,  dtfj.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  7-20,  omn.  IV2  ^m  near  it  is  the  plainer 
d^pendance  H6t.  Verdi. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Monsummano  and  iVs  M.  to  the  8.  of  Ahe 
grotto  lies  the  Tillage  of  Monievettolini,  with  the  Villa  Hedicea  (novir  Borgbese), 
a  castle  converted  in  the  16-17th  eent.  into  a  ducal  country  residence.  The 
neighbouring  Belvedere  (1616  ft.)  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Xie- 
vole  and  the  valley  of  the  Amo  as  far  as  Florence. 

We  now  pierce  the  Monte  Albano  chain  by  a  tunnel  and  reach 
(38V2  M.)  SerravcdUj  which  was  an  important  frontier-fortress  during 
the  wars  between  Lucca  and  Pistoia.  —  41 1/2  M.  Pistoia. 

PiStoia.  ~  Hotels.  *Alb£bgo  dbl  Globo  (PI.  a;  B,  3),  Piazxa  Cino, 
with  trattoria  and  cail^,  R.  272- 3,  omn.  Vs  fr.;  Albbbgo  ■  Tbattoxu 
SoflsiHi  (PI.  b;  C,  3),  Via  Cavour,  unpretending  but  good.  —  Trattoria  to 
Toseana,  Via  Curtatone  930;  BaUioay  Reetaurant,  —  Wine  and  beer  at  Oian- 
nini^t^  outside  the  Porta  Barriera  (PI.  B,  4). 

Post  Office  in  the  Piazza  Cino  (PI.  B,  3). 

Oab  with  one  horse  60,  with  two  horses  80  e.  per  drive)  1st  .hoar 
1  fr.  40  or  1  fr.  70  c,  each  additional  hour  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  SO  c. 

Principal  Attractions  (Vs-i  day).  San  Qiovanni  Fuorcivitaa \  Cathedral; 
Baptistery;  Ospedale  del  Geppo;  Sant'  Andrea;  Madonna  deir  Umilti. 

Pittoia  (210  ft.),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  13,400  inhab.,  is 
situated  at  the  N.  end  of  a  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Apennines,  in 
the  vioinity  of  the  Omhroru,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Axno,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Leghorn-Florence  and  Bologna-Florenee  (R.  57) 
railway-lines.  It  has  broad,  well-built  streets,  and  important  manu- 
factories of  guns  and  iron-ware.  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
Tented  at  Pistoia,  and  thence  to  deriye  their  name. 
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Pistol*,  the  Bomaa  PUt&ria^  near  which  Catiline  was  defeated  and 
slain,  B.C.  63,  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  centre  of  the  fiercest  straggles 
between  the  Gnelphs  and  Ohibellines.  In  the  year  1900  the  Caneellieri 
and  PaneUttiehi^  or  BUtcM  and  White  parties,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno, 
xxiv.  148),  who  afterwards  extended  their  intrigues  to  Florence  and  in- 
fluenced the  fortunes  of  the  poet  himself,  were  formed  here.  Pistoia  had 
to  surrender  to  Florence  in  1861.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
jurist  and  poet  (Hw  SimbeOdi  (1270-1886),  a  friend  of  Dante,  and  of  the 
satirist  Niecold  ForUffwrra  (1674-1785),  author  of  the  Ricciardetto. 

In  the  HiSTOBT  of  Akt,  Pistoia,  which  somewhat  resembles  Florence 
in  miniature,  held  an  important  rank  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  foremost  among  the  Tuscan  republics  in  fostering  artistic 
progress.  The  older  churches,  such  as  the  Cathedral  and  8anf  Andrea^ 
exhibit  a  leaning  to  the  Pisan  style,  which  was  extensively  in  vogue  in 
the  12th  century.  At  Pistoia  we  also  meet  with  many  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempts at  sculpture  in  Tuscany,  which  are  much  ruder  than  contem- 
poraneous German  and  French  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  several 
of  the  names  of  the  oldest  artists  (Orttamans  and  Adeodatiu).  After  the 
14th  cent.  Pistoia  became  dependent  on  Florence  both  politically  and  in 
the  province  of  art.  The  town  continued  to  be  wealthy  and  ambitions 
enough  to  patronise  artists,  but  thenceforth  those  of  Florence  were  always 
employed.  Of  the  Oold$mith''s  Art  we  have  an  important  specimen  in  the 
silver  altar  in  the  Cathedral. 

From  the  railway-station  (PI.  B,  4)  we  proceed  straight  througli 
the  Porta  Barriera  to  the  (5  min.)  little  Piazza  Cino  (PI.  B,  3),  the 
main  focus  of  traffic.  —  A  few  yards  to  the  right,  In  the  Via  Oayonr, 
rises  the  old  Tuscan-Romanesque  church  of  — 

San  OioTanzd  Faorcivitai  (EvangcUsta ;  PI.  2),  erected  outside 
the  city  walls  about  1160,  with  a  somewhat  oyerladen  facade  adorned 
In  Pisan  fashion  with  rows  of  columns.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  relief 
representing  the  Last  Supper  by  Qruamona ,  as  an  inscription  on  * 
the  architrave  records  (1162?).  The  church  Is  closed  after  9  a.m. ; 
key  at  Via  Pel.  Cavallotti  2,  close  by. 

iHTBBioK.  On  the  right  is  the  *  Pulpit^  adorned  with  reliefs  on  three 
sides,  by  Fra  OugUelmOn,  a  pupil  of  Niccol6  Pisano,  whose  antique  style  he 
followed  (about  1270)  ^  in  front,  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  Over  the 
next  altar,  the  *Visitation  of  Mary,  a  lifesise  group  in  terracotta,  by  Luea 
delta  Bobhia^  described  by  Burckhardt  as  Hhe  most  beautiful  group  of  the 
Benaissance  period\  On  the  left,  a  handsome  basin  for  holy  water  by 
Qiov.  Pisano  (much  injured),  supported  by  the  cardinal  virtues,  with  alle- 
gorical figures  above. 

Opposite  is  the  PcUokzo  Panciatichi-CeUesi.  — Following  the  Via 
Cavoxir,  and  diverging  from  It  by  the  Via  Francesco  Magni,  to  the 
left,  in  which  rises  (r.^the  Cassa  di  Risparmio  (savings-bank;  PI.  8, 
O,  3),  erected  in  1902-5  in  the  Florentine  early-Renaissance  style 
by  Tito  Azzolinl,  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  0,  2).  On  the 
right  rises  the  — 

Cathedral  (San  Jaeopo)  of  the  12th  cent. ,  remodelled  in  the 
I3tli,  with  an  apse  added  in  1599  by  Jaeopo  Lafri.  In  the  vesti- 
bule ,  OTer  the  principal  entrance,  is  a  medallion  (Madonna  sur- 
rounded by  angels)  by  Andrea  delta  Robhia  (1505).  The  barrel- 
raulting  Is  adorned  with  coffering  and  rich  fruit-garlands  from  the 
studio  of  the  Delia  Robbia. 

The  Intsbiob,  sadly  marred  by  alterations,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles 
borne  by  sixteen  columns  and  two  piers.  —  By  the  wall  of  the  entrance 
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iB  the  font,  adomed  with  five  reliefa  (History  of  the  Baptist)  by  Mrea 
Ferrueeif  to  the  left  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Atto  (d.  1337),  restored  in  1786, 
the  reliefs  dating  from  the  original  monument.  —  At  the  beginning  of 
the  RiQHT  AisLs  is  the  monument  of  Gino  Sinibaldi  (d.  1336  •,  see  p.  451), 
by  the  Sienese  master  CeUino  di  iret€  (1337),  the  earliest  type  of  an 
academic  tomb.  The  bas-relief  represents  Gino  lecturing  to  nine  pupils, 
among  them  Petrarch,  who  afterwards  composed  a  sonnet  on  his  deatli, 
exhorting  the  women  to  mourn  for  Gino  as  the  poet  of  love.  —  Opposite,  in 
the  Lkft  Aiux,  the  Monument  of  Gardinal  Forteguerra  (p.  451),  designed 
in  1477  by  Andrea  VerroecMo  (whose  clay  model  is  in  South  Kensington 
Museum).  Above  is  Ghrist  in  the  Mandorla,  supported  by  angels,  beneatb, 
Faith,  *Hope,  and  Gharity  (of  which  the  first  and  last  have  been  spoUed 
hj  Lorengetto).  The  unattractire  sarcophagus,  with  angels  and  the  biut 
ox  the  deceased,  and  the  frame  round  the  whole,  are  later  additions.  - 
The  Gapfblla  dxl  Sagrahxnto  (left  of  the  choir)  contains  a  *Hadonna 
with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Zenobius  by  Loreiuo  di  Credi,  the  finest 
and  oldest  of  his  altar-pieoes,  the  figures  strongly  reminiBcent  of  Da  Vine] 
(1486).  To  the  left^  High-relief  bust  of  Bishop  Donato  de'  Medici,  ascribed 
to  A,  RosMellino  (1475).  —  In  front  of  the  High  Altar  a  fine  bronse  cande- 
labrum (15th  cent.).  The  choir-stalls  (restored  in  1623)  are  adomed  with 
beautiful  intarsia  work  by  VcTilwa  Vitoni  (1469)..  —  In  the  Cappklla  Sas 
Jacopo  (right  of  the  choir)  is  a  rich  *  Saver  Altar  executed  in  the  loth 
and  14th  cent,  (covered;  sacristan  30-50 c):  at  the  top,  the  oldest  part,  is 
Ghrist  in  the  Mandorla,  in  a  niche  beneath  is  a  sitting  statue  of  St.  James, 
surrounded  by  apostles  and  prophets,  by  Qilio  da  Pisa  (1853);  below  is  a 
large  silver  tableau  with  wings ;  in  the  centre  fifteen  reliefs  of  subjects 
from  the  17 ew  TesUment  and  Apostles,  by  Andrea  di  Jacopo  d^Ognabau  of 
Pistoia  (1316) ;  the  wings  consist  of  nine  reliefs  on  the  left,  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  by  Pietro  di  Leonardo  of  Florence  (1857),  and  nine  on 
the  right  from  the  life  of  St.  James  by  Leonardo  di  Ser  Oiovannij  papil  of 
Orcagna  (1371).  About  450  lbs.  of  silver  are  said  to  have  been  used  io  the 
execution  of  this  work  of  art.  An  earlier  silver  altar  was  plundered  in 
1296  by  Vanni  Fucci,  for  which  crime  Dante  gives  him  a  place  in  the 
Inferno  (zxiy,  124  et  seq.). 

The  Gbtpt,  borne  by  six  columns,  is  modernised. 

The  campanile  was  originally  a  fortified  tower  (1200),  called 
Torre  del  Podestdt,  and  still  bears  the  arms  of  governors  of  the  town. 
The  tliree  series  of  arches  were  added  in  Pisan  fashion  when  the 
tower  was  adapted  to  its  present  purpose. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  octagonal  ^Battistero  (^8an  Gio- 
vanni Battista;  PI.  1),  erected  after  1339  by  CeUino  di  Nese  in  the 
Italian-Gothic  style,  according  to  Vasari  from  a  design  by  Andi>rta 
Pisano.  On  the  exterior  is  a  pulpit.  The  principal  portal  has  a  fine 
wooden  door.  The  large  square  font  is  embellished  with  richly- 
decorated  slabs  from  the  old  pulpit  (1199)  of  the  cathedral. 

Adjacent  is  the  *Palazzo  Fretorio  (PI.  12),  formerly  Pal  del 
Podesttt^  a  Gothic  building  of  the  14th  cent. ,  with  a  modem  upper 
story.  It  now  contains  the  courts  of  justice.  The  picturesque 
^Quadrangle  is  enclosed  by  four  round  arches  resting  upon  piers, 
the  arcades  and  the  facade  are  adomed  with  numerous  painted  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  Podestk's,  remarkable  for  their  admirable 
heraldic  style,  restored  in  1844.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  the 
stone  table  and  seats  of  the  ancient  tribunal ,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion of  1507: 

Mie  loctu  odity  amatj  punity  eonservat,  konorat, 
Jfequitiamy  leges,  crimina.  Jura,  prqbot. 
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The  piazza  is  adorned  with  a  Statue  of  Cardinal  Forteguerra 
(d.  1473),  a  natiTe  of  the  city  and  founder  of  the  Biblioteca  Forte- 
fff£erH(Pl.  7;  B,  C,  2).  —  Opposite  the  Pal.  Pretorlo  is  the  Palazzo 
i>BE.  CJoMUNB  (PI.  11;  originally  Pal.  degli  An%iant)y  erected  in  the 
Italian-Gothic  style  from  the  designs  of  Simone  di  Ser  Memmo,  of 
Siena,  in  1295-1395,  with  a  vestibnle.  The  black  marble  head 
near  the  middle  window,  is  said  to  represent  Filippo  Tedicl,  who 
sought  to  betray  the  city  to  Castmccio  (p.  442).  The  large  hall 
upstairs  contains  fine  wood- work  of  1534,  a  relief  of  the  Madonna 
by  the  Matter  of  the  Marble  Madonnas  (ISth  cent.),  and  a  *Relief 
in  marble  of  the  School  of  Verrocckio  (1494),  representing  the  arms 
of  tlie  city  supported  by  two  angels.  The  small  pictnre-gallery  con- 
tains nothing  of  importance. 

Passing  between  the  cathedral  and  the  Pal.  del  GoI^^ne  (by  the 
Via  Ripa  del  Sale),  we  next  ^sit  San  Babtolombo  in  Paittano 
(PI.  G,  D,  2),  a  basilica  in  the  Tnscan  -  Romanesque  style  with 
open  roof,  borne  by  tweWe  columns,  with  varied  capitals,  and  two 
pillars.  Sculptures  on  the  facade  by  Bodolfinus  of  Ghrist  and  the 
Apostles,  1167 ;  pulpit,  with  eight  reliefs  from  the  history  of  Ghrist, 
by  Ouido  BigofeUi  of  Gomo  (1250),  borne  by  two  lions  and  the 
statue  of  the  sculptor  (?)  —  We  now  return  and  take  the  Yia  Pacini, 
on  the  right,  to  the  — 

Oipedale  del  Geppo  (PI.  G,  2),  erected  in  1277,  but  afterwards 
rebuilt.  On  the  yestlbule  is  a  long  *Frieze  by  Oiov,  delta  Bobbia 
(1514-25),  consisting  of  reliefs  in  terracotta,  beautifully  coloured 
and  glazed,  representing  the  seven  works  of  mercy  (the  last  relief 
on  the  right,  unglazed,  was  added  in  1585  by  Fit,  Paladint) ;  be- 
tween are  figures  of  Garitas  and  other  virtues. 

A  little  to  the  E.,  in  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo,  is  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  del  Letto  (PI.  G,  2),  containing  a  miraculous  bed.  — 
From  the  Ospedale  we  follow  the  Via  delle  Pappe  and  the  Via  Abbi 
Pazienza  to  the  left,  then  the  Via  Sant'  Andrea  to  the  right,  to  — 

8anf  Andrea  (PI.  B,  2),  a  basilica  of  the  12th  century.  On  the 
arcbitrave  of  the  entrance  are  sculptures  of  1166(?),  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  the  inscription :  ^Fecit  hoc  opus 
Graamons  magister  bon.  et  Adeodatus  frater  eius'  (see  p.  451).  Over 
the  door  is  a  small  statue  of  St.  Andrew  in  Oiov,  Piaand'a  style. 

iKTSRioK  (closed  9-0,  entrance  between  these  hours  through  the  house 
to  tbe  left).  The  narrow  nave  and  aisles  are  supported  by  twelve  columns 
and  two  piers.  The  hexagonal  *  Pulpit  with  its  numerous  figures  is  one  of 
the  chief  works  of  Oiovanni  Pitano  (p.  428),  a  copy  of  that  executed  by 
his  father  at  Pisa  (p.  430)  ^  some  of  the  details  are  by  pupils.  On  five 
Bidea  there  are  reliefs  at  the  top ,  and  at  the  corners  are  single  figures : 
Aaron,  Birth  of  Ghrist,  David,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Jeremiah,  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  Symbols  of  three  of  the  Evangelists  (the  eagle,  now 
wanting,  probably  served  as  a  wooden  lectern).  Crucifixion,  three  Prophets, 
Last  Judgment,  four  angels  blowing  trumpets  ^  below  these,  at  the  cor- 
ner«,  are  six  figures  of  Sibyls  and  in  the  spandrels  twelve  Prophets,  the 
wbole  being  borne  by  seven  eolumns  of  red  marble,  a  lion  and  lioness, 
a  bumao  figure,  and  a  winged  Hon  witli  two  eagles. 
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At  the  W.  end  of  the  Via  Sant'  Andrea  lies  the  Bpacious  Piazza 
Giuseppe  Mazzini  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  on  the  left  side  of  which  rises  the 
monastic  church  of  — 

San  Franceseo  al  Frato,  an  Italian- Gk>thic  edifice  of  1294,  with 
remarkahle  frescoes  by  pupils  of  Oiotto  (14th  cent.). 

In  the  Kavx  fragmentary  frescoes  haye  recently  been  discovered  beside 
several  of  the  altars.  —  In  the  Ghoib:  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  a 
series  of  free  reproductions  of  Oiotto^s  frescoes  at  Assisi  (much  damaged). 
Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar:  Apotheosis  of  St.  Angnstine,  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Paulas  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  Death  of  St.  Clara. 
1st  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  various  frescoes  of  the  Franciscan 
legends  (sadly  injured)  ^  2nd  chapel,  Miracles  and  martyrdom  of  San  Donnino. 

The  former  Chaftbb  Hocsb  also  contain  frescoes  of  Scriptural  subjeeta 
and  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  a  few  antiquities: 
4.  Cast  of  the  city  arms  (p.  468).  by  TarroecMo;  16-21.  Decorated  paneb 
from  the  old  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  (p.  462)  i  44.  Relief  of  the  Besarrec- 
tion,  by  Ben,  Buglioni  (1490).  The  pillar  with  Lombard  ornamentation 
formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  church  of  San  Pietro  (see  below). 

We  return  through  the  Via  Bozzl  and  the  Via  Cnrtatone  (inth 
the  Pal.  Caneellieri  on  the  right,  No.  945),  and  proceed  by  the  Via 
della  Madonna  to  the  right  to  the  church  of  the  — 

madonna  dell'  TJmiltii  (Pi.  B,  3),  with  an  unfinished  fa^de, 
erected  in  1494-1509  by  Ventura  VitorUy  a  pupil  of  Bramante.  A 
fine  yestibule,  with  barrel-vaulting  on  each  side  of  a  central  dome 
(as  In  the  Cappella  de»  Pazzl,  p.  507),  leads  to  the  handsome  oc- 
tagonal interior,  with  its  graceful  Corinthian  wall-pilasters.  The 
dome  is  by  Vaaari, 

In  the  Corso  Umberto  Prime,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city,  is  — 

San  Domenico  (PI.  B,  G,  3),  a  monastic  church  erected  in  1380. 

Intbbiob  (dosed  after  8  a.m. ;  ring  at  the  house  on  the  right).  The 
frescoes  at  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right  (Madonna  and  Child)  and  the  2nd 
altar  to  the  left  (Crucifixion ,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  St.  Thomu 
Aquinas)  are  by  /Va  Paolino  da  Pistoia.  Beween  the  4th  and  6th  Altars  on 
the  left,  monument  of  the  jurist  Filippo  Laszari  (d.  1412),  by  Bern,  and  ist- 
Rosiellino  (1462-68).  —  Bight  Transept:  Cappella  Rospigliosi^wiih.  the  miracle 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Jacopo  da  Etnpoli,  and  two  tombs  (1628  and  1650) 
attributed  to  Bernini. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of 
San  Paolo  (PI.  3;  0,  3),  with  a  Gothic  facade.  —  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  church  of  San  Pietbo  (PI.  4;  D,  3),  with  an 
early-Tuscan  exterior  (unfinished),  in  which  as  late  as  the  IBth 
cent,  the  mystic  marriage  of  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  the  Abbess  of 
the  Benedictine  convent  was  celebrated.  The  interior  has  been 
modernized.  —  The  Viale  dell'  Arcadia  (PI.  D,  1-3)  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  the  Apennines. 

The  Villa  Pucdniy  i^t  M.  to  the  K.  of  Pistoia,  has  beautiful  gardens 
and  sculptures  by  Pampaloni  and  others.  —  The  church  of  CfrcppoU,  5  M- 
to  the  W.  of  Pistoia,  contains  a  Romanesque  pulpit  of  1194,  with  stiff 
old  reliefs.  

The  Railway  to  Flobbncb  intersects  a  rich  tract  at  the  base 
of  the  Apennines.  46V8M.  MoniaU-Agliana.  On  the  left  the  pictor- 
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esque  castle  of  MorUtnMtlo  comes  into  view,  near  which  the  Floren- 
tine republicans  Baceio  Yalorl  and  FUlppo  Strozzi  were  defeated 
and  taken  prisoners  by  the  troops  of  Gosimo  I.  in  1537. 

5IV2  M.  Prato  in  Toseana  (210  ft.;  AU).  Oiardino,  Via  Mag- 
nolfl ;  SteUa  d'ltaUay  Piazza  del  Dnomo ;  Trattoria  il  Commercio, 
Piazza  del  Duomo;  Caffk  delU  Logge,  Piazza  del  Comnue),  a 
well-built  town  of  17,200  inhab.,  on  the  Bi««nxio,  with  beautiful 
environs,  is  a  manufacturing  place,  of  which  straw-plait  is  one  of 
the  staple  commodities,  and  is  also  noted  for  its  excellent  bread  and 
biscuits  (hiBeotti^  eantueei).  It  formerly  belonged  to  Florence,  whose 
fortunes  it  shared  throughout  the  middle  ages.  In  1512  it  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  Spaniards  under  Gardona.  The  old  town-walls  still 
Temain. 

In  the  15th  cent,  this  small  provincial  town  attracted  nnmerons  Floren- 
tine artists,  so  that  a  risit  to  it  is  indispensable  to  those  who  desire  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Eablt  Bsnaissancb  style  of  Florence. 
An  important  work  by  Donatello  and  Miehelozto^  several  compositions  by 
Andtta  della  Bobbia ,  and  a  superb  bronze  screen  bear  testimony  to  the 
importance  of  Prato  in  the  history  of  Renaissance  sculpture.  Among  the 
painters  of  the  place  were  FMppo  and  Filippino  Lippi^  Sandro  BotticetU^ 
and  Fra  IHamante.  The  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Carceri  at  Prato  also 
forms  a  very  striking  example  of  Renaissance  architecture.  This  edifice 
(erected  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo)  exhibits  the  transition  from  early  to 
high  Renaissance,  and  shows  how  anxiously  the  architects  of  the  day 
directed  their  attention  to  the  design  of  a  Greek  cross  covered  with  a  dome. 

From  the  station  we  follow  the  Via  Magnolfl,  the  first  street  to 
the  left,  to  the  (4  min.)  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

The  Duomo,  begun  in  the  12th  cent,  in  the  Tuscan-Romanesque 
style,  was  completed  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  1317-20  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  campanile,  in  the  Lombard  style,  is  by  Niceol^  di  Ceeeo 
(1340).  On  the  facade,  rebuUt  after  1413  by  Niecotb  d'Aretao,  is  a 
pulpit,  adorned  by  Donatello  and  Miehelo%zOy  in  1434-38,  with  *Re- 
liefs  (dancing  children)  and  a  fine  bronze  capital.  From  the  pulpit 
the  highly-revered  Sacra  Cintola,  or  *girdle  of  the  Virgin',  preserved 
in  the  cathedral,  is  periodically  exhibited  to  the  people.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  a  ♦Madonna  with  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence  in 
terracotta,  by  Andrea  della  Bobbia  (1489). 

Intxbiob  (very  dark).  Over  the  Pkincipal  Emtkangs  the  Virgin  deliver- 
ing the  girdle  to  St.  Thomas,  by  Ridolfo  Ohirlandaio.  The  mural  paintings 
in  the  Cappblla  dblla  Cintola  (the  Virgin  presenting  her  girdle  to  St. 
Thomas ;  discovery  of  the  girdle  in  Palestine  by  a  native  of  Prato)  are  the 
beat  works  of  the  kind  by  Agmlo  Oaddi  (early  work ;  1365).  On  the  altar  is  a 
marble  statuette  of  the  Virgin  by  Oiovanni  Pisano ;  handsome  bronze  *  Screen 
executed  in  1444  by  the  Florentine  Bruno  di  8er  Lapo  MazzH  (14U),  the  frieze 
by  Pasquino  di  Matt  to  da  Montepulciano  (1461-64).  A  small  room  adjoining 
the  chapel  on  the  right  contains  reliefs  (Death  of  the  Virgin,  Presentation 
of  the  0irdle)  in  the  style  of  the  School  of  Pisa.  — -  In  the  Chois,  at  the 
back  of  the  high-altar,  are  the  'Histories  of  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Stephen 
hy  Fra  Filippo  lAppi  (1456-64),  in  fresco,  the  finest  work  of  this  master 
(somewhat  injured):  on  the  right  (above)  Birth  and  Kaming  of  the  Baptist; 
Ms  Withdrawal  to  tl^e  wilderness  and  his  Preaching  ^  Dance  of  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  (a  portrait  of  the  nun  Lucrezla  Buti,  the  painter's  mbtress)-, 
l>y  the  vrindow,  on  the  right':  Beheading  of  St.  John;  above  it  a  saint. 
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Ob  the  loft  wall  of  the  ehoir  (abore):  BirtlT^nBT  Stephen,  his  Ordiaetton 
aad  Care  for  the  ^oor,  Stoaing  and  latermeiit  (amoag  the  admirable  por- 
traitrfli^rea  are  Cardinal  Carlo  de*  Medici,  the  donor,  and,  to  the  extreme 
right,  the  portrait  of  the  painter  himself,  wearing  a  black  cap).  The  eon- 
tinnation  of  the  soene  of  the  Stonine  is  on  the  window-wall;  abore  it  a 
saint;  on  the  ceiling  Evangelists  (best  light  in  the  forenoon).  —  The 
cbapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  embellished  with  frescoes  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16 th  cent.,  ascribed  to  Stamina  and  Antonio  ViHO):  to  the 
right  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (Birth,  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
Marriage),  to  the  left  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen  (Sermon,  Martyr- 
dom, Mourning  OTer  his  body).  In  the  right  transept,  in  a  Gothic  recess 
in  the  wall,  is  the  Death  of  St.  Bernard,  also  by  /V-a  FU^po  Lippi  (yery 
dark);  the  *Madonna  deir  Olivo,  a  statue  in  day,  by  Benedetto  daMatano; 
and,  below,  a  Pietk  (relief,  in  marble),  by  his  brothers  OiuUano  and  Oiovanni 
da  Maiano  (1480).  —  In  tne  nave,  handsome  Pulpit,  resting  on  sphinxes 
and  snakes,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Ant.  Bosullino.  The  latter  also  ezeented 
the  admirable  reliefs  (1473)  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Girdle,  and  of  the 
Stoning  and  Mourning  of  St.  Stephen. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  in  the  Via  Garibaldi,  is  the  little 
church  of  San  Lodovico  (called  also  Madonna  del  Bwmcon9xgUo\ 
with  a  good  relief  by  Andrea  deUa  Rohbia  (generally  shut,  sacristan 
at  Via  San  FaMano  219). 

The  Via  Giuseppe  Mazzoni  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  cathedral 
to  the  Piazza  del  Gomnne,  in  which  rise  the  old  Pakuso  Pnterio 
(13th  cent.)  and  the  Palazzo  Gomxtnalb.  The  latter  contains  a 
small  pictnre-gallery  on  the  first  floor  (open  9-4;  fee  Y2  ^^O* 

SouLPTUKB  Boom.  Belief  of  the  Madonna,  after  Verroeehto,  from  the 
studio  of  the  Delia  Bobbia.  —  Maiit  Boom.  4.  SeJuMl  of  Oiotto,  Madonna 
and  saints;  9.  CHov.  da  MUanOy  Madonna  and  saints;  10.  Affnolo  Gaddi, 
History  of  the  Holy  Girdle;  /V*a  FiKppo  Lippi^  21.  Adoration  of  the  Child, 
38.  Madonna  with  St.  Thomas  and  other  saints,  29.  Predella ;  22.  FHHpfino 
Lippiy  Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Stephen. 

In  front  of  the  palace  is  a  Fountain  by  Pietro  Tacea.  —  The 
Gorso  Principe  Amadeo  leads  hence  to  the  church  of  San  Vomenico, 
a  Gothic  edifice  of  1281,  restored  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Via  Bicasoli,  the  prolongation  of  the  Yia  Giuseppe  Mazzoni, 
leads  to  the  Piazza  Yenti  Settembre  and  the  church  of  San  Fban* 
OB8CO ;  the  chapter-house  contains  mural  paintings  of  the  school  of 
Cfiotto,  ascribed  to  Nic.  da  Piero  Oertni  and  Lor.  di  Nieeolh.  The 
fine  cloisters  adjoining  contain  the  sepulcral  monument  of  €}«mi- 
gnano  Inghirami  (d.  1460),  by  Ant.  Bossellino  (?).  —  The  street  to 
the  left  of  the  church  leads  to  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*Madonka  dellb  Gascb&i,  erected  in  1485-91  by  OMiano  da 
Sangallo ,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ,  with  barrel-vaulting  and 
a  dome  resting  on  an  attic  story.  The  unfinished  exterior  of  the 
church  is  finely  adonied  with  marble.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  terracotta  frieze  and  medallions  of  the  Bvac- 
gelists  executed  by  Andrea  delta  Bobbia  (1491)  from  Sangallo's  de- 
signs. Handsome  choir-stalls;  high-altar  J^,-Sangallo  (1512).  — 
The  neighbouring  Fortezza  di  Santa  Bdrhara^  on  the  city  vail,  was 
built  by  Apnllan  architects  under  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  but  has  been 
greatly  altered.  \ 
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In  the  Yia  Benedetto  GalroU,  No.  5,  is  the  Pal.  Novellueeiy  with 
foui  line  hronze  dragons  by  Hetro  Tacca,  by  the  windows.  —  A  small 
shrine  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Santa  Margherlta  contains  an  ad- 
mirable Madonna  by  FUippino  Lippi  (1497). 

Steam  Tramway  from  Prato  to  Florence,  see  p.  460  (17o.  4).  The  ears 
start  beside  the  Madonna  deUe  Career!.  —  From  Prato  to  8a*so  (Bologna) 
through  the  Vai  M  Biietuio  (omnibus  to  Gastiglione  dei  Pepoll),  see  p.  407. 

About  SM.  to  the  N.W.  of  Prato  lies  the  little  village  of  ^^»ne  (trattoria), 
near  which  rises  the  Monie  Ferrato  (1885  ft.),  with  a  quarry  of  serpentine. 
This  stone,  known  as  *marmo  verde  di  Prato",  is  much  used  by  the  Guilders 
of  Tuscany.  ~  About  7  H.  farther  to  the  V.  rises  the  Afonte  diJavello  (3225  ft.), 
the  ascent  of  which  is  easy  and  not  destitute  of  interest.  The  inn-keeper 
at  Figline  provides  a  guide  (IVs  fr.)  and  mules  (2  fr.).  Those  who  prefer 
to  return  f^om  the  summit  by  a  different  route,  descend  the  valley  to  the 
N.  to  (1  hr.)  MiffHaM  (trattoria),  or  to  the  E.  to  (1  hr.)  Sehignano  (trat- 
toria) and  return  by  the  highroad  to  Figline  and  Prato.  To  walk  from 
Migliana  to  Prato  about  4  hrs.  are  required. 

58  M.  Sesto  Fiormtino  (Alb.  d'ltalla)  is  the  best  starting-point 
for  a  visit  to  Monie  Morello  (3065  ft. ;  p.  554),  which  rises  to  the 
N.E.  —  591/2  M.  Castdlo  (p.  553);  61  M.  Bifredi  (p.  563).  — 
62Vt  M.  Florenee. 

64.   Florence. 

Railway  Btatio&a.  1.  Staziohb  Gshtbalb  Santa  Habia  I^ovblla 
(PI.  D,  3{  *Itutaur€mi)  for  all  the  railways  (approached  from  the  Piazza 
della  Stazione;  exit  for  passengers  by  the  norihem  line  in  the  Via  Luigi 
Alamanni  $  for  the  other  lines,  adjoining  the  Piazza  della  Stazione),  where 
omnibuses  from  most  of  the  hotels  meet  every  train  ('/4-2  fr.,  incl.  luggage) ; 
cab  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  30  c,  each  box  50  c.  Travellers  arriving  in  the 
evening  should  secure  a  cab  in  good  time,  as  there  is  often  a  scarcity 
of  conveyances.  —  2.  Stasiohb  Gaxpo  di  Habtb,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
town,  the  first  stopping-place  for  the  slow  trains  to  Arezzo,  Perugia,  etc.*, 
too  far  from  the  middle  of  the  town  for  most  travellers.  —  Railway- 
tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Ageneia  di  CiUA  dellt  Ferrovie^  Via  deli'* 
Areivescovado  3  (PI.  E,  4),  at  French,  Lemon  A  Co.,  at  BumberVs,  and  at 
CooVs  (see  p.  462).  -—  Sleeping  Car  Go's  agent,  the  Inspector  (CoDtrollore) 
at  the  central  station. 

Hotels  (nearly  all  the  better  hotels  have  lifts  and  steam-heating).  — 
On  IA«  Bight  Bank  of  the  Amo.  best  situation  (gnats  troublesome  in  summer) : 
G&AND  HdTBL  (PI.  a;  G.  3),  Piazza  Xanin  1,  B.  &-12,  B.  iVs,  d^j.  4i/t,  D.  6, 
pens,  from  14,  omn.  U/%  fr.;  *Gb.  HdxBL  db  la  Villb  (PI.  b;  G,  4),  Piazza 


3,  with  restaurant,  B.  from  4,  B.  IVs)  ^^-  4-5,  D.  6-8,  pens,  from 
12V«»  omn.  lVi-2  {r:t^9L&T.  Italib  (PI.  C5  G,  4),  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci 
(principal  entrance  Bor^ianissanti  19),  B.  4-10,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens. 
£roml2Vtt  omn.  fi/sfr.-,  CrblUgcB  &  WASHixaTON  (PI.  d;  C,  4),  Lungarno 
Amerigo  Vespucci  6,  B.  4-8,  BrilU,  d^j.  3Vi,  D.  4V2-5,  pens.  8-14,  omn. 
1V«  ''o  0«-  fioT.  Nbw  Yobk  (Pp  ej  D,  4),  Piazza  Ponte  alia  Garraia  1, 
B.  8-6,  B.  li/ft  d^j.  8,  D.  5,  pens. ^-13,  omn.  1  fr.,  these  two  frequented  by 
English  and  jimerican  travelled  •,  *HdT.  Gbande  Bbbta6Mb(P1.  f ;  D,  £,  5), 
Lungarno  jlcciaioli  8,  B.  froB^,  B.  IV2,  dej.  4,  D.  5,  pens,  from  12,  omn. 
1  fr.s  'Pi^Li  (Pl.  g;  Q,  7),  rfangarno  della  Zecca  Vecchia  12,  B.  from  5, 
B.  iVt,  A6j.  3Vz,  D.  6,  peniTfrom  12,  omn.  2  fr.,  frequented  by  English 
traTcll^.  All  these  are  qT the  first  class.  —  Somewhat  less  pretentious: 
^HdTtfLjSBiSTOL  (PI.  i ;  O;  4),  n^ar  the  Ponte  Garraia,  with  restaurant, 
B.  from 2^ B.  1V«,  d^j.  3Vft,  1>.  6,  pens,  from  9,  omn.  IV2  fr.;  *HdT.  d' Albion 
(PI.  k|  D,  6);  Lungarno  Acciaioli  10,  B.  21/2-8,  B.  !»/«,  d^.  3,  D.  4,  pens. 
from  8,  omn.  l*fir-f  Plainer :  HdT.  Bbbcribllx  (PI.  nr  E,  6),  Lungarno 
Acciaioli  16,  B.  frobi^SVs,  Vs/«,  d^j.  2i/s,  D.  3,  pens.  6^,  omn.  i  fr. 
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On  the  Le/t  Bank  of  the  Amo:  *Palaoe  Hotel  (PI.  pa;  G,  5),  Luugarno 
Guicciardini  7,  B.  from  4,  B.  iVs,  d^j.  SVs,  D.  6,  pens.  10-15,  omn.  1  fr. 

Jftar  the  Piatta  Vittoric  Emanuele  and  the  Piazta  delta  Signoria.  in  the 
centre  of  the  town :  Satot  (PI.  o ;  B,  i),  Piasza  Vitt.  Emannele  7,  with 
booking  office,  E.  from  6,  B.  IVi,  d^j.  4-6,  D.  6-7,  pens.  12-26,  omn.  IVsfr. ; 
*0e.  hot.  du  "Sokd  (PI.  no  \  E,  4,  5),  Piazsa  Sirozsi  6,  B  6-7,  B.  iVs-  a^j.  3, 
D.  4ys,  pens.  9-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *Hblvbtia  (PI.  p  •,  E,  4),  Via  dei  Pescioni, 
B..  3-6,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  8,  D.  41/21  pens,  from  10.  omn.  1  fr.,  frequented  by  Ger- 
mans: *Gb.  Hot.  d'Edropb  (PI.  si  D,  6),  Piazza  Santa  Trinitii  3,  B.  SV2-6, 
B.  l»/a,  d^j.3,  D.  41/2,  pens.  8-14  fr.j  *Cavouk  (PL  t;  F,  5),  Via  del  Procon- 
st)lo  6,  B.  34,  B.  IV4.  d^j.  3,  D.  4V«,  pens.  10-12,  omn.  1  fr.j  H3t.-Pen8. 
Lbs  PalmbSi  Piazza  della  Zecca  2,  pens.  8-12  fr.i  Hot.  H^tbopolb  it  Lok- 
DRES  (PI.  q:  E,  6),  Via  dei  Sasaetti  2,  B.  2«/4-4»/4,  B.  11/4,  dgj.  3,  D.  4,  pens. 
8-11,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Porta  Bossa  A  Central  (PI.  u;  D,  6),  Via  Porta  Bossa  13, 
with  steam -heating  and  good  restaurant,  B.  from  3,  B.  IV4,  pens.  (ind. 
wine)  from  91/3,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot.  Berna  b  Parlausnto,  Piazza  San  Firenze 
(PI.  F,  6).  pens,  from  6  fr.,  very  fair;  Alb.  Patria,  with  trattoria,  B.  2, 
omn.  */4  fr- ;  Stella  d'Italia  e  San  Marco,  plain  but  good,  B.  from  2V«i 
D.  4  fr.,  these  two  in  the  Via  de'  Calzaioli  (PI.  E,  6). 

year  Santa  Maria  Novella  and  the  Raiheay  Station :  *Gr.  HdT.  Baoliohi 
(PI.  z;  £,S),  Piazza  deU'  Unitk  Italiana  7,  B.  from  4V«i  B.  l>/2,  d€j.  3i/c, 
D.  4Vs  fr. ;  *MiNERVA'(Pl.  y  t  D,  3).  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  16,  B.  4-6,  B.  IVs, 
d«5j.  8,  D.  4Vs,  pens.  10-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  H6t.  de  Bomb  (PI.  w;  D,  4),  Piazza 
S.  Maria  Novella  8,  B.  3-4,  B.  IV2,  d^i.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  H6t.  db  Milak 
(1»1.  yj  E,  4),  Via  de'  Cerretanl  12,  B.  4-6Vi,  B.  li/s,  d^j-  3,  D.  4Vi,  pens. 
8-12,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Alb.  Bonciaki  (PI.  xj  B,  3),  Via  de^Panzani  23,  with 
restaurant,  B.  2-3  fr.,  L.  30,  B.  80  c,  pens,  from  8,  omn.  1  fr.,  plain  but 
good;  HdT.  Bebbcghimo-Bonciani  (PI.  re;  D,  3),  Piazza  della  Stazione  3, 
B.  2-3Vs  fr.,  L.  30  c,  recommended  to  passing  lourists;  Hot.  Gsbmania 
b  Coxo,  Via  dei  FosfI  81;  Alb.  della  Posta,  Piazza  deir  Unit&  Italiana  4; 
Ar.B.  Polo  Nord,  Via  de'  Panzani  7;  all  these  are  Italian  houses. 

Near  the  Ca»cine,  in  a  quiet  situation,  at  some  distance  from  the  chief 
sights:  ♦HdT.  Victoria  (PI.  h;  B,  2),  Lungamo  Amerigo  Vespucci  26,  Eng- 
lish landlady,  B.  3-10,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3V2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-15,  omn.  1  fr.,  closed 
in  summer;  Anolo- American  (PI.  1 ;  B,  2),  Via  Garibaldi 7,  well  spoken  of, 
B.  from  6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.8,  D.  4V«,  pens,  from  10,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot.-Pkhs. 
L'Alliancb  (PI.  m ;  C,  3),  Via  Ourtatone  4,  well  spoken  of,  B.  3  fr^  L.  60  c, 
A.  1/2,  B.  IV2,  d^r  2V2,  D.  incl.  wine  41/2,  pens.  7-9  fr.;  HdT.  de  Frawcb  bt 
Pens.  Akolaisb  (PI,  fr. ;  B,  2),  Via  Solferino  6,  pens.  7-10  fr.;  Hot.  Monte- 
bbllo,  Corso  Regina  Elena  6  (PI.  B,  2),  pens,  from  7  fr. 

H6teU  Gamis.  H6t.  Fenicb  (PI.  r;  F,  4),  Via  de'  Pucci  19,  B.  2V«-3, 
omn.  1  fr.,  very  fair;  Alb.  di  Spagna,  Viade'  Calzaioli,  B.  IV2-2V2,  omn. 
3/4  fr. ;  H6t.  Bomagna,  Via  de  Panzani  4,  B.  from  IV2  fr. 

Penaions  (generally  good).  Jn  the  Lunffamo  (right  bank)  and  the  Ad- 
joining Streets.  Bbllini,  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  10,  8-12  fr.,  hand- 
somely furnished;  Piccioli.  Via  Tomabuoni  1,  8-10  fr.;  Lucchbbi,  Lun- 
garno della  Zecca  Vecchia  16,  8  fr. ;  Qdisisana,  L^ll^rno  della  Borsa  6, 
6-8  fr. ;  LoTTiNi,  Lungarno  Corsini  6,  6-7  fr. ;  B^uibtri,  J^iazza  Mentana  5, 
6-7  fr. ;  SiMi,  Lungarno  delle  Grazie  8;  MissJKffTE,  Pia^Aa  Cavalleggieri  2, 
adjoining  the  Lungarno  delle  Grazie,  ^Srft. ;  Jennings^^igcioli,  C!orso 
dei  Tintori  37.  —  On  and  near  the  lefmhank  of  the  Amo:  *Cl ark-Mo Liiri- 
Barbemsi  (pens.  7-9  fr.),  Francxoli-Cro|ini  (5-7  fr.).  Miss  (Iodkin,  all  in 
the  Lungarno  Guicciardini  (Nos.  17,  11,  and  1);  Benoit  (6-r/r.),  Kirch, 
GiANNiNi  (6-7  fr.),  these  three  in  the  Lunglrno  Serristori  (Nos.  ||3,  11,  21) ; 
W18KOVATOFF,  Lungarni  Torrigiani  7,  3rd  ftpor,  6-5V2  fr. ;  LAfcBHT,  Via 
del  Presto  11,  3rd  floor,  near  S.  Spirito,  pirns.  6-7  fr.;  TopanIl  Piaxsa 
Santo  Spirito  23;  Orsi,  Via  San  Frediano  8}v  6-8  fr.  —  Near  1J\ISazMa 
del  Duomo.  Miss  Plucenbtt,  Piazza  Vitt.  EmsAmele  1  (Palazzo  Bocooni), 
7  8  fr.;  Prndini,  Via  degli  Strozzi  2  bis,  6or.  of  tKe  Piazza  Vitt.  Bbairaele, 
6-9  fr. ;  Kardini,  Piazza  del  Duomo  7,  at  the  comer  of  the  Borgo  San 
Lorenzo,  5-7  fr.  (B.  without  board  2-3  fr.);  SoLiFEN,^ia  .Cavour  2,  6  8  fr.; 
PoMDiMi,  ViaCavourll,  6  fr.;  Oipolbtti,  Via  Cavour70,*'B-8  fr.  j  PrlF^bbo, 
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Via  BicMOli  34,  6  fr.t  Biowoi,  Borgo  degli  Albizzi  27,  6-6Vt  fr.:  Okopbi, 
Via  deir  OriTQio  86,  4Vr6  fr.j  Chapmav,  Via  Pandolfini  21,  7-9  fr.  (fre- 
quented by  Americans).  —  EoiUm  <2t(arl«r«.  8ku,  Via  della  Golonna  11, 
&-t  fir.;  Covsiau,  Piaassa  d'Aseglio  14,  6  ft.-y  Fbattioiaki ,  Viale  Carlo 
Alberto  5;  Boboaoni,  Viale  Principe  Amedeo  18,  6-7  fr.j  Mmk.  Jsmrr 
GtiAOHiNO  (EnKliAb),  Piassa  d'Azeglio  IS,  from  6  fr.;  White  House  (Cuta 
Bianco)^  ViaFarlni  1;  Miss  White,  Sanest,  Via  della  Pace  Nos.  8  and  7; 
BiAGOi,  Via  Cherabini  6*,  Riccioli,  Via  dei  Tintori,  6  7  fr.  —  JTortTum 
QuarUr*.  Villa  Teollofk  (R.  (7.  ffopt)^  Via  Salvagnoli  1.  well  situated, 
pena.  fjrom  8fr. ;  Hoooi,  Gozzoli,  Oastbi,  Piazza  dell  Indipendenza 
(Nos.  3,  4,  5);  Lattad,  Lapi,  Via  Ventisette  Aprile  16  and  27}  Bakohi.  Viale 
Prineipessa  Margherita  64,  6-6  fr. ;  Pbof.  Sgoti,  Viale  Principessa  1,  6  6  fr.; 
CicoGNAVi,  Via  Kazionale  39.  —  J^ear  the  Centrai  Station.  Bocrat,  Via  de' 
Fosai  16,  6  8  fr. ;  Della  Casa,  Via  de'  Bancbi  2;  Morini,  Via  Sant'  Antonio  8, 
6-7  tr.i  Ghampehdal,  Via  Nazionale  10,  6-6  fir.;  Skandihavisk  Pension, 
Via  Kasionale  14,  6-6  fr. ;  Pibbatelli,  Via  Nazionale  15;  Monabini,  Via 
Nazionale  22.  —  Ifear  the  Ccudne:  Villiho  Montbbbllo  (10-12  fr.),  Pao- 
NiKi^s  Pens.  Pbintbkps,  Gibabd  (7-8  fr.),  Eden  Hotbl  A  Pens.  Spinetti,  Via 
Montebello  (Nos.  36  34,  1,  30);  Levblts-Mabkb,  Via  Hontebello  19;  Cah- 
makano-Bochat,  Via  Cnrtatone  1,  6-7  fr.;  Fiobavanti,  Via  8olferino  6, 
5-7  fr. ;  PoBOiNAi,  Via  Solferino  7,  3rd  floor,  6-6  fr. ;  Bsbtelli-Soott,  Via 
Palestro  2a  (English);  Lelli,  Via  Palestro  3;  Azzeboni,  Corso  Begina 
Elena  4;  Lb  Bollano,  Via  Solferino  8,  7-10  fr.  (English);  Hiss  Constan- 
TiN,  Via  Solferino  8,  7»10  fr.  (English). 

Fnmiahed  Apartments  (let  even  for  a  few  days ;  comp.  pp.  xx,  xxx). 
CapUani,  Via  Tomabuoni  ii-lS iWaciermann,  Via  Montebello  62,  8rd  floor; 
Contiy  Via  Hontebello  17  A  23;  Braschi^  Via  Garibaldi  10;  Brandt,  Via  Sol- 
ferino 14;  Pettinij  Borgognissanti  10;  Pro/.  Thwnheer,  Piazza  della  Signo- 
ria  3,  Srd  floor;  Fiaeehini.,  Piazza  Santa  Croee  6;  Ckmtesti^  Piazza  delP 
Indipendenza  13;  RoeeetU^  Via  Taddea  2;  Caea  Dominici,  Lungarno  Cellini  11 
(PI.  G,  H,8);  OiuKa  Roui,  Piazza  del  (Ermine  6.  Lodgings  to  let  are  generally 
indicated  by  a  placard,  and  may  also  be  found  by  application  to  a  house- 
agent  iaclaviy  Via  del  Giglio  6;  Lapiy  Via  de*  Fopsi  3,  and  others).  The 
charges  depend,  of  course,  on  the  situation.  Two  furnished  rooms  cost 
on  an  average  50-60  fr.  per  month,  in  summer  40  fr. ;  attendance  about  6  fr. 
Completely  furnished  houses,  with  cooking,  may  be  hired  for  250-500  fr. 
per  month.  The  lAOigumo^  the  new  quarters  near  the  Caicine^  Piasta  Santa 
Maria  JfaveUa,  Piazsa  delP  Indipendenza^  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  as  healthy 
and  pleasant  situations.  The  Piazza  PitU  is,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable 
quarter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo. 

BiestanraBta  (comp.  p.  xxi).  *Doney  et  Neveux^  Via  Tomabuoni  16,  first 
floor,  expensive,  d^j.  4,  D.  (about  6  p.m.)  5  fr. ;  *CHaeosa  (Bono)^  Via 
Tomabuoni  11,  first  floor,  d^j.  3Vi,  D*  6  fr.  —  Tbattobib  in  the  Italian 
style  (those  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are  disagreeably  crowded  on  Frid. 
afternoons):  Qetmbrimn  Salle  (see  below);  *Melini^  Tazza  SOro^  *Btruria, 
*La  Toseana,  Patria  (see  p.  458),  all  in  the  Via  de'  Calzaioli;  *Re»tawant 
Sporty  Via  de'  Lamberti  3 ;  ^ Porta  Rossa^  Via  Porta  Bossa  13  (see  p.  458) ; 
Soneitmi^  Via  de'  Panzani  23  (p.  458);  Rielor.  Olaudio,  Via  Gavour  19; 
Giotto,  Pancani,  Piazsa  del  Duomo  (Nos.  13,  14X  both  moderate;  GiffUo, 
Piazza  San  Firenze  6,  plain  but  good;  Mondo^  Via  Hartelli,  unpretend- 
ing. —  Ofen-Aib  Bestaubamts.  *Rietorante  delle  Due  Terrazze,  Via  Pon- 
tassiere,  outside  the  Barriera  Aretina  (be}ond  PI.  I,  7);  Ristor.  Boganini^ 
Via  Fiorenzuola  3,  outside  the  Barriera  della  Cure  (comp.  PI.  I,  1). 

Birrexie  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  Gambnwu  Halle  (PI.  E,  4),  Piazza  Vitt. 
Bmanuele,  with  seats  outside  and  large  concert-room  (Hunich  beer),  usually 
crowded  in  the  evening  and  imperfecrly  ventilated;  Uucke  (also  restaurant). 
Via  de'  Lamberti  5  (PI.  E,  6),  ReininffJiaut^  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  3,  Hunich 
an 4  Pilsener  beer  at  both,  frequented  by  Germans.  —  Wine,  beer,  pre- 
aerved  meats,  etc. :  CorHni,  Marvgg,  both  in  the  Via  Porta  Bossa. 

Wines  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  Fiaechetteria  Aglietti^  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele; 
BariUj  Via  de'  Cerchi  10  (Pl.E,F,5)i  ^««ls  Via  Tavolini  (p.  477);  these 
two  alBO  provide  plain  meala. 
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Oaftft  (eomp.  p.  xxiii),  leM  iBviting  than  in  many  other  Italim  towiu : 
•Bkreria  Beininghav  (p.  450) ,  Oaffi  CSmfrafo,  both  in  the  Piassa  Yltt. 
Emanaele,  with  seats  in  the  open  air}  Caffi  del  BoUegone,  Piazaa  del  Duomo, 
cor.  of  the  Via  Hartelli;  Cafi  Eloetieo,  Piaeza  del  Daomo  U;  Oiapp<mt^ 
Piasza  della  Signoria,  nnpretending. 

Oonfeetionen  ( PcMieeeris).  *Doney  et  Ifeveux^  Via  Tomahuoni  16  (re- 
commended to  ladies);  *Oiaco»a  (Bono)^  Via  Tomabuoni  11  (good  coffee, 
70  c);  *CHlliy  Via  degli  Speziali  6,  cor.  of  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanaele  and  Via 
de'  Calzaioli  10;  JHgerini,  Morinai,  A  Co.,  Via  de'  VecchiettiTi  CloeUa^  Via 
de'  Cerretani  10  \  Balboni  A  MueOer,  Via  della  Vigna  Nuora,  Vienna  bread 
at  these  two.  —  Tea-Kooma.  *Floredl  Tea  Rooms  (Digerini,  Marinai,  &  Co., 
see  above),  Via  de*  Vecchietti  7  (concert  4.30-6)-,  Albion  Tea  Roofns,  at 
Viensseox'  (p.  462),  Via  de'  Vecchietti  6  (week-days  11-6.30;  closed  on  Sun). 

Havanna  Oigar*.  Parenti,  Via  Tomabuoni  15 ^  Boedoli,  Via  Porta 
Rofsa  15.  

Oaba  are  stationed  in  most  of  the  piazzas.  The  following  is  the  tariff 
within   the  Ginta  Daziaria  or  line  of  municipal    imposts.     The  night- 


fares  are  exigible  from  one  hour  after  sunset  till  sunrise.    ■  j)^p 


1.30 
l.SD 
1.- 
1. - 


Per  Drive  (including  drive  from  the  station  to  the  town)  ■  1.  — 

Bp  Time:  1st  Va^' 1 1-  20 

„         2nd  Vt  hr 1  —  90 

n         each  additional  Vs  l^r II  —  76 

Outside  the  town,  for  the  first  Vs  ^^'  ^  ^T^-t  ^or  each  Vthr.  additional 
1  fr.  —  Each  large  article  of  luggage  60  c,  light  articles  free. 

Bleetriis  Tramways  (comp.  the  Plan  and  the  Hap,  p.  648;  7a.m.- 
10  p.m. ;  tips  not  customary).  Details  of  both  the  electric  and  steam  tram- 
ways may  be  found  in  the  ''Orctrio  dH  Tramwape  JlorentinP  (10  c.,  obtainable 
at  the  office  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo),  as  well  as  in  the  larger  time-tables 
mentioned  on  p.  xvi. 

1.  Piaaa  de'  Giudici  (PI.  E,  6>Lungamo  della  Zecca  Vecchia  (PI.  G,  H, 

1,  7)  -  Viali  di  Girconvallazione  -  Piazza  degU  Zuavi  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2\\  every 
10  min.  (fares  10-20  c).  —  2.  Piazza  del  Duomo  (W.  side-,  PI.  E,  4) -Porta 
al  Prato  (PI.  B,  G.  l)-Ponte  aQle  Hosse-Camn«  (Piazzale  del  Be;  p.  553); 
every  1/2  br.  (20  c).  —  3.  Piazza  del  Duomo-VoriSk  al  Prato-Barriera  Ponte 
air  Asse-Bifredi  (p.  568;  16  20  c.)-Castello  (p.  653;  20-25  c;  in  36  min.> 
Setio  (p.  554;  30-35  c);  every  10-20  minutes.  —  4.  Piazza  del  Duomo  (8.  side; 
PI.  F,  4)  -  Barriera  della  (^uerce  (comp.  PL  I.  3)  -  Le  Lune-San  Dc  menico 
(p.  556;  30c.)-Regresso  di  Maiano  (p.  555;  40c.)-F%esoU  (p.  656;  50  c.); 
every  30  min.  in  «/*  l*'-  The  open  extra  car  stops  at  San  Domenico.  — 
5.  Piazza  del  Duomo -Via  Ghibellina  (PI.  F,  G,  H,  6-7) -Via  Fra  Angelico 
(PI.  I,  7,  8)-Barriera  Affrico  Ponte  a  Hensola  (p.  557;  '20-25  c.)-  SeU^fiuau 

.  (p.  567 ;  80-35  c.) ;  every  22  min.  (to  Settignano  only  every  66  min.  in  the  morn- 
ing) in  V2  ^^'  —  6.  Piazza  del  XHtomo  -  Piazza  Beccana  (PI.  I,  6) -Barriera 
Aretina-^ve(«a»o ;  every  11  min.  (20-35  c).  —  7.  Piazza  del  /Hiomo-Piazia 
de'  Giudici  (on  the  return  journey  by  Piazza  Santa  Groce)-Ponte  alle  Grasie 
(PI.  E,  F,  6,  7) -Barriera  San  Kiccol6  (PI.  H,  8;  10-15 c.) -  JJay»o  a  BipoU 
(20-25  c.) ;  every  17  minutes.  —  8,  Linea  del  Viale  dei  Colli  (p.  649) :  Piazxa 
del  Duomo -Ponte  alle  Grazie-Barriera  San  Viccol6 •  Piazzale  Michelangelo 
(PI.  F,  G,  8;  p.  549;  20  c.) -Torre  al  Gallo  (26  c.;  below  the  view -point 
mentioned  at  p.  b6i)-Gelsomino  (see  below;  80  c);  every  34  min.  in  >/«  hr.  — 
The  afternoon  cars  to  Fiesole  and  Gelsomino  are  usually  crowded  during 
the  tourist'Season. 

Steam  Tramways.  1.  Linea  dd  Chianii:  Porta  Bomana  (PI.  A,  7)- 
Poggio  Imperiale  (p.  650;  5  min.  below  the  Institute)- Gelsomino  (see  above; 
10-20 c.)-Certo8a  (p.  661;  20-36  c.)Tavarnuzze-San  Gasciano  (90-1  fr.  20c)- 
Oreve  (1  fr.  30-1  fr.  70  c.):  to  the  Gertosa  16  times  daily  in  23  min.  - 

2.  Piazza  Ceztello  (PI.  B,  C,  4) -Porta  San  Frediano  (PI.  B,  4) - Casellins- 
Lastra  (p.  441)-Ponte  a  Signa-Por^o  di  Mezzo.  —  8.  Piazza  della  SUuim 
fPl.  D,  8)-Broz£i-Powto  a  Caiano  (p.  663);  6  times  daUy  (TO-90  c.)  ia 
IVs  hr.  —  4.   Via  de'  Pecori  (PI.  E,  i)- Piazza  della  Stazion6-Oampi-/V«to 
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(p.  lK)i  6  timM  daUy  (80c.-l  fr.  10  c,  retarn*  tickeU  95  6.-1  fr.  60  e.) 
in  iVs  lir. 

OlftaibatM  (7  a.m.-9  p.m.  \  10  c.)  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  the 
Foiia  Somana  (PI.  A,  7;  abo  reached  by  a  line  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo), 
the  Porta  San  FrtdUmo  (PI.  B,  i),  the  Porta  ai  Prato  (PI.  B,  G,  1),  the 
Piatta  deW  Indipntdmua  (PI.  F,  3),  along  the  Via  San  Gallo  to  the  Pottte 
Bo*$o  (PI.  I,  1),  along  the  Via  Cavoar  to  the  Barriera  ddU  Curo  (comp. 
PI.  I,  1),  along  the  Via  Gino  Gapponi  (PI.  H,  I,  8)  to  the  Barriera  delta 
Querci  (comp.  PI.  I,  3),  to  the  Piaeea  d^AMeglio  (Pi.  I,  6),  and  the  Piasea 
Beccaria  {Porta  aOa  Croee;  PI.  I,  6). 


Post  Ofaee  (PI.  E,5,  6)  in  the  Ufflzi,  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
(branch-offices  at  the  railway-station  and  at  Via  della  Vigna  Ivuora  15, 
Via  de'  Vecchietti  6,  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  1,  Piazza  Gavour  5,  Via  Qiug. 
Verdi,  and  Piazza  di  Porta  Bomana  1). 

Telepntph  OflLee  in  the  Palazzo  ITonflnito  (PI.  F,  6;  p.  604),  Via  del 
Proconsolo  12;  also  at  the  abore^mentioned  branch  post-offices. 


GoBSiilatea.  British  Consul  General,  Major  Percy  Chapman^  Via  Torna- 
bnoni  2-4  5  vice-consal,  Mr.  Plaed.  American  Consul,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  Quay. 
Via  Tomabuoni  10;  vice-consul,  Mr.  SpirUo  Bemardi.  —  International 
Lawyer,  Mr,  Thotnas  CMlds^  M.  A.,  Counsellor  at  Law  and  Adyocate,  Via 
Ginori  14. 

Physidaaa  (hour  of  consultation  generally  2-3) :  Dr.  Alex.  R.  Coldstream, 
Lungarno  Guicciardini  11 ;  Dr.  Qeraid  Oarry,  Via  dei  Vecchietti  2 ;  Dr.Edicard 
A.  Gatee,  ViaPale&tro  A;  Dr.  ^emierson,  Piazza  Strozzi  2;  Dr.  Kireh  (Ameri- 
c«n).  Via  MontebeUo  5;  Dr.  C.  R.  Parhe  (American),  Via  Garibaldi  6; 
Dr.  Faujae  (German),  Via  del  Gampidoglio  2 ;  Dr.  Qrazzi,  Borgo  dei  Greci  10; 
Dr.  Erayl  (German),  Piazza  degli  Ottaviani  3  (PI.  D,  4);  Dr.  LevUr  (Swiss), 
Via  Jacopo  da  Diacceto  16;  Prof.  2^%  (Italian),  Via  Masaccio  14  (speaks 
German) ;  Dr.  Celoni  (for  children),  Piaaza  deir  Indipendenza  9 ;  Dr.  Paggi. 
Via  Kaiionale  12  (speaks  English);  Dr.  GiglioUy  Via  del  Gampidoglio  2 
(speaks  English);  Dr.  R.  BaideUi  (homeopath;  speaks  English),  Via  Vigna 
NuoTa29;  Dr.  Olivetti  (for  children),  Via  Cavour  77.  —  Dbmtists:  Sehaffner 
(American),  Via  dei  Gerretaai  8;  Dr.  Heinu  (American;  away  in  summer). 
Via  Borg<^fni8santi  5 ;  Dwm.  Via  Tornabuoni  9 ;  Benmenuti^  Via  dell^  Arci- 
veflcoTado  2.  —  Hospital  (Maison  de  Santi)  in  the  Villa  Betania,  outside 
the  Porta  Bomana,  comer  of  the  Viale  del  Poggio  Imperiale  and  the  Via 
Torricelli,  for  the  sick  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities;  7-10  fr.  per  day, 
poor  patients  gratis.  English  Hospital,  YUla  Regina  NataUa,  Via  Bolog- 
nese  &,  dharge  7-12  fr.  per  day. 

Oheaiato.  English :  Rolberte  A  Co.^  Via  Tornabuoni  17 ;  Anglo-American 
Stores^  Via  Gavour  39.  <3krmaa:  MUnstermannj  Via  Borgognissanti  15,  Far- 
macia  IfOefoMionaU,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  6;  Januen,  Via  dei  Fossi  10 
(PI.  D,  4);  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy,  Via  Vigna  Nuova  20.  —  Nurtea  may 
be  engaged  through  the  chemists  or  by  application  to  the  HoUond  Institute 
of  TrcOned  Nurses,  Piazza  d'Arno  5,  to  the  BngUsh  Nwreing  Sisters,  Via 
Ferrttccio,  or  to  the  Morienheim  (German),  Via  de'  Serragli  110.  —  Teresa 
Orkmdini,  Via  dei  Geppi  3,  visits  ladies  at  their  own  residences  for  hair- 
dreMing,  shampooing,  etc. 

Baths.  atabiUmento  Balneario,  Via  de'  Pecori  8  (PL  E,  4);  at  Via  Boni- 
fasio  Lupi(Pl.  G,  1;  bath  80  c,  good);  Baroneelli,  Borgo  Santi  Apostoli  16 
(1  fr.)  t  Francesehi,  Via  della  Vigna  Nuova  19  and  Via  di  Parione  28.  — 
Biver-baths  on  the  Amo,  in  summer. 


Shops.  The  best  shops  are  to  be  found  in  the  Via  Tornabuoni,  Via 
de"  Fossi,  and  Via  de'  Cerretani.  —  The  establishment  Alle  CitUt  d^Italia 
(Fratelli  Bocconi),  Via  degli  Speziali  (PI.  E,  5),  is  a  branch  of  the  large 
''general  provider'  mentioned  at  p.  190. 
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BookMUcn.  B.  Su^er,  Via  Toniabuoni  90;  Jtor  S  FMM,  Limsanio 
A('«iaio]i  24 ;  Boeea,  Vis  do'  Cerretani  S\  Oeorg*  A,  Coif,  Via  Tornabfuoni  17; 
Paggi^  Via  Tomabnoiii  10$  Bemporxtd  e  ItgUo,  Via  del  Proeonaolo  7; 
Ohchti.  Longamo  AceialoU  4  (old  books).  —  Miuie  aad  pianoa  may  be 
hii-ed  of  BriMti  ^  ITieolai,  Via  Cerretoni)  Q.  CuchgrM  A  C%>.,  PUua 
AatiBori. — Baadiaff  Boona.  *  VimLtmm,  Via  del  Veeehietti  6  (PI.  B,  4),  open 
8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  admlMion  50  c,  per  week  3,  per  month  7,  per  quarter 
14  ft.  \  Cireolo  FiMogieo,  Via  Tomabuoni  4  (sabseription  for  a  montb  4  ft.). 
—  Oirenlatiiic  LibxarlM.  *  FiMiMiix,  flee  abore  (1  fir.  per  week) ;  Vamti^  Via 
Tornabuoni  12,  Italian  and  French  booka;  Cireolo  ArtMUo^  Via  de'  Paeei 
(PL  F,  4),  art  periodicala,  etc.  —  Newapapera.  La  Jfationo^  FUrtunotea 
(6  c),  Tht  Italian  Qatette  (weekly ;  20  c),  ete.  —  Literary  Ofdce  (Hiu 
MeO't),  Via  Por  Santa  Haria  10.  —  Artiat's  Colours,  €Hm.  Giannini^  Via 
Toruabnoni  13  and  Piazza  Pitti  17. 

Fhotographa.  Alinari^  Via  Xazionale  8  and  Via  degli  Stroczi  1;  Brogi^ 
Via  Tomabuoni  1  \  Anderson,  Via  de*  Cerretani  10,  pictures  and  aeulptnre 
at  tbeae  three;  Pint^  Lungamo  AedaioU  10  (landscapefl,  pietarea,  sculp- 
tare);  Compagnia  Botograjflea ,  Lungamo  AcciaioH  2  bis  (photographic 
materials  also);  also  at  the  stationers'  (eartolerie). 

Antiquities.  Cottantini,  Lungamo  Ouicciardini  7;  CiempoKniy  Via  del 
Sole  11;  OlivotH,  Via  Tomabuoni  14;  Pacini  (Etruscan  articles),  Via  del 
FoBsi  25. 

Works  of  Art.  Pictdbxs  :  Pitani,  Via  Borgognissanti  8 ;  Meuiniy  Piazza 
Ponte  alia  Garraia  3.  Copies  of  paintings  may  be  obtained  at  Pisanrs, 
or  ordered  direct  from  the  copyists  in  the  galleries.  —  Sgulptdbbs  :  ^riUi, 
Via  de'  Fossi  iiLapini,  Via  de*  Fossi  and  Piazza  Hanin ;  Bomandii,  Lun- 
gamo Acciaioli  22;  Batzanii^  Lungamo  Cor»1ni  12.  —  Plaster  Casts.  LelU, 
Corso  de*  Tintori  56.  —  Majolica:  Sodetit  CeranUca  Richard- Oinori,  Via 
Bondinelli  7  (PL  E,  4;  permesso  for  Doccia,  see  p.  554);  Caniagalli^  Via 
Senese  21  (PI.  A,  7;  factory,  visitors  admitted),  artistic  reproductions  of 
antiques ;  ManifaUwa  di  8igiM  (Bondi;  terracotta  copies),  depot  of  the 
factory  at  Signa  (p.  441),  Via  de'  Veeehietti  3;  8al9ini  df  Co.,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele  62;  ManifaUura  di  FontebuoM  CL'Arte  della  Ceramica*),  Via  Ar- 
nolfo,  modem  ware.  —  Wood  GARViMOg  (figures,  ornamental  worka,  fur- 
niture):  OUvotH,  Via  de'  Fossi  31;  Stabilimento  BarbttH,  Via  del  Prato 
(PI.  C,  2 ;  factory,  closed  on  Sun.);  Seghi,  Via  Santa  Caterina  8.  —  Mosaics: 
Scappini,  Via  Tornabuoni  1;  Boti,  Piazza  S.  TrinitJi  1;  Sandrini^  Via  de* 
Fossi.  —  BooK-Covxss  and  othkb  Asticlss  nr  Vbllum:  CSt^cM,  Piasza 
del  Duomo  15;  Doriy  Borgo  Santi  Apostoli  14;  Giannint,  Piazza  Pitti  19. 

Artiats  (American  and  English).  Paintsbb  :  Spenctr  Stanhope,  Via  Lungo 
il  Mugnone  11 ;  M.  M.  Berthoud,  Via  Lungo  il  Mugnone  19 ;  Isaac  E.  Orcdgh, 
Villa  Stafa  Montughi;  Prof.  Bug.  Meeks,  Piazza  Donatello  8  (2-4  p.m.); 
Henry  R.  Neumum^  Piazza  dei  Rossi  1;  Stephen  B.  Parker ,  Via  Melarancio  2; 
Fr.  W.  lioring.  Via  Ventisette  AprDe  18.  —  Scdlptobs:  A.  B.  HarwiUh^ 
Via  del  Prato  89;  Prof.  L.  G.  Mead,  Via  degli  Arttsti  A;  L.  Pomerg,  Via 
Poggio  Imperiale;  Preston  Powers,  Via  Farinato  degli  Uberti  1;  J^.  L. 
JTtompson,  Viale  in  Curva  11. 

Art  Kxhibitiona.  iSodetii  ArHsiica.  Piazza  DonateUo  6  (PI.  I,  4);  Boeietd 
delle  Belle  Arti,  Via  della  Oolonna,  in  April  and  May,  daily  10-6  (adm.  1  fr., 
Sun.  50  c).  —  latituto  Storico  Artistieo,  Viale  Principessa  Margheritat  19, 
second  floor  (PI.  F,  1 );  director,  Prof.  Brockhaue. 

Gooda  Ag«nta.  Humbert,  Via  Tomabuoni  20;  AngUhAmerUxm  Supplg 
Stores^  Via  Cavour  41  (also  storage  of  luggage,  ete.) ;  Kitmui,  Via  dell' 
OriYolo  45;  Jacky,  Bummever,  ^  Co.,  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Kov6lla  26. 

Tourist  Bureau.    Cook  A  Son,  Via  Tornabuoni  10. 

Baakera.  French,  Lemon,  Jb  Co.,  Cook  A  Sons,  Whiibg,  Maquag,  4b  Co., 
Via  Tomabuoni  4, 10,  A  5;  Steinh&usUn  A  Co.,  Via  del  Proconsolo  10 ;  KuaUr 
A  Co.,  Via  Tomabuoni  12:  Bemet,  Via  degli  Strozxi  3D;  Bmua  CommereUOe 
Italiana,  Via  Bufalini  7  (PI.  F,  G,  4).  —  Honey  Ohangera.  Oredtto  ItatUmo, 
Via  Tomabuoni  17  and  Via  de'  Cerretani  2. 

Teaehera  of  music  and  Italian  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  chenxiata*, 
or  at  the  booksellers'.  —  IstiUOo  Bettino  Rieasoli,  an  Anglo-Italian  school 
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for  hojB  (headmuter,  Mr.  O.  B.  Begg),  Via  Santa  Reparata  111.  —  Snglith 
High  School  and  InttmaUonal  ItuHtuie.  for  OhrU  (principaL  Mrs.  A.  wolf- 
Mengaszi),  ViUa  PepoU,  Via  OoUetto  3. 

SBcUah  Chorehea.    Holv  TrimUy  (PI.  H,  2),  Via  La  Marmora,  behind 
S.  Marco;  services  at  8.90,  11,  12.16,  4.45,  and  6  (Key.  A.  Knollys).  —  St, 

MarVi        '    -  "   -    -       •    '^  ■""-   -    '-' 

and5( 

Carmine  1    . 

ables).  —  FrubyUrian  8erviee\  Lungamo  Ouicciardini  11;  at  U  and  8  (Bev. 

A.  8.  Mactavish).  —  Waldetuian  Strviee  (p. 44;  Italian),  on  Sunday:!  at  11  a.m. 

in  the  Palazzo  Salviati,  Via  dei  Serragli  61.  -^  Church  of  St.  Jos^h  (for 

English -fpeaking  (Tatholies),   Via  S.  (^aterina.  —  JTew  Jerusalem  Church 

(English  service),  Piazza  Beecaria. 

Olahs.    Flareneo  Club  (English),  Via  Borgognissanti  6;    Circolo  delV 
UnUmty  ViaTomabuoniT;  Italian  Alpine  Ctub^  Via  Tomabuoni  4. 


The«tres  (comp.  p.  zziv).  *Teairo  delta  Pergola  (PI.  G^,  6),  erected 
in  1638,  remodelled  in  1867,  Via  della  Pergola  12,  for  operas  and  ballet, 
representations  during  a  few  months  only  in  winter  (adm.  8  fr. ;  box-office. 
Via  del  Corso  7.  PI.  P,  5);  Nieeolini  (PI.  F,  4),  Via  Bicasoli  8,  plays;  Verdi 
(PI.  P,  G,  6),  Via  Guiseppe  Verdi,  operas  and  ballet;  PolUeoma  Fiorenlino 
(PI.  B,  2),  (^rso  Vitt.  Emanuele;  PoliUama  Natimale  (PI.  E,  8),  Via  Nazionale, 
operettas,  comedies,  and  eqaestrian  performances.  —  Alhambra  (PI.  I,  6,  7), 
Piazza  Beccaria,  variety  theatre. 

Popular  Festivals.  On  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  (B^ana; 
Jan.  6th)  the  ^Street  Arabs"  perambulate  the  streets  with  horns,  torches, 
and  shouting,  and  the  feast  itself  is  celebrated  by  a  universal  exchange 
of  presents.  —  During  the  Camioal  several  'Veg]ioni"  or  masked  balls  are 
held.  —  On  Good  Friday  there  is  a  procession  in  Renaissance  costumes  in 
the  village  of  OraeHna^  in  the  Ema  valley  (omn.  from  the  Vico  del  Como. 
behind  the  Palazzo  Veeehio).  —  Saturday  h^ore  Easter.  *Lo  Scoppio  del 
Carro\  a  chariot  laden  with  fireworks,  is  driven  to  the  front  of  the  cathe- 
dnd,  and  its  contents  ignited  about  noon  by  a  rocket  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove  CColombina*),  which  descends  from  the  high -altar  along  a  string. 
The  *dove*  is  ignited  during  the  'Gloria'  on  a  stone  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  Florence  by  Pazzo  de'  Pazzi  in  1009.  Its  course 
is  watehed  with  great  interest  by  the  thousands  of  country  people  assembled 
in  the  piazza,  as  its  regularity  or  irregularity  is  supposed  to  presage  a 
good  or  a  bad  harvest  respectively.  The  car  is  then  dragged  by  four  white 
oxen  (from  the  dairy-farm  in  the  Cascine)  to  the  Via  del  Proconsolo,  and 
the  remaining  fireworks  are  let  off  at  the  Canto  de*  Pazzi  (p.  504).  —  On 
Aseension  Day  COiomo  dei  OrUW)  the  people  go  out  to  the  Cascine  before 
daybreak,  breakfast  on  the  grass,  and  amuse  themselves  till  evening.  — 
In  the  old  quarters  the  inhabitants  of  each  street  celebrate  the  day  of  their 
patron-saint  with  music  and  fireworks.  —  According  to  an  ancient  custom 
the  Fioritaper  Savonarola  takes  place  on  May  23Td.  when  the  spot  on  which 
the  stake  was  erected  (p.  474J  is  strewn  with  flowers.  —  At  the  Festa 
dello  Staiuto,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  there  are  a  parade  in  the  Cascine 
and  an  illumination  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  after  dark.  —  The  Festival  of 
St.  John  on  24th  June  is  observed  by  fireworks,  etc.  —  On  June  29th  the 
neighbouring  villas  are  illuminated. 

Flower  Market.  On  Thurs.  8-2  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo  (p.  475).  —  Prin- 
cipal market  in  the  Mercato  Centrale  Cp.  539). 


Diary.  Churches  generally  open  the  whole  day,  except  from  12.80  to  2  or 
3  p.m. ;  the  Cathedral  and  the  church  of  Santissima  Annunziata  (p.  510) 
are  open  all  day.  —  Collections  belonging  to  government  are  closed  on 
pnblic  holidays,  which  include  the  last  Sun.  during  the  Carnival,  June  24th 
(the  festival  of  San  Giovanni  Patrono),  June  29th  (the  festival  of  S8.  Peter 
and  Paul),  and  Sept.  20th,  besides  those  mentioned  on  p.  xxiv.  Artists,  etc., 
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m*7  obt«lB  JVm  Tick€U  and  F^rmitiion  to  copvpaimU»g*  at  tbe  'DireuoBe\ 

in  the  Uffizi  (applications  see  p.  zziT). 

^Aceadimia  di  Belle  Arti  (p.  520),  see  Galleria  Antica  e  Mbdema, 
Sanf  ApolUmta  (frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Gastagno,  etc.),  week-days,  104, 

26 e.,  Son.,  10-2,  free:  p.  635. 

*  Archaeological  Museum  with  the  Oaileria  degli  Araxei,  week-days,  104, 
adm.  1  fr.,  Sun.,  10-2,  gratis  (see  p.  511). 

Bargello^  see  Mugeo  NaxiondU. 

Biblioieea  Laurentiana  (p.  527),  week-days,  10-4  (April-Oct.  8-12). 

Bibl.  Marueelliana  (p.  518),  week-days,  9-5  (Oct.  9-4,  Not. -Feb.  9-3, 
and  6-9). 

Bibl.  Rationale  Centrale  (p.  498),  weekdays,  10-4. 

Bibl.  Riecardiana  (p.  518),  week-days  9-3  (in  summer  7-1). 

BigaOo  (p.  477),  week-days  till  noon  and  1-8,  gratuity  (30-60  c). 

*Boboli  Oarden  (p.  546),  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.  A  Thurs.  aftei^ 
noons*,  on  Tues.  afternoon  only  to  those  provided  with  a  ^permesso"  from 
the  'Amministrazione'  of  the  Pal.  Pitti  (see  below). 

Cathedral  Mttseumj  see  Muaeo  di  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 

Oenacolo  di  FuUgno,  week-days,  10-4,  50  c.  Sun.,  10-2,  free  Cp.  529). 

CMottro  deUo  Scalxo  (Andrea  del  Sarto's  frescoes),  week-days,  10-4, 
adm.  25  c.,  San.,  iO-2,  free  (p.  524). 

•Oaileria  Antica  e  Modema^  week-days,  10-4,  Ifr.,  Sun.,  10-2,  £ree  (p.  5Q0). 

Qal.  degli  Aratti.  see  Archeeological  Museum. 

Oal.  Buonarroti,  daily,  exc.  Sun.  and  festivals,  104;  Ifr.,  Hon.  and 
Thurs.  free  (p.  508). 

Gal.  Corsini,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10-3  (p.  53i). 

**Gal.  PiUi  (Gal.  PalaUna;  p.  583),  week-days,  104,  Ifr.,  Sun.,  10-2, 
gratis.    Usually  crowded  in  the  morning  during  the  season. 

•*Gal.  degli  Uffixi  (p.  484),  week-days,  10-4,  1  fr.,  Sun.,  10-2,  gratis. 
Usually  over-crowded  in  the  morning  during  the  tourist-season. 

*8a»  LorentOy  new  sacristy  and  chapel  of  the  princes,  week-days,  104, 
adm.  1  fr.  (Sun.,  10-2,  free),  pp.  528,  527. 

Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de^  Pazzi  (Perugino^s  frescoes),  week-days,  10-4, 
adm.  25  c.  Sun.,  10-2,  free  (p.  516). 

Museo  di  Fisiea  e  Storia  Naturale  (p.  547),  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat., 
10^4  (in  winter  10-3). 

Mueeo  Indiano,  Wed.  and  Sat.,  9-3,  free  (p.  520). 

Mueeo  dei  Lavori  in  Fietre  Dure^  daily,  1(>4,  closed  on  Sun.  (p.  521). 

*Museo  di  San  Marco,  week-days,  104,  1  fr. ;  Sun.,  10-2,  gratis  (p.  518). 

*  Museo  di  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  daily,  10-4  (Oct. -March,  10-3)  ^  506.; 
on  Sun.  free  (p.  482). 

*  Museo  Rationale,  week-days,  104,  1  fr.;  on  Sun.,  10-2,  gratis  (p.  499). 
Museo  degli  StrumenH  (p.  524),  Tues.,  Thurs.^  and  Sat.,  10-12. 
Ognissanti  (Last  Supper  by  Dom.  Ghirlandaio),  week-days,  10-4,  26  c, 

Sun.,  10-2,  free  (p.  535). 

Opera  del  Duomo^  see  Museo  di  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 

Falaszo  Pitti  (royal  apartments  and  silven  room),  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sun., 
10-4  (fee  in  the  silver-room  30-50  c,  in  the  royal  apartments  V«-i^r.); 
tickets  issued  (free)  at  the  'Amministrazione  della  Keal  Gasa^  in  the  third 
court  of  the  palace,  to  the  left  of  the  central  entrance  (p.  546). 

PeOcuzo  Riccardi,  daily,  10-4,  on  Sun.  A  holidays,  10-2$  gratuity  90-50  c 
(p.  517). 

Palazzo  Veechio,  daily,  except  Sun.  and  festivals,  10-3  (in  summer, 
10-4);  see  p.  472. 

San  Salvi  (Last  Supper  by  Andrea  del  Sarto),  week-days,  104,  25  c,  Son., 
10-2,  free  (p.  568). 

Scalto,  see  C^iostro  ddlo  Scalzo. 

Ko  charge  is  made  in  the  public  collections  for  keeping  sticks  um- 
brellas, etc.    On  gratuities,  see  p.  xv. 

Ohief  Attractions  (5  days).  1st  Day.  Homing:  Piazza  della  Signoria, 
with  the  Palazzo  Veechio  and  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  (pp.  472-476);  OaOsfiM 
degli  Uffizi  (p.  484).    Afternoon :  Torre  al  Gallo,  ViaU  dei  Colli,  and  Baa 
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Miniato  (pp.  649,  660).  —  2nd  Day.  Horning:  Or  San  Michel*  (p.  476) -> 
Piatta  del  Duomo^  with  the  BaptUtery^  Cathedral^  and  Campanile  (pp.  477- 
481) ;  Museo  di  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  (p.  482).  Afternoon :  Fie»ole  (p.  564).  — 
3rd  Day.  M oming :  Santa  Oroce  (p.  605) ;  Muaeo  NatUmtde  (p.  499).  Afternoon  •, 
Archaeological  Museum  (p.  511)^  SaniUHma  Annvntiata  (p.  510).  —  4th  Day. 
Morning:  Pal.  Riecardi  (p.  517);  S.  Marco  and  the  monastery  (p.  518), 
Academy  (p.  620).  Afternoon:  San  Lorenzo  (p.  626)  with  the  Neva  Sacristy 
(p.  523);  Santa  Maria  Novella  (p.  529)*,  the  Ca$cine  (p.  552).  —  5th  Day. 
Morning:  Pal.  Strotxi  (p.  532),  Via  Tomabuoni.  and  Piazza  Santa  Trinitdi 
(p.  533);  Santo  Spirito  (p.  636);  PitH  Gallery  (p.  538).  Afternoon:  Santa  Maria 
del  Carmine  (p.  537);  Bdboli  Garden  (p.  646).  —  In  gnmmer  an  excursion 
should  be  made  to  Vallombroea  (p.  568). 

For  farther  details  than  this  Handbook  affords,  visitors  may  be  referred 
to  the  Misses  Eomer^s  ^Walks  in  Florence',  W.  D.  HoweUs'  ^Tuscan  Cities' 
(inelading  'A  Florentine  Mosaic'),  Grant  Alkn^s  'Florence',  iSfar*'* 'Florence', 
Edmund  G.  Gardner's  'Story  of  Florence'  (London,  19C0),  i2ti«Mn'«  'Mornings 
in  Florence',  and  Mrs.  OUphanVs  'Makers  of  Florence'.  See  also  'The  First 
Two  Oentaries  of  the  History  of  Florence^  by  Prof.  Pasquak  Villari^ 
'Bomola'j^y  George  Bliotj  'Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence',  by  Laurence 
Mutton  (1897),  'Tnscan  and  Venetian  Artists',  hjHope  Rea  (2nd  ed.  iLondon, 
1904),  'The  Florentine  Painters  of  tl^e  Renaissance',  by  Bemhard  Berenson, 
and  'Echoes  of  Old  Florence',  by  Leader  Scott  (2nd  edit.,  1901). 

Florence,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Taseany, 
In  1865-71  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  now  that  of  the 
province  of  its  own  name,  the  seat  of  an  archhlshop,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  8th  Italian  army-corps,  ranks  with  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Venice  as  one  of  the  most  attractlTe  towns  in  Italy.  While  in  ancient 
times  Rome  was  the  grand  centre  of  ItaUan  development,  Florence 
has  since  the  middle  ages  superseded  it  as  the  focus  of  intellectual 
life.  The  modem  Italian  language  and  literature  have  emanated 
chiefly  firom  Florence ,  and  the  fine  arts  also  attained  the  zenith  of 
their  glory  here.  An  amazing  profusion  of  treasures  of  art,  such  as 
no  other  locality  possesses  within  so  narrow  limits,  reminiscences 
of  a  history  which  has  influenced  the  whole  of  Europe,  perpetuated 
by  numerous  and  imposing  monuments,  and  lastly  the  delightful 
environs  of  the  city  comhine  to  render  Florence  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  places  in  the  world. 

'Who  can  describe  the  enchanting  view  of  this  art-city  of  Tuscany 
and  the  world,  Florence,  with  its  surrounding  gardens?  who  paint  the 
distant  horizon,  from  Fiesole  smiling  at  us  with  its  fair  towers,  to  the 
blue  ridge  of  the  Lucca  Mountains  standing  out  against  the  golden  back- 
ground of  the  western  sky?  Here  everything  betrays  the  work  of  gen- 
eration after  generation  oi  ingenious  men.  Like  a  water-lily  rising  on 
the  mirror  of  the  lake,  so  rests  on  this  lovely  ground  the  still  more  lovely 
Florence,  with  its  everlasting  works  and  its  inexhaustible  riches.  From 
the  bold  airy  tower  of  the  palace,  rising  like  a  slender  mast,  to  Brunei* 
leschi's  wondrous  dome  of  Uie  Cathedral,  from  the  old  house  of  the  Spin! 
to  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  most  imposing  the  world  has  ever  seen,  from  the 
garden  of  the  Franciscan  convent  to  tiie  beautiful  environs  of  the  Oascine, 
all  are  full  of  incomparable  grace.  Each  street  of  Florence  contains  a  world 
of  art;  the  walls  of  the  ci^  are  the  calyx  containing  the  fairest  flowers 
of  the  human  mind;  —  and  this  is  but  the  richest  gem  in  the  diadem 
with  which  the  Italian  people  have  adorned  the  earth.'    (Leo). 

Florence  (170  ft.),  Italian  FirensCj  formerly  Fiorenza,  from  the 
Latin  Florentia,  justly  entitled  *la  hella',  is  situated  in  43° 46'  N. 
latitude,  and  11^21' E.  longitude,  on  both  banks  of  the  Amo,  an  in- 
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slgDlflcant  river  except  in  rainy  weather,  in  a  charming  valley  of 
moderate  width,  picturesquely  enclosed  by  the  foothills  of  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  N.  and  by  the  spurs  of  the  MonU  di  Chianti  (p.  xxili)  on 
the  S.  On  the  S.  the  heights  rise  more  immediately  from  the  river, 
on  the  N.,  where  the  highest  visible  peak  is  the  Monte  MoreUo  (p.  554), 
they  are  3-4  M.  distant,  while  towards  the  N.  W.,  in  the  direction  of 
Prato  and  Pistoia,  the  valley  expands  considerably.  The  sudden 
transitions  of  temperature  which  frequently  occur  here  are  trying  to 
persons  in  delicate  health.  The  pleasantest  months  are  April,  May, 
and  the  first  half  of  June,  the  second  half  of  September,  October, 
and  November.  The  winter  is  disproportionately  cold  (minimum 
1 11/2®  Fahr. ;  mean  temperature  of  January  41®  Fahr.) ;  July  (mean 
76® ',  maximum  103®)  and  August  are  very  hot,  and  colds  are  most 
dangerous  at  this  season.  The  average  annual  rain-fall  (111  days 
with  rain  or  snow)  is  35  inches.  —  The  drinking-water  of  Florence, 
mainly  filtered  water  from  the  Ari\o,  is  not  considered  very  whole- 
some. 

During  the  struggle  for  the  creation  of  a  ^United  Italy'  Florence 
was  for  a  short  time  (1865-71)  the  capital  of  the  country ;  but  this 
honour,  though  it  gave  a  momentary  stimulus  to  the  progress  of  the 
city,  ultimately  (1878)  resulted  in  a  financial  collapse.  Owing  to 
the  very  slight  development  of  trade  and  manufactures  Florence 
awakes  to  activity  only  during  the  tourist-season.  —  As  early  as  the 
15th  cent.  Florence  is  said  to  have  contained  90,000  Inhab.,  in 
1901  it  had  about  152,000  besides  a  garrison  of  5500.  The  Floren- 
tines have  ever  been  noted  for  the  vigour  of  their  reasoning  powers 
and  for  their  pre-eminence  in  artistic  talent. 

History.  According  to  recent  discoveries,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Florence  at  a  very  early  date  (in  the 
so-called  'Villanova  period").  This  did  not  attain  any  great  importance 
until  about  B.C.  187,  when  the  Roman  Via  CatHa  was  prolonged  to  Arezzo, 
Florentia,  and  Bologna.  In  B.C.  90  Florentia  and  Fsesolie  (Fiesole)  received 
the  Latin  mnnicipal  franchise,  and  a  decade  later,  under  Sulla,  they  be- 
came military  colonies.  The  Boman  Florence,  which  lay  near  the  Amo, 
to  the  "N.  of  the  present  Ponte  Vecchio,  possessed  a  Capitol,  a  Temple  of 
the  Triad  (Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva),  Thermse  for  men  and  women, 
and  an  Amphitheatre. 

Only  the  scantiest  records  of  its  history  during  the  early  middle  ages  are 
to  be  found  I  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  until  the  death  of  Countess 
Matilda  (p.  424)  in  1115  Florence  remained  a  place  of  little  importance. 
Its  earliest  chronicler  definitely  dates  the  rise  of  its  prosperity  from  1125, 
in  which  year  Fiesole  was  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants  transplanted  to 
Florence.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  its  success  in 
warfare  and  its  great  and  rapidly  growing  manufactures  had  alre&dy 
transformed  it  into  the  most  important  community  in  Central  Italy.  The 
government  of  the  town  was  carried  on  by  the  nobles  (Orandi)  tiirongh 
four  (afterwards  six)  consuls^  assisted  by  a  council  of  100  Buonvotninu 
From  1207  onwards  the  judicial  functions  were  entrusted  to  the  PodesUk^ 
a  foreign  nobleman  of  legal  erudition  elected  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
afterwards  increased  to  a  year.  The  Florentines  maintained  their  pristine 
simplicity  and  virtue  longez  than  was  usual  in  Italian  cities.  The  nobles, 
however,  lived  in  hitter  feuds  with  each  other,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Buondelmonte  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in  1215  were  divided  between  the 
two  hostile  camps  of  the  Ouelphs  and  the  GMbellines.   Under  the  Emperor 
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Frederick  n.  the  Ghibellines  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  supremacy,  but  on 
his  death  in  1350  the  Guelphs  secured  the  upper  hand.  As  in  consequence 
of  these  conflicts  the  sway  of  the  nobility  proved  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  city,  the  people  in  1250  organised  a  kind  of  national  guard 
of  their  own,  commanded  by  a  ^Gapitano  del  PopoIo\  who  was  assisted  by 
»  coancil  of  12  ^Ancients*  CAntianC)  and  96  ^Corporals^  (CtgwraU).  About 
the  same  time  (1252)  was  first  coined  the  golden  Horin^  which  soon  became  a 
general  standard  of  value,  and  marks  the  leading  position  taken  by  Florence 
in  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  guilds  of  the  wool-weavers  and  cloth- 
makers  maintained  agents  in  Venice,  Paris,  Bruges,  and  London;  Floren- 
tine bankers  had  a  hand  in  the  commerce  of  etery  nation,  and,  more 
especially,  exercised  almost  exclusive  control  over  the  money-market  of 
France.  The  continuous  feuds  of  the  nobles  brought  the  republic  into 
collision  witii  other  Tuscan  towns,  of  which  Siena  and  Pisa  were  con- 
spicuous partisans  of  the  Ghibellines.  In  1260  the  Florentines  suffered  a 
crashing  defeat  on  the  Arbia,  near  Hontaperti,  which  cost  the  Guelphs 
their  supremacy  in  the  city.  The  Ghibelline  grandees  proposed  to  raze 
Florence  to  the  ground  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Empoli, 
bat  the  plan  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  noble  Farinata  degli  Uberti. 
-  Oa  the  death  of  Manfred  of  Hohenstaufen  at  the  battle  of  Benevento 
in  1%6,  the  Guelphs  regained  their  power,  and  in  1267  they  elected  Oharlet 
of  Anvou  as  Signor  for  ten  years.  This  election  placed  foreign  princes  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  republic  as  had  been  held  by  the 
emperors,  and  their  representatives  now  shared  the  government  with  the 
municipal  authorities,  which  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent,  had 
included  the  presidents  of  the  seven  greater  Arts,  or  guilds  (Lawyers  and 
Notaries,  Cloth -dealers.  Money-changers,  Wool-weavers,  Silk- workers. 
Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  and  Furriers).  Fourteen  lesser  guilds  were 
afterwards  formed.  In  1282  the  guilds  arrogated  to  themselves  the  supreme 
power,  and  entrusted  the  government  to  a  Signoria  formed  of  their  pre- 
sidenta  or  Priori  (afterwards  restricted  to  eight,  elected  for  two  months). 
The  nobility  were  kept  in  check  by  the  ^Ordinamenti  della  Giustizia\  a 
series  of  strict  regulations  due  to  Giano  deUa  Bella  (1298),  which  were  ad- 
ministered by  a  Oonfahniere  deUa  (TtusMrta,  supported  by  a  civic  militia 
of  iQOO  (afterwards  3000)  men.  The  civic  banner  bore  a  red  cross  upon  a 
white  ground.  After  1900  the  Gonfaloniere  della  Giustizia  became  the 
president  of  the  Priori,  with  whom  were  now  associated  the  sixteen  Gon- 
falonieri  of  the  militia,  the  Uapitano  del  Popolo,  and  (after  1312)  twelve 
magistrates  known  as  Buonuommi.  The  legislative  proposals  of  the  body 
thus  constituted  were  submitted  to  three  councils:  the  Consifflio  del  Popolo^ 
elected  at  first  exclusively  from  the  more  prosperous  citizens  (the  ^popolo 
grasto*),  the  ContiffUo  della  Oredenza^  on  which  the  guild-officials  sat,  and 
the  ConkgUo  del  PodesUi.  Finally  they  were  considered  by  a  General  CouneUy 
formed  of  the  three  separate  councils.  Offices  were  held  but  for  a  short 
term,  in  order  that  as  many  citizens  as  possible  might  enjoy  them,  but  if 
any  one  were  ^admonished''  for  a  crime,  he  became  ineligible  for  office. 
Advantage  of  this  was  frequently  taken  by  the  party  holding  the  upper 
hand  to  exclude  their  opponents  from  power ;  and  the  steady  development 
of  constitutional  government  was  interrupted  also  by  the  custom  of  en- 
trasting  from  time  to  time,  at  the  request  of  the  Signoria,  a  committee  of 
citixens  with  the  full  power  (BaUa)  of  altering  the  laws. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  new  party-struggles  among  the 
nobles  burst  forth,  under  the  new  names  of  the  Whiiee  and  the  Blacks ;  the 
Onelphs  (Keri)  were  eventually  victorious,  and  many  of  the  Bianchi 
annong  whom  was  the  poet  Dante  Alighieri,  were  banished.  The  poorer 
families  of  the  nobility  entered  the  greater  guilds,  and  a  new  aristocracy 
arose,  prominent  among  whom  were  the  Acciaioli,  Albert!,  Buonaccorsi, 
Maneini,  Perussi,  Bucellai,  Strozzi,  and  Bicci.  The  lower  ranks  of  the 
people  —  the  po|»olo  minuto  —  were  still  excluded  from  offfce.  A  large 
portion  of  the  city  was  burned  down  in  1304,  during  a  contest  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people.  In  the  meantime  various  attempts  had  been 
made  to  secure  peace  and  order  by  appointing  a  foreign  prince  as  lord  of 
the  eity.     Walter  of  Briemne^  Duke  of  AtheM^  the  last  of  these  governors, 
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abolished  the  constitution  by  force  in  1342,  bnt  in  the  following  year  he 
was  expelled.  Power  now  fell  into  the  bands  of  an  oligarchy,  mainly 
consisting  of  recently  enriched  commercial  families,  who  exercised  an  in- 
fluence on  every  department  of  gOYcrnment  through  the  ^Oapitani  di  Parte 
Guelfa\  appointed  to  administer  the  estates  of  the  Qhibelline  citizens.  The 
position  aod  the  sentiments  of  the  burghers  had  been  much  altered  by 
commercial  crises,  such  as  that  of  1346,  by  famine,  and  by  the  plague 
of  1348,  of  which  Boccaccio  has  left  a  description.  An  insurrection  of 
tbe  poorer  classes  —  the  ^Tumulto  dei  Ciompi^  —  |n  1378  was  followed  by 
three  years  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  until  the  helm  was  once  more  seised 
by  the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  AlbUH.  J£a$o  Albitei  (d.  1417)  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rinaldo^  with  whom  were  associated  Niecolb  da  Utzano  ' 
and  Palla  Strozzi.  Under  tbeie  rulers  Florence  enjoyed  the  greatest  pro- 
sperity: successful  campaigns  were  waged  against  tbe  Visconti  of  Milan 
and  Laai<^]aus  of  Kaples ;  Pisa  was  captured  in  1406,  Goriona  in  1411,  Leg- 
horn in  1421.  Tbe  opulence  of  the  city  increased,  and  the  lower  classes, 
encouraged  by  their  rapid  prosperity,  now  sought  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. Among  the  'Populani\  who  were  carried  along  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  now  appear  the  Xeoioi,  who  had  acquired  immense  wealth  by  a 
series  of  successful  financial  speculations  (see  the  Genealogy  on  p.  469)u 

The  founder  of  the  Medici  dynasty  was  Oi&vanni  de"  Medici  (d.  1429). 
His  son  CoBiMo  was  overthrown  by  the  Albizzi  in  1433,  but  returned  after 
an  exile  of  one  year ,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  government  with  almost 
princely  magnificence,  without,  however,  interfering  with  the  outward 
forms  of  the  republican  constitution.  A  war  with  Milan  was  terminated 
by  the  victory  of  An(!hiari  in  144U.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  lived  in 
Florence  from  1434  till  1443,  transferred  hither  in  1439  the  Council  of 
Ferrara  (p.  383),  by  which  the  union  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches 
was  decreed.  Cosimo  employed  his  wealth  liberally  in  the  advancement 
of  art  and  science,  he  was  the  patron  of  Brunelleschi,  Donatello,  Miche- 
lozzo,  Masaccio,  and  Lippi,  and  he  founded  the  Platonic  Academy  (p.  470) 
and  the  Medici  Library.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  not  undeservedly 
sumamed  pater  patriae  by  the  Florentines.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
infirm  son  Piero  in  1464,  and  in  1469  by  his  grandson  Lossnzo,  sumamed 
Jl  Magnifico ,  who ,  as  a  statesman ,  poet ,  and  patron  of  art  and  science, 
attained  a  very  high  reputation.  Florence  now  became  the  great  centre  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  object  of  which  was  to  revive  the  poetry,  the  elo- 
quence, and  the  art  and  science  of  antiquity.  Contemporaneously  with  the 
most  eminent  artists  the  brilliant  court  of  the  Medici  was  graced  by  the 
earliest  of  modern  philologists.  The  conspiracy  of  the  P<u»i  (1478),  to  which 
Lorenzo's  brother  Oiuliano  fell  a  victim,  did  not  avail  to  undermine  the 
power  of  this  ruler,  but  brought  the  bloody  revenge  of  the  people  on 
his  opponents.  Lorenzo  knew  both  how  to  defend  himself  against  ex- 
ternal dangers  by  prudent  alliances,  and  to  secure  his  position  at  home 
by  lavish  expenditure  and  a  magnificent  style  of  living,  which,  however, 
was  partly  maintained  bv  the  public  treasury.  He  died  at  Gareggi  on  April 
8th,  1492,  at  the  age  of  43  years,  an  absolute  prince  in  all  but  the  name. 

After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  the  Florentine  love  of  liberty,  largely  ex- 
cited by  the  voice  of  the  Dominican  friar  Oirolamo  Savonarola  ^  rebelled 
against  the  magnificent  rule  of  the  Medici.  Piero,  the  feeble  son  of  Lo* 
renzo,  resigned  the  frontier-fortresses  into  the  hands  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  on  his  campaign  against  Naples,  and,  on  the  king's  departure,  he 
was  expelled,  with  his  brothers  Oiovanni  and  Oiuliano,  and  the  government 
entrusted  to  a  democratic  Great  Council  (1494).  Savonarola,  having  attacked 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  perished  at  the  stake  in  1498,  but  his  influence  endured. 
Pier  Soderinio^  elected  as  gonfaloniere  for  life  in  1502,  succeeded  in  re- 
capturing Pisa,  which  bad  been  freed  by  tbe  French ;  but  in  1512  the  party 
of  the  Medici  regained  the  upper  hand  and  recalled  the  brothers  Oiuliano 
and  Oiovanni.  The  former  soon  resigned  his  authority,  the  latter  became 
Pope  Leo  X.,  and  they  were  followed  by  LorentOy  son  of  Piero  II.  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Urbino  (d.  1519),  Oiulio,  the  son  of  the  Ginliano  who 
was  murdered  in  1478  (elected  pope,  as  Clement  Vn.,  in  1623),  and  AImz- 
sandro,  a  natural  son  of  the  last-named  Lorenzo.    The  family  was  i^sain 
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banished  in  1527,  but  Emp.  Charles  V.,  who  had  married  his  natural 
daughter  Margaret  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Panna)  to  Alessandro,  attacked 
the  town  and  took  it  in  iS30  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  during  which 
Michael  Angelo,  as  engineer  on  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  the  braye 
partisan  Ferrueeio  greatly  distinguished  themselyes.  The  emperor  then 
appointed  Alessandro  hereditary  Duke  of  Florence.  The  assassination  of 
the  latter,  perpetrated  by  his  own  cousin  Lorenzo,  7th  Jan.,  1537,  did  not 
conduce  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  republic.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Co»imo  I.  (b.  1519),  son  of  Gioyanni  delle  Bande  Kere  (d.  1536),  the  only 
soldier  of  the  Medici  family,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Lorenzo,  brother 
of  the  elder  Gosimo.  The  armed  revolt  of  the  Florentine  republicans  in 
1537  was  suppressed  with  the  aid  of  Spanish  troops  (p.  455) ;  and  in  1548 
Franeetco  Burlamaechi ^  gonfaloniere  of  Lucca,  who  had  attempted  to  or- 
ganize all  Tuscany  as  a  united  republic,  expiated  his  failure  on  the  scaffold. 
Gosimo,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Grand-duke  in  1569,  now  succeeded  in 
combining  the  most  varied  territories  into  a  single  monarchical  state,  which 
included  the  entire  basin  of  the  Arno,  with  Arezzo,  Gortona,  Montepulciano, 
Vol  terra,  Pisa,  Pescia,  Pisa,  and  (after  a  bloody  war  that  began  in  1555) 
also  Siena.    Modem  history,  see  p.  425. 

The  traveller  interested  in  historical  research  should  observe  the 
numerous  memorial  tablets  in  various  parts  of  Florence,  recording  import- 
ant events  in  the  annals  of  the  town. 

Art  and  8ei«ne6.  The  proud  position  occupied  by  Florence  in  the 
history  of  art  and  science  was  first  established  by  DanU  Alighitri^  born 
here  in  1265,  author  of  the  *Divine  Comedy",  and  the  great  founder  of 
the  modem  Italian  language.  In  1302  he  was  banished  with  his  party, 
and  in  1321  died  at  Itavenna.  Oiovanni  Boccaeeio ,  the  first  expounder  of 
the  illustrious  Dante,  and  celebrated  for  his  ^Decamerone',  which  served 
as  a  model  for  the  'Canterbury  Tales'  of  Chaucer,  also  lived  at  Florence. 
Florence,  too,  was  the  chief  cradle  of  the  school  of  the  Humanists  (15th 
cent.),  who  aimed  at  a  universal  and  harmonious  development  of  the  per- 
sonal character,  and  whose  contemplative  life  was  far  exalted  above 
every-day  realities.  This  was  the  home  of  SalutaU)^  Lioncirdo  Bruni,  and 
Marstgppini,  the  *Pagan\  whose  firmly  moulded  characters  recall  the  per- 

Gknxaloot  of  thk  Mbdioi. 
Giovanni  d'Av€rardo,  1360-1429. 
m.  Plcearda  Bueri. 

(1.)  Cosimo,  Pater  Patria,  1389-1464.      (2.)  Lorenzo,  1395-1440. 
m.  Contetsina  de'  Bardiyd.  1473.  m.  Oinevra  Cavaleanti; 

progenitors  of  the  later  grand- 
ducal  line. 

(1.)  Piero,  1416-69.         (2.)  Giovanni,  d.  1483.         (3.)  Carlo  (natural  son), 
m.  Lucrezia  Tomdbuoni,  d.  1482.  d.  1492. 

(1.)  Lorenzo  il  J/ajr«</fco,  1449-92.    (2.)  G'»'««ano,  1453-78,  whose  (S.)Bianea/ 

m.  Clarice  OrHni,  d.  1488.  son    Oiulio  (1478-1534)  (L)Nannina, 

became    pope    as    Cle-  (5.)  Maria, 
ment  VII.  in  1523. 

(1.)  Piero,   1471-  (2.)  Giovanni  (UT^  (3.)  (WwWano,  1479-1516,  (DLuerezia. 
1508.  1521),  who  be-         Due  de  Nemours,^  (5.)  Lvisa. 

m.    Al/ontina  came   pope   as         m.FiltbertactfSa-  I  {Q.)  Maddalena 

Orsini,  d.  1620.         Leo  X.  in  1513.  voy.  \  (7.)  Contetsina. 

(1.)  Lorenzo,  1492-1619,  Duke  of      (2.)  Clarice.    I     Ippolito  (natural  son), 
Urbino.  m.  Madeleine  de  la  I     d.  1535  as  Cardinal. 

Tour  cTAunerffne,  d.  1519.  I 

(1.)  Cat§rina.  (^ueen  of  France,       (2«)  Alessandro  (natural  son),  first  Duke 
d.  1689.  of  Florence,  d.  1637. 
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•oa»ge«  of  antiquity ;  It  wm  here  that  the  aourcea  of  dasaic  liteTatnre  were 
re-diacovered  by  NiceoUt  de"  Niecoli^  Travenari,  and  other  enthoaiastie  col- 
leciors  of  books  ^  it  waa  here  that  the  Platonic  Academy  developed  the 
atady  of  the  antique  into  a  apeciea  of  reliiriooa  worship,  and  moat  of  the 
hnmaniata.  including  FicinOy  Poffgio^  Landini^  Pico  deUa  Mirandola,  and 
PoUtkm^  who  reaided  here  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  received  encourage- 
ment and  distinction  at  Florence.  Even  after  the  decline  of  ^humanism* 
Florence  continued  to  surpass  the  rest  of  Italy  in  intellectual  culture,  as 
the  names  of  Maehiavelliy   Varehi^  Ouicetardini^  and  Oaliieo  teatify. 

In  the  development  of  the  Fihb  Arts  Florence  haa  played  ao  im- 
portant a  part,  that  her  art-history  is  in  many  respects  nearly  coincident 
with  that  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  We  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  our 
prefatory  article  on  the  subject,  and  shall  now  merely  direct  hia  atten- 
tion to  those  points  which  more  specially  concern  Florence.  In  the  13th 
cent. ,  when  frequent  changes  of  the  constitution  and  constantly  recur- 
ring dissensions  of  factions  began  to  take  place,  and  when  private  citi- 
sena  for  the  first  time  manifeated  an  intereat  in  public  life,  a  general 
taate  for  art  gradually  aprang  up  at  Florence.  With  charaoteriatio  pride 
the  Florentinea  proceeded  to  erect  their  cathedral,  which  waa  begun  by 
Arnol/o  di  CamJfno  (1232-1301),  and  in  the  form  of  their  PalaxKo  Vecehio, 
the  restless  aspect  of  their  political  life  is  distinctly  reflected.  The  la- 
bours of  Qiotto  (ca.  1267-1337)  entitled  Florence  to  be  regarded  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Italian  painting  of  the  14th  cent.,  while  the  journeys  under- 
taken by  him  from  Padua  to  Naples  were  the  meana  of  rendering  hia  style 
predominant  throughout  the  peninsula.  Among  Giotto^s  most  distin- 
guished pupils  we  may  mention  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Oaddiy  Ore€iffna,  who 
was  also  noted  as  an  architect  and  sculptor,  Spinelio  Aretino^  and  CNoUino. 
This  school  floarished  for  nearly  a  century.  The  year  1402  may  be  accepted 
aa  the  dawn  of  the  Bbnaisbancb  in  Florence,  for  from  that  year  datea  Che 
Abraham's  Sacrifice  and  the  competition  for  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery 
(p.  478).  In  architecture,  however,  the  new  spirit  did  not  find  ezpreitaion  until 
two  decadea  later  (comp.  pp.  510,  626).  While  Btunelleseni  (1377-1446)  had 
adhered  to  the  national  traditions  in  his  palatial  architecture  (Palasso  Pitti), 
he  derived  numerous  suggestions  for  his  churches  from  a  study  of  the 
antique,  particularly  in  the  execution  of  details.  His  successors  were 
Leon  Battista  Alberti  (1404-72),  Miehelozto  (18r61472),  Benedetto  da  Maimo^ 
and  Cronaea.  Stimulated  by  the  example  of  thj  humanists,  the  ariiata  of 
this  period  aimed  at  versatility,  and  were  not  content  to  confine  their 
labours  to  one  sphere  of  art ;  so  that  we  frequently  hear  of  architecta  who 
were  at  the  same  time  sculptors,  and  of  sculptors  and  goldsmiths  who  were 
also  painters.  Among  the  most  distinguished  Florentine  sculptors  of  the 
Eenaissance  were  Lorenzo  Ohiberti  (1381-1455),  Luea  delta  Robbia  (1399-1482), 
who  has  given  his  name  to  the  glazed  reliefs  in  terracotta,  and  above  all 
Donatello  (1386-1466),  the  greatest  master  of  the  century,  who  exerciaed  a 
profound  influence  on  the  development  of  Italian  sculpture,  and  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  energetic  life  and 
strong  individuality  of  his  figures  are  such,  that  their  deficiency  in  grace- 
fulness is  well-nigh  forgotten.  After  Donatello's  death,  Andrea  Verrocekio 
(1436-88),  noted  also  aa  a  painter  (aee  below),  became  the  centre  of  a  large 
artistic  circle.  Beside  these  celebrated  sculptors  there  were  many  of  inferior 
reputation,  who  were  fully  occupied  both  here  and  at  Rome  in  the  execution 
of  tombstones. 

The  pioneers  of  painting  in  the  Renaissance  period  were  Masacdo 
(1401-28),  Andrea  del  Caetagno  (1390-1457),  and  Paolo  Ueeello  (1387-1475), 
whose  immediate  successors  were  Peeellino  (1423-57).  Aleesio  BaldovineUi 
(1427-99),  and  the  brothers  Antonio  and  Piei'o  PoUaiuolo  (1429-98  and  1443- 
ca.  1496).  The  chief  aims  of  the  school  were  to  master  the  technical 
intricacies  of  the  art,  to  invest  each  figure  with  oeauty,  to  arrange  the 
groups  harmoniously,  and  to  cultivate  a  faithful  portraiture  of  real  life. 
In  fervency  of  religious  sentiment  Fra  Angelico  da  Fieeole  (1887-1456),  by 
whom  BenotBO  Ooetoli  (p.  438)  and  Fra  FUippo  lAfni  (1406-69)  were  aftei^ 
wards  influenced,  stands  pre-eminent,  as  the  Bobbia  stand  among  seulp- 
tora.    The  moat  famoua  repreaentativea  of  the  achool  were  Axkdrea  Yet- 
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roeehio  (s«e  p.  A70),  Sandro  BotHeOU  (1444-1510),  FiUippino  lAppi  (ca.  1459-1604), 
a  son  of  Fra  Filippo,  and  Dorneniec  Ohirlandaio  (i449-94j.  The  history  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  and  Raphael^  the  princes  of 
Italian  art,  is  not  permanently  associated  with  Florence,  bat  their  residence 
in  this  city  exercised  a  material  inflnence  on  their  respective  careers. 
Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  both  Tuscans,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  Florence  owing  to  the  completion  of  their  studies  there,  and  it  was  at 
Florence  that  Raphael  supplemented  his  art  education,  and  shook  oCT  the 
trammels  of  the  Umbrian  school.  About  1506  the  art  history  of  Florence 
attained  its  most  glorious  period.  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael 
were  then  engaged  here  together,  and  with  them  were  associated  Lorenzo 
di  Oredi  (1459-1537),  a  master  closely  allied  to  Leonardo,  the  fanciful 
Fiero  di  CoMmo  (1462-1521),  Fra  Sartolomeo  (1475-1517),  an  intimate  friend 
of  Raphael,  and  the  talented  colonrist  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1486-1531),  while 
the  latst  two  were  rivalled  by  Albertinelli^  FraneiaMgio^  and  Pontormo. 
Bidol/o  Ohirlandaio  follows  the  steps  of  Leonardo  and  Raphael,  at  least 
in  his  portraits.  The  union  of  the  greatest  masters  at  Rome,  effected  by 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  lit\  at  length  detracted  from  the  reputation  of  Florence, 
and  the  despotic  sway  of  Uie  Medici  tended  to  check  farther  development. 
After  the  16th  cent.  Florence  produced  no  architecture  worthy  of  note*, 
and  the  proTlnces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  although  cultivated  with 
more  success,  now  proved  destitute  of  depth  and  independence.  Florence 
was  the  chief  headquarters  of  the  mannerist  imitators  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  Giorgio  Vasariy  the  well-known  biographer 
of  artists  (1513-74),  Angelo  Brontino,  and  AUaeandro  Allori.  Among  sculp- 
tors may  be  mentioned  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-1572),  also  eminent  as  » 
goldsmith,  and  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (15*29-1608),  properly  Jean  Boulonge^ 
of  Douai,  in  French  Flanders.  In  the  17th  cent,  the  principal  Florentine 
artiflts  wore  Lodovico  Cardi,  surnamed  Oigoli  (1559-1613),  Cristo/ano  Allori 
(1578-1621),  Francesco  Furini  (ca.  1600-46),  and  the  insipidly  sweet  Carlo 
Dolei  (1616-66). 

Florence  was  originally  situated  wholly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amo,  hut  it  extended  at  an  eariy  period  in  the  middle  ages  to  the 
opposite  hank  also.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  have  heen  almost 
entirely  removed  since  1865,  were  constructed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  cathedral,  between  1285  and  1388.  The  ancient  Gates,  however, 
nearly  all  altered  or  added  to  in  1629,  have  been  spared.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  interesting:  Porta  alia  Croce  (PI.  I,  6),  erected  in 
1284,  with  frescoes  by  Ghiriandaio;  Porta  San  Oallo  (PI.  H,  I,  1), 
erected  in  1330;  Porta  San  Frediano  (PI.  B,  4),  erected  in  1332  by 
Andrea  Pisano  (?);  Porta  Romana  fPl.  A,  7\  erected  in  1328  by* 
Jacopo  Orcagna ;  and  Porta  San  Miniato  (PI.  F,  o).  The  New  Qxjabtbks 
of  the  town  are  at  the  W.  end,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Cascine  (p.  552),  and  also  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  Porta 
San  Gallo,  and  to  the  E.  of  the  old  town.  The  broad  Viali  di  Circon- 
vallasione  encircle  the  town  on  the  right  bank  under  various  names 
and  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  Since  1888  the  narrow 
and  quaint  streets  in  the  Centro,  the  quarter  bounded  by  the  Yla 
Tornabuoni,  Via  de'Cerretani,  Via  de'Calzaioli,  and  Via  Porta  Rossa, 
have  been  gradually  giving  way  to  wider  and  more  regular  thorough- 
fares. The  Ohetto,  or  old  Jewish  quarter,  was  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

BBrDQBS.  The  oldest  of  the  six  bridges  which  connect  the 
banks  of  the  Amo  is  the  Ponte  alle  Qraxit  (PI.  E,  F,  6,  7 ;  p.  647), 
or  Bti6aeonte,  constructed  in  1237,  modernized  and  widened  in 
1874.    The  Ponte  Veeehio  (PI.  D,  E,  6;  p.  637),  which  Is  said  to 
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have  existed  as  early  as  the  Roman  period,  and  was  finally  rehnilt, 
after  its  repeated  demolition,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  1346,  consists  of 
three  arches.  The  Ponte  Santa  TrifUth  (PL  D,  5 ;  p.  636)  yru 
originally  erected  in  1252,  and  rebnilt  in  1567-70  by  Bartolomeo 
Ammauati.  The  Ponte  aUa  Carraia  (PI.  G,  4 ;  p.  635),  originally  built 
in  1218-20,  destroyed  together  with  the  Ponte  Vecchio  by  an  in- 
nndation  in  1333,  and  restored  in  1337,  was  partly  rebnilt  in  1559 
by  Ammanati  and  restored  and  widened  in  1867.  Besides  these,  theie 
is  an  Iron  Bridge  at  each  end  of  the  town  (toll  5  c.,  carriages  42  c.). 
The  river  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  handsome  qnays,  called 
theLuNOASNO,  ofwhich  the  different  parts  are  the  Lun^amo  Corsinl, 
Lungamo  Amerigo  Vespucci  (formerly  Nuovo),  Lungamo  Serrigtori^ 
Lungamo  Oixjusciardini,  etc.  The  most  freqnepted  sqnares  are  tie 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  in  the  Gentro,  the  Pias%a 
della  Signorfa  (PL  E,  5),  and  the  Piassa  del  Duomo  (PL  E,  F,  4). 
The  busiest  streets  are  the  Via  Tomabuoni  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  the  Via  6£ 
Calsaioli  (PI.  E,  5),  the  Via  de'Cerretani  (Tl.  E,  4),  the  Via  degU 
Strotzi  (PL  E,  4),  and  the  Via  Por  Santa  Maria  (PL  £,  5).  Many  of 
the  other  streets  also  take  their  names  from  old  families,  the  guilds, 
public  games,  trades,  and  the  like.  The  streets  were  first  paved 
with  tiles  in  1237,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  same  century  with 
stone  slabs  (lastrico).  Numerous  castle -like  houses  of  Dante's 
period  still  exist  in  the  small  streets  between  the  Amo ,  Mercato 
Nuovo,  and  Santa  Groce. 

a.  PiaExa  della  Signoria,  Piazza  del  BuomOy  and  their 
ITeighbourhood. 

The  *  Piazza  dbjlla  Signokia  (PL  E,  5),  with  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  and  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  once  the  forum  of  the  republic, 
and  the  scene  of  its  popular  assemblies  and  tumults,  its  festivals 
and  executions,  is  still  an  important  centre  of  business  and  pleasure. 

The  *  Palazzo  VecclLio  (PL  E,  5,  6),  a  castle -like  building 
with  huge  projecting  battlements,  was  mainly  built  in  1298-1314 
from  Arnolfo  di  Canjido's  designs  and  extended  to  the  Via  dei  Leoni 
by  Vasarl^  'Suontalenti,  and  others  in  1548-93.  The  interior  was 
partly  reconstructed  in  1454  and  1495.  Down  to  1532  it  was,  under 
the  name  of  Palazzo  dei  Priori,  the  seat  of  the  Signoria^  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  j  subsequently  (1640-50)  it  was  the  residence  of 
Cosimo  I.  (comp.  pp.  617,  538),  and  it  is  now  used  as  a  town-hall. 
The  slender  tower,  308  ft.  in  height,  commands  the  neighbouring 
streets ;  the  upper  part  dates  from  1453.  The  inscription  placed  over 
the  door  in  1629  ('Jesus  Ghristus  Rex  Florentini  populi  s.  p.  decreto 
electus')  was  altered  by  Gosimo  I.  to  *Rex  regum  et  Dominus  domi- 
nantium\  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  tablet  showing  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite  of  1860.  From  1504  down  to  1873  the  famous 
statue  of  David  "by.  Michael  Angelo,  which  is  now  in  the  Academy 
(p.  520),  stood  here.    On  t£e  ri^ht  is  a  ^oup  of  Hercules  and  Csciu 
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by  Michael  Angelo*8  rival  J^efo  Bandinellit  who  hoped  to  excel 
the  great  master  In  this  work  (j>.  Iv).  The  two  Insignificant  statues 
hy  BandineUi  and  Boasi  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  were  used  as 
chain-posts. 

The  outer  Coubt  was  renewed  by  MieheloMto  in  the  Benaiisance  style 
in  1454.  The  elaborate  decorations  of  tbe  columns,  tbe  grotesques  on  the 
ceiling,  and  the  faded  views  of  Austrian  towns  were  added  by  Marco  da 
Faenza  in  1566,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Francesco  (afterwards  Grand- 
Duke)  to  Johanna  of  Austria.  In  the  centre,  above  a  large  basin  of  porphyry 
(1555),  is  a  *Boy  with  a  fish  as  afountain-flyure,  by  Andr.  VerroceMo^ 
originally  maderof"*a  ^VUTa  of  LuruAZO  de'  Medici.  At  the  b&ek  ate  UimflOh 
and  a  Philistine  (a  caricature  of  Michael  Angelo)  by  Botsi.  The  armorial 
bearings  above  the  colonnade  include  those  of  Florence  (lily),  the  People 
(cross),  the  Parte  Guelfa  (eagle),  and  the  Medici  (balls),  and  the  combined 
colours  (red  and  white)  of  Florence  and  Fiesole. 

Interior  (guide ,  unnecessary ,  2  fr.).  Entering  by  the  door  on  the  left, 
we  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  Fibst  Floob  and  enter  (door  on  the  right)  the 
Qbbat  Hall  (^Sala  dei  Oinqueeento\  always  open),  constructed  by  Cnmaca 
in  14d5  for  the  Great  GouncU,  created  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici.  It 
was  occupied  as  quarters  for  the  Spanish  troops  in  1512,  and  reconstructed 
by  Vcnari  in  156T  et  seq.  In  1569  Gosimo  I.  here  assumed  the  dignity  of 
grand-duke,  and  in  1865-70  the  hall  was  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  Italian  . 
Parliament.  Jj^iS(^  Leonardo  da  Vinci  a,nd  Michael  Anaelo  were  com-  / 
missioned  to  decofawnH^Tfaii  with  frescoes  irom  Florentine  history./ 
Leonardo  executed  a  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Anghiari  (defeat  of  the/ 
Milanese  in  1440),  and  Michael  Angelo  designed  Ills  <Bathing  Soldiersl 
(Florentines  surprised  by  the  Pisans  before  the  batj^  of  Gascina,  in  1364). 
Both  cartoons  have  perished  (Michael  Angelo's  torn  up  Fy  BaciSio  BandineUi 
in  1512),  as  well  as  the  small  portion  from  Da  Vinci's  transferred  in  fresco 
to  the  walls  (Battle,  for  the  Standard).  The  hall  is  now  adorned  with 
frescoes  (on  the  walls  and  cassetted  ceiling)  by  Vasari  and  his  pupils 
representing  scenes  from  the  wars  against  Pisa  and  Siena ,  with  tapestry, 
and  with  six  groups  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  by  Rossi.  By  the  end- 
wall  (S.)  is  a  colossid  marble  Statue  of  Savonarola^  by  Paggi,  1881.  Opposite 
are  portrait-statues  of  the  Medici  by  Baceio  BandineUi.  —  The  adjoining 
Quabtiebb  di  Lbokb  Deciho,  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Uffizio  del  Sindaco, 
is  seldom  accessible.  The  Sola  di  Leone  X.  is  adorned  with  scenes  from  the 
life  of  that  pope  *,  in  the  Salotto  di  Clemwte  Settimo  is  a  view  of  besieged 
Florence*,  the  Camera  di  Giovanni  deUe  Bande  Nere  contains  portraits  of 
that  Medicean,  of  his  mother  Gaterina  Sforza.  of  his  wif^  Mana  Salviati, 
and  of  Gosimo  I.,  as  a  boy ;  in  the  Camera  di  Cosimo  Primo^  that  prince  appears 
surrounded  by  artists }  there  is  a  similar  picture  in  the  Camera  di  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico,  The  figures  are  all  by  Vasari;  the  grotesque  designs  by  Poccetti. 

Returning  from  the  Great  Hall  to  the  stairway  and  traversing  a  corridor 
^pvbieh  passes  a  fine  marble  doorway  (15th  cent.),  we  enter  the  Sala  dbi 
DuoBNTO  (custodian  in  the  Uffisio  del  Sindaco,  fee  50  c),  now  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Consiglio  Municipale.  The  fine  coffered  ceiling,  from  the 
designs  of  Michelozzo  (?),  dates  from  1474;  the  tapestry,  after  Bronzino  9.nd 
otlier  masters,  represents  the  story  of  Joseph.  —  We  next  ascend  to  the 
Sbconb  Floob,  containing  the  Quabtiebb  di  Elbonoba  di  Toledo  (adm., 
see  p.  464).  We  first  enter  the  Sala  db'  Gioli  or  dell*  Oboloqio,  with  its 
fine  coffered  ceiling  and  its  imposing  frescoes  by  Domenico  OhirlandaiOy 
representing  St.  Zenobius  and  heroes  of  Roman  history,  lua'ttHe"  archi- 
tectural frame-work.  —  A  very  handsome  door,  adorned  with  intarsia  work 
(portraits  of  Dante  and  Petrarch)  by  Oiuliqno  da  Maiano  and  enclosed  in 
a  fine  marble  frame -work  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano^  now  leads  into  the 
Sala  d'Udibnza,  which  has  a  coffered  ceiling  by  Marco  del  Tasso  and 
frescoes  by  Salviati  (story  of  Gamillus).  Then  the  Gappella  de'  Pbiobi 
DI  San  Bbbnabdo,  with  a  ceiling  painted  in  imitation  of  mosaic  by  Rid. 
Ohirlandaio,  and  a  crucifix  over  the  altar  attributed  to  Oiov,  da  Bologna. 
Tbe  next  room  contains  some  unimportant  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  the 
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next  ft  H0I7  Family  by  Sandro  BoUieeUi  (ewly  work)  and  other  paintinga.  — 
We  trayerse  a  number  of  apaftmenta,  with  animportant  paintings  by 
Vaunri  (Apotheosis  of  the  Medici)  and  grotesque  designs  by  PoeeetUy  and 
return  through  the  Guabdaboba,  with  62  large  maps  drawn  by  Iffruuio 
DanH  (ea.  Ifi63),  to  the  Sala  de'  Gigli. 

At  the  N.  eoraer  of  the  edifice  Is  ajion  In  bg^iize,  the  heraldic 
emhlem  of  the  town,  a  modem  copy  of  the  original  by  Donatello. 
known  as  nManocep,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Mnseo  Nazionale 
(p,  600).  To  the  left  is  the  Gcfis|_£i3iaifatn,  with  Neptune  ('il 
Biancone')  and  Tritons  by  Bartolomeo  Ammanaii  and  four  sea-god- 
desses of  the  School  of  Oiovrcfu^iofoghOi  finished  in  1575^  In 
front  of  it  a  Bronxe  Slab  (1901)  marks  the  site  of  the  stake  at 
which  Savonarola  and  two  other  Dominican  monks  were  bnmed  on 
May  23rd,  1498. 

A  little  to  the  left  is  the  » Kq*^f»Mn*t  f^t^tue  ofOrand-Dyke 
CoiimnJ^  iaJwonee ,  •  ^J^ipvanni  da  Boiogwa  (_l69ij.  —  Almost 
opposite  the  statue  is  the  Palazzo  Uguccioni,  an  edifice  in  the  florid 
Renaissance  style  by  Mariotto  di  Zanobi  Folfi  (ca.  1550),  with  a 
rustica  lower  story  and  coupled  pilasters  between  the  windows. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  Palazzo  Fenti,  built  by 
Landi  (1871)  in  the  early-Florentine  style,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  many  of  the  newer  edifices.  In  the  S.  angle  of  the  piazza, 
in  front  of  the  Palazzo  degli  Ufflzi  (p.  483),  rises  the  — 

*Loggia  del  Land  (PI.  E,  5),  originally  called  Loggia  dei  Sig- 
nori,  a  magnificent  open  vaulted  hall  of  the  kind  with  which  it  was 
usual  to  provide  both  the  public  and  private  palaces  of  Tuscany, 
designed  in  the  present  case  for  solemn  ceremonies  which  it  might 
be  desirable  to  perform  before  the  people.  This  structure  Vas  pro- 
jected in  1356,  having  perhaps  been  designed  "by  Oreagna^  but  was 
not  erected  tnl  137S::S2.  Benci  di  done  and  Simonedl  Franeeseo 
Talenti  are  said  to  have  been  the  architects.  Both  the  style  of  the 
architecture  and  the  sculptures  (Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Temperance, 
and  Fortitude),  by  Giov,  d'Amhrogio  and  Jacopo  di  Piero  (1383-87), 
exhibit  an  incipient  leaning  to  Renaissance  forms.  The  present 
name  of  the  loggia  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Grand-Duke  Gosimo  I., 
when  his  German  spearmen  or  ^lancers*  were  posted  here  as  guards. 

By  the  Stbps  are  two  lions;  that  on  the  right  is  antique,  the  other 
by  Flaminio  Vaeea  (1600).  —  Under  the  arches,  to  the  right,  is  the  ^I^ajiAjof 
theSabines,  a  bold  and  skilful  group  in  marble  executed  by  Qigvanni 
MB0l0iril6  in  1583,  with  a  lifelike  relief  on  the  base;  on  the  left,  ^^g^s 
wilgrmB  hfeAd  61  the  Medusa^  in  bronze,  the  masterpiece  of  Benvenuic 
^ellini  (1583)7  ^ho  Iflso- "executed  the  statuettes  and  bas-reliefs  of  the 
'PBdBstal-fofie  of  the  reliefs,  now  in  the  Bargello,  is  replaced  by  a  cast); 
behind  it  the  Rape  of  Polyxena,  a  large  group  in  marble  by  Pio  F4du  erected 
in  1866.  To  -the  left  of  the  latter,  *Judith  and  Holofemes  in  bronie,  by 
Donatello  (ca^l440;  comp.  p.  1) ,  with  the  lllflcripiluil  'Salutis  Publicse 
Jiljtltimplum',  erected  in  front  of  the  Palazso  Vecchio  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Medici  (1495)  but  replaced  there  by  Michael  Angelo'a  David  in 
1504.  In  the  centre,  *Menelaus  with  the  body  of  I'aHiwlus,  an  anUque  but 
freely  restored  copy  of  the  so-called  Pasquino  at  Rome,  and  brought  thence 
in  1570.  To  the  right  of  it,  fiLerciaea  slaying  the  centaur  Nessus,  in  marble, 
by  Giov.  da  Bologna.    By  the  wall  at  the^bacC  are  ilve  antique  portrait- 
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sUtuec,  and  a  ^Mourning  Woman  C<^ermania  devicta'  \  the  so-called  Thiu. 
nelda }  3rd  from  the  left),  in  which  the  expression  of  grief  in  the  barbaric 
bat  noble  countenance  is  admirably  depicted. 


Between  the  Ufflzl  (p.  483)  and  the  Palazzo  Vecchlo  the  Via 
della  Ninna  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  Via  de'  Nerl,  in  which  is  situated 
the  Loggia  del  Orano  (PI.  E,  6),  erected  by  Giulio  Parigi  in  1619.  -— 
By  the  Via  de'  Gondi  to  the  Bargello,  with  the  National  Muaeum, 
see  p.  499. 

From  the  W.  side  of  tlie  Piazza  della  Signoria  the  short  Via 
Yacchereceia  leads  to  the  busy  Via  Po&  Sakta  Mabia  (PI.  £,  5), 
which  ends  at  the  Ponte  Yecchio  Tp.  537).  In  the  latter,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  Lambertesca,  rises  (left)  the  Torre  dei  Oirolami,  the 
tower  of  «n  old  patrician  eastle ;  farther  on,  a  little  hack  from  the 
street,  is  the  old  church  of  8anto  Stefano  (PI.  E,  5,  6),  where  Boc- 
caccio, by  desire  of  the  Signoria,  publicly  explained  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy  in  1373.  —  The  narrow  Borgo  Santi  Apostoli  begins  opposite 
the  tower  and  leads  to  the  W.,  passing  the  Pala%%o  Boaselli  del  Tureo 
(No.  15;  on  the  left),  built  for  the  Borgherini  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo, 
to  the  little  Piazza  del  Limbo,  in  which  rises  the  church  of  — 

Sajiti  Apoftoli  (PI.  D,  5),  a  Tuscan-Romanesque  basilica  of 
the  11th  cent.,  with  an  inscription  (on  the  facade,  to  the  left) 
attributing  its  foundation  to  Charlemagne.  The  arches  between  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  adorned  with  a  fine  border  in  the  antique  style 
and  rest  upon  columns  with  well-executed  composite  capitals.  The 
aisles  are  vaulted.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  an  elegant  clborium, 
conjectured  to  be  an  early  work  by  Qiov.  della  Robbia^  adjoining 
which  is'  the  monument  of  Oddo  Altoviti  (d.  1507),  by  Benedetto  da 
Rovextano.  The  sculptured  decoration  of  the  portal  is  also  by  the 
latter  artist.  —  Farther  on  are  the  Pia%%a  8anta  Trinitii  and  the 
Via  Tomdbuoni  (p.  533). 

The  Via  Por  Santa  Maria  is  connected  with  the  Piazza  Santa 
TrinitSi  also  by  the  Via  delle  Terme,  the  gloomy  buildings  in  which 
date  partly  from  the  13th  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  street, 
on  the  right,  stands  the  old  Office  of  the  Capitani  di  Parte  Ouelfa 
(PI.  E,  5;  p.  468),  now  used  as  a  fire -station.  The  unfinished 
upper  story  of  the  building,  with  a  large  hall  (now  built  up),  was 
designed  by  Brunelleschi.  On  the  side  facing  the  Via  di  Capaccio 
are  the  arms  of  the  silk  -  weavers*  guild  (Arte  della  Seta);  the 
graceful  Loggetta  is  by  Vasari.  —  Adjacent,  in  the  little  Piazza 
San  BiagiOf  is  the  Palasso  Cagnacei  (15th  cent.;  restored  in  1903), 
with  an  open  loggia  on  the  upper  story. 

A  few  steps  from  here,  in  the  Via  Porta  Bossa,  the  first  street 
connecting  the  Via  de'  Calzaioli  (p.  476)  and  the  Piazza  Santa 
TriniUt,  lies  the  Mbbcato  Nuovo  (PL  E,  5),  a  late -Renaissance 
structure  by  Qiov.  Bait.  Tano  (1547-51),  with  beautiful  arcades, 
where  flowers  and  straw  and  woollen  wares  are  now  sold.  The  market 
is  adorned  with  a  good  copy  of  the  antique  boar  in  bronze  (p.  486), 
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by  Pietro  Taeea,  In  the  niches  are  modern  statnes  of  celebTsted 
Florentines,  among  them  Michele  di  Lando  by  Ant.  Bortone,  Giov. 
Yillani  by  Trentanoye,  and  Fernando  Gennini  by  Mancinl.  FartheT 
on  in  the  same  street  (No.  9 ;  on  the  left)  is  the  Falano  DaTmnzati 
(Pi.  £,  5),  a  well-presetyed  castellated  building  of  the  14th  cent., 
with  a  pictoiesqne  court. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  the  bnsy  Via  dbi  GAiiZAiou 
(PI.  E,  4,  6 ;  'street  of  the  stocking-makers')  leads  towards  the  N. 
to  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo.  Immediately  to  the  left,  beyond  the  Via 
Porta  Rossa  (p.  476),  rises  the  chnrch  of  — 

*0r  Baa  Miohele  (PI.  E,  5),  so  called  after  the  oratory  of  San 
Miehele  in  Otto,  which  originally  occupied  this  site  and  was  replaced 
by  a  grain  market  in  1284.  Only  the  lower  story  of  the  present  build- 
ing, dating  from  1337-1404,  is  used  as  a  church ;  the  upper  story 
seryed  as  a  com»magazine  down  to  1569  and  afterwards  as  a  deposi- 
tory for  the  state  archiyes.  The  external  decoration  of  the  edifice 
with  statues  was  undertaken  by  the  twelye  guilds,  whose  armorial 
bearings,  some  by  Luea  delta  Robbia^  are  placed  abOYe  the  niches. 

On  theE.  side,  towards  the  Via  de'  Galzaioli,  (r.)St.  Lake,  YtvOiofamnida 
^alaanay  1602  (judges  and  notaries ;  comp.  p.  467)  •,  *Cairiflt  and  St.  Thqaas, 
by  Andrea  Verrocchio.  1483  (gnild  of  the  merchants),  in  a  niche  by^ww- 
to{I(2.Cstrlkingly  trathfaftn  action  and  expression,  tiiongh  somewhat  ovhr- 
laden  with  drapery')-,  (1.)  John  the  Baptist,  by  Xor.  Ghiberti^  1414  (guUd 
of  the  cloth-dealers):  a  serions'~and  poweritu  ngnre.  —  I'nen,  farther  to 
the  left,  on  the  3.  side,  (r.)  St.  John,  by  Bacdo  da  MontelupOj  1515  (silk- 
weavers ;  p.  467).  Beneath  the  adjacent  canopy  (physicians  and  apothecaries) 
was  formerly  placed  a  Madonna  which  has  been  remoyed  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  chnrch.  —  On  the  left,  St.  James,  by  Oiuffagiai  (farriers)-, 
St.  Mark,  by  Donafdlff^  1413  (joiners;  'it  would  have  been  impossible*  said 
Michael  AngeJo,  'to  have  rejected  the  Gospel  of  such  a  straightforward 
man  as  this').  —  On  the  W.  facade,  (r.)  St.  Eligius,  by  ITanni  di  Borneo^  1415 
(farriers)*,  St.  Ste2hen^j2y  ZorfiffUt-iZA^dC  1^-^  (wool-weavers;  'of  simple 
but  imposing  grace  in  attitude  and  drapery') ;  (1.)  St.  Matthew,  by  gftttcrli 
and  MiehelottOy  1422  (money-changers);  above  tne  last,  two  charming 
statuettes  (the  Annunciation)  by  Nieeolb  d*Aretzo  (?).  —  On  the  K.  side,  (r.) 
fit,  flp-otgft  by  DonateUo  (armourers),  a  bronze  copy  of  the  original  figure 
(1416),  now  Til' tire  "ITatrbnal  Museum  (p.  500);  below,  a  fine  marble  relief 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  by  DonqiisttQ;  then  four  saints  by  NamU  di 
Saneo^  1408  (bricklayers,  estpent'ers,  smiths,  and  masons);  Q.)  St.  Philip, 
by  the  same  (shoemakers) ;  St.  Peter,  by  DonateUo  (? ;  youthful  work),  1406 
(butchers). 

In  the  Interiob  (very  dark,  best  light  about  10  a.m. ;  entrance  on  the 
W.  side  in  the  morning),  which  consists  of  a  double  nave,  divided  by 
pillars,  to  the  right,  the  celebrated  *  Tabernade  of  Andrea  Orcaana,  in  marble 
and  precious  stones,  with  numerous  dlatuettes  and  reliefs  from  sacred 
history,  completed,  according  to  the  inscription,  in  1359,  and  erected  over 
the  miracle-working  picture  of  the  Virgin.  The  best  reliefs  are  the  An- 
nunciation and  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  in  front,  and  her  Death  and  As* 
sumption,  on  the  back.    Over  the  altar  is  a  Madonna  by  Bern.  Daddi  (1346). 

Behind  Or  San  Michele  is  the  Arte  deliaXana,  or  tHe  iSth  cent, 
the  old  Guild  House  of  the  "Wool  "Weavers,  with  their  emblem  the 
lamb.  This  building  was  restored  In  1903*5  by  Enrico  LtMini,  and 
now  serves  as  the  exchange  and  the  seat  of  the  Dante  Society  (So- 
cieta  Dantesca  Italiana),  founded  in  1888.    On  the  N.£.  corner  of 
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tlie  exterior  is  an  old  tabernacle  by  Jacopo  di  C(iientvno{i)\  ^^^  in~ 
terior  contains  frescoes  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Fine  view 
from  the  tower. 

Opposite  Or  SanMiohele,  in  the  Via  de'  Galzaioli,  is  the  Oratorio 
of  Smjlaxlo  Borromeo  (PI.  E,  5),  of  the  14th  cent.,  origlnalTy 
dedicated  to  ihe  archangel  Michael. 

The  Via  Tavolini,  diverging  to  the  E.  by  this  chnrch,  is  continued  by 
the  Via  Dante,  in  which,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Santa  Margherita  and 
opposite  the  old  Torre  della  Ccutagnay  rises  a  block  of  buildings  (tastefully 
restored  in  1901)  t'urmerly  in  the  poseession  of  the  AUghieri  family.  The 
so-called  C<ua  di  Dante  here  (PI.  F,  5;  adm.  on  week-days  11-3),  which  has 
been  arbitrarily  described  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great  poet  only  since 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent.,  was  rebuilt  in  1875. 

The  short  Via  degU  Speziali  (PI.  E,  5),  diverging  to  the  left 
beyond  Or  San  Mlchele,  leads  to  the  Picuza  Viitorio  EmanueU  (p.  532). 
The  Via'  de  Calzaioli  ends  at  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  F,  4), 
in  which,  Immediately  to  the  right,  stands  the  Oratory  of  the 
Xisericordia  (PI.  F,  4),  belonging  to  the  charitable  fraternity  founded 
in  1326,  that  snccours  the  sick  poor  and  the  injured.  The  brothers 
are  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  garbed  in  their  black  robes,  with 
cowls  covering  the  head  and  leaving  apertures  for  the  eyes  only. 
The  oratory  contains  a  terracotta  relief  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  at 
the  altar ;  In  a  side-room  on  the  right  are  statues  oFthe  Virgin  and 
St.  Sebastian  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano, 

To  the  left,  also  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  de'  Calzaioli,  is  the 
•BigaUo  (PI.  E,  F,  4j  restored  in  1881-2  and  1904),  an  exquisite 
little  Gothic  loggia,  built  in  1352-58,  for  the  ^Capitani  di  Santa 
Maria',  for  the  exhibition  of  foundlings  to  the  charitable  public, 
and  afterwards  made  over  to  the  *Gapitani  del  Bigallo',  a  similar 
fraternity.  Over  the  arcades  (N.)  are  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by 
Alberto  di  Amoldo  (1361)  and  two  almost  obliterated  frescoes  re- 
presenting the  foundation  of  the  brotherhood  (1445). 

The  Intebiob  (adm.  see  p.  464)  is  shown  by  the  custodian  who  lives 
next  door,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  orphanage  (Orfanotr6tio).  The  chapel 
contains  a  Madonna  and  two  angels,  an  altar-piece  hj  Alberto  di  Amoldo 
(1364) ;  the  predella  is  by  Rid.  Qhirlandaio  (1615).  —  The  treasurer's  room 
is  adorned  with  a  Iresco-painting  o>  Cbarity,  with  a  view  of  Florence,  by 
Oiotlinoi?).  —  First  Floor:  Early  Florentine  School^  Crucifixion,  in  the  By- 
zantine style  (ca.  1240)^  Bern.  Daddi.  Triptych  (I333j  \  Jac.  del  ^^Jtoio,  Madonna 
and  two  angels ;  8odoma,  Bearing  of  the  Cross  ^  Style  of  VerroccMoy  Terracotta 
bust  of  Christ. 

Opposite  the  Blgallo  is  the  *Batti8tfixa-(Pl.  E,  F,  4),  or  church 
of  San  Giovanni  JBattista,  originally  (down  to  1128)  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  an  admirable  octagonal  structure  with  an  octagonal  cupola, 
rising  in  well-proportioned  stories,  defined  by  pilasters  and  embel- 
lished with  rich  variegated  marble  ornamentation  and  handsome 
cornices.  The  building,  which  was  extolled  by  Dante  ('mio  bel 
San  Giovanni',  Inf.  xix.  17),  was  probably  founded  in  theJTth.  pr 
8tli  cent.,  but  was  lemodelled  about  1200,  when  the  previous 
Vestibule  was  replaced  by  the  present  choir-apse.  The  pillars  on 
the  exterior  angles  were  added  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio  in  1293.   All 
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children  born  in  Florence  are  baptized  here.  ^  The  three  celebrated 
**Bf Qn»ej)oqw  were  added  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

'  Ine  ■'FiasTDooa,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  on  the  S.  side,  opposite 
the  Blgallo,  WM  completed  by  Andrea  PUano  in  1336  after  six  years  of 
labour.  The  reliefs  comprise  scenes  ^:^m  thft  f**¥"^  John  the  Baptist 
and  allegorical  representations  of  the  eight  cardin^_xirtiies,  sqnare  panen 
with  tastefolly  executed  borders.  The  figUFM^re  fuH  of  vigorous  life 
and  simple  charm.  The  bronse .  decorations  at  the  sides  are  by  Vittorio 
Ghibtrti.  the  son  of  Lormzo  (1462-63) ;  abOTe  is  the  Beheading  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  Vine,  Danii,  1571. 

The  SaooMD  Dooa  (N.)  was  executed  in  1403-24  bv  Lorenso  GhiberU, 
after  a  competition  in  which  his  designs  were  prefePTttd  iu  ihose  otJacopo 
della  Queroia,  Niccol6  d^Arezso,  and  Brunelleschi  (comp.  p.  601).  Dona- 
tello  and  Miehelozso  were  among  his  assistants  in  making  the  castings. 
The  reliefs  represent  in  28  sections  th^JUatocx^ofGhrist.  They  are  quite 
equal  to  those  of  AndreaTtssno  tn' clearness  oflErrangement,  nobility  of 
outline,  and  tenderness  of  conception,  while  they  surpass  them  in  richness 
of  picturesque  life  and  in  the  harmony  and  yariety  of  moyement  and  ex- 
pression in  the  individual  figures.  The  technical  execution  is  simply 
perfect.  The  figure  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  the  grandest  in  the 
series.  Above  the  door,  the  "Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Fr,  Rvstid, 
1611  (supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci). 

The  *Thibd  Doob,  facing  the  cathedral,  also  executed  by  Lor&uo  Ohi- 
berti  fl425-52L  is  considered  a  marvel  of  art.  It  represents  ten  dTffgTCtit 
scenes  from  iscripture  history:  (1.)  1.  Creation  and  Expulsion  from  Para- 
dise; (r.)  2.  Gain  slaying  his  brother  and  Adam  tilling  the  earth;  3. 
Noah  after  the  Flood,  and  his  intoxication;  4.  Abraham  and  the  angels, 
and  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  6.  Esau  and  Jacob ;  6.  Joseph  and  his  brethren ;  7. 
Promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Ht.  Sinai;  8.  The  Walls  of  Jericho;  9.  Battle 
against  the  Ammonites ;  10.  The  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  artist  has  here 
wittingly  transgressed  the  limits  of  the  plastic  art  and  produced  what 
may  be  called  a  picture  in  bronze,  but  he  has  notwithstanding  shed  such 
a  flood  of  loveliness  over  his  creation  that  Michael  Angelo  pronounced 
this  door  worthy  of  forming  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  The  beantifn} 
bronze  borders  are  also  by  Ohiberti,  who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait 
in  the  central  band  (the  man  with  the  bald  head,  to  the  left,  fourth  from 
the  top).  Over  the  door  the  *Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Andrea  Saru^vino,  1602 
(completed  by  Vine.  DanU)^  the  angel  by  Spinaexi  (I8th  cent.). 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  ^Interior  shows  that  its  builder  was 
well  acquainted  with  ancient  forms,  and  suggests  the  influence  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Borne.  In  front  of  each  of  the  eight  niches  below  stand  two 
columns  of  Oriental  granite  with  gilded  capitals.  Above  is  a  gallery  with 
Corinthian  pilasters  and  double  windows.  The  boldly  soaring  dome,  94  ft. 
in  diameter,  afforded  Brunelleschi  a  model  for  Uiat  of  the  cathedral  (p.  479). 
The  choir-niche  is  adorned  with  mosaics  bv -ffra  Jacopo  (1226-28),  a  com- 
panion of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  dome  with  others  by  Andrea  Tafi 
(d.  after  JS30^,  Apollonio  Oreeo,  and  others.  The  mosales,  which.- are  not 
distinguishable  except  on  very  bright  days,  have  been  frequently  restored. 
The  organ  is  a  work  of  the  celebrated  musician.  Ant,  Sqtiarcialupi  (iilS^. 
On  the  pavement  are  an  early  niello,  with  the  zodiac  and  inscriptions, 
and  mosaics  (1200).  The  font  is  enriched  with  Pisan  reliefs  of  1871.  To 
the  right  of  the  high- altar  is  the^tomb  (frequently  imitated)  of  Pope 
John  XXIII.  (d.  1419),  who  was  deposed  bv  tkfe  tmgttftii'  of  UoiiSiiaiii-ca. 
Erected  by  C/bsimo  de^  Medici;  th^'recrxMbent  bronze  statue  by  Donateflg, 
the  figures  of  the  three  Virtues  by  Michflotzo,  On  an  altar  to  the  left  of 
Andrea  Pisano's  door  is  a  statue  of  Mary  Magdalenjn  wood,  by  D<maUUo^ 
unpleasantly  realistic  in  effect.  '      """"* 

Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  column  of  speckled 
marble  (cipoUino),  called  the  Colonna  di  San  Zanohi,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  removal  of  the  relics  of  St.  Zenobius  in  1330. 
—  To  the  "W.  of  the  Baptistery,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  de'  Oerretani 
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(p.  625),  1»  the  Pal,  Areive$eoviU  (PI.  E,  4;  altered  In  1896)  or 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  with  a  fine  court  hy  G.  A.  Dosio  (16y3). 
At  the  hack,  towards  the  Piazza  dell'  Olio,  is  tiie  early  Tuscan  facade 
of  the  small  church  of  San  Salvatore  del^  Areivescovcuio  (1121?; 
restored  in  1737). 

The  ♦Cathedral  (PL  F,  4),  JlDuomo,  or  La  Caiiedrale  di  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore^  so  called  from  the  Ifly  which  figures  in  the  arms 
of  Florence,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  church  of  St.  Re- 
parata,  which  had  been  used  as  a  cathedral  since  1128.  The  erection 
was  decreed  by  a  popular  vote  of  1294.  The  first  architect  was  Ar^ 
nolfo  diCambio,  who  superintended  the  works  from  1296  down^ 
hirdgtth  in  1301  and  was  succeeded  by  Oiotto  (1334-abj  and^n^ 
drecT^mio  (1336-49).  In  1357  the  plan  was  expanded,  and  the 
nave  with  its~spaClmn  vaulting  was  begun "ffbifi  Ide'sign'by  Fraji^fi£teQ 
TaUnti.  The  exterior  was  also  farther  ornamented  with  marble  in 
harmony  with  the  original  details.  In  1366  a  commission  of  24  ar- 
chitects met  to  decide  the  form  of  the  choir  and  the  dome,  and  their 
plan  (of  1367)  has  since  been  adhered  to.  The  three  apses  were 
completed  in  1407-21.  On  19th  August,  1418,  was  announced  the 
public  competition  for  the  teoGhical'execuHbn  of  the  dome,  of  which 
Yasari  has  given  so  racy  an  account ,  itnd'Tn  which  the  genius  of 
Filiovo  Brunellesehi  secured  the  victory  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of 
rivals  and  the  doubts  of  the  cognoscenti.  The  construction  of  the 
cupola  took  fourteen  years  (1420-34).  The  church  was  finally 
consecrated  on  March  !^th  (tbe  old  Florentine  New  Year's  Day), 
1436,  but  the  lantern  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  also  designed  by 
Bmnelleschi,  was  not  completed  till  1462.  The  building  (larger 
than  all  previous  churches  in  Italy,  comp.  p.  391)  is  555  ft.  in 
length  and  341  ft.  (across  the  octagon)  in  breadth ;  the  dome  is 
300  ft.  high,  with  the  lantern  352  ft.  (ascent,  see  p.  481).  The  nave 
and  aisles  are  adjoined,  in  place  of  a  transept,  by  an  octagonal  domed 
space,  with  three  polygonal  apses.  The  unfinished  old  fk^ade  (comp. 
pp.  483,  619)  was  removed  in  1588.  The  present  facade  was  erected 
in  1875-87  from  the  design  of  EmUio  De  FabrU  (p.  482),  which 
originally  contemplated  three  gables.  The  bronze  central  door  is  by 
Ant.  PoMaglia  (1903),  the  side-doors  by  Oiu$.  Cassioli  (1899). 

Above  the  first  door  on  the  8.  side  U  a  Madonna  of  the  l4th  centnry. 
Tbe  decoration  of  the  second  S.  door  is  by  Piero  di  Giovanni  Tedeteo  (1395-99) : 
foliage  with  naked  putti,  foreshadowing  the  Renaissance  spirit;  in  the 
lunette,  the  Madonna  between  two  angels.  —  The  corresponding  *N.  Door 
was  executed  by  Nieeold  d'^Aretto^  i4(%.  The  admirable  bas-relief  of  the 
Madonna  with  the  girdle,  over  the  door,  is  ascribed  to  Jfanni  di  Banco  (1414). 
On  the  adjoining  pillars  are  two  AjliTflfl  ^T  />fl«^<fg»(ft*riy  woTicfl^  1406  and 
1408),  who  executed  also  the  two  prophets'  headsDt  the  pediments  (1422). 
The  Interior,  though  somewhat  bare  and  dark,  is  very  impressive 
owing  to  its  grand  dimensions.  The  gallery  detracts  from  the  effect  of  the 
arches.    The  choir  is  appropriately  placed  under  the  dome. 

On  the  entrance -wall,  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  is  the  mon- 
-ument  of  Antonio  Orsq,  Biabop  of  Florence  (d.  1321 ;  seated  figure  of  the 
deceased),  by  i'iho'cU  CamaimJiL  Sien&  t  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance 
xs  a  marble  statue  of  Pope  John  X^Il.  (1323),  preserved  from  the  old  facade. 
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Over  the  principal  porta] :  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  mosaic,  by  Oaddo 
Gaddi;  at  the  aides,  frescoes  (angels)  by  Santi  di  Tito,  restored.  —  Over 
the  side-portals,  two  eqaeatrian  portraits  (^w  grifla^fiiA)  ^  innruX^tr^y^^.  xiQ 
the  right,  John  HawkwooHTjid. _i^4Ji  an  English 


— «,- ,   j^ .,,, „ soldier- of -Tor  tunc  who 

served  the  ItepulillL  la  I3SP?Tthe  first  real  general  of  modem  times*,  ac- 
eordine  to  Hallam),  hy-JUudtLSMtU^^^^G) ;  to  the  left,  the  condottiere 
Kiccolo  da  T.olentlno  (d.  1433),  by  Andreadel  Castagno  (1456).  —  The  designs 
forlhe  stained  glass  in  the  three  %vInd?JWF  were  drawn  by  ^or.  OMberti: 
the  design  of  the  coloored  mosaic  pavement  is  attributed  to  Bcieeio  d*Agnole. 

Right  Aiblb.  Monument  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi  (d.  1446),  with  his 
portrait  in  marble,  by  Buggiano  (p.  182).  Statue  of  Joshua,  by  Oiufagni; 
to  the  left  of  the  latter,  Bust  of  Oiette^  by  B£»mM$&  ^da  Maiano  (1490), 
with  a  fine  inscription  by  Angelo  Poliziano;  (1.)  on  the  pillar  a  fine  re- 
ceptacle for  holy  water  of  the  14th  century,  (r. ;  over  the  door)  Monument 
of  General  Pietro  Famese  (d.  1361) ,  by  AaS9iSL.Qaddi  and  Pesello  (1395); 
farther  on,  Statue  of  Isaiah  by  CiuJI^agni;  statues  of  St.  Luke,  by  Ifanni 
di  Banco,  and  St.  Matthew,  by  Oii^agni,  executed  in  1403-16  along  with 
the  two  statues  of  Evangelists  on  the  opposite  side  and  originaUv  in- 
tended for  the  facade.  Bust  of  the  learned  Marsilius  Ficinus  (d.  1499),  by 
A.  Ferrueei  (1621).  By  the  pillar  of  the  dome,  towards  the  nave,  St.  Matthew, 
a  statue  by  Vineeneo  de*  Botti;  opposite  to  it,  St  James  the  Blder,  by 
Jacopo  Sansovino  (1513). 

Right  Abm  of  the  Octagon  :  (r.)  St.  Philip,  (1.)  St.  James  the  Younger, 
by  Giovcmni  dair  Opera,  a  pupil  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Each  of  the  four 
side-chapels  is  adorned  with  two  saints,  painted  al  fresco  by  Bjcfidi  JLoreiuo 
(1427).  The  stained-glass  windows  are  from  designs  by  A.  Oaddi.  '•=-'  Over 
the  door  of  the  S.  Saobistt  (Sagrestia  Vecehia),  a  relief  C^^Baatefllhy 
XiUea,  deiia  Bobbia  (1446) ;  within,  two  angels  by  the  same.  In  this  sacristy 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  sought  refuge  in  1478,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi  (p.  468),  to  which  his  brother  Oluliano  fell  a  victim, 
while  attending  mass  in  the  choir. 

In  the  E.  part  of  the  Kavk  (Tribuna  di  Ban  Zanobi),  by  the  piers,  statues 
of  (r.)  St.  John,  by  Benedetto  da  RoveMsano,  and  (1.)  St.  Peter,  by  Baceio 
Bandinelli.  —  Below  the  altar  of  the  ohapel  of  St.  Zenobiua  is  a  bronze 
*Reli^uazy  containing  the  remains  of  HRrsuiul^-wllh  lUpRTsentations  of 
htr^iraeles,  by  Lorenzo  Ohiberti  (1440).  The  stained-glass  windows  are 
also  from  designs  "by  Ghiberti."  "*^ 

The  octagonal  Choir  occupies  the  space  beneath  the  dome.  Its  marble 
screens,  designed  by  Oiuliano  di  Baccio  ifAgnolo^  and  adorned  with  baa-reliefs 
of  the  apostles  by  Bandinelli  (with  the  initials  B.  B.  and  date  15&5)  and 
Giovanni  dalV  Opera,  were  erected  to  replace  the  original  wooden  screens 
of  Ohiberti.  Behind  the  high-altar,  an  unfinished  group  (Pieti)  by  Michael 
Angelo  (late  work).  —  The  paintings  in  the  octagonal  dome,  begun  in  1572 
by  Vatari,  and  continued  by  Federigo  Zuechero  (prophets,  etc.),  diminish 
its  impressive  effect.  The  windows  in  the  drum  of  the  dome  were  exe- 
cuted by  Bernardo  di  Francesco  from  designs  by  OMberti  (Presentation 
in  the  Temple),  Donatello  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin),  and  Pwlo  Uceello 
(Adoration  of  the  Magi). 

The  bronze  •Door  of  the  N.  Saoristt  (SagreeOa  Ifuova),  originally  en- 
trusted to  Donatello.  was  executed  by  Luca  4f"^  ^ftW^i  aided  by  Mate 
di  BartoXomeo  irSi  Uxcheiotto  (1446-67).  In  the  central  panels  are  Evangel- 
ists, fathers  of  the  ehureh,  etc.,  surrounded  by  small  portrait-heads.  Above 
it,  a  bas-relief  in  terracotta  (ResurrectioiO  by.  laua  dtUa  Bobbia  (1443). 
The  intarsia  work  and  frieze  ofiehildren  on  the  cabinets  in  this  sacristy 
were  executed  from  designs  by  Oiuliano  and  Benedetto  da  Maiano, 

Left  Abm  of  thb  Octagon.  Statues  of  St.  Andrew  and  St  Thomas  by 
Andrea  Ferrueei  (1512)  and  Vine.  de>  Rossi.  In  the  chapels,  frescoes  by  Bieei 
di  Lorenzo.  The  ten  stained-glass  windows  are  ascribed  to  Lor.  Ofdberii. 
In  the  tribune  is  a  round  brass  slab,  placed  here  in  the  year  1511  for  the 
purpose  of  making  solar  observations  through  a  corresponding  aperture 
in  the  dome.  In  1755  P.  Leonardo  Ximenes  added  a  graduated  dial  in 
order  to  admit  of  more  accurate  observations,  as  an  inscription  on  tbe 
left  entrance-pillar  records. 
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Lkvt  Aisls.  By  the  side-door  is  &  portrait  of  Dante,  with  a  view  of 
Florence  and  scene  from  the  Divine  Comedy,  painted  on  wood  by 
Domenico  di  Miehelino  in  1465  by  command  of  the  republic.  Statae  of 
David  by  Cit^agni  (1434).  Statues  of  St.  Mark,  by  Niccolb  d'Arexzo,  and 
*St.  John,  an  early  work  by  DonaMlo  (comp.  p.  4^0).  Bust  of  Antonio 
Squarcialupi  (p.  478)  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano.  Then  Arnolfo,  with  the 
design  for  the  cathedral,  a  medallion  in  high  relief  by  Lor.  Bartolini  (1843). 
*3tatue  jiJLgaggio  Bracciolini  (?),  secretary .ot^tate^-by  J^enatBttu^  aJmifably 
indlvlffnalisedTOn  the  dfSt^-piUar,  St.  Zenobins,  a  picture  of  the  school 
of  Orcagna. 

The  AscKNT  OF  ths  Dokb  (p.  479)  is  very  interesting,  both  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  idea  of  its  construction,  and  for  the  *Yiew  (more 
extensive  than  ttom  the  Campanile^  see  below).  Entrance  by  a  Amall  door 
in  the  left  aisle  (open  7-12  in  summer,  9-12  in  winter;  adm.  50c.);  easy 
ascent  of  463  steps  to  the  upper  gallery. 

The  ^Campanile  (PL  F,  4),  or  bell-tower ,  begun  by  Qiotto  in 
433^s3^  carried  on  after  his  death  by  Andrea  Pisano  and^^ranc. 
^Tiiltuti,  dud  uumpletftd^in  1387,  a  square  structure  276  ft  in  height, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  existing  works  of  the  kind.  It  consists 
of  four  stories,  richly  decorated  with  coloured  marble.  The  win- 
dows, which  increase  in  size  with  the  different  stories,  are  enriched 
with  beautiful  tracery  In  the  Italian  Gothic  style.  On  the  W.  side  are 
four  statues,  the  first  three  of  which  are  by  Donatella^  viz.  John  the 
Bag^lilL^Ulft;  little  inferior  to  the  St.  George,  p.  500),  *D8m3t?J, 
the  celebrated  'Zuccone^  or  bald-head,  and  •Jeremiah.  The  fourth 
(Obadiah)  is  byTiis  assistant  Bomo  (1420)."  Oh  the  E.  side  are 
Habakkui,ff!^^  A>>rfthani?9:  Offering^  by J>62uz^Uo  (the  latter,  1421, 
partly  by  Hoa»6),  and  two  patriarchs  (Moses  and  Joshua?)  by  Rosso 
(1421 ;  the  former  partly  by  Donatello).  On  the  N.  and  S.  are  sibyls 
and  prophets.  Below  these  figures,  on  Ihe  sides  of  the  tower,  are 
*Ba8-rellefs ;  those  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  sides  by  Andrf^  Pijtnnfx 
(from  alleged  designs  by^iotto)  and  those  on  the  N.  by  LueadeUa 
RoSbiia  ( 1437^ :  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues ,  the  Seven  V^^orks  of 
Mercy,  the  Seven  Beatitudes,  and  the  Seven  Sacraments.  In  the  ^ 
lower  series  is  represented  the  development  of  mankind  from  the 
Creation  to  the  climax  of  Greek  science  (among  the  best  are  the 
Creation  of  Eve,  Adam  and  Eve  at  work.  Dwellers  in  tents,  Astro- 
nomer, Rider,  Weaving,  Navigation,  Agriculture),  while  the 
liberal  arts  are  represented  by  figures  of  Phidias,  Apelles,  Donatus, 
Orpheus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  Euclid,  and  a  musician. 

^-The  characteristics  of  Power  and  Beauty  occur  more  or  less  in  different 
buildings,  some  in  one  and  some  in  another.  But  all  together,  and  all 
in  their  highest  possible  relative  degrees,  they  exist,  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  in  one  building  in  the  world,  the  Campanile  of  Giotto\  —  Buskin's 
''Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture^. 

The  campanile  is  ascended  by  a  good  staircase  of  414  steps  (fee 
i/«-l  fr.).  Beautiful  Visw  from  the  top,  embracing  the  city,  the 
v^alley  in  which  it  lies,  the  neighbouring  heights,  studded  with  viJas  and 
richly  cultivated,  and  the  mountains  to  the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  At  the  summit 
are  seen  the  piers  on  which,  according  to  Giotto'*s  plan,  it  was  proposed  to 
raise  a  spire  of  105 ft. 

On  the  S.   side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Canonry  (^Palazzo  dei 
C  anoniei,  Nos.  31,  32;  PI.  F,  4),  erected  in  1827  by  Gaetano  Baccani. 
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•—Into  the  wall  of  one  of  the  following  houses  (No.  29)  is  built 
the  SasBO  di  DarUef  a  stone  on  which  the  great  poet  is  said  to  ha^e 
been  wont  to  sit  on  summer  eyenings. 

Opposite  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  Is  situated  the  Opera  del 
Duomo  (PI.  F,  4;  No.  24,  entrance  to  the  left  in  the  court).  Here 
was  opened  in  1891  the  *Cathedral  Museum,  or  itfuseo  di  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  containing  chiefly  works  of  art  from  the  cathedral 
and  the  baptistery  (adm.,  see  p.  464).  Lists  of  the  works  of  art  are 
supplied  for  the  use  of  visitors.   Catalogue  (1904)  V2  ^* 

Gbound  Floou.  In  the  yestibule,  a  bust  of  Brunelleschi,  after 
his  death-mask,  by  his  pupil  Buggiano.  Above  the  door  (left),  God 
the  Father  between  two  angels,  a  fine  coloured  relief  from  the  studio 
of  Luca  ddla  Rohbia  (ca.  1450).  —  The  hall  contains  numerous 
architectural  fragments;  also,  40.  Figure  of  the  Madonna,  by  a 
master  of  the  Pisan  School  (13th  cent.) ;  51  (on  the  pillar  by  the 
staircase),  Etruscan  relief.  —  On  the  staircase  are  reliefs  from  the 
choir-screen  of  the  cathedral,  by  Baccio  Bandindli  and  Oiovanni 
dalV  Optra, 

FibstFloos.  In  the  large  hall,  on  the  end- walls  (71  to  the  right, 
and  72  to  the  left),  are  the,^NGiNG  Gallebibs  (Cantorie)  from  the 
cathedral,  with  the  celebrated  "reTielfs  of  children  by  /^|^<y  jfiLa 
Robhia  (1431-38)  andi)QnafeKo  f  1433-381  taken  down  in  1688  and 
put  together  again,  with  additions,  in  1890  by  Luigi  del  Moro,  The 
naive  charm  of  childhood  has  probably  never  been  better  expressed 
than  in  the  ten  clearly  and  beautifully  arranged  '^'''Groups  of  singing 
and  dancing  boys  and  girls  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  which  are  equally 
attractive  for  their  truth  and  naturalness  and  for  their  grace  of 
movement  and  form.  The  four  ♦Reliefs  of  dancing  Genii  by  Dona- 
tello  are  full  of  vigour  and  expression,  but  meant  to  be  seen  from 
a  distance.  In  their  exuberant  vigour,  they  present  a  very  signi- 
ficant specimen  of  the  master's  work.  —  Also  on  the  right  end- 
wall  :  108.  Intsxsia  Tablet,  representing  St^^g&oohius  between  two 
deacons,  by  Qiuliano  da  Maiano,  —  On  the  leftside-wall :  Model  for 
the  facade  of  the  Cathedral,  by  De  Fabris  (d.  1883) ;  77.  R^^f  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Ago§tinQ_diJ)ticcio,  On  the  back-wall  are  two  frames 
(87,  88)  with  elegant  Byzantine  miniatures  in  wax  mosaic  (11th 
cent.);  110.  Creation  of  Eve,  a  brown  glazed  terracotta  relief  by  a 
master  of  the  Florentine  School  (before  1450).  —  On  the  right  side- 
wall  :  92,  93.  St.  Reparata  and  Christ,  marble  statuettes  by  Andrea 
Piaano;  94.  Madonna,  a  relief  by  Portigiani;  95,  96.  Annunciation, 
group  by  Niccolb  d'Arezzo  (more  probably  AnU  di  Banco?^,  •97. 
Massive  Silver  Altar  from  the  Baptistery,  with  twelve  reliefs  from 
the  history  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  front  was  executed  in  1366- 
1402  by  Betto  di  Oeriy  Leonardo  di  Ser  Oiovanniy  and  others,  while 
the  statue  of  the  Baptist  was  added  by  Micheloz%o  in  1451.  The 
four  side-reliefs,  including  the  fine  Birth  of  Jghn,  by  Ant.  PoU^iiMnln^ 
and  his  ♦Death,  by  VerronchiOj  date  from  1477-80.    On  this  altar, 
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98.  SUvei  Cross  by  A.  PoUaiuolo  and  Betto  di  Franc.  Bttti  (1467-59). 
:Farthei  on,  *105,  106.  Two  slde-iellefs  from  Luca  deUa  Robhia^a 
Cftntoria  (p.  482)  j  100,  101.  Woven  altar  -  hanging  and  chasuble, 
Tenetian  works  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Last  Book  containfl  models  for  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  in- 
cluding BrunelleschVs  model  for  the  lantern  (164).  167.  Plaster  cast  of 
the  reliqnary  of  St.  Zenobius  (p.  480).  On  the  back-wall,  131.  Drawing 
(16th  cent.)  of  the  original  facade  of  the  Cathedral,  destroyed  in  1588 
(comp.  p.  479)  \  128-130,  132-136.  Models  for  the  fa9ade  of  the  Cathedral, 
all  from  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  cent. ;  numerous 
modem  designs  for  the  facade. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo  the  Via  del  Procoruolo  leads  to  the 
Moseo  Nazionale  In  the  Bargello  (p.  499),  the  Via  dd  Servi  to  the 
Santisfllma  Annunzlata  (p.  510)  and  the  Arohjeological  Museum 
(p.  511),  the  Via  Rieasoli  to  the  Accademia  dl  Belle  Artl  (p.  520) 
and  San  Marco  (p.  618),  the  Via  dit  MarteUi  to  the  Pal.  Riccardi 
(p.  617),  the  Borgo  San  Lorenxo  to  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  526),  the  Via  de^ 
Cerretani  to  Santa  Maria  Novella  (p.  529),  and,  finally,  the  Via  delV 
Ardvescovado  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emannele  (p.  532). 

In  the  Via  deU'  Orlyolo  Is  (r.)  the  branch  -  office  of  the  Banca 
a: Italia  (PI.  P,  6),  by  Ant.  ClpoUa  (1865). 

The  Via  Folco  Portinari,  dlyerging  to  the  left,  opposite  the  bank, 
leads  to  the  Fiazxa  Santa  Maria  Nuova  (PL  G,  4,  5),  with  the  large 
Bpedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nnovay  the  oldest  hospital  in  the  town, 
founded  in  1285  by  Folco  Portinari,  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice. 
The  famous  picture  gallery  of  the  hospital  became  national  property 
in  1897  and  has  been  transferred  to  the  Ufflzi  (comp.  p.  489).  The 
facade  of  the  church  of  Sant'  Egidio  is  adorned  with  a  portico  by 
Buontdlenti.  Above  the  door  of  the  church  is  a  terracotta  relief  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo  (1424).  The 
fa^de  is  also  embellished  with  two  frescoes  by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo  and 
Gherardo.  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  are  a  Madonna  by  Andrea 
delta  Robhiaj  and  a  marble  ciborium  by  Bern.  Rossellino^  with  a 
bronze  door  bj^I>.or .  Ohibtrti  (1450).  To  the  left  in  the  little  court 
of  the  hospital  is  a  fresco  of  Caritas  by  Qiov,  da  San  Giovanni.  — 
The  house  opposite  the  hospital  (No.  29)  once  contained  Lorenzo 
Ghibertis  studio. 

The  Casa  dl  Ricceri  (PI.  H,  4),  in  the  Via  della  Pergola,  which 
skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  Spedale  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  No.  59,  was 
once  occupied  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  (p.  470). 

b.  The  Uffizi  Gallery. 
At  the  comer  of  the  Pal.  Vecchio(p.  472),  next  the  Arno,  lies  the 
large  Falaszo  degli  Uffizi  (PI.  E,  6),  erected  in  1 560-74  by  Vasari,  for 
the  municipal  government.  It  now  contains,  on  the  left,  the  cel- 
ebrated Pictwe  Gallery  (p.  484)  and  the  National  Lihrary  (p.  498), 
on  the  right,  the  Central  Archives  of  Tuscany  (p.  498)  and  the  Post 
Office.    Beneath  is  the  handsome  Portico  degli  Vffizi,  the  niches  of 
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which  were  adorned  with  Marhlt  Statues  of  celehiated  Tuscans  in 
1842-56.  On  the  side  next  the  Amo  is  a  statue  of  Gosimo  I.  by 
Oiov.  da  Boloffna,  with  flgnres  of  Justice  and  Power  by  Dontt.  Fine 
Tiew  hence  oyer  the  river  to  San  Miniato  (p.  550). 

Approaching  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  we  enter  by  the 
second  door  to  the  left  under  the  E.  portico,  and  ascend  by  a  staircase 
of  126  steps  (Uft,  60  c.)  to  the  **eaUeria  degU  Ulfin  (admission, 
see  p.  464). —  The  gallery  originated  with  the  Medici  collections,  to 
which  numerous  additions  have  been  made  down  to  the  most  recent 
times,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  both  in  extent 
and  value.  Many  of  the  best  pictures  are  often  removed  from  thdr 
usual  position  for  the  convenience  of  copyists,  but  their  whereabouts 
is  indicated  by  a  notice  on  the  vacant  space.  A  systematic  re- 
arrangement of  the  gallery  is  about  to  be  made  by  the  director, 
Dr,  Corrado  Ricci^  appointed  in  1903.  The  catalogue  (in  Italian, 
French,  or  English,  3  fr.)  has  not  kept  abreast  of  recent  criticism 
in  its  attributions  of  some  of  the  paintings. 

The  pictures  in  the  Tribuna  (p.  491)  are  the  choicest  in  the 
gallery,  as  their  position  indicates,  and  are  therefore  all  worthy 
of  careful  inspection.  These  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
treasures  of  the  collection.  Thus  Fra  Angelico's  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  (No.  1290 j  p.  490)  ranks  as  his  most  charming  creation; 
the  angels  at  the  sides  of  his  frequently  copied  winged  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  angels  (No.  17 ;  p.  489)  are  more  interesting  than  the 
principal  picture  itself.  Among  the  other  Flobbntinb  works  of  the 
15th  cent,  we  may  first  mention  Fra  Filippo  LippVa  Madonna  with 
angels  (1307;  p.  491),  and  four  works  of  Sandro  Botticelli:  around 
picture  of  the  Madonna  (1267  bis ;  p.  491),  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(1286;  p.  490),  so  much  extolled  by  Yasari,  and,  as  specimens  of 
other  subjects,  his  Birth  of  Venus  (39;  p.  490),  and  his  Calumny  after 
Apelles  (1182;  p.  491).  Filippino  Lippi's Madonna  and  saints  (1268 ; 
p.  490)  attracts  attention  by  its  size  and  clear  colouring ,  and  his 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1257  ;  p.  490),  with  its  numerous  figures,  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the  portraits  it  contains.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  early  masters  was  Domenico  Ohirlandaio,  whose  beautiful  round 
picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1296 ;  p.  490),  and  the  Ma- 
donna with  saints  (1297 ;  p.  490),  are  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  composition  and  the  harmony  of  colouring.  The  full  im« 
portance  of  this  master,  ^ho  excelled  in  narrative  painting,  can  only 
be  perceived,  however,  in  the  domain  of  fresco-painting  (pp.  530, 
634,  635).  The  mythological  works  of  Picro  di  Coaimo  (1312; 
p.  491,  etc.)  betray  a  taste  for  fantastic  subjects,  from  which  Leon, 
da  Vinci  himself  was  not  entirely  free.  PietroPervgino^  Raphaers 
teacher,  is  here  well  represented  only  by  his  brilliant  portraits 
(1217;  p.  491).  The  portrait  of  Raphael  by  himself  (288;  p.  485)  is 
genuine,  though  disfigured  by  retouching.  Other  paintings  by  this 
master  form  the  chief  gems  of  the  Tribuna  (p.  492).  A  very  eifectiTe 
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picture,  notwithstanding  its  unfinished  condition,  is  Leon,  da  VineVs 
rich  composition  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1252;  p.  490). 
Another  very  important  work,  though  unfinished,  is  Fra  Bartolomeo'a 
Madonna  enthroned  (1265  j  p.  49U),  with  its  masterly  grouping.  The 
Visitation  of  Mary  (1259;  p.  490),  by  Mariotto  AlbertineUi,  an  as- 
sistant of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  8odoma*8  St.  Sebastian  (1279 ;  p.  491) 
also  rank  among  the  finest  creations  of  Italian  art.  —  Among  the 
works  of  the  other  Italian  Schools  the  most  notable  are  Mantegnd's 
Madonna  among  the  rocks  (1025;  p.  493),  and  among  the  numerous 
Yenetian  pictures  Giovanni  BeUini'a  (?)  Madonna  by  the  lake  (631 ; 
p.  488),  ritian'a  Flora  (626;  p.  489),  two  works  by  G»iorpion<j  (621, 
630 ;  p.  486),  and  a  number  of  portraits. 

The  collection  is  also  rich  in  works  of  northern  origin,  the 
better  of  which ,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  more  studied 
Italian  pictures,  maintain  their  peculiar  charm,  owing  to  their 
depth  of  colouring  and  their  unsophisticated  realism.  Among  the 
works  of  the  Early  Flemish  School,  an  Adoration  of  the  ChUd, 
the  chief  work  of  the  rare  master  Hugo  van  der  Qoes  (48-50 ;  p.  495), 
and  a  small  Madonna  by  Memling  (703 ;  p.  495)  are  specially  at- 
tractive. Among  the  principal  German  masters,  DiXrtr,  whose  works 
were  highly  prized  in  Italy  and  much  followed  by  Italian  painters 
even  before  his  death,  is  represented  by  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(1141.  in  the  Tribuna,  p.  493),  a  portrait  of  his  father  (766 ;  p.  494), 
and  two  heads  of  Apostles  (768,  777 ;  p.  494).  Holbein's  portrait 
of  Richard  Southwell,  dating  from  1537  (765;  p.  493),  is  an  ad- 
mirable work.  The  Netherlands  Schools  of  the  17th  cent,  are 
also  represented  by  several  excellent  works.  Among  those  by 
Rubens  are  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife  (197,  in  the  Tribuna;  p.  492), 
his  own  portrait  (228;  p.  486),  and  two  picUires  of  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Henri  IV  (140,  147 ;  p.  495).  The  best  of  RembrandVa  works 
preserved  here  are  the  two  portraits  of  himself  (451,  452;  p.  486). 
The  Storm,  hy Hercules  8eghers{Q7Q-,  p. 493),  should  also  be  noticed. 
The  Dutch  genre-painters  (p.  493)  have  also  enriched  the  gallery 
with  several  Important  and  well-preserved  works,  such  as  G.  Metsu's 
Lute-player  (^ lib)  and  the  Huntsman  (972),  and  Jan  Steen^s  Family 
feast  (977).  Among  the  portraits  of  the  painters  (see  below)  "^hose 
by  the  Netherlands  masters  also  occupy  a  high  rank. 

First  Landing  of  the  staircase.  To  the  right.  Bust  of  Hercules 
vrith  an  oak-wreath.  —  Second  Landing.  To  the  right  (beside  the 
cloak-room),  two  good  portrait-heads.  —  To  the  left  are  the  — 

Four  Rooms  op  the  Painters,  with  portraits  of  masters  by  them- 
selves. After  1906  these  rooms  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  Drawings 
(p.  497)  and  the  Colleoilon  of  Photographs.  We  pass  straight  through 
them  to  the  end,  to  begin  with  Room  I. 

KooM  I.  lulian  Masters  (15-17th  cent.).  Bear-wall:  282.  Sodoma  (not 
his  own  portrait?!;  291  VasaH;  286.  FiUppino  Lippi  (itu  fresco);  *288. 
Ro^hael  (retouched);  289.  Oivlio  Romano;  292.  Leonardo  da  Vind  (copy  of 
the   red  chalk  drawing    at  Turin ,   p.  31) ;  290.  Michael  Angela  (not  by 
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himself) ;  1176.  Andrea  del  8arto  (replica  of  the  picture  in  the  Pitti,  Ko.  06, 
p.  541);  884,  884 bis.  Titian,  —  378.  Jae.  Tintoretto;  386.  Paolo  Veronese; 
263.  Crit.  Allori;  269.  Al.  Alhri.  —  897.  Lod.  Carraeci;  403.  Guido  Beni;  386. 
Parmigianino ;  396.  Qnerdno.  —  To  the  right.  Statue  of  Card,  Leopoldo 
de'  Mediei  (1617-75),  founder  of  this  collection. 

Boom  II.  German,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  Hasterg  (15- 
18th  cent.).  434.  Albredu  DUrer^  copy  of  the  original  (1198)  in  Madrid; 
237.  Matter  of  Vie  Death  of  the  Virgin  (not  his  own  portrait) ;  *232.  Htm* 
Holbein  the  Younger  (completed  by  another  hand ;  injured) ;  436.  Qeorg  Pena^ 
Portrait  uf  a  young  man  (1544);  *228.  Van  Dpci;  233.  Eubens  (ca.  1615); 
224.  Lucas  Cranach  (1550);  *445.  Fr,  Pourbus  the  Elder  (1591J;  433.  Els- 
heimer.  —  449.  Gerard  Dou;  *462.  Sir  Anthony  More  (1558);  *451.  Rembrandt 
(as  an  old  man  ;  ca.  1665) ;  452.  Benibrandt  (ca.  1655);  463.  B.  vtm  der  HeUU 
—  473.  Nic.  de  LargUMre;  217,  216.  Velatquet  (not  by  himself) :  474.  H, 
Bigaud;  485.  Charle'i  Le  Brun.  —  On  an  easel,  *228.  Buben*  (ca.  1625). 

Boom  III.  English,  German,  Italian,  and  other  Masters  (17-l8th  cent). 
685.  Uotard  (1744);  *540.  Reynold*  t  *442.  Zoffai^  (d.  1796):  471.  Angelica 
Kamffmann;  655.  Baphael  Meng*.  —  2IB2.  Carlo  Dolci;  534.  Pompeo  BaUmi,— 
275.  Luca  Giordano;  299.  Salvator  Rosa,  —  On  an  easel,  752.  Romney. 

Boom  IV.  Modern  Masters  (I9th  cent.).  618.  Overbeek;  728.  Josi  ViUega*; 
722.  Alma  Tadema;  582.  Von  Gebhardt;  *6i6.  Ander*  Zorn;  605.  Kroyer:  720. 
Chr.  BUschop;  724.  Herkomer,  —  729.  Dom.  Morelli;  aboTe,  573.  Canova; 
523.  Fi-ang.  Hayez;  706.  Giov,  BoUUni,  —  *686.  Watts;  568.  Millait;  715. 
Orcfiardson;  600.  Leighton;  *531.  Ingres;  682.  Corot;  713.  David;  589.  Pitvis 
de  Chavannes;  no  number,  Constant;  718.  Fantin-Latour. 

Topmost  Landing.  Modern  bronze  statues  of  Mars  and  Silenub 
(the  latter  a  copy  of  an  antlqne  original);  portrait-heads  (to  the 
left,  Demosthenes). 

First  Vbstibijlb  (Primo  Ve$tiholo),  Four  pieces  of  tapestry  and 
twelve  busts  of  members  of  the  Medici  family. 

Second  Vestibule  (Sccondo  Vestibolo),  Ancient  Sculptores :  to 
the  left,  23.  Statue  of  Augustus ;  portrait-busts  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial period;  pillar  with  trophies  in  relief;  20.  Statue  of  Apollo. 
To  the  right,  21 .  Statue  of  Hadrian ;  portrait-busts ;  pillar  with  the 
head  of  the  deity  of  a  town ;  22.  Statue  of  Trajan.  In  the  middle, 
two  Molossian  Dogs,  a  Horse,  and  a  ♦Wild  Boar.  —  The 

E.  CoBRiDOR  (Primo  Corridore),  177  yds.  in  length,  adorned 
with  charming  grotesque  paintings  (1581),  contains  antique  marble 
sculptures  besides  numerous  paintings,  which  are,  however,  to  be 
replaced  by  tapestries.   We  turn  to  the  right  from  the  entrance. 

Ancient  Soulptubss.  In  the  middle,  dS.  Hercules  slaying  l^essus 
(almost  entirely  modem):  in  the  left  corner,  admirable  Roman  portrait- 
bead;  by  the  window,  43.  Julius  Caesar  (?);  opposite,  39.  Sarcophagu 
with  representations  from  the  life  of  a  Roman  (from  which  E^phael  bor- 
rowed the  sacrificial  scene  for  his  tapestry  of  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Lystra);  to  the  right,  87.  So-called  Pompey.  On  the  left,  beyond  the 
entrance,  *48.  Marcus  Agrippa;  52.  Athlete,  copy  of  the  Doryphoros  of 
Polyclettts ',  *59.  Athlete,  after  an  Attic  origin^  of  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  cent,  (wrongly  restored)  ^  to  the  right,  66.  Satyr  •,  to  the  left,  76.  Athlete, 
a  replica  of  the  Doryphoros  of  Polycletus ;  to  the  right,  74.  Hore  (head 
and  extremities  restored  in  the  early-Renaissance  period)  s  76.  Julia(?)i 
daughter  of  Titus;  to  the  left,  *'82.  Ariadne j  to  the  right,  81.  Persephone 
(restored  as  Urania):  to  the  left,  80.  Vitellius  (modem);  86.  Vespasian; 


I 


90.  Vestal  Virgin;  99.  Hercules  (after  Lysippus);  121.  Apollo  (head  from 
some  other  figure). 

PiCTOBBs :  8.  Lor.  Monaco^  (Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives ;   14.  School  of 
Orcagnaj  John  the  Baptist  enthroned  above  Pride,  Avarice,  and  Vanity; 
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15.  Tieirc  Loremetii^  Kadonna  and  angels  (1840):  16.  Zor«fW««<  (?)v  Hermits 
in  the  Tbeban  desert;  *28.  Simane  Martini  and  Lippo  Memmi,  Triptych, 
Annnneiation  with  Santa  Jolia  and  Sant'  Ansano,  1333 ;  *27.  Oiottino  (?). 
Pietij  39.  Lor.  Monaco^  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  43.  MasacHo  (here  ascribed 
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to  Zanobi  Stroxei),  Oiov.  Bicei  de'  Medici  (o]d  copy)j  53.  Faolo  Uecello^ 
Cavalry  battle  (injured;  1430);  63.  Conmo  Ros$elU,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
(early  work);  69-73.  Fiero  Ptillaitio'o,  Hope,  Justice,  Temperance,  Faith, 
Charity,  Luea  SignortUiy  3418.  Allegory  of  fertility,  74.  Madonna,  in  the 
background  nude  shepherds  \  81.  Piero  di  Cotimo^  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
and  six  saints ;  93.  Andrra  del  SartOj  Christ  as  a  gardener  (early  work).  [For 
the  drawings  comp.  p.  497.] 

South  Connbctino  Cok&idob  (Stcondo  Corridore),  -with  similar 
decorations  and  contents.  Fine  Tiew  of  the  Arno,  San  Mlnlato,  and 
the  Ponte  Yecchio. 

Antiqcbs  :  in  the  middle,  36.  Seated  figure  of  a  Roman  lady ;  to  the 
left,  138.  Thorn-extractor  (head  restored)  \  to  the  right,  137.  Bound  altar  with 
bas-reliefs,  representing  the  Sacrifice  of  Ipdigeneia  (inscriptions  modem); 
142.  Youthful  Minerra;  145.  Venus  stooping  in  the  bath;  in  the  middle, 
35.  Figure  similar  to  No.  36,  but  with  modem  head. 

Wbst  Gobbidob  (Terzo  Corridore)^  of  the  same  length  as  that  on 
the  E. ,  and  destined  like  it  for  tapestries.  Some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  collection  are  often  brought  to  this  corridor  for  copying, 
and  placed  on  easels  along  the  wlndow-wali. 

Antiqcb  Scdlptubes  :  to  the  left,  156.  Statue  of  Marsyas,  in  red  marble, 
said  to  have  been  restored  by  Donatello ;  to  the  right,  155.  Marsyas,  in 
white  marble;  162.  Kereid;  to  the  right,  169.  Discobolus,  after  Myron, 
wrongly  restored;  to  the  left,  1^.  Caracalla;  204.  iEsculapius  (copy  of  a 
work  of  the  end  of  the  5tb  cent.) ;  209.  Ood  of  healing,  from  a  group 
(alter  an  important  wt^rk  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.);  to  the  right, 
206  Bacchus  and  a  satyr  (the  torso  of  the  god  only  is  antique ;  the  restorations 
are  perhaps  by  Benvtfwio  CeUini)\  to  the  left,  236.  Ceres  in  mourning  rai> 
ment;  in  front,  altar  of  the  Lares  of  AugUHtus(Rome).  At  the  end  oi  the 
corridor,  585.  Altered  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  by  Baccio  BandineUi.  A4j«eent, 
to  the  left,  *259.  Head  of  Zens;  to  the  right,  260.  Head  of  a  Triton. 

We  now  return  to  the  E.  corridor.  The  side-door  immediately 
before  the  enrraitce  leads  to  the  temporary  (ftill  1906)  — 

Room  op  the  Venetian  Schools.  In  the  ante-room:  609.  Re- 
duced copy  of  Titiari'a  *Battle  of  Cadore',  destroyed  at  the  burning 
of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice  in  1577.  —  In  the  main  room :  to  the 
right,  571.  Franc.  Caroio(;i),  Knight  and  squire;  686.  Gi>v,  Bait, 
Moroni,  Portrait  (1563);  648.  Titian,  Catharina  Cornaro  (studio- 
piece);  ♦1111.  Mantegna,  Altar-piece  with  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Circumcision ,  and  the  Ascension,  one  of  the  master's 
finest  and  most  carefully  executed  works ;  583bls.  VitU  Carpctecio, 
Fragment  of  a  large  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  (?) ;  584bis.  Cima 
da  Conegliano,  Madonna;  *631.  Giov,  BtUini  (according  to  some 
critics  Marco  Basaiii),  Madonna  by  the  lake,  with  saints  (ca.  1488) : 
in  this  highly  poetic  composition  (*Sacra  Conversazione')  the  painter 
appears  as  the  precursor  of  Giorgione;  Qiorgione,  ♦621,  Moses  when 
a  child  undergoes  the  ordeal  of  fire,  from  a  Rabbinic  legend  (early 
work),  630.  Judgment  of  Solomon  (studio-piece?).  ♦622.  Portrait 
of  a  knight  of  Malta  (retouched");  Jac,  TmortttOy  3388.  Leda,  601. 
Portrait  of  Admiral  Venier;  592.  8eh,  del  Hombo,  Death  of  Adonis 
(of  the  master's  first  Roman  period);  575.  Lor,  LottOy  Holy  Family 
(1634);  638.  Tintoretto  J  Portrait  of  Sansovino  the  sculptor.  —  613. 
Paris  Bordone,  Portrait;  bbQ.  Paolo  Veronese j  Martyrdom  of  St. 
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Justina ;  614.  Titian  (more  probably  Oian  Paolo  ?),  Giovanni  delle 
Bande  Nere  (p.  469),  painted  from  a  death-mask.  —  1308.  Matteo 
dei  Pasti  { ?),  Triumph  of  Religion,  of  Fame,  of  Love,  and  of  Death, 
after  Petrarch,  painted  on  the  lids  of  chests  oa.  1444  j  646.  SavoldOy 
Tranbflguration.  —  593.  Joe.  Bassano^  Moses  and  the  burAing  bush. 

♦♦605,  ♦599.  Titian^  Portraits  of  Francesco  Maria  deUa  Rovere 
and  Eleonora  Gonzaga,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino  (1537). 

These  noble  portraits  were  executed  in  1537,  when  the  Duke  was 
appointed  Generalissimo  of  the  League  against  the  Turks.  The  Duke 
has  a  martial  bearing,  the  look  of  the  Duchess  is  stately  but  subdued. 
To  make  the  difference  apparent  between  the  blanched  complexion  of  a 
dame  accustomed  to  luxury  and  eB»e  and  the  tanned  face  of  a  soldier 
habitually  exposed  to  the  weather,  Titian  skilfully  varied  the  details  of 
technical  execution.  Here  he  is  minute  and  finished,  there  resolute  and 
broad.  Here  the  tinted  and  throbbing  flesh  is  pitted  against  a  warm  light 
ground,  there  the  sallow  olive  against  a  dark  wall.  —  C.  A  C, 

595.  Jaeopo  Bassano^  Family-concert,  with  portraits  of  the 
painter  himself  and  of  his  sons  Francesco  and  Leandro.  —  On 
easels:  ♦bSS.  Titian.  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anthony  (early  work); 
629.  0.  B.  Moroni,  Portrait  of  a  scholar. 

On  an  easel:  ♦♦626.  Titian,  The  so-called  'Flora',  painted 
probably  before  1520,  and  still  in  Giorgione's  manner. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  ethereal  Flora  to  shock  the  sensitive  eye. 
The  proportions  and  features  are  of  surprising  loveliness ,  reminding  us 
in  their  purity  of  some  of  the  choicest  antiques.  The  masterly  and  clear 
light  scale  is  attained  by  the  thin  di.<«posal  of  pigments,  the  broad  plane 
of  tinting,  and  the  delicate  shade  of  all  but  imperceptible  half-tones.  — 

C.  A  C. 

From  this  room,  or  by  the  next  door  in  the  corridor,  we  enter 
the  — 

New  Rooms  op  the  Tuscan  School.  Room  IV  principally  con- 
tains pictures  from  the  Sped  ale  Santa  Maria  Nuova  (p.  483).  To 
the  left,  no  number.  Franc.  Granacci^  Madonna  with  SS.  Francis 
and  Zenobius;  63.  Qi-v,  Ant.  Sogliani,  Assumption.  —  *12.  Andrea 
del  Ca^tagno,  Crnciflxion,  from  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli  (early 
work).  —  71.  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  AlbertintUi,  Fresco  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  an  early  work,  1498-99  (damaged  j  the  adjoining  copy 
shows  the  details).  —  60.  Ales^io  Bald'jvinetti,  Madonna  and  saints. 
—  1558.  Florcn%o  di  Lorenzo^  Triptych.  —  Adjoining  's  the  — 

SaIiA  di  Lo&enzo  Monaco.  To  the  right,  1551.  Girynanni  di  Paolo, 
Madonna  and  saints ;  1304.  Nerocrio  Lnndi  and  Franc,  di  Giorgio 
Martini,  Predella  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  —  ^1544. 
Bart,  (  op' r ally  Madonna  with  adoring  angels;  1309.  Lor.  Monaco, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (1413);  64.  Fra  AngeLiro(*),  Madonna 
enthroned,  with  angels.  —  Opposite,  1310.  G*ntite  dt  Fahriano, 
SS.  Mary  Magdalen,  Nicholas,  John,  and  George  (1425);  Fra 
Angelieo,  17.  Triptych  with  a  gold  ground,  Madonna  between  two 
saints,  surrounded  by  twelve  'Angels  with  musi  al  instruments, 
of  surpassing  charm  (1433),  *1294  Predella  with  St.  Peter  preach- 
ing, Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Mark,  —  On  an 
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easel,  ♦1290.  Fra  AngelicOy  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  To  the 
left  is  the  — 

Sal  A  DBLLA  Nascita  di  Vbnerb.  To  the  right,  1301.  Piero 
PoUaiuolOy  SS.  Eustace,  James,  and  Vincent  (1470);  *1295.  Dom, 
Ghirlandaio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1487).  —  ♦39.  Sandro  Botti- 
celli ^  Birth  of  Venus.  —  1297.  Dom.  Ohirlandaio^  Madonna  and 
saints  J  ♦1286.  BottkelUy  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  portraits  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  his  sou  Giovanni,  and  his  grandson  Giuliauo 
(before  1478);  1305.  Dom,  VenesianOy  Madonna  and  saints  (in- 
jured). —  1547.  Luea  SignoreUi  and  Pielro  PeruginOy  Crnciflxlon 
with  SS.  Jerome,  Francis,  John  the  Baptist,  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
Giovanni  Colomblni,  from  the  church  of  the  Calza  in  Florence.  —  On 
an  easel,  23.  Amico  di  Sandro ,  Holy  Family  with  angels.  —  We 
return  to  the  corridor  and  pass  through  the  next  door  into  the  three  — 

Old  Rooms  op  thb  Tuscan  School.  Room  III.  To  the  left, 
•1252.  Leonardo  da  Vinciy  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  an  early  work, 
probably  begun  in  1481  for  the  monks  of  San  Donato  at  Seopeto, 
but  never  finished;  above,  PontormOy  1267.  Portrait  of  Oosimo  the 
Elder,  after  a  15th  cent,  painting,  1270.  Duke  Cosimo  I.  de'  Me- 
dici ;  ♦I 265.  Fra  BartolomeOy  Madonna  and  St.  Anna  praying  to  the 
Trinity,  with  the  tutelary  saints  of  Florence  (this  picture,  painted 
for  the  council-hall  of  the  republic,  was  unfinished  at  the  artist's 
death  in  1517).  —  *1112.  A.  del  Sarto,  Madonna  with  SS.  John 
and  Francis  (1617 ;  named  the  Harpy  Madonna  from  the  figures  on 
the  pedestal);  Filippino  Lipjdy  1268.  Madonna  enthroned  -with 
four  saints  (1485),  1257.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  portrait  of 
Piero  Francesco  de'  Medici  (as  the  astronomer  on  the  left;  1496).  — 
1280bis.  Cosimo  Rosselliy  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  James ;  3436. 
Botticelliy ,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ,  a  late  work  (executed  in  gri- 
saille; coloured  in  the  17th  cent.);  *1266  Ang,  Bronzino,  Sculp- 
tor. —  ♦I 259.  Mariotto  Albertinelliy  Visitation,  with  predeUa: 
Annunciation ,  Adoration  of  the  Child ,  and  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  (1503);  adjacent,  Ridolfo  QhirlandaiOy  1275.  St.  Zenobius 
resuscitating  a  dead  child,  1277.  Transference  of  the  remains  of 
St.  Zenobius  to  the  cathedral;  1254.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  St.  James 
and  two  children  in  cowls  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  James  (in- 
jured). —  On  an  easel,  3452.  Lor,  di  Crediy  Venus.  —  Beyond  is  — 

Room  II.  To  the  left,  1296.  BaccUacca,  Predella  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Acasius;  ♦1283.  Leonardo  da  Vind>(1)^  Annun- 
ciation, perhaps  an  early  work  executed  about  1472  in  Verrocchio's 
studio;  1298.  Luca  Signorelli,  Predella,  with  the  Annunciation, 
Nativity,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

♦1300.  Piero  delta  Francesca,  Portraits  of  Federigo  da  Monte- 
feltro,  Duke  of  Urbino ;  and  his  Duchess,  BattistaSforza  (on  the  back 
charming  allegorical  triumphal  processions  of  the  princely  pair). 

'Neither  (of  the  portraits)  are  agreeable  types,  but  nothing  can  exceed 
the  Leonardesque  precision  of  the  drawing  or  the  softness  and  fusion  of 
the  impasto\  —  C.  A  0, 
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Opposite,  Sandro  BotUcelli,  1299.  Strength,  *1267bl8.  Round 
picture,  the  so-called  Magnificat,  Madonna  with  angels,  the  heads 
of  great  charm,  1316.  Annunciation  (school-piece),  1289.  Madonna 
with  angels;  1306.  Piero  Pollaiuolo,  Prudence.  —  1291.  Luca  Sig- 
noreUi,  Holy  Family,  a  fine  example  of  the  ^grave,  unadorned,  and 
manly  style  of  this  painter,  showing  in  the  most  admirable  manner 
his  Leonardo -like  mastery  of  chiaraoscuro' ;  ♦1307.  Fra  Mlippo 
Lipjpi,  MadoDna  with  angels  (late  work);  Lor,  di  Credi,  1160.  An- 
nunciation, 1287.  Holy  Family.  —  On  an  easel,  ^1279.  Sodoma, 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  reyerse  a  Madonna  in  clouds  with  SS.  Rochus 
and  Sigismund  (the  picture  was  originally  the  banner  of  the  Slenese 
brotherhood  of  St.  Sebastian).  —  We  retrace  our  steps  and  turn  to 
the  left  out  of  Room  III  into  — 

Room  I.  To  the  left,  Fra  Angelieo,  *1162.  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  1178.  Sposalizio,  1184.  Death  of  the  Virgin ;  among  these, 
*1163.  AnU  Pollaiuolo,  Coutests  of  Hercules  with  Antaeus  and  the 
Lemean  hydra,  with  a  beautif ullandscape ;  "'1182.  Sandro  Botti- 
celli, Calumny,  from  the  description  by  Luoian  of  a  picture  of 
Apelles;  30.  Piero  Pollaiuolo,  GaleazzoMariaSforza(p.  127;  much 
damaged);  Lor.  di  Credi,  34.  Portrait,  1163.  Portrait  of  his  master 
Andrea  Verrocchio.  —  Opposite,  8.  Botticelli,  1158.  Death  of  Holo- 
fernes,  1166.  Judith ;  1167.  Filippino  Lippi,  Portrait  (fresco);  *1217. 
Pietro  Perugino,  Portrait;  1161.  Fra  BartolomeOy  Adoration  of  the 
Child  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  on  the  reverse  the  Annun- 
ciation in  grisaille;  1179.  8,  Botticelli,  St.  Augustine;  1154.  Botii- 
celli(i),  Portrait  of  a  medallist;  above,  1166,  Ar^g.  Bronzino,  Don 
Garzia  de'  Medici,  son  of  Cosimo  I. ;  1176.  Santi  di  Tito,  Portrait; 
1148.  Pontormo  (?),  Leda.  — 1312.  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Perseus  deliv- 
ering Andromeda  (showing  Leon,  da  Vinci's  influence).  —  1198. 
Pontormo,  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  following  door  admits  to  the  octagonal  — 

♦♦Tbibuna,  containing  a  magnificent  collection  of  masterpieces 
of  ancient  sculpture  and  modem  painting.  The  hall  was  constructed 
by  Bernardo  Buontalenti ;  the  decorations  are  by  Bernardino  Poccetti, 
In  the  centre  are  placed  five  celebrated  marble  sculptures :  *8atyr 
playing  on  the  cymbal  and  pressing  the  scabellum  or  krupezion  with 
his  foot;  the  admirable  head  and  the  arms  were  restored  by  Michael 
Angelo  (?).  *Oroup  of  the  Wrestlers ;  the  heads ,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Children  of  Niobe,  do  not  belong  to  the  figures,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  legs  and  arms  is  modem ;  the  right  arm  of 
the  victor  is  erroneously  restored.  ^Medici  Venus,  found  at  Rome 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  brought  to  Florence  in  1680;  the  affectedly 
held  fingers  and  the  inscription  on  the  base  are  modem.  The 
*Orinder,  a  Scythian  whetting  his  knife  to  flay  Marsyas,  found  at 
Borne  in  the  16th  cent,  (from  the  same  group  as  the  Marsyas, 
No.  166,  mentioned  on  p.  488).  The  *Apollino,  or  young  Apollo 
f freely  restored). 
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Paintimos.  To  the  right  of  the  main  entrance :  **1129.  Baphatl, 
Madonna  and  Child  with  the  goldfinch  (^cardellino^),  painted  in 
Florence  about  1507,  pieced  together  again  after  a  fire  in  1548. 

The  ^Madonna  del  CardeUino\  the  'Madonna  al  Verde'  at  Vienna, 
•nd  'La  belle  Jardiniere'  In  the  Lonvre  form  a  group  nearly  allied  in 
point  of  conception.  To  the  earlier  and  simpler  representations  of  the 
Madonna,  in  which  Mary  and  her  Son  alone  appear,  the  child  John  the 
liaptist  has  been  added.  This  not  only  admits  of  the  delineation  of  ad- 
ditional features  of  child-life,  but  also  makes  possible  the  construction 
of  a  rmlarly-arranged  group.  The  two  chUdren,  standing  at  the  feet  of 
the  Madonna,  form  a  broad  base  for  the  composition ,  which  tapers  up- 
wards easily  and  naturally  to  the  head  of  the  Virgin.  This  arrangement 
first  found  expression  within  the  realms  of  sculpture,  whence  it  was 
eagerly  adoptea  by  the  Florentine  painters.  —  Springer, 

1127.  Raphael,  The  yonng  St.  John  (executed  by  pupils) ;  1125. 
FraneiabigiOj  Madonna  del  Pozzo,  bo  called  from  the  well  in  the 
background;  above,  Fra  BaHolomeOy  1130.  Job,  1126.  Isaiah; 
*1123.  8eba$tiano  del  Piombo,  Portrait,  formerly  erroneously  called 
theFomarina(comp.  p.  539),  dated  1512;  ♦1120.  Raphael  (?),  Por- 
trait, formerly  called  MaddalenaDoni,  retouched ;  ♦197.  Rubem,  Isa- 
bella Brandt,  his  first  wife;  1124.  Fran,  Franeia^  Giov.  Evangelista 
Scappi  (retouched);  ^287.  Perug'mo,  Francesco  delle  Opere  (1494). 

♦1117.  Titian^  Venus  of  Drbino  (probably  the  Duchess  Eleo- 
nora;  p.  489),  painted  for  Francesco  della  Revere,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
about  1537. 

^Not  after  the  model  of  a  Phryne,  nor  yet  with  the  thought  of  real- 
izing anything  more  sublime  than  woman  in  her  fairest  aspect,  did 
Titian  conceive  this  picture.  Kature  as  he  presents  it  here  is  young  and 
lovely,  not  transfigured  into  ineffable  noblesse,  but  conscious  and  trium- 
phant without  loss  of  modesty'.  —  C.  ie  C. 

3458.  8eb.  del  Phmbo  (?),  Portrait  of  a  nobleman  (H'uomo  am- 
malato'),  1514  (damaged);  ♦159.  Ang,  Bronsino,  Portrait  of  Bart. 
Panciatichi. 

♦♦1139.  Michael  Angela,  Holy  Family,  an  early  work,  painted  on 
the  commission  of  Angelo  Doni,  the  only  easel-work  of  the  master 
in  Italy,  painted  in  tempera  between  1501  and  1505. 

The  Madonna,  a  lari^e-tramed  vuoman,  kneels  on  the  ground  and  leans 
to  one  side,  as  she  hands  the  Infant  over  her  shoulder  to  her  husband, 
who  stands  >  ehind  and  finishes  off  the  group.  In  the  hollow  vvay  of 
the  middle  distance  walks  the  sturdy  little  John  the  Baptist,  who  looks 
merrily  back  at  the  domestic  scene.  Naked  figures,  which  have  n»  ap- 
parent connection  with  the  subject  of  the  picture,  enliven  the  background, 
m  obedience  tu  the  custom  of  the  i5th  cent.,  when  the  artist  was  ex- 
pected to  show  his  skill  in  perspective  or  his  mastery  of  the  nude  on  every 
opportunity.  —  Springer. 

1122.  Perugino,  Madonna,  with  .Tohn  the  Baptist  and  St  Sebastian 
(1493) ;  1115.  Van  Dyck,  Jean  de  Montfort. 

♦♦1131.  /Zap^oeL  Pope  Julius  II.,  the  original  (painted  about 
15m 

*This  striking  figure,  with  the  arms  resting  lightly  on  the  chair,  the 
cleep'set  eyeA  dir*  cted  with  keen  scrutiny  on  tbe  behnlder,  the  compressed 
lipo,  the  lariie  nose,  and  the  long  white  beard  descending  to  the  breast, 
vividly  recalls  the  d«scriptions  of  this  powerful  pope,  left  us  by  his 
contemporaries.'  —  Springer. 
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•154.  Ang,  Bronzino,  Lncrezia  dei  Pucci,  wife  of  Bart.  PancU- 
ticlii ;  •!  109.  DomeniehinOj  Portrait  of  Cardinal  AgnccMa ;  above, 
1108.  Titian,  Yenns  and  Cupid;  1104.  SpagnoUttOy  St.  Jerome.  — 
•1116.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Beccadelli,  papal  ntinclo  in  Venice  (1662). 

*A  magniflcent  likeness,  in  which  the  trae  grain  of  what  may  be  called 
Charchman^fl  flesh  is  reproduced  in  a  form  both  clear  and  fair  but  with  the 
slight  tendency  to  droop  which  is  characteristic  in  priests*.  —  C,  d:  C. 

•1141.  A,  Durer^  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1604),  one  of  the  llrst 
Important  easel-paintings  by  this  master,  carefully  and  minutely 
finished,  and  In  good  preservation. 

Both  the  aerial  and  the  linear  perspective  are  faulty,  but  the  tech- 
nical handling  is  as  perfect  as  in  Diirer's  latest  and  finest  works.  The 
treatment  and  the  colouring  are  both  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the 
northern  school  of  painting.  The  coloars  are  fluent  but  sharply  defined, 
laid  on  at  first  a  tempera  and  then  glazed  with  oil-pigments.  The  tone 
is  extraordinarily  lively  and  clear.  —  This  pem  of  German  art  was  form- 
erly in  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna,  whence  it  came  to  Florence  by 
exchange  in  the  18th  century.  —  Thauting't  ^-DUrer*. 

Correggio,  ♦1118.  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  an  early  work 
of  the  master's  Ferrara  period,  *1134.  Madonna  worshipping  the 
Child,  with  a  beautiful  landscape  background;  above,  L.  Cranachj 
1142.  Adam,  1138.  Eve;  1128.  Van  Dyck,  Equestrian  portrait  of 
Charles  v.;  1136.  P.  Veronese,  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Catharine. 

Room  op  Vabious  Italian  Mastebs  (^Maestri  diversi  Italian!'). 
On  the  left:  ♦ISSG.  Lor,  Costa,  St.  Sebastian;  1057.  Fr,  Albani, 
Rape  of  Europa ;  Lod,  Mazzolino,  1030  Nativity,  995.  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  1032.  Holy  Family;  1149.  AUori,  Mary  Magdalen ; 
1121.  Paolo  Veronese,  St.  Agnes  kneeling,  with  two  angels  (sketch); 
above,  1031.  Caravaggio,  Medusa;  ♦1557.  Cosimo  Tura,  St.  Dominic. 
—  1064.  Canaletto  (Ant,  Candle),  Palace  of  the  Doges  at  Venice ; 
•1025.  Mantegna,  Madonna  in  a  rocky  landscape,  the  background  of 
delicate  eiecution  (ca.  1489);  3417.  B  Itraffio,  Youth  crowned  with 
laurel,  in  a  rocky  landscape  by  night;  1006.  Parmigianino,  Holy  Fa- 
mily ;  ♦1002.  Correggio  (youthful  work  of  his  Ferrara  period).  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  angelic  musicians ;  1044,  Fr.  Albani,  Dancing  genii. 

Dutch  School.  On  the  right,  926.  Gerard  Dou,  Pancake-seller; 
922.  Copy  of  RembrandVs  Holy  Family  (the  famous  *  Carpenter's 
Family'  in  the  Louvre).  —  895.  South  Qerman  School  (not  Xjucas  van 
Ley  den),  Ferdinand  I.  (1624) ;  9'i7, 949.  Netseher,  Sacrifice  to  Venus ; 
between  them,  ♦979.  Hercules  Seghers  (not  Bembrandt),  Thunder- 
storm ;  ♦958.  Oerard  Terburg,  Lady  drinking ;  961.  Rachel  Ruysch, 
Flowers.  —  ^977,  Jan  Steen,  Family  feast ;  854.  Frans  van  Mieris, 
The  charlatan.  —  877,  900.  Com.  van  Poelenburg,  Landscapes ; 
882.  Jacob  van  Ruysdael,  Landscape  with  clouly  sky ;  ^972.  Metsu, 
Lady  and  huntsman.  —  ♦918.  Metsu,  Lute-player.  In  the  middle, 
on  an  easel :  3449.  J,  van  Huysum,  Flowers. 

Flbmish  and  German  Schools.  I.  Saloon.  To  the  left,  788. 
Amberger,  Portrait  of  C.  Gross ;  ^765.  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger, 
Richard  Southwell  (1536),  with  an  expression  blended  of  stolidity 
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and  slyness ;  RubenB,  812.  Yentis  and  Adonis,  the  landscape  by  J, 
Brueghel  (stadio- piece),  842.  The  Graces  (sketch).  —  Opposite, 
Vurer,  861.  Madonna  (studio-piece),  768.  The  Apostle  PhiUp,  and 
777  (farther  on),  St.  James  the  Great. 

^Both  pictures  were  painted  in  water-colours  upon  linen  in  1516.  Tlie 
heads  are  of  strongly  marked  individuality,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time 
evident  that  they  are  not  merely  studies  from  life,  but  that  a  due  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  characters  to  be  represented\  —  Thatuing''9  *2>firer\ 

774.  Claude  Lorrain,  Seashore,  with  a  villa  copied  in  parts  from 
the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome ;  *766.  Durer,  Portrait  of  his  father,  painted 
in  the  artist's  19th  year  (1490 ;  the  cleyer  face  and  hands  are  wonder- 
fully lifelike).  —  793.  Elsheimer,  Landscape,  with  the  triumph  of 
Psyche. 

II.  Saloon,  above,  a  series  of  good  pictures  from  the  lives  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  by  Hans  von  Kulnibaeh,  a  pupil  of  Durer. 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  730.  Herri  de  Bles  (CiveitaJ,  Mine.  — 
744.  Nie,  Frumenti  (the  German  Meister  Kom),  Triptych  with  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus  (1461);  on  the  exterior,  Mary  as  Queen  of  Heaven 
and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  donor.  —  758,  Elsheimer,  Landscape,  with 
shepherd  playing  on  the  Pan's  pipes ;  706.  Teniers  the  Younger  (?), 
St.  Peter  weeping. 

F&ENCH  School.  To  the  right,  684.  Bigaud,  Portrait  of  Bossuet; 
674.  Largillilrej  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  j  679,  689,  Fabre,  Portraits 
of  the  poet  Vittorio  Alfleri  and  the  Countess  of  Albany  (1794),  with 
two  autographs  by  Alfieri  on  the  back  j  680.  Nie,  Potusin^  Theseus 
at  Troezen,  —  695.  Phil,  de  Champaignej  Portrait;  651,  652,  654. 
Bourgutgnon,  Cavalry  engagements.  —  Opposite :  ♦667.  Jehan  Clouet, 
Francis  I.  on  horseback;  668.  Oaspard  Pouasin,  Landscape;  *671. 
Lancret  (not  Watteau),  The  flute-player  (garden-scene).  —  Then 
to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  S.  corridor  is  the  — 

Cabinet  of  the  Gems  (closed  on  Sun.),  containing  goldsmiths' 
work  of  Florentine  origin  and  carved  gems,  once  the  property  of  the 
Medici. 

The  1st,  Srd,  4th,  and  6th  cabinets  each  contain  two  small  columns 
of  Sienese  iMgate  and  rock  crystal.  In  the  1st  cabinet:  two  reliefs  in  gold 
on  a  ground  of  jasper,  ascribed  to  Oiov.  da  Bologna  (more  probably  by  the 
goldsmith  MicheU  Mwtafirri^)x  vase  of  rock-crystal,  ascribed  io  BenvsMUo 
Ctllini;  goblet  of  onyx,  with  the  name  of  Lorenzo  ilMagnifico;  large  vase 
of  lapis  lazuli.  —  2nd  Gab.:  Crystal  vase,  with  cover  in  enamelled  gold, 
executed  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  with  her  ciphers  and  half-moons ;  relief 
of  Grand-Duke  Gosimo  IL  kneeling  before  an  altar,  in  Florentine  mosaic 
(1619).  —  4th  Gab. :  below,  to  the  right,  Venus  and  Gupid,  in  porphyry, 
by  Pietro  Maria  Serbaldi  of  Pescia.  —  5th  Cab. :  Fantastic  vase  in  Jasper, 
with  a  Hercules  in  massive  gold  upon  it,  by  Mazeqflrrit  small  vase  or 
emerald*,  bas-relief  in  gold  and  jewels,  representing  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria,  by  Oospore  Mola;  vessel  in  lapis  lazuli.  —  6th  Gab.:  Two  reliefs 
in  gold  on  a  ground  of  jasper,  like  those  in  Cab.  1^  head  of  Tiberiua  in  tur- 
quoise. —  In  the  centre :  *Ca8ket  of  rock-crystal  with  24  scenes  f^m  the 
life  of  Christ,  executed  by  VaUrio  Belli  of  Vicenza  in  1632  for  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  —  The  flnest  carved  gems  are  exhibited  in  the  desk-case  in  front: 
*8200.  Portrait  of  Savonarola  ^  1083.  Gosimo  de'  Medici  the  Elder  ^  489.  Lo- 
renzo il  Hagnifico :  600.  Leo  X. :  602.  Clement  VII. :  497.  Bianca  Oappello 
(p.  536). 
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In  the  W.  Corridor,  the  first  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Venetian  School,  closed  in  1905-6  (comp.  p,  488). 

The  foUo^ng  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Cabinet  of  Enobav- 
iNGs  AND  Dbawings  (Curator,  Sig.  Nerino  Ferrl), 

The  Passage  to  ths  Pitti  Palacb  is  closed  on  Sun.  and  festivals,  except 
the  first  section  with  the  engravinga,  to  which  hurried  travellers  are  re- 
commended to  confine  their  attention.  —  Sticks  and  umbrellas  left  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Uf  fizi  Palace  are  conveyed  (on  week-days)  to  the  exit  of  the 
Pitti  Gallery  (or  vice  versa)  for  a  fee  of  25  c,  for  which  a  receipt  is  given. 

A  staircase  descends  to  a  long  Oorridor,  bnilt  by  Tcuari  in  1564  for 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Francesco  de^  tfedici  (p.  473),  which  leads  over 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti^a  walk  of  nearly  10  minutes.  The 
Staiboass  contains  Italian  and  other  woodcuts,  beyond  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  ENOBAviiras  of  the  Italian  school  before  Marc  Antonio  (in- 
eluding  specimens  of  Mantegna^  in  frames  50, 52,  54,  56,  at  the  first  corner). 
—  In  the  first  section  of  the  corridor,  on  the  left,  are  Italian  engravings 
firom  the  time  of  Mar^  AaUmio  (frames  76-96;  some  after  Raphael)  to  the 
middle  of  the  iSth  cent. ;  on  the  right,  in  reverse  order,  are  engravings 
of  foreign  schools  down  to  the  present  day  {Rembrandt  and  his  school ,  in 
frames  281-307).  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  section  (above  the 
Ponte  Vecchio),  to  the  right:  Luea  Giordano,  ^Triumph  of  Galatea.  Far- 
ther on,  beyond  the  ticket-office  for  the  Pal.  Pitti,  is  a  large  collection 
of  portraits  of  the  Medici,  etc.  —  Third  section,  beyond  the  door,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Amo :  views  of  Italian  towns  (17th  cent.).  Lastly,  to  the 
left,  portraits  of  popes  and  cardinals;  to  the  right,  celebrated  natives  of 
Portugal,  etc.  —  We  now  ascend  two  flights  of  steps,  pass  through  a  narrow 

Sassage  (below,  to  the  left,  the  Boboli  Garden),    ascend  four  other  short 
ights  of  steps,  and  finally  reach  the  copying  room  and  the  entrance  of 
the  PitU  Palace  (p.  540). 

The  following  door  in  the  W.  Corridor  admits  to  the  — 
Sala  di  Van  dbr  Gobs,  containing  paintings  of  the  Early  Nether- 
landish Schools  (16-16th  cent.).  To  the  right :  769,  778.  Hans  Mem- 
ling,  Benedetto  Portinari  and  his  patron-saint  St.  Benedict  (1487); 
between  these ,  795.  Rogier  van  der  Weyden ,  Entombment.  — 
**1525.  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Adoration  of  the  Child,  with  shepherds 
(admirable  popular  types)  and  angels ;  on  the  wings,  the  family  of 
the  donor,  Tommaso  Portinari,  agent  of  the  Medici  in  Bruges,  and 
their  patron  saints,  SS.  Thomas  and  Anthony  the  Hermit,  Margaret 
and  Mary  Magdalen.  —  846.  Oerard  David  (not  Suavio  Larriberto\ 
Descent  from  the  Cross;  801  bis.  Style  of  Mending^  Portrait;  90o. 
Dutch  School  (Oeerigen  tot  St,  Jans?)^  Crucifixion ;  708.  Oerard  David, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  749.  Petrus  CristU8(f),  Double  portrait 
(within,  the  Annunciation  In  grisaille);  *703.  MemUngy  Madonna 
with  angels,  replica  of  the  original  now  at  Vienna ;  761.  A.  Diirer, 
Crucifixion,  a  green  drawing  relieved  with  white  (1606),  with  a  copy 
in  colours  by  J.  Brueghel  (1604);  762.  Joos  van  Cleve(?)y  Virgin  at 
prayer;  •237.  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (not  Quinten  Matsys), 
Double  portrait  (1620).  —  698,  Herri  met  de  Bles,  Madonna  en- 
throned (early  work). 

The  Sala  di  Rubens  contains  two  huge  paintings  (much  re- 
stored) by  Rubens :  to  the  left,  *140.  Henri  IV  at  the  battle  of  Ivry ; 
to  the  right,  **147.  Entry  of  Henri  IV  Into  Paris.  Both  of  these  are 
unfinished,  and  were  painted  for  Queen  Maria  de^  Medici  in  1627, 
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for  an  (unexecuted)  series  of  scenes  from  Henri  lY's  life,  intended 
as  companion -pieces  to  the  paintings  of  the  Lnxembonrg  Palace 
(now  in  the  LouTie).  —  On  the  back-wall,  210.  Madrid  School, 
Equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  lY.  (copy  of  a  lost  picture  by  Rubens 
of  1628);  1523.  Copy  of  Van  Dyck,  Lords  John  and  Bernard  Stuart 
(original  in  EnglaTid).  —  On  easels,  1636.  Flemish  School  (Van 
Dyck?),  Portrait;  238.  Jac,  Jordaens,  Portrait. 

Gabinbt  o?  Inscbiptions  (Sola  delU  Jaerisioni).  The  walls  are 
coTored  with  a  number  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions, 
most  of  them  from  Rome 

The  inseriptions  are  arranged  in  twelve  elaases  according  to  their 
Bubjecta  (the  gods  and  their  priests,  the  Gsssars,  the  consals,  dramas, 
military  events,  private  affairs,  etc.). 

There  are  also  some  Sgdlptubbs  (nearly  all  misnamed):  in  the  middle, 
262.  Bacchus  and  a  satyr-,  to  the  left,  263.  Mercury;  to  the  right,  266. 
so>called  Venus  Urania;  by  the  doo^  26&.  Venus  Oenetrix;  264.  Draped 
female  figure;  306.  Obrynfppus;  302.  (;icero(?);  901.  Greek  portrait-statue; 
800.  Demosthenes;  299.  Mark  Antony  (?);  in  front,  good  Roman  portrait- 
statue,  described  a^  Cicero ;  205,  296.  Qreek  heads  of  Oods ;  294.  Greek  work 
(not  Socrates);  293.  Modern.  —  Let  into  the  wall:  relief  of  a  wanderer; 
above,  'Fragment  of  a  Greek  votive  relief  with  a  biga,  of  the  time  of 
Phidias  ;  2S7.  Sophocles ;  282.  Roman  relief  of  a  warriorj  —  280-278  Portraits 
(names  wrong):  274.  Scipio(?);  377.  Corbulo;  318.  Bust  of  a  barbarian,  in 
black  marble ;  270.  Marlns  (?);  269.  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Cabinet  of  the  Hb&mafhbodite.  By  the  walls:  319.  Roman 
portrait;  in  front,  307.  Torso  of  an  excellent  «*opy  of  the  Doryphoros 
of  PolycletQs  (in  basalt);  *347.  Hermes  of  a  Hellenistic  poet;  316. 
Antinons;  312.  Alexandrian  portrait;  314.  Hera;  *315.  Torso  of 
a  satyr ;  "'318.  The  celebrated  ^Dying  Alexander',  really  a  giant's 
head,  these  two  of  the  Pergamenian  school;  321.  Roman  portrait. 
—  Let  into  the  wall :  14.  Roman  sacrifice ;  16.  Two  f  ragm.ents  of 
an  ornamental  pillar;  12,  11.  Reliefs  of  a  Roman  procession,  be- 
longing, like  No8.  8-10  and  13  (see  below),  to  the  Ara  Facia, 
erected  by  Augustus  at  Rome  in  B.C.  13-9;  328.  Mask  of  Jnpiter 
Ammon;  336.  Msnads;  329.  Roman  sacrifice  (a  work  of  the  i5th 
cent.);  327.  Relief  with  three  women;  10.  Relief  representing  Earth, 
Air  (1.),  and  Water  (r.);  331.  Relief  of  Monads  with  a  buU;  9,  8. 
Roman  procession ;  13.  Ornamental  plaque.  —  In  the  centre,  306. 
Hermaphrodite. 

Saloon  of  Baaoccio.  FIto  tables  of  Florentine  moaaic.  Tkat 
by  the  entrance- wall,  to  the  right,  haJs  a  view  of  the  old  harbour  of 
Leghorn.  Paintings  of  various  schools:  to  the  right,  1144.  Oiulio 
Romano^  Madonna;  1114.  Qutrcino^  Saniian  Sibyl;  211.  Andt. 
Salaino  (?),  Madonna  with  St.  Anna  (copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Anna  in  the  Louvre);  213.  Qiuliano 
Bugiardini,  Madonna;  163.  Suntermans,  Galileo;  *iblO..O.  B. 
Tiepolo  {?),  Portrait  of  a  page;  169.  Biroccio.  The  Virgin  inter- 
ceding with  the  Saviour,  below  are  the  members  of  a  charitable 
fraternity  (Madonna  del  Popolo,  1579).  —  180.  Cornells  de  Vos 
(not  Rubers),  Portrait;  190.   Q,  vark  Honthorst,  Adoration  of  the 
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Shepherds;  196.  Van  /)i/cfc  (?),  Margaret  of  Lorraine.  —  •IBS. 
Andrea  del  Sarto^  Portrait;  Q,  B.  TiepolOj  *1521.  Erection  of  a 
statue  to  an  emperor  (ceiling-painting),  1522.  Two  *pntti'  (frag- 
ment); 1119.  Fed.  Baroceio,  Francesco  Maria  IL,  Duke  of  Urbino; 
167.  Ang.  Bronzino,  Lady  in  mourning.  —  220.  Frans  Snyders^ 
Boar-hunt. 

SAiiOON  OF  NiOBB,  constmcted  in  1775,  and  bo  named  from 
the  twelve  Roman  copies  of  Btatnes  from  the  far-famed  ancient 
group  of  Niohe  with  her  seyen  sons  and  seyen  daughters  and  their 
pedagogue,  who  were  slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana.  In  antiquity  it 
was  a  disputed  point  whether  Scopaa  or  Praxiteles  (4th  cent.  B.C.) 
designed  the  group ;  but  modem  research  has  pretty  well  decided 
the  contest  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  group  was  brought  as  spoils 
of  war  from  Asia  Minor  and  erected  In  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Rome. 

Eight  of  the  statuea  were  found  at  Borne  outside  the  Porta  San  Giovanni 
in  1583  and  placed  by  Cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  in  his  villa  on  the 
Monte  Pincio,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  Florence  in  1771.  Two  of 
the  statues  (Kos.  250,  247)  were  found  elsewhere.  Two  of  the  youths  are 
each  represented  twice.  The  following  have  no  connection  with  the  Kio- 
bidse:  to  the  right,  248.  Apollo  Githarosdus  (restored  as  a  woman)-,  242. 
So-called  Trophos  (nurse);  to  the  left,  251.  Psyche  tormented;  249.  Muse 
(so-called  Anchyrrhoe);  245.  So-called  Karcissus. 

SaIiA  di  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,  with  several  pictures  by 
that  clever  though  rare  Florentine  master:  137.  Scene  from  the  life 
of  the  priest  (piovano)  Arlotto  (fresco);  1655.  Love-scene  (so- 
called  Quadro  della  Sposa);  1161.  Venus  and  Cupid  (fresco).  Also, 
1555.  OuidoReni,  Benedictine  monk ;  114,  123,  136,  149.  Portraits 
of  ladies  of  the  English  court  (after  Sir  Peter  Lely's  originals  at 
Hampton  Court) ;  Angelica  Kauffmann,  3462.  King  Stanislaus  II.  of 
Poland,  3542.  Fortunata  Salgher-Fantastici,  the  poetess. 

Saloon  of  the  Dbsions  (Sala  dei  Cartoni  e  Bozxetti). 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance^  575.  Salvator  Ro»a^  Cavalry  engagement; 
613.  Baroccto,  The  Madonna  in  prayer.  —  Opposite,  554.  Fra  Bartolotneo^ 
Holy  Family,  553,  551,  549,  550,  548.  Fine  original  cartoons  of  saints;  86. 
Lor.  di  Crediy  Madonna.  —  The  stands  in  the  middle  bear  architectural 
sketches.  On  the  first  are  designs  by  Qiuliano  da  Sangallo  (510,  512),  Fra 
Oioeondo  (518),  Bramante  (515,  516),  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (518),  Ant.  da  San- 
gallo  tke  Totmger  (519,  520),  and  Jae.  Saiuovino  (525).  On  the  second  are 
designs  by  Giov.  da  Udine  (539,  540).  —  On  another  stand  are  'Drawings 
by  Michael  Angela,  including  147  a.  Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II.(?). 

To  the  left  is  the  Room  op  the  Miniatures  and  Pastels.  On 
the  walls:  3363-3368.  Angelo  Bronzino,  Portraits  of  the  Medici; 
3355.  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  Portrait.  —  In  the  middle:  3445. 
Style  of  P.  Brueghel  the  Younger,  Peasants  dancing;  3341.  Investiture 
of  a  nun  (miniature  of  the  15th  cent.). 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  to  the  left,  are  three  rooms  contain- 
ing *Dbawings  (DisegniJ  belonging  to  the  collection  mentioned  at 
p.  496  (others  in  frames  on  the  window- walls  of  the  W.  and  E. 
Corridors).  These  are  to  be  removed  to  the  rooms  occupied  at 
present  by  the  portraits  of  painters  (pp.  485,  486).  Catalogue  by 
Sig.  Nerino  Ferri,  IV2  &• 
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Thi«  collection,  founded  by  Gardinftl  Leopoldo  de'  Medici  (p.  486),  and 
afterwards  mneli  extended  br  the  donations  of  Emilio  Santarelli,  the 
sculptor,  now  contains  about  40,000  drawings.  All  the  drawings  exhibited 
to  Tiew  bear  the  names  of  the  masters.  The  thick  numerals  indicate  the 
frames,  the  others  the  single  drawings  within  the  large  frames.  The 
enumeration  begins  in  the  room  at  the  back. 

Boom  I  contains  Tuscan  drawings  (Sob.  1-167).  11,  101.  JFVa  Anffdieo^ 
Madonna;  47.  Verroechio;  60,  61.  BignoreUi;  68-67.  Sandro  BotticeUi;  61,  63, 
66.  GhbrUmdoM;  98,  421,  42),  449,  96  436,  97.  Leonardo  da  Vinei,  In  the 
middle  of  the  room,  especially  fine  drawings  by  Fra  Bartolomeo^  Afichad 
AngOo  (146,  620),  and  *  Andrea  del  Sarto.  —  Boom  II.  168-848.  (Continuation 
of  the  Tuscan  School  (840-948.  Sienese),  249-880.  Umbrian  and  Boman 
Schools :  among  these,  868-866.  Fleiro  Perugincg  868.  Drawings  for  a  firesco 
of  Ptnturicchio  in  the  library  at  Siena:  867,  877.  JPinturicchio.  Two  female 
figures ',  860, 629,  590,  868, 496,  637,  868,  638, 639, 1477,  864, 641,  866,  534, 535. 
'Drawings  by  Raphael.  881-887.  School  of  Ferrara:  884,  388.  Portrait  by 
Qarofalo.  In  the  middle,  888-840.  Schools  of  Padua,  Verona,  Vioenza,  and 
Venice.  *896.  MaaUgna^  Judith  with  the  headof  Holofemes;  818,818.  Tiiian; 
818,  880-888.  Qiorgione,  —  Boom  III.  841-868.  Lombard  School.  S68-877. 
School  of  Bologna.  878  -  894.  German  School,  with  fine  drawings  by  M. 
Sehongauer.A.  Mrer,  Hems  BcUdung  Orien^  and  Sans  Holbein  (he  Younger, 
896-410.  Flemish  and*  Dutch  School.  411.  French  School.  —  In  the  W. 
Coxsidob:  418-444.  Tuscan  Schools;  446-464.  Umbrian  and  Boman  Schools; 
466-461.  Lombard  School.  —  E.  Gobbidob:  468-470.  Venetian  School; 
471-486.  School  of  Bologna;  486,  487.  School  of  Genoa;  488-490.  Neapolitan 
School;  498-498.  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools,  with  drawings  by 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyek;  499,  600.  Spanish  School;  501-608.  French  School, 
including  specimens  by  Jacques  Callot  and  Claude  Lorrain. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  gives  upon  the  roof  of  the 
Loggia  del  Lanzi  (p.  474),  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
Florence,  the  heights  of  Fiesole,  and  Monte  Morello  (p.  654). 

A  side-room  beside  the  director's  room  contains  a  Collection 
OP  PHOTooaAPHs  (ca.  40,000),  which  is  to  be  removed  to  the  rooms 
of  the  painters*  portraits.   Adm.  on  application  to  the  secretary. 

The  first  floor  of  the  edifice  contains  the  Biblioteea  Hasionale 
Centrale  (admission,  see  p.  464 ;  entrance  by  the  8th  door  from  the 
piazza),  which  has  been  formed  since  1860  by  the  union  of  the 
grand-ducal  Biblioteca  Palatina  and  the  still  more  extensive  Btblio- 
teca  Maglidbeehiana.  The  latter,  founded  by  Antonio  Maglidbeehi 
(d.  1714),  a  jeweller  of  Florence,  has  been  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
the  public  since  1747.  The  present  library  contains  about  600,000 
vols,  and  20,000  MSS.,  and  is  regularly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  most  important  works  of  the  literature  of  other  nations.  There 
are  also  several  very  rare  impressions:  the  first  printed  Homei 
(Florenfce,  1488);  Cicero  ad  Familiares  (Venice,  1469);  Dante,  by 
Landino  (Florence,  1481,  In  a  handsome  binding  adorned  with  niel- 
los) ;  Piero  Medicfs  presentation  copy  of  the  Anthologia  Gr»ca  ed. 
LABcaris.  Librarian,  Dr.  8aL  Morpurgo.  —  The  staircase  to  the  right 
of  the  library  leads  to  the  Central  Abchivbs  op  Tuscany  (Arehivio 
di  Stato),  occupying  about  200  rooms  and  including  about  200,000 
documents  and  3-400,000  volumes.   Director,  Sign.  Al,  Oherardi. 
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e.  From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  Santa  Croce  and  the  Piazza 
d'Azeglio.   National  MuBenm. 

Quitting  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  (p.  472),  we  follow  the  Via 
de'  Oondi  to  the  right,  which  leads  us  to  the  Piazza  San  Fibenzb 
(PI.  F,  5),  with  the  church  of  that  name.  No.  1,  on  the  W.  side 
of  this  Piazza,  is  the  Palazzo  Oondi^  hegun  about  1490  by  Giuliano. 
da  Sangallo,  and  remodelled  in  1874  by  Poggi,  with  a  rustica  fa^^ade 
tapering  towards  the  top  and  a  handsome  court.  In  one  of  ih,^  rooms, 
on  the  first  floor  is  a  marble  chimney-piece,  with  ^ .  r^eUef  by  ,(jrl  da 
Sangallo.  '   '.     .      -  .     -^^    i. 

Immediately  on  the  right  in  the  Via  ijkl  PnoccmaoLp  (Tl.  F,  ^11 
which  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  del  tiuomo,  riBeu  (J^o.  ^'j 
the  Gothic  Palazzo  del  Podesthy  commonly  known  aa  *II  B^jello, 
(PI.  F.  6\  begun  in  1255  for  the  Capitano  del  Popolo  (p.  467),  and 
from  12ol  (?)  the  residence  of  the  Podratb^  m  clitef  ini^g:istrMe  of, 
Florence.  The  building  was  repeatedly  dam  ngiid  byrints^  fire  (133^)^. 
and  water  (1333)  during  the  14th  century.  From  1 574  it  serred  as/ 
a  prison  and  seat  of  the  head  of  the  poliiuj  (Har|>el]r>).  The  *>ldeK;t^ 
part  of  the  building,  towards  the  Via  I'roL^qngoIo,  ia  of  aJshlfli:^  tlie 
upper  story  and  the  extension  towards  the  E.  (1333-45)  are  of  to ugb, 
unhewn  stone.  Between  1857  and  18G5  the  impoaiiig  structure 
was  judiciously  restored  by  Franc.  Muzsiei  nntl  fitted  np  fur  the 
**Katlonal  Muieum  (Museo  NazionaU),  illustrativsi  of  tbe  medt^Tal 
and  modem  history  of  Italian  culture  and  art.  It  contains  several 
admirable  Renaissance  bronzes  and  marbles  (coiti^.  p^.' T)-^  Xdihis- 
sion,  see  p.  464;  catalogue  (1898)  3  fr. ;  6tiUl6Y)  Jf{A^ mj^ifid.'     '' ' 

The  two  front  rooms  of  the  Gkound  Pit.6|6it  iWtaili  a  ValuAbt^ 
collection  of  weapons,  comprising  many  pieces  of '  great  w6rtti  and' 
beauty  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  ivfiedlxii,  'Inttifi'MAfiir  iicfdiHy 
to  the  right,  an  interesting  monster  cannoln  hi  btori'2?e,"cafet  in  1638' 
by  Cosimo  Cenni;  in  the  middle  cabinet  at  the  13.  ehd  of  thfe  ro6m, 
wheel-lock  muskets  inlaid  with  ivory;  in  th6  last  cabinet  bji'the  If^ft; 
helmet  and  shield  by  Oasparo  Mola  (17th'c6Ai.).  'The  aci;j6iiiin^ 
room  in  the  tower  contains  armour  and  a  Ttirldsh  saddle.       .  ' 

"We  then  enter  the  picturesque  ♦OouttT',  efeUfefllishfiid  '(vi'th  the 
armorial  bearings  of  former  Podestks,  and  fbrMW^  wiihlt^ito'afesiVi^ 
colonnades  and  fine  flight  of  steps  (built  in  1345-67)  a  dignified 
and  eloquent  picture  of  the  spirit  of  thfe  14th  century.  Thte  "Pallid 
under  the  colonnades  are  painted  with  the  aVriioriat  bearings' of" thie 
different  quarters  of  the  town.  On  the  N.  s!det  3.  Wiccdlb  d^Arezzo\ 
St.  Luke  (1404);  5.  Piero  di  Oiovanni  Tedtsco,  St.  John  (two  statues 
from  Or  San  Michele,  p.  476).  On  the  E.  sldb :  9.  Giov,  daJ^olognd, 
Architecture,  on  a  fine  pedestal  by  Nice.  Tribblo.  On  the  S.  side  y 
15.  Michael  Angelo  (?),  Dying  Adonis  with  the  b6ai';  16.  Otov.  d& 
Bologna^  Virtue  triumphant  (1570);  18.  Michael  Angelo,  *YictoryV 
an  old  man  fettered  by  a  youth,  unflnishted;  defslcniftd  tot  the  monu- 
ment of  Julius  11.  at  Rome. 
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Opposite  tbe  tower-room  are  two  rooms  containing  scnlptares. 
In  the  Ybstibulb  are  architectural  fragments  and  inscriptions.  Also : 
Paolo  di  Maestro  Oiovanni,  51.  Madonna,  50.  St.  Peter,  52.  St  Paul, 
three  statues  from  the  Porta  Romana  (1328);  67.  Romanesque  font 
from  Santa  Maria  Novella  (1302).  In  the  middle,  large  Roman- 
esque font  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca.  —  Main  Room.  On 
the  entrance- wall :  91,  137.  Benedetto  da  Bovezzano,  Two  marble 
niches  from  the  Palazzo  Cepparello.  —  On  the  left  wall :  *128  (re- 
volving), Michael  Angtlo^  Drunken  Bacchus,  a  youthful  work  of 
masterly  modelling,  executed  at  Rome  for  Jac.  Galli  (1497) ;  Benedetto 
da  Bovezxano^  Five  reliefs  (1505)  from  the  history  of  St.  Giovanni 
Gualberto  (p.  569).  On  the  end-wall:  ♦111.  Michael  Angelo,  Bust 
of  Brutus,  a  very  late  work  of  the  master,  unfinished  (for  the  reason 
given  in  the  inscription  alluding,  to  the  suppression  of  liberty  at 
Florence);  112.  Benedetto  da  Bovezzano,  Chimney-piece  from  the 
Pal.  Rosselli  del  Turco  (p.  476).  On  the  right  wall :  Pierino  daVinci 
(a  nephew  of  Leonardo),  117.  Death  of  Count  Ugolino  (p.  433),  118. 
Holy  Family  (two  reliefs  of  about  1550);  Michael  Angelo,  •123. 
Holy  Family,  an  unfinished  relief,  unique  among  his  youthful  works 
for  its  calm  beauty,  ^224  (revolving).  Statue  of  David  (unfinished), 
begun  in  1529  for  Bacclo  Valorl;  132.  Bart.  Ammanati,  Leda  with 
the  swan  (after  Michael  Angelo). 

The  Staiboasb,  halfway  up  which  is  a  triumphal  arch,  ascends 
to  the  — 

First  Floor.  The  loggia,  known  as  Yebone,  contains  seven  bells, 
the  oldest  cast  by  Bartolomeo  Pisano  in  1249.  —  I.  Saloon  (Salone 
Donatelliano).  This  room  contains  ten  originals  by  Donaiello,  and 
casts  of  his  other  works  (comp.  p.  1).  In  the  centre,  Cast  of  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata  at  Padua  (p.  273).  In  front  of  it, 
the  *Marzocco'  (p.  474).  In  a  niche  in  the  back-wall :  ♦•St.  George, 
in  marble,  a  chivalrous  figure  breathing  cheerful  and  courageous 
youth ,  posted  firmly  and  defiantly,  with  a  huge  shield  and  simple 
armour  (1416;  brought  hither  from  Or  San  Michele,  p.  476,  in  1891). 
To  the  left,  David,  characterized  by  a  youthful,  awkward  conscious- 
ness of  victory  (1416;  marble),  recalling  the  St.  George;  San  Glo- 
vannino  (t.  e.  the  Baptist  as  a  child),  an  alto-relief  in  sandstone ;  to 
the  right,  marble  statue  of  the  Baptist  (ca.  1412),  a  pendant  to  the 
Magdalen  in  the  Baptistery  (p.  478) ;  Crucifixion,  a  relief  (partly 
gilded).  In  front,  to  the  left,  •♦David,  a  slender  and  youthful  figure 
in  bronze,  of  great  charm  and  noble  bearing  (oa.  1430?);  to  the 
right.  Bronze  figure  of  a  genius  (Attis)  trampling  on  a  snake  (the  so- 
called  'A.mor').  Between  these:  Bronze  bust  of  a  young  patrici&n 
(the  so-called  youthful  Gattamelata);  coloured  terracotta  ♦Bust  of 
Niccol5  daUzzano  (?;  p.  468),  a  masterly  and  strikingly  lifelike  work 
(colouring  partly  restored). 

II.  Saloon  (dark):  valuable  tapestries  and  fabrics  on  the  walls. 

III.  Saloon  :  ♦Carrand  Collection,  left  to  the  Museum  in  1888. 
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Paintings  (14-16tli  cent.).  On  the  entrance-wall:  4.  Florentine  School 
(so -'called  Carraetd  Maiter)j  Triptydi,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four 
saintfl  (ca.  U60);  27.  Dirk  Boute  (?),  Madonna ;  34.  H.  vam  der  Goes  (1)^ 
Madonna^  88.  Hone  Baldung  Orien^  Scene  from  the  Dance  of  Death)  41. 
French  School,  Diptych,  Madonna  and  Craeifizion  (15th  cent.).  —  Ist  Case, 
Fine  bronzes}  217.  BonaeoM,  Cybele(?);  221.  Venetian  School  ri6th  cent.), 
Fortuna;  226.  Oiov.  da  Bologna^  Architecture;  254,  258,  259.  Venetian 
candelabra;  plaquettes  (393.  Donatello,  Allegory  of  spring,  the  so-called 
Piltera  Martelli)  and  implements.  2nd  Case :  Enamels,  mostly  from  Limoges, 
ecclesiastical  articles,  table-cutlery,  etc.  3rd  Oase:  *lTory  carvings  (2nd- 
17th  cent.),  including:  24.  Bysantine  diptych  (8th  cent.);  26.  Byzantine 
reliquary  (10th  cent.  ?) ;  80.  Norman-Mauresque  slabs  in  relief,  from  Sicily 
(12th  cent.).  Not  in  a  case :  155.  Chess-board  with  scenes  from  court-life 
(Burgnndian;  15th  cent.);  31.  French  ivory  fan  (flabellum),  used  for 
keeping  off  flies  during  divine  service  (12th  cent. ?).  4th  Case:  Medals, 
seals,  enamels,  carved  gems,  and  wood-carvings.  On  the  walls  are  tapestry, 
majolica,  and  tiles.  —  Beneath  a  coloured  relief  of  the  Madonna  with  a 
worshipping  Podestii  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

lY.  SaIiOon,  originally  a  chapel,  afterwards  (from  about  1630) 
a  prison  for  those  condemned  to  death,  adorned  with  sadly  damaged 
frescoes,  ascribed  to  Oiotto,  bnt  perhaps  executed  after  the  Are  In 
1337  by  his  pupils  (restored  after  1840). 

Opposite  VLB :  Faradiee ,  with  a  portrait  of  Dante  as  a  youth  (to  the 
right).  To  the  right  and  left,  below.  Madonna  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Bastiano 
Mainardi  (1490).  On  the  side-walls,  the  history  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  and 
Hary  Magdalen.    Over  the  door,  the  Infernal  Regions. 

The  cases  in  this  room  contain  valuable  Florentine  niellos 
(including  a  Gruciflxion  resembling  Fra  Angelico*8  work  and  a  pax 
formerly  ascribed  to  M<zso  Fintguerrd),  enamels,  and  goldsmith's 
work.  Also  choir-stalls  of  1493  and  a  fine  inlaid  choir-desk  (1498). 
—  The  Side  Room,  to  the  right,  contains  fine  specimens  of  weav- 
ing and  embroidery  and  handsome  ecclesiastical  vestments  (Garrand 
Collection). 

V.  Saloon.  In  front  are  some  beautiful  shields  and  weapons 
(86.  Sword,-  Venetian  work  of  about  1500),  bequeathed  by  C. 
Ressmann  (1900),  the  statesman.  The  two  central  cases  contain 
carvings  in  ivory.  In  the  first  are  two  triptychs  by  Baldassare  degli 
Embriachi  (p.  163);  leaf  of  a  consular  diptych  of  Basilius  (641)  j 
crook  of  a  bishop's  staff  (14th  cent.);  statuette  of  the  Madonna 
(Florentine ;  15th  cent.) ;  Byzantine  casket  (12th  cent.).  By  the 
second  window,  to  the  right,  two  ivory  saddles  (Italian ;  about  1400). 
The  goldsmith's  work  and  works  in  amber  may  also  be  noticed.  (The 
door  to  the  left  in  this  saloon  leads  to  the  second  floor,  see  p.  502.) 

VI.  Saloon:  Bronzes  of  the  15th  century.  Entrance-wall:  21. 
Reliquary  of  SS.  Protus,Hyacinthns,  and  Nemesius,  by  Lor.  Ohiherti 
(1428) ;  20.  BertoldOy  Ancient  battle-scene  in  relief.  In  the  case: 
•Hercules  and  AntaBus  by  Ant.  Pollaiuolo  (below,  to  the  left);  Dona- 
tello,  Cupid;  Biccio,  Rape  of  Europa  (both  in  the  middle  row); 
imitations  of  antique  and  Renaissance  statuettes.  —  Exit-wall: 
*12, 13.  Abraham's  Sacrifice  by  Lor.  QUherti^  and  the  same  by  Fil. 
Brunelleschi,  the  earliest  Renaissance  sculptures,  produced  in  their 
competition  for  the  execution  of  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  in 
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1402  (p.  478).  The  composition  of  Ghiberti  1b  the  less  harmonious 
but  the  calmer  of  the  two.  Its  dignified  draped  figures,  especially 
that  of  Isaac,  are  full  of  a  true  antique  feeling  for  beanty,  while  in 
Brunelleschi's  relief  the  principal  figures  are  represented  in  violent 
mOYoment,  and  Isaac  is  besides  remarkably  ngly.  The  subordinate 
figures,  including  the  ram,  are  also  in  positions  of  over-strained 
activity.  In  technical  execution  Ghiberti  is  superior.  14, 16.  Cruci- 
fixion (relief)  and  a  small  Frieze  of  children  with  Silenus,  by 
Bertoldo ;  16.  Tomb-figure  of  Mariano  Sozzino,  a  jurist  of  Siena 
(1467),  by  VecchUtta.  —  Opposite,  case  with  statuettes  of  the  school 
of  Oiov.  da  Bologna.  —  In  the  revolving  case,  medals  and  pla- 
quettes.  —  In  the  centre:  *22.  Andrea  VerroechiOy  David  (1476), 
attractive  by  its  truth,  the  tender  handling  of  the  youthful  limbs, 
and  the  Leonardesque  head. 

YII.  Saloon:  Bronzes  of  the  16-1 7th  centuries.  Left  side:  23. 
Benvenuto  CeUinij  Ganymede;  37.  DanUle  da  VoUerta,  Bust  of 
Michael  Angelo;  two  cabinets  with  imitations  of  ancient  and 
Renaissance  statuettes  (In  Case  2,  Qiov,  da  Bologna,  Hercules). 
Between  them,  Benvtnuto  Cellini,  39.  Bust  of  the  Grand-Puke 
Cosimo  I.  (1546),  38,  *40.  Models  in  bronze  and  in  wax  (1545) 
for  the  Perseus,  42.  Pedestal- relief  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda 
(comp.  p.  474).  —  45.  Elia  Candido^  -^olus,  the  wind-god;  Giov, 
da  Bologna,  47.  Galatea,  57.  Apollo;  *53.  Vine,  Danti,  Bronze  door 
with  allegorical  representations.  —  By  the  window- wall;  Oiov,  da 
Bologna,  ♦77.  Eagle,  ^79.  Turkey.  Under  glass,  admirable  pla-t 
quettes  of  the  Renaissance  period.  —  In  the  centre :  *82.  Oiov. 
da  Bologna,  Mercury,  a  bold  but  thoroughly  successful  work,  exe- 
cuted in  1564.  In  spite  of  the  baroque  pedestal  ^a  wind-god  with 
.expanded  cheeks)  the  bold  and  free  movement  of  the  figure  is  con- 
vincing and  attractive.  —  We  now  return  to  the  V.  Saloon  and 
ascend  to  the  right  to  the  — 

Second  Floor.  I.  Room.  On  the  walls  are  numerous  glazed  terra- 
cotta reliefs  by  Luca,  Andrea,  and  Oiovanni  deUa  Robbia,  some 
^hite  upon  a  blue  ground,  others  entirely  coloured.  On  the  main 
.^all:  10.  Luca  della  Bobbia,  So-called  Genoese  Madonna ;  on  the 
end-wall  to  the  right:  21.  Luca  della  Bobbia,  The  Madonna  adoring 
itpe  Child;  23.  Andrea  della  Bobbia,  Same  subject,  in  a  beautiful 
(frame.  The  desk-cases  contain  a  collection  of  seals.  —  II.  Room 
(fight).  Continuation  of  the  Della  Robbia  Works.  By  the  end-wall 
pfi  the  right,  *Luca  della  Bobbia,  26.  Madonna;  28.  Madonna  with 
the  apple;  29.  Madonna  between  angels,  from  San  Pierino;  no 
niimber,  Madonna,  from  the  Via  dell'  Agnolo;'  31.  Madonna  in  a 
I^ower  of  roses.  On  the  entrance-wall :  25.  Oiovann'  della  Bobhict, 
I^frge  altar,  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  (1521)^  Andrea 
4flla  Bobbia,  76,  74,  71.  Three  Madonnas  (the  second  with  a  fine 
^i^dstone  pedestal  by  Franc,  di  Simone),  75.  Bust  of  a  ehild.  On 
i\}ie  opposite  wall,  44.  Relief  of  the  Madonna,  in  which  the  flesh 
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parts  are  left  unglazed,  by  CHov,  della  Bobbia.  —  In  the  centre  is  a 
collection  of  fine  majolica  (chiefly  from  themannfactories  of  Urhino, 
Gubbio,  and  Faenza):  Venetian  goblet  with  painting  in  enamel  of  the 
Triumph  of  Justice  (about  1600),  and  articles  of  rock-cryatal.  —  In 
the  III.  Room  (tower-room)  are  Florentine  tapestry,  glass,  porcelain, 
works  in  amber,  etc.  —  We  now  return  to  Boom  I  and  pass  into  the  — 

rv.  Room,  containing  terracotta  sculptures.  By  the  entrance- 
wall  :  163.  Ftorentine  School  (Tasso?)^  John  the  Baptist  when  a  boy 
(16th  cent.);  168.  Michtlo%%o,  John  the  Baptist  when  a  boy;  no 
number,  Florentine  School  (15th  cent.),  statue  of  the  Madonna.  — 
On  the  right  wall,  no  numbers,  Florentine  School  (15th  cent.),  *Andr. 
Verroeehio,  Painted  reliefs  of  the  Madonna,  the  latter  from  Santa 
Maria  Nuova.  In  the  centre :  165.  VerroeehiOy  Bust  of  Piero  di  Lo- 
renzo de*  Medici;  161.  Ant,  Pollaiuolo,  Bust  of  a  young  warrior.  — 
Then  works  in  marble :  139.  Style  of  Orcagna,  Angel  with  a  musical 
instrument;  147.  Ant.  RostellinOy  Bust  of  Franc.  Sassetti ;  153.  Bust 
of  Pietro  Mellini,  by  Ben.  da  Maiano  (1474) ;  160.  Bust  of  Matteo 
Palmlerl,  by  Ant.  Rossellino  (1468). 

V.  Room  (1.):  Works  in  marble.  Left  side- wall:  179.  Ant. 
BosseUino,  Statue  of  John  the  Baptist  when  a  boy  (1477) ;  Verrocchio, 
146.  Tomb-relief  of  Francesca  Pitti,wife  of  Giov.  Tomabuoni  (p.  530), 
who  died  in  her  conflnement  (1477 ;  perhaps  executed  by  Franc, 
di  Simone)^  *181.  Bust  of  a  young  woman,  with  a  nosegay,  .'ISO. 
Madonna  in  relief;  191.  An*.  Bossellino^  John  the  Baptist  when 
a  boy  (bust) ;  Luca  della  Bohhia^  •^Ol.  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
219.  St.  Peter's  Liberation,  two  unfinished  reliefs  (1438);  186, 192. 
Ben.  da  Maiano^  Candelabra  with  putti,  from  the  marble  door  in 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio;  214.  Ant.  Bossellino,  Bust  of  a  boy;  198.  Be- 
siderio  da  Settignano,  Bust  of  a  girl.  —  Matteo  Civitali,  283.  Faith, 
no  number,  Ecce  Homo;  190.  Ant.  BoaaellinOj  Adoration  of  the 
Holy  Child  (round  relief);  Qian  Cristof.  Bomano  (?),  Relief-por- 
traits of  Francesco  Sforza  and  Federigo  da  Montefeltro  (p.  490).  — 
Window -wall:  222.  Ben.  da  Maiano  j  Coronation  of  an  emperor 
(partly  restored  in  plaster). — By  the  entrance-wall :  Mino  daFiesole, 
♦234, 236.  Busts  of  Piero  (1453)  and  Giovanni  di  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
285.  Bust  of  Rinaldo  della  Luna  (1461),  232.  Relief  of  the  Ma- 
donna. —  In  the  centre:  *226.  Benedetto  da  Maiano^  John  the 
Baptist  (1481) ;  no  number,  Benvenuto  Cellini^  Antique  torso  of  a 
youthful  Apollo  restored  as  Ganymede;  *225.  Jac  Sanaovino, 
Bacchus  (injured),  from  the  master's  early  Florentine  period ;  227. 
Lor.  Bernini,  Bust  of  Costanza  Buonarelli. 

From  the  lY.  Room  we  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  YI.  Room, 
which  contains  a  yaluable  assortment  of  Renaissance  plaquettes  and 
of  medals  (15-1 9th  cent.).  By  the  rear-wall,  dies  for  coins.  On  the 
walls,  French  Gobelins  of  the  time  of  Louis  XY. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yia  Proconsolo  is  the  church  of 
La  Badia  (PI.  F,  5 ;  entrance  at  the  end  of  the  colonnade,  to  the 
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left),  orig^ally  a  Benedictine  convent,  fonnded  by  Willa,  the  mother 
of  the  TnBcan  Margrave  Hugo  of  Andeburg,who  died  abont  1000  A.D. 
The  present  building  was  chiefly  erected  by  SegaUmi  (1625),  who 
left  nothing  of  the  original  edifice  (built  in  1285  by  Amolfo  di 
Canibio?)  except  the  termination  of  the  choir. 

The  main  portal  (almost  entirely  restored),  opposite  the  Bargello,  and 
the  two  chapels  in  the  adjoining  colonnade  (now  walled  up)  are  hj  Benedetto 
da  Jtovezxano  (1495).  Over  the  portal  is  a  terracotta  relief  by  Benedetto 
Bnglioni,  in  the  style  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  A  chapel  on  the  right  of 
the  side  -  entrance  contains  a  good  painting  of  the  14th  century.  —  In 
the  Intbbiob,  immediately  to  the  right,  a  Madonna  and  saints  in  relief, 


in  the  right  transept.  Monument  of  Bernardo  Oiugni  (1466),  and  in  the  left 

uisept,thatoftheMa  _  _    '  "" ' 

In  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  last,  *Mai^nnf^ft  attended  bv  a  company  of 


transept,  that  of  the  Margrave  Hugo  (see  above ;  1481),  all  by  Mino  da  FietoU. 


angels,  appearing  to  8t.  Bernard,  by  lytpywo  l^ifpi  {Wt»JU  an  early  work 
and  the  most  beautiiul  painting  of  Dlti  Hlasier.  'ille  beautifol  wooden 
ceiling  of  the  church  Is  by  Begaloni.  —  The  Honabtest  Codst  contains 
remains  of  monuments  of  the  old  noblesse  (with  whom  this  was  a  favourite 
church  in  Dante^s  time)  and  frescoes  of  the  15th  century.  —  The  graceful 
Gampamilb  (1330)  was  restored  in  1895. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  to  the  right  (No.  10),  is  the  ^alaszo 
Qnaratesi  (PI.  F,  5 ;  formerly  Pal.  Pazzi),  said  to  have  been  begun 
by  Brunelleschi  in  1445,  but  completed  in  1462-70  by  Oiuliano  da 
Maiano,  The  court  is  handsome.  At  the  corner  ('Canto  dei  Pazzi') 
are  the  armorial  be'arings  of  the  Pazzi  (p.  468).  Adjacent,  the 
Palazzo  Nonpinito  (PI.  F,  5 ;  now  the  telegraph-offlce),  begun  for 
the  Strozzi  in  1692  by  Bern.  Buontalenti.  The  upper  story  was 
added  by  Vine.  Scamozzi  (1602)  j  the  court  was  extended  by  Cigoli. 

Between  these  two  palaces  diverges  the  quaint  Bob.go  dsgu 
AiiBizzi,  in  which  are  several  other  interesting  mansions.  No.  24 
(left),  the  Palazzo  Pazzi  (PI.  F,  5),  rebuilt  after  1568  for  Ramirez 
de  Montalvo  by  Bart.  Ammanati,  has  handsome  windows  and  well 
preserved  graffito  decorations.  No.  18  (left),  the  Palazzo  AUovili 
(PI.  F,  5),  formerly  the  Pal.  Valori,  is  adorned  with  the  busts  of 
celebrated  Florentines  (*I  Visaed',  Ue.  'the  caricatures';  1570).  The 
Palazzo  Albizzi  (No.  12;  PI.  (J,  5)  was  the  last  residence  of  the 
powerful  family  of  that  name  (p.  468).  The  Gothic  Palazzo  AUs- 
sandri  (No.  15;  PI.  G,  5),  opposite,  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

In  the  Via  Ghibellina  (which  leads  from  the  Bargello),  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  the  Borgo  degl  Albizzi,  is  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Teatro  Verdi  (PI.  F,  G,  6).  In  this  building  is  an  ancient  fresco 
(ascribed  to  Oiottino^  representing  the  'Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens  (p.  467)  ftom  Florence  on  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  1343', 
interesting  also  on  account  of  the  view  it  contains  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  (entrance  by  No.  83;  the  custodian  shows  the  fresco).  —  A 
few  paces  from  here,  in  the  little  piazza  of  the  same  name,  stands 
the  church  of  San  Simone^  which  contains  a  graceful  Gothic  cibo- 
rium  (1363;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar). 

The  neighbouring  Piazaai,.da!JPe.il] zzifPl.  F,  6),  the  residence  of 
the  commercial  family  of  that  name  (p.  468),  whose  influenoe  cul- 
minated in  the  14th  cent.,  contains  several  Oothic  Houses,    The 
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curve  of  the  Roman  ampMthealre  may  still  be  traced  in  the  position 
of  these  buildings  and  also  in  the  Via  Torta  and  the  Via  del  Ben- 
taccordi. 

In  the  spacious  Piazza  di  Santa  Ghoob  (PI.  F,  G,  6)  rises  Dante's 
Konnment,  by  Emrico  Patziy  inaugurated  with  great  solemnity  on 
the  600th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  poet  (b.  1265),  14th 
May,  1865.  It  consists  of  a  white  marble  statue  lU  ft.  in  height, 
on  a  pedestal  23  ft.  high ,  the  comers  of  which  are  adorned  with 
four  shield-bearing  lions  with  the  names  of  his  four  most  important 
works  after  the  Divina  Commedia :  the  Convito,  Vita  Nuova,  De 
Yulgari  Eloquio,  De  Monarchia.  Round  the  pedestal  below  are  the 
arms  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  —  To  the  right  (No.  23)  is  the 
PcUazto  delV  AnttLla  (1620),  with  a  facade  decorated  with  frescoes 
which  were  executed  within  the  short  space  of  27  days  by  Giovanni 
da  San  Giovanni  and  twelve  other  masters.  To  the  N.W.  (No.  1) 
is  the  Palcuuu)  Serriatori^  a  graceful  structure  of  1469-74.  The  upper 
story  overhangs  at  the  sides. 

The  Gothic  church  of  *3anta  Crooe  (PI.  G,  6),  the  largest  church 
belonging  to  any  of  the  mendicant  orders,  was  begun  in  1294,  from 
a  design  by  Arnolfo  djCamhio^  for  the  Eiamaacans,  wKo  at  that 
time  were  the  popular  favourites  among  the  monkish  bodies.  It 
was  completed  in  1442,  with  the  exception  of  the  unattractive 
facade,  which  was  executed  in  1857-63  by  Niccolb  Matas^  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Francis  Sloane  (d.  1871),  from  the  old  design  said 
to  be  by  Cronaca.  The  tower  has  been  well  restored.  Over  the 
central  doo^is  a  bas-relief  (Raising  of  the  Cross),  by  Oiov.  Dupri. 
The  interior,  consisting  of  a  nave  128  yds.  in  length,  21  yds.  in 
width,  and  56  ft.  in  height,  flanked  by  aisles  9  yds.  wide,  with  a 
transept  14  yds.  in  width,  and  an  open  roof,  rests  on  14  octagonal 
piers  placed  at  considerable  intervals,  and  produces  an  impressive 
effect,  enhanced  by  its  numerous  monuments  of  celebrated  men. 
This  church  may  be  called  the  Pantheon  of  Florence,  and  its  interest 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  frescoes  of  Oiotto  and  his  successors 
Taddeo  Oaddi,  CHottinOy  Giovanni  da  Milan6\  Agnolo  Gaddi^  etc. 
(best  light  in  the  morning).  The  baroque  altars  were  erected  by 
Giorgio  Vasari  in  1566,  by  order  of  Cosimo  I. 

Entbanob  Wall.  Over  the  central  door  are  &  window  filled  with 
stained  glau  (Descent  from  the  Gross)  from  drawings  ascribed  to  Lorento 
ahiberU,  and  a  bronze  *Statue  of  St.  hgnia  of  Toulouse  by  Donatella  (1423). 
KxoHT  AisLB.  On  the  right,  beyond  the  first  altar,  Tomb  of  Hlchael 
Angelo,  whose  remains  repose  below  it  (d.  at  Rome,  1564),  erected  in 
1570  after  Veuari's  design,  the  bust  by  Battista  Lorenzi,  the  fine  figure  of 
Archltecture'"(tmthe  right)  by  Giovanni  dalV  Opera^  Painting  and  Sculpture 
by  Lorengi  and  VaUrio  Oioli,  —  On  the  pillar  opposite,  the  '*Madonna 
del_Latte%  a  relief  ]by  Ros8^,yflOy  above  the  tombstone  of  Francesco T?'6M.  -^ 
fieybiad  tn6"  second  altar,  Monument  to  Dante  (interred  at  Bavenna,  p.  4l4), 
with  the  inscription  'Onorate  Taltissimo  poeta'/,  by  St^ano  TJtcci  (1829).  — 
Tomb  of  Alfieri  (d.  1803),  byConosft,(erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Countess 
of  Albany).  —  «MarblePaIpErHlhfi.pillac-to.the.left,  by  Benedetto  da 
Maianp  (ca.  1475),  described  as  'the  most  beautiful  pulpit  in  Italy'.    The 
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five  reliefs  represent  the  ConArmatioB  of  the  FrancUcan  Order,  the  Barn- 
ing  of  the  books,  the  *Stigmata\  the  Death  of  St.  Francis,  and  Ezecntion 
of  brothers  of  the  Order;  below  are  statuettes  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
Fortitude,  and  Justice.  —  MachiaTclli  (d.  1527),  by  Innocenzo  Spinatei^ 
erected  in  1787,  with  inscription,  ^Tanto  nomini  nullum  par  elogium\  — 
Lansi  (d.  1810),  the  writer  on  art.  —  Adjacent  are  a  fresco  by  Dom.  Vene- 
aicMOy  representing  John  the  Baptist  and  8t.  Francis,  and  an  *4um]uaAtia]i, 
a  sandstone  relief  by  Donatello  (ca^l^5;;|^Xi^ab0Te.  four  charming  Pntti. 

—  'Monument  of  the  silttegBigti  l^gonafgn  'farnnii  |^.  1*M^t  surnamed  Aretino 
fVom  his  birthplace,  by  Bemr^sseiuno ,  one  of  tbe  first  of  the  large 
Renaissance  tombs,  afteiwiPSB  BU  ll^quentlj  imitated.  The  figure  of  the 
deceased  upon  the  bier  supported  by  eagles,  is  especiaUy  fine.  —  In  the 
floor  is  a  simple  memorial  slab  marking  the  tomb  of  Gioachino  Rossini 
(i793>1888),  the  composer,  whose  remains  were  brought  from  Paris.  The 
adjacent  monument  to  him,  by  Cassioli,  was  uuTeiled  in  1908. 

Right  Tbansxpt.  —  The  Ghapbl  ov  thb  Castxllaki  or  i>bl  Santo 
Sagbakxhto  (1st  on  the  right)  is  adorned  with  frescoes  (freely  restored), 
on  the  right  f^om  the  lires  of  St.  Nicholas  and  John  the  Baptist,  on  the 
left  from  those  of  88.  John  and  Anthony  by  4gy>to  Gaddi;  on  the  left, 
the  monument  of  the  Countess  of  Albany  (d.  IsSij,  wltWVr  of  the  young 
Pretender,  by  Luigi  Oiovannozti^  the  two  angels  and  the  bas-relief  (Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity)  by  EmOio  SantarelU.  —  Farther  on,  Cappblla  Babok- 
CEiiUr-now  Oiitffni.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  iloUlie  Ibonnment 
ofi337.  The  chapel  is  decorated  (left  side)  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
thaJKizgin,  the  principal  work  of  Taddeo  Oaddi  (1332-88).  0>er  the  aHur 
a  PietKinJaiAfble  by  BandineUi  ('forms  wlihoui  significance  and  of  poorest 
composition*  according  to  Burckhardt).  On  the  right  is  the  Madonna  della 
Gintbia,  a  fresco  by  Baitiano  Mainardi. 

The  door  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  next  reached.  The 
Saokistt  (entrance  by  the  first  door  to  the  left)  contains  ^Cabinets  and 
doors  with  fine  intarsia  work  by  (Ttoo.  di  Micheh  (1440-50).  On  the  wall 
to  the  left  is  a  terracotta  bust  of  CSirist  praying,  by  Andrea  della  Rolbia. 
On  the  wall  to  the  right  are  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  Passion,  by  Niccolb 
di  PUtro  Oertni;  large  missals  with  ancient  miniatures.  —  The  Cappblla 
RiNuociKi  (separated  from  the  sacristy  by  a  beautiful  railing)  is  adorned 
with  *Frescoes  (scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  Virgin)  by 
Oiovanni  da  Milano  (1366).  —  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  thei  Cappblla  de' 
Msnioi,  erected  about  1434  by  Miehelozxo  for  Oosimo  the  Elder  (unlocked 
by  the  sacristan;  25-30 c).  By  the  right  wall  are  a  marble  ciborium,  by 
Mine  da  Fiesole,  and  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,  of  the  School  of  Donatello. 
Alforethe  door,  Christ  between  two  angels,  on  the  left  wall.  Madonna 
(after  Verrocchio),  and  Madonna  with  saints  above  the  altar,  all  terracotta 
reliefs  of  the  Bchool  of  the  Robbia.  On  the  left  wall  also  is  a^fioxSAfttios 
of  the.  Vixgin  .by  Oiotto  (*opus  magistri  Jocti') :  —  Note  the  calm  kind- 
liness, the  tender  solicitude  in  the  action  of  the  Saviour,  the  deep  humility 
in  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  slender  Virgin  ....  Let  the  student 
mark  also  how  admirably  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  choir  is  rendered  ^  how 
intent  the  choristers  on  their  canticles,  the  players  on  their  melody,  how 
quiet,  yet  how  full  of  purpose,  how  characteristic  and  expressive  are  the 
faces  \  how  appropriate  the  grave  intentness  and  tender  sentiment  of  some 
angels ;  how  correct  the  action  and  movements  of  others ;  how  grave  yet 
how  ardent  are  the  saints,  how  admirably  balanced  the  groups  (C.  A  C). 

—  (The  cloisters,  which  adjoin  this  chapel, are  entered  from  the  Piazza, 
p.  505.) 

Ghapxls  bt  thb  E.  Wall.  In  the  Ist  Chapbl  on  the  right  are  damaged 
frescoes  of  the  School  of  Oiotto^  representing  the  Contest  of  the  Archangel 
Michael.  —  The  3bd  Chapbl  belongs  to  the  Bonaparte  family  \  monument 
(1.)  of  Garlotta  Bonaparte  (d.  1839)  and  (r.)  that  bf  Julia  Glary-Bonaparte 
(d.  1846),  by  Lor.  BartoUM. 


lectua 

or  exaggeration.    These  fine  works  were  'discovered 'by  Qt.  Bianehi  in  18^ 
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ftnd  have  been  extenaively  reatored.  In  the  Gappjslla  Pxbuzki  Oiotto  hM 
portrayed  the  life  of  the  two  St.  Johns:  (to  the  left,  beginning  at  the  top) 
Zacharlas  at  the  altar,  *Nativity  of  the  Baptist  (with  a  very  fine  figure  of 
Elizabeth),  ^Dancing  of  the  Daughter  of  Herodias;  (on  the  right)  Vision  of 
the  Evangelist  in  Patmos,  from  the  Apocalypse,  Besuscitation  of  Ihrusiana, 
and  'Ascension  of  the  Evangelist,  whose  tomb  his  disciples  find  empty.  — 
In  the  Gappklla  Babdi  (the  next),  which  Mr.  Buskin  calls  *the  most  in- 
teresting and  perfect  little  Gothic  chapel  in  all  Italy*,  Oiotto  depicts  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi :  (to  the  right,  above),  Confirmation 
of  the  rules  of  his  order  by  the  Pope,  St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan 
challenging  the  Magi  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  St.  Francis  blessing  Assisi  on  his 
death-bed,  and  St.  Francis  appearing  in  a  vision  to  the  Bishop  of  Assisi ; 
(on  the  left),  St.  Francis  flees  from  his  father's  house ,  He  appears  to  St. 
Anthony  at  Aries,  and  his  ^Burial  (a  masterpiece,  distinguished  by  variety 
of  character  and  harmony  of  composition).  On  the  ceiling  are  figures  re- 
presenting Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  the  three  chief  virtues  of  the 
order,  and  the  saint  in  glory.  The  vaultings  above  the  windows  are  em- 
bellished with  the  figures  of  saints,  including  the  attractive  form  of 
St.  Clara.  For  a  farther  discussion  of  the  frescoes  in  this  chapel  the  reader 
should  turn  to  l^os.  I  A;  III  of  KuikWa  ^Mornings  in  Florence*. 

Thj  Choik  i^  adorned  with  nCxeafioaa  li^Ji^la.Qaddi  (d.l896),  from 
the  legend  of  the  Findifig^pf  JhejDrofts ;  on  the  ceiling  the  Evangelist 
and  saints.  " 

In  the  4th  Chapxl  (Capella  de'  Pucdj,  adjoining  the  choir  on  the  left: 
Martyrdom  nf  fla  ^^ftYr^pn<»■P  and  HtftpRflnJra«i>nAa  by  Btmardo  D  juldi  (1324) ; 
over  the  altar  Madonna  with  saints,  ~  a  coloured '  relief  in  terracotta,  by 
Qiasa'BaaLmia^.Eabibia.  —  The  5th  Chapbl  (San  Silvestro)  contains  frescoes 
by  OiotHnOy  Conversion  of  the  Emp.  Constance  and  Mtracles  of  St.  Sylvester ; 
on  the  K.  wall,  above  the  sarcophagus  of  Uberto  de'  Bardi,  Christ  as  Judge 
(retouched),  with  the  deceased  kneeling  before  himj  to  the  right,  Fresco 
of  the  Entombment. 

Left  Transept.  Above  the  altar  of  the  central  chapel,  separated  from 
the  end  of  the  transept  by  a  railing,  is  a  Crucifixion,  an  early  work  of 
DonaMlo  (executed  in  competition  with  Brunellesclir,  see  p.  631),  covered. 
—  At  tne  corner  of  the  transept  and  left  aisle  are  the  monuments  of  the 
composer  L.  Cherubini  (born  at  Florence  1760,  d.  1843)  and  the  engraver 
Raphael  Morghen  (1768-1833),  both  by  Fantacchiottu  On  the  opposite  pillar 
the  monument  of  the  celebrated  architect  Leon  Battista  Albert!  (14(J5-73), 
erected  by  the  last  of  his  family,  a  marble  group  by  BartoUni^  unfinished. 

liKPT  Aisle.  *MjDnument  of  Carlo  Marsuppini  Cd«ii5&),  secretary  of  state, 
by  De*i^»rio  da  SHJ^{qMn6^  Surpassing  "Xht  tomb  of  his  predecessor  Brum 
(p.5()6)in  wealth  of  ornament  (cast  in  South  Kensington  Museum).  Model  of 
a  monnment  to  Donatello,  by  Urhcmo  Lucchesi.  Near  the  entrance,  monument 
of  Galileo  Galilei  (d.  1642),  by  0.  B.  Foggini.  Adjacent,  fragments  of* 
frescoes  (Crucifixion,  etc.),  of  the  School  of  Oiotto.  On  the  entrance-wall 
is  the  monument  of  the  savant  Gino  Capponi  (1792-1876),  by  AsU.  Bortone 
(1834).  —  In  the  middle  of  the  nave,  near  the  choir,  the  marble  tomb  of 
John  Catrick,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1419  when  on 
an  embassy  from  King  Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V. 

The  EiasT  Gloistebs,  erected  by  Amolfq  di,  Cambio,  are  now 
nsnally  entered  from  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce,  through  a  gate  to  the 
right  of  the  church.  They  contain  the  tomb  of  Gastone  della  Torre, 
patriarch  of  Aquileia  (d.  at  Florence  in  1317),  old  monuments  of 
the  Alamanni,  Pazzl,  and  other  families,  many  ooats-of-arms,  and 
modem  tombs.  In  the  centre,  God  the  Father,  a  statue  by  Bandinelli, 

Opposite  the  entrance  from  the  Piazza  is  the  *Cappella  of  thb 
Pazzi  (p.  468),  one  of  the  first  creations  of  modem  archilec^Eure, 
erected  by  BruneUeschi  about  1430, ,  apd  restored  in  1899-1900. 
The  TestihulenSas  a  barrel-vaulted  roof,  supported  by  columns 
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connected  by  a  parapet,  and  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  an  arcli 
and  cupola  adorned  witb  glazed  and  coloured  lacunars.  In  front  is 
a  charming  frieze  of  angelic  heads  by  ponatello  and  Vesideriq  da 
Settignano^  The  interior,  roofed  vith  a'tiai  dome,  forms  one  of  the 
earliest  'examples  of  the  principle  of  architectural  centralisation, 
which  is  80  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance.  The  terracottas  of  the 
spandrels,  representing  the  four  *EYangeliata  and  twelv^.  ^pnatlM 
(below),  are  by  Luca  delta  Bobhia. 

The  old  BkfkctokV  ot'  tbe  JtVanciscan  convent,  on  the  entrance-side 
of  the  cloisters,  is  opened  by  the  custodian  (30-50  c);  it  is  now  fitted  up 
at  the  MtUM  delV  Opera  di  Santa  Croce.  On  the  rear-wall  is  a  Last  Supper, 
probably  by  Taddeo  OgdfU;  above,  the  Crucifixion,  with  a  genealogical  tree 
of  the  FrancisiS&ns,  and  the  legend  of  SS.  Francis  and  Louis  by  an  inferior 
hand.  The  refectory  contains  also,  on  the  side-walls,  two  CrucifiLxions  of 
the  School  of  Giotto^  a  fresco  of  St.  Eustace,  erroneously  attributed  to  Andrea 
del  CaetagnOi  ^^^^  "^^  old  relief  (13th  cent.)  of  the  Karies  at  the  Tomb.  Oo 
the  end-wall  to  the  left,  a  Crucifixion  (fresco)  by  Miehele  QUrUmdato^ 
formerly  on  the  Porta  San  Gallo.  —  The  adjoining  Wintbii  Rbfsctort 
contains  the  Miracle  of  St.  Francis  (multiplication  of  the  loaves),  a  fresco 
by  Qiovanni  da  San  Oiovanni. 

The  Second  Cloisteks,  \>y  .gmnelleschiy  one  of  the  finest  colon- 
naded courts  of  the  early  Renaissance,  are  now  included  in  the  cavalry 
barracks  in  the  Corso  de'  Tintori  (adm.  only  by  permission  of  the 
officer  of  the  guard). 

Leaving  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce,  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  through  tbe 
Via  de'  Benci,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right,  Ko.  1,  is  the  Palazso 
AJberU  (once  the  residence  of  Leon  Batt.  Alberti;  restored  in  1850),  and 
reach  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  (see  p.  547). 

From  the  N.E.  side  of  S.  Croce,  the  Via  delle  Pinzochere  leads 
to  the  Via  Ghibbluna  (p.  504),  No.  64  in  which,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Via  Buonarroti,  is  the  Casa  Buonarroti  (Pi.  G,  6),  purchased 
by  Michael  Angelo  for  his  nephew  Leonardo.  Leonardo's  son,  the 
poet  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  the  Younger,  here  founded  about 
1620  a  collection  of  memorials  of  his  great  kinsman,  which  the  last 
of  the  Buonarroti  bequeathed  to  the  city  in  1858.  This  Qaulbbia 
BuoNAABOTi  contains  two  early  paintings  (ca.  1492)  and  designs 
by  Michael  Angelo,  besides  other  works  (adm. ,  see  p.  464).  Catalogue 
(1886),  60  c. 


attitudes,  and  the  representStton  of  vehement  passion  is  already  apparent 
Opposite,  1,  2.  Portraits  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  Giul.  Bttgiardini  and  by 
Marcello  Ventuti^  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo  \  5.  Carrand  Matter  (p.  501),  Pre- 
della  representing  the  Legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Barl.  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Boom  II,  with  ^Drawings  by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  lower  frames  ob 
the  walls  and  in  the  middle,  Architectural  sketches.  The  best  drawings  in 
the  upper  frames  are :  by  the  entrance,  to  the  left,  Head  looking  down,  in 
red  chalk;  in  frame  9,  First  design  for  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  (p.  626); 
12, 13.  Studies  for  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  *15.  Madonna 
(partly  executed  in  colours).  —  We  return  through  Room  I  to  — 

Rook  III.  By  the  window-wall:  20.  Statue  of  Michael  Angelo  in  » 
sitting  posture,  executed  by  Ant.  I^ovelli^  in  1620;  on  the  walls  scenes  from 
the  great  master's  life,  and  on  the  ceiling  similar  scenes  and  allegories 
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by  Jae.  da  Etnpoli^  Critt.  Allori^  Franc.  Furini,  and  other  artists  (1620). 
Exit-wall :  Madonna  and  saints,  of  which  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
drawn  the  design. 

Room  IV.  Family  pictures,  etc. 

Room  V  (chapel).  To  the  left,  *72.  Madonna  on  the  Steps,  a  bas-relief 
in  marble,  another  early  work  of  Michaet  Angelo" 

^In  the  Madonna  on  the  Steps  the  traces  of  his  apprenticeship  are  still 
very  evident.  The  dignified  figure  of  the  Madonna,  who  is  nursing  the 
Child,  the  flowing  drapery,  and  the  corporeal  forms  recall  the  powerful 
women  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio )  while  the  technical  execution,  with  the 
outlines  fading  into  the  l^ackground  and  the  gentle  raising  of  the  inner 
planes,  suggests  the  influence  of  Donatello.''  —  Springer. 

Opposite,  79.  DaiUeU  da  YoUerra  (not  Qiov.  da  Bologna),  Bronze  bust 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

Room  VI.  Archives  of  MSS.  of  Michael  Angelo  and  clay  models  and 
autographs  of  the  master  (to  the  left  1,  and  to  the  right  10,  *Models  of  the 
David,  p.  521).  —  In  Room  VII  is  some  majolica. 

From  this  point  the  Via  de'  Macci  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
piazza  and  the  church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  (PI.  H,  6).  Simple 
inscriptions  on  the  pavement  of  the  church  indicate  the  graves  of 
Oronaca  (right),  Andr.  Verrocchio,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole  (left).  In 
the  Cappella  del  Miracolo,  to  the  left  in  the  choir,  are  a  Tabernac]e 
by  Mino ^dcLMesole  (1481)  and  a  large  fresco  of  the  Procession  of 
Corpus  Christi,  the  chief  work  of  Cos.  Rosselli  (1486 ;  satisfactory 
light  only  in  the  morning). 

The  Via  Sant'  Ambrogio,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a  hand- 
some Synagogue  (^Tempio  Israelitico ;  PI.  H,  6),  leads  to  the  Piazza 
d'Axeglio  (PI.  H,  I,  5 ;  omn.,  see  p.  461),  with  its  gardens.  —  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de^Pazzi  and  Archaeological  Afuscum, 
see  pp.  516-611. 

d.  From  the  Plana  del  Bnomo  to  the  Piasza  dell'  Aimanziata, 
ArehsBOlogical  Knsenm. 

Leaving  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (p.  477)  by  the  Via  db'  Sbbvi 
(JP\.  F,  G,  4),  we  pass  the  Palazzo  Fiaschi  (No.  10),  on  the  right  (fine 
w^indows  on  the  groundfloor),  and  the  Palazzo  Buturlin  (PI.  G,  4; 
formerly  Pal.  Niccolini)^  on  the  left  (No.  15),  with  its  handsome 
court  and  modern  painting.  The  former  was  erected  by  B.  Ammanati, 
tlie  latter  by  Domenico,  son  of  Baccio  d'Agnolo.  We  then  reach 
the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata  to  the  N.E. 

The  large  block  of  buildings  in  the  adjacent  Via  de'  Pucci  is 
tlie  Palazzo  Pucci  (PL  F,  4),  dating  from  the  15th  cent.,  but  partly 
re'built  in  the  16th  and  17th  by  Bart.  Ammanati  and  Falconieri. 

In  the  Via  degli  Alfani,  to  the  right,  a  little  short  of  the  piazza, 
rises  the  former  Camaldulensianconvent  of  Santa  Mabia  degli 
Aj?gioij_(P1.  G,  4),'Totind6d  in  12967  with  an  unfinished  octagonal 
?'Tratory~with^j ches^  by  Brunelleschi.  —  Opposite  (No.  50)  is  the 
J^ataSgrrVEignfj  built  by  Ammanati  in  1560,  with  a  fine  portal  and 
coTxrt. 

At  the  left  corner  of  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata  (PI.  G,  3,  4) 
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is  (No.  1)  the  Pidcuxo  Sieeardi-Mannellij  a  brick  edifice  with  orna- 
mentation in  Btone  of  Fiesole,  erected  hy  Bern.  Bnontalenti  inl565. 
The  piazza  is  embellished  with  ^o  baro^iie,Jottntain8  by  ^iei'ro 
Stucco.  0L629),  and  th«  RMA^r\a^tnlMAJfA^  Orand-Dtdctt  F^- 
dlnand  Il^i  Oioss^ni  daBolqifna  (his  last,  but  not  his  best  work), 
erected  in  1608,  and  cast  of  metal  captured  from  the  Turks.  The 
pedestal  was  adorned  in  1640. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  ftj^Haifl  ^eyii  ^i^a- 
qesti#.or  Foundling  Hospital  (PI.  O,  4;  adm.  on  week-days  1-6  p.m.), 
the  initial  work  of  Renaissance  architecture,  begun  in  1419  .by 
Brunellesehi^  continued  after  1427  by  his  pupil  Francesco  della  Luna^ 
and  completed  in  1451,  at  the  expense  of  the  Guild  of  Silk  Weavers. 
The  medallions  with  charming  Infants  in  swaddling  clothes,  be- 
tween the  arches,  are  by  Andf.  d^Ua  Robhia.  To  the  left  in  the  court, 
over  the  door  leading  to  the  church  of  ^anta  Mabia  DEai.i  Inno- 
OBNTi,  is  a  good  Aimunciation  by  Andrea  d^lj^Mabhia.  The  interior 
contains  an  altar-piece  (covered),  the  ^AJoration^  the  Magiyby 
DcmmifioMhiaiaadaiQ  (1488).  On  the  rigfit  side  oftfieHBOTirtiB  the 
entrance  to  a  small  picture-gallery  (Piexa.dl_£osimo,  etc. ;  Relief 
of  the  Madonna  by  Luca  ddlaMobhia').  —  Opposite  the  Spedale  is 
the  hall  of  the  Servi  di  Santa  Maria  brotherhood,  erected  by  Antonio 
da  Sangallo  the  £^«rvand  Baceio  d'Agnolo  (1518). 

The  church  of  the  *8^ntiBidmaAMiBflTlat«  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  piazza,  was  founded  in  1250  on  the  site  of 
the  Romanesque  church  of  iSanta  Maria  della  PaeCy  and  has  since 
been  altered  and  redecorated  by  Michelo%%o  (1444-60)  and  others. 
Michelozzo's  handsome  portico  was  rebuilt  by  Caccini  in  1601. 
The  ilrst  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  old  Servite  monastery  and  the 
cloisters,  that  in  the  centre  to  the  church,  that  on  the  right  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Pucci,  founded  in  1300,  and  restored  in  1615. 

The  Anteeiob  Codbt  is  adorned  with  lEtegcoes  by  Andcga.  ^dsl-JSarto 
and  others,  which  are  dow  protected  from  the  weatner  oy  a  gitkaa  colonnad*: 
(opened  by  the  sacristan  ^  80-60  c).  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  tie 
church:  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Akstio  Baldovinetii  (1460)*,  In- 
vestiture of  Ttlippo  Benizzl,  founder  or  the  order,  hy  VoiinioJioMelii  (1476). 
Then  to  the  left  follow  five  •Frescoes  hy  Andrea  djst'^r^^:  g^n  Filippo 
qlothing  the  sick  (beside  it,  bust  Of  Andrea,  by  G,  CSecmij  (  Gamblefaslrack 
by  lightning  while  mocking  S.  Filippo;  Cure  of  a  possessed  woman;  Dead 
man  raised  to  life  by  the  corpse  of  8.  Filippo;  Boy  healed  by  the  saint's 
robe.  *Carried  away  by  his  feeling  for  harmony  of  colour,  and  charmed 
whenever  he  coald  realize  a  vague  and  vaporous  twilight  of  tone  (see  es- 
pecially the  Death  of  the  Saint),  Andrea  was  unable  to  combine  that  ap- 
pearance with  absolute  neutral  contrasts ....  but  the  balance  was  almost 
restored  by  the  facility  with  which  he  obtained  transparence,  gay  colours 
and  smoothness  in  the  melting  of  tints  into  each  other'.  —  C.  A  C.  —  These 
paintings  were  executed  by  A.  del  Sarto  while  still  young  (ca.  1510)-,  le 
appears  as  a  finished  master  in  the  'Frescoes  on  the  other  side :  'Arrivai 
of  the  Hagi,  executed  with  a  still  more  running  hand  (than  the  foUowin:) 
but  with  less  chastened  sentiment,  the  figures  characterised  by  a  self- 
confident  swing  (C.  A  C),  and  the  ••Nativity  of  Mary,  painted  in  1514  ^a 
the  highest  level  ever  reached  in  fresco*.  In  the  right  foreground  of  the 
former,  facing  the  spectator,  is  a  portrait  of  Jac.  Sansovino,  while  ti< 
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painter  himself  is  shown  pointing  towards  the  front.  The  dignified  woman 
in  the  centre  of  the  other  fresco  is  Liicrezia  dti  Fede,  A.  del  Sartors  wife. 
—  The  remaining  frescoes  are  by  Del  Sartors  contemporaries  and  pupils : 
Frandabigio,  Nuptials  of  Harj  (161S),  damaged  by  the  painter  himself  in 
his  eholer  at  its  premature  uncovering  by  some  of  the  monks  $  Pontormo^ 
*  Visitation  (151«);  Jloiw,  Assumption  (1517). 

The  Interior  is  adorned  with  a  large  ceiling-painting  of  the  Assumption 
by  Giro  Ferri  (1670).  To  the  left,  before  the  Ist  chapel,  under  a  kind  of 
canopy  of  later  date,  is  the  Cappelta  dtlla  Vtrgint  Annumiatay  erected  in 
1448-52  by  Poffno  di  Lapo  Portigiani  from  Michelotso'i  design,  and  sump- 
tuously decorated  with  silver,  gold,  and  gems  by  the  Medici  •,  it  contains 
a  'miraculous'  picture  of  the  Virgin,  a  fresco  of  the  13th  century.  — 
3rd  Ohapel.  Copy  of  Michael  AngOo'i  Last  Judgment  (behind  it  a  fresco  by 
Andr.  d€l  CattagnOj  St.  Jerome)  and  frescoes  by  Al.  Allori.  —  5th  Chapel, 
Pietro  Pervffino.  Assumption.  —  The  large  BoTmn>A  or  thb  Choik  is  pe- 
culiar, though  its  effect  has  been  somewhat  marred  by  Uie  later  baroque 
decorations.  It  was  begun  in  .1451  by  MUJulozzo  and  completed  in  147GP-76 
from  designs  by  Leon  Battista  "jnoertt.  'I'o  mc  left  at  the  entrance  is  the 
monument  of  AngSl^THarzT- Mediel',*  by  Franeetco  da  Sangallo  (1546).  In  the 
3rd  chapel  is  a  Hadonna  with  saints^  by  Pittro  Perugino  (ix^jured).  The 
5th  chapel  containif  TeraCIItsC 'and  six  reliefs  from  the  Passion  by  Giovanni 
da  Bologna  and  his  pupils,  with  the  monument  of  the  former.  —  Over  an 
altar  to  the  left  in  the  right  transept  is  a  Pietk  by  Baedo  Bandinelli,  who 
ia  buried  beneath  it. 

A  door  in  the  left  transept  leads  to  the  Oloisters.  Adjoining  this  door, 
on  the  outside,  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  street,  is  a  'Ig'xfiSfia  J)y  Ao^^ 
del  SarU>^  the  Madonnf  del  Sacco  (1525L_Eemarkable  for  the  calm  and 
AlghUded  composition ,  and  the"^eauty  of  the  colouring,  which  is  still 
discernible  in  spite  of  its  damaged  condition.  On  the  same  side  is  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the  guild  of  painters  (Cappella  dei  Pittori  or  di 
San  Lttca;  closed),  adorned  with  sculptures  hj  Montortoli  (1636)  and  a  fine 
fresco,  Hadonna  and  saints,  an  early  work  by  PontormOj  and  containing  the 
tomb  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  —  In  the  Second  (;Ioisters  (opened  by  the  sac- 
ristan), t<r  the  left,  is  an  admirable  terracotta  statue  of  John  the  Baptist, 
by  MiehOozzo.  — «-^  .^  — 

The  Via  della  Saplenza  leads  hence  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco 
(seep.  518). 

In  the  PalatAO  della  Crocetta  (PI.  H,  4),  Via  della  Colonna  26, 
a  straggling  building  erected  in  1620,  are  the  *Un8eo  Aroheologioo 
and  the  Collection  op  Tapbstby  (director,  Cat?.  Milani;  adm.,  see 
p.  464).  Most  of  the  objects  have  explanatory  lahels.  Catalogue  for 
the  Etrnsean  Topographical  Mnseum  in  preparation;  old  catalogue 
for  the  Egyptian  Museum,  hy  Schiaparelli,  in  the  second  room. 

On  the  Gbound  Floob  is  the  Struscan  Topographical  Museum,  formed 
in  1897. — fiooms  I-III.  Tombs  ofYxtulonia,  the  present  Colonna  (8-6thcent. 
B.C.)*  —  Boom  1,  entrance-wall:  tomb  containing  a  skeleton;  above,  a 
plan  of  Yetulonia.  Also  relics  of  fire-tombs,  urns  in  the  form  of  huts  (in 
the  middle),  cinerary  urns,  and  slabs  for  roofing  the  tombs  (left  wall).  — 
Room  2  contains  remains  from  circular  graves  (7-6th  cent.).  In  the  middle 
are  remains  of  a  bronze  receptacle  for  the  bones,  with  silver  reliefs 
(model  beside  it);  bronze  ship  (object  unknown).  Entrance-wall,  to  the 
right,  bronae  articles  •,  to  the  left,  beautiful  gold  bracelets  in  filigree  work 
(from  the  East),  amber  chain.  Sear-wall:  silver  cup,  Greek  weapons, 
ornaments  for  horses.  Exit-wall :  silver  beaker,  of  Oriental  manufacture  ; 
▼easels  of  various  kinds,  fragments  of  silver  ornaments.  —Boom  3.  Articles 
from  tumuli  (7-6th  cent.).  To  the  right,  remains  of  primitive  statues  in 
soft  sandstone,  copies  of  embossed  bronze  figures.  In  the  middle,  remains 
of  beautiful  gold  ornaments  (imported).  Entrance- wall :  Coins  from  Ye- 
tulonia and  Populonia  (Pupluna). 
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fioom  IV.  YoLBiNii  iOrvieto  and  Bohmay  to  which  the  community 
was  transferred  after  the  destruction  of  the  mother-town  in  B.C.  280).   In 

the  middle,  stele  with  inseription. 
The  cabinets  by  the  rear-w^all  hold 
the  contents  of  three  graves :  to  the 
right,  large  bronze  urn  ;  in  the  middle, 
remains  of  an  ivory  casket,  vase  with 
the  feats  of  Theseus  by  the  Athen- 
ian painter  KachryKon,  the  oldest 
Panathenseic  prize  amphora  but  one 
(Athena  and  youth  with  fillet)  ;  to  the 
left,  bronze  armour.  —  To  the  right 
of  the  window,  fine  mould  for  acro- 
teria  (adjacent  a  plaster-cast). 

ROOmY.    CORTONA   AHD   ArkZZO. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  vases 
from  Cortona.  —  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  fragments  of  red-glased 
pottery  (Aretine  vases);  two  perfect 
vases  and  two  moulds  in  the  glass 
case  in  front  of  the  window  (diance 
and  banquet).  —  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  four  bronze  candelabra. 

Room  YI.  Cldsium  (Chhui).  fin- 
trance-wall:  cinerary  urns  with  por- 
trait-like heads.  To  the  left  are 
two  very  realistic  tomb-statuettes  of 
women.  —  The  glass-case  in  front 
of  the  window  contains  death-maaks 
of  clay  and  bronze.  —  Rear-wall: 
two  large  urns,  one  with  a  man 
and  woman  (with  gold  ornaments), 
the  other  with  a  man  and  a  winged 
Parca;  between,  chair  with  urn  and 
table  of  bronze,  vases,  etc.,  from  a 
warrior's  tomb. 

Room  YII.  Yasbs  fbok  Clusium. 

The  vases  of  black  clay  (bucchero) 

are  of  native  manufacture  (comp.   the  Room  of  the  Bucchero  Vases  on 

the  ist  floor);  those  with  painted  figures  are  mostly  importations  from 

Greece.  —  We  return  to  B.  V  and  pass  thence  to  the  left  into  — 

Room  YIIl.  Luna  {Luni;  p.  119).  By  the  side-wall,  remains  of  three 
temple  pediments  in  terracotta  (to  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  groui»s  of 
gods;  to  the  left,  Destruction  of  the  Niobidse),  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

Room  IX.  Falbbii  (Civiidi  CcuUUana).  To  the  right,  archaic  rases 
and  bronzes  down  to  the  5th  cent.  B.C.;  to  the  left,  of  the  4th  and 
3rd  cent.  B.C.  When  this  and  the  following  rooms  are  closed,  the  keys  may 
be  obtained  at  the  director's  office.  —  The  corridor  leads  to  the  left  to  — 
Room  X.  TuscAKiA  (Toscanella).  Sarcophagus-figures.  By  the  en- 
trance :  tomb-statue  of  a  woman. 

Room  XI.    YiSBNTiA  (Bisenzio).    Vases  and  bronzes. 
Room  XII.    Tblahon  (Talamone).    Opposite  the  entrance,  remains  of  a 
temple-pediment  of  terracotta  (Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus).    In  the  middle, 
good  replica  of  an  archaic  statuette  of  Artemis  at  Naples  (cast  to  the  left). 
—  We  return  through  R.  IX  to  — 

Room  Xni.  Tabquinii  (Cometo).  By  the  walls,  slabs  with  reliefs 
resembling  metal-work.  — •  In  the  middle,  sarcophagus,  with  banquets  on 
the  sides  and  genii  on  the  ends. 

^^-  Room  XI Y.  YuLCi.  In  the  middle,  sculptures  from  the  tonibs  of 
YfiUjli.  —  Left  end:  remains  of  a  terracotta  pediment,  with  a  relief  of 
Bt<»wy»as  and  Ariadne  (comp.  the  urn  to  the  left).  —  In  the  wall-eases : 
roMallfiPfrom  other  necropoles  in  the  district  of  Yulci.  —  We  now  pas  • 
through  the  small  court  into  the  large  court. 
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Court  XV.  FziOBBimA.  BeliM  of  the  Roman  Florence  (from  temples, 
tliermse,  streets,  and  gates). 

Boom  XVI  ha«  other  remains  of  the  thermae  of  Florenoe. 

Boom  XVU.  FL0RSi!rTiA-FiB8in:.A.  Cinerary  nxns,  cippi,  and  steles 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Florenee  (Italic)  and  Fiesole  (Etruscan). 

The  Oabokh  (beside  B.  VIII)  contains  reproductions  of  the  various 
forms  of  Btmscan  tombs  (apply  to  one  of  the  attendants;  adm.  every  Vshr.). 

On  the  FixsT  Floor  to  the  left  is  the  Egyptian  Collection,  to  the  right 
the  older  portion  of  the  Etruscan  Museum  (founded  1871). 

EfyptUn  Museum.  I.  Hall  ow  the  Gods.  At  the  door,  Small  ensigns, 
used  in  battle;  small  yotlve  pyramid  (l&th  cent.  B.C.).  —  Entrance-wall: 
Mummies  of  ibises,  hawks,  and  cats ;  images  of  sacred  animals.  In  the 
other  cases  are  statuettes  of  gods,  amulets,  scarabeei,  etc.  —  By  the  2nd 
window  is  a  table  for  votiye  gifts  to  the  dead.  —  Jn  the  centre:  the 
aoddess  Hathor  suckling  Eing  Horemheb,  a  statue  from  Thebes  (15th  cent. 
B.C.)*  found  near  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Borne.  To  the  left  of  the 
exit,  mummy  of  an  ape;  to  the  right,  fragment  of  a  statue  of  the  godBes, 
in  limestone. 

II.  Hall  ov  InsoBiPTioiirs.  To  the  left,  by  the  walls:  Sepulchral 
reliefs  from  the  ancient  empire.  Porphyry  bust,  fragment  of  a  colossal 
stotue  of  a  king  (ea.  8800  B.C.).  Under  glass :  wooden  statuettes  of  two 
female  slaves  making  bread  (Memphis,  ca.  3800  B.C.).  Beside  the  columns: 
Statues  of  the  high-priest  Ptahmes  from  Memphis  (15th  cent.  B.C.),  the 
first  in  quarsite.  —  In  the  centre:  Limestone  sarcophagus  and  various 
remains  of  frescoes.  By  the  walls.  Sepulchral  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
(16th  to  6th  cent.  B.C.) ;  in  the  case  by  the  entrance-wall,  reUefs  with  re- 
presentations of  animals,  and  the  statue  of  a  deceased  woman  (ca.  1600 B.C.) ; 
on  the  opposite  waU :  Funeral  rites  (14th  cent.  B.C.) ;  Artisans  (16th  cent. 
B.C.);  Set!  I.  receiving  the  necklace  from  the  goddess  Hathor,  a  large 
coloured  relief  in  limestone  (15th  cent.  B.C.) ;  Coloured  relief  of  Ma,  the 
goddess  of  truth;  fragment  of  a  relief,  with  four  scribes  (16th  cent.  B.C.). 

—  In  the  case  by  the  window :  Fresco  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes  (16th  cent. 
B.C.),  representing  two  Asiatic  princes  bringing  tribute  of  gold  and  ivory. 

—  At  the  door  (right),  the  minister  TJahabra,  fragment  of  a  statue  from 
Sai's  (6th  cent.  B.G.;  found  near  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome). 

ni.  Labob  Hall  ov  Mumjuxs.  By  the  window-wall,  to  the  left,  case 
with  mummy-ornaments.  —  To  the  right.  Mummy  of  a  woman  (7th  cent. 
B.C.),  on  a  modern  death-bed  imitated  from  a  wall-painting.  Underneath 
are  four  canopi  or  vessels  containing  the  intestines.  —  No.  21.  of  the  papyri 
contains  a  representation  of  the  judgment  of  the  dead.  —  We  now  pass 
through  the  door  to  the  left,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  into  — 

IV.  Small  Hall  ow  Mummibs  (with  painted  mummy-cases),  and  — 

V.  Albxandbiab  Hall  (specimens  of  Hellenistic  art  in  Egypt).  In  the 
middle,  two  mummies  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  —  In  the  cases :  Mummy  of  a 
child,  with  the  head  exposed ;  portrait  of  a  woman  from  a  mummy-coffin 
of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.;  specimens  of  textile  industry,  etc.  —  We  now 
retrace  our  steps  through  Booms  III  and  n,  and  enter  ~ 

VI.  Hall  ov  Skpulchbal  and  DoMxstio  Objxcts.  By  the  entrance 
wall :  Vessels  from  Memphis  and  Thebes  *,  small  jar  with  lid  of  the  My- 
censean  period  (imported);  remains  of  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  —  Window -wall: 
Vessels  of  metal  and  glass  (the  latter  imported).  —  Exit-wall :  Alabaster 
vessels  bearing  the  names  of  kings  (c.  8O0O  B.C.) ;  painted  vessels.  —  Last 
Wall:  Chairs,  baskets,  etc.  —  In  the  middle:  Bings,  keys,  remains  of 
enamelled  vessels,  remains  of  plants,  etc. 

Vn.  Boom  or  thb  Chabiot.  In  the  middle,  *War  Chariot,  found  in 
a  Theban  tomb  of  the  Uth  cent.  B.C.  —  Entrance -wall:  Textile  goods, 
baskets,  harp.  —  Bear-wall:  Bast  shoes,  ornaments,  mirrors,  basket, 
comb,  vase  with  black  pigment  for  the  eyebrows.   Exit-wall :  Weapons,  etc. 

—  The  door  in  front  leads  to  the  — 

Etmacan  Museum.  VUI.  Boom  of  thb  Bcgchbbo  Vaseb  (p.  612).  Case  1: 
Earliest  ware;  period  of  the  hut-urns;  Italic  bucchero.  —  Cases  2  and  3 
illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  the  art.  —  Cases  4  ft  5 :  Vases  from 
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W.  Etniria,  showing  Greek  influence,  with  stamped  friezes  (6th  cent.  B.C.). 

—  Gases  6-9:  Vases  from  Chiusi,  showing  Oriental  influence  (6-5th  cent. 

B.C.)i  applied  bas-reliefs,  baroque  forms:  —  Cases  10-12  illustrate  the  gradual 

decay.  —  We  next  pais  through  B.  IX.  to  the  — 

X.  Bhovzb  Boom.    In  the  middle,  fragments  of  large  bronze  figures, 

found  at  the  springs  of  cbianciano.  —  Below  the  window,  bronze  mirrors 

with  engraved  design.  —  Gases  1  ft  2 : 
Candelabra,  cists,  etc.  —  Case  3: 
Rings,  scrapers,  razors,  needles,  etc. 

—  Gases  54:  Weapons.  In  Case  5: 
4^.  Helmet  with  engraved  design, 
found  at  Verona  (6th  cent.)  \  in  Case  7 : 
407.  Helmet  of  Corinthian  form;  406. 
Etruscan  helmet,  found  at  Cannae 
(batUeB.C.  216).  —  Case  8:  Articles 
of  the  4th  ft  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  from  Tela- 
mone.  ~  Case  9:  Objects  firom  Todi 
(3rd  cent.).  —  Case  10:  Iron  weapons. 

—  Case  11:  *69.  Silver  vessel. 
XI.  Boon  ov  THB  Obuubma.    In 

the  middle:  **Chim€era,  an  early 
Creek  work  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C., 
found  at  Arezzo  in  1554.  —  In  the 
comers :  Athena,  also  found  at  Arez- 
20,  after  an  original  of  the  school  of 
Praxiteles  (4th  cent.  B.C.);  *8tatue  of 
an  Orator,  the  so-called  ^Aringatore^ 
of  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, found  at  the  Trasimene  Lake 
in  1566.  —  Case  5  j  Hirrors  and  mirror- 
cases,  the  case  in  the  middle  especially 
fine.  •—  In  the  table-cases  are  mirrors 
and  object*  in  bone,  inclnding  a  sta- 
tuette of  a  pygmy  with  a  Crane.  — 
On  the  cases :  Statuettes,  those  to  the 
right  archaic,  those  to  the  left  more 
developed ;  among  the  latter,  a  stand- 
ing Hermaphrodite.  —  In  the  first 
glass-case:  Objects  found  in  a  tomb- 
chamber  at  Chiusi  (5th  cent.  B.C.); 
the  bronze  rim  of  the  brazier,  with  its 
three  Sileni,  is  a  Greek  work  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  —  In  the  second  glass- 
case:  at  the  top,  1.  Youth  with  horse*,  2.  Athena,  after  a  Greek  original 
of  the  &th  cent.  B.C. ;  below,  12.  Vertumnus,  the  Italic  god  of  harvest 
(6th  cent.  B.C.)i  14.  Hercules;  16.  Bust  of  a  Roman  boy.  —  We  now  return 
to  Room  IX. 

IX,  XII,  XIII.  Booms  op  thb  Vases.  In  Room  IX,  on  the  column  at 
the  window:  situla  of  bronze,  with  a  low  relief  of  Hephaestus  brought 
back  to  Olympus  by  Dionysus  (3rd  cent.  B.C.);  situla  of  silver,  with 
engraved  design,  a  Phoenician  work  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.;  leaden  tablet 
from  MagUano,  with  an  Etruscan  ritual  inscription  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  Case  1 : 
Earliest  vases,  without  glaze,  most  of  them  Italie.  Cases  2  ft  3 :  Corinthian 
va«es  (7-6th  cent.  B.C.),  with  a  few  Italic  imitations.  Case  4 :  Black-figured 
vases  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  (none  Attic).  —  Room  XII.  Case  1,  in  the  middle 
of  the  rooin,  contains  Corinthian  vases.  Cases  5-10:  Large  Attic  vases,  with 
black  figures,  for  water,  wine,  and  oil  (6th  cent.  B.C.).  Cases  11  ft  12: 
Black-figured  tazze  and  crateree.  The  central  case  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
contains  a  potsherd  of  Chalcidian  origin  (below);  above,  Pyxis  by  the 
painter  NUtoithtnet.  At  the  top  is  the  *Franfols  Vase  (so  named  f^m  its 
finder),  a  dratera  by  the  Attic  painter  KliHM  (6th  cent.  B.C.).  In  1900  this 
vase  was  shattered  by  a  miscreant,  but  it  has  been  pieced  together  again.  It 
is  decorated  With  (first  section)  the  Galydonian  Hunt,  Theseus  and  Ariadae 
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trlampbing  «fter  the  death  of  the  Minotaur  \  (2nd  section)  Funeral  games 
in  honour  of  Patrodus.  Lapithas  and  Oentaurs  {  (3rd  section)  Marriage  of 
Peleaa  and  Thetis ;  (4th  section)  Death  of  Troilus,  Dionysus  and  Hephees- 
tus  in  Olympus;  (6th  section)  Figures  of  animals;  (6th  section,  at  the 
foot)  Battle  cf  pygmies  and  cranes:  (on  the  handle)  Artemis,  Ajax  with 
the  body  of  Achilles,  and  demons  of  battle.  The  next  detached  case  con- 
tains (at  the  tc^)  a  beautiful  white-ground  Tase,  with  a  coloured  repre- 
sentation of  Aphrodite  and  two  Amoretti  in  the  interior.  Cases  13-16 : 
Red-flgured  tasze  (5th  cent.).  Gases  16-19;  Large  and  small  vessels  of 
diverse  hinds.  In  the  passage  are  two  fine  Apulian  amphoree.  Hie  cases 
by  the  window-wall  contain  Etruscan  imitations.  —  Booh  XIII.  Gases  22 
28 :  Vases  from  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Campania  (4th-3rd  cent.  B.C.).  Case  29  : 
Silver-plated  and  gold-plated  vases  with  reliefs,  from  Volsinii  (p.  512 ;  3rd- 
2nd  cent.  B.C.).  —  We  now  return  to  Boom  XII  and  pass  to  the  left 
into  the  — 

XXI.  Boom  or  trk  Saacopbaoi.  To  the  left,  under  glass:  ^Terracotta 
sarcophagus  from  Chiusi,  with  abundant  traces  of  painting  and  figure  of 
the  deceased  on  the  bed  (2nd  cent.  B.G.).  —  By  the  wall  behind:  stone 
door  of  a  tomb;  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  houses;  part  of  a  pediment. 

—  By  the  exit:  Two  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  seated  figures.  —  In  the 
centre :  Head  of  a  warrior  from  the  Ifecropolis  of  Volsinii  (5th  cent.  B.C.) ; 
sarcophagus  of  peperino  (5th  cent;  B.C.). 

XXII.  Boom  of  thx  Cimebabt  TJbns.  Extensive  collection  of  Cinerary 
Urns  with  mythological  designs  in  relief,  arranged  according  to  subjects 
(Etruscan  works  after  Greek  models),  in  the  centre:  ^Alabaster  sarco- 
phagus from  Cometo,  with  a  painting  of  a  battle  of  Amazons  (4th  cent. 
B.C.),  —  We  return  to  Boom  XII  and  pass  through  the  next  door  to  the 
right  into  the  — 

XVIII.  Boom,  with  archaic  vases  and  terracottas  from  Cyprus  (right 
waU).  —  To  the  left  ia  the  — 

XIX.  Boom  of  tbb  Cameos  and  Intaglios.  Drawers  beneath  the  in- 
taglios contain  casts.  In  the  Itt  Case^  to  the  left  of  the  first  window,  the 
camea  Ko.  3  (red  numbers),  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Antoninus  Pius,  is  re- 
markable for  its  sixe;  7.  Cupid  riding  on  a  lion,  with  the  name  of  the  artist 
(Protcarchot);  9.  Cupid  tormenting  Psyche;  31.  Nereid  on  a  hippocampus. 

—  2nd  Case:  38.  Judgment  of  Paris;  51.  Zeus  of  Dodona;  &.  Hercules 
and  Omphale.  —  8rd  Oau:  86.  Youthful  Augustus;  100,  101.  Tiberius.  — 
4(h  Ca$e:  148.  Wounded  stag.  -~  6(h  Com  (by  the  second  window) :  28 
(black  numbers),  Apollo;  *54.  Hercules  and  Hebe,  with  the  name  of  the 
artist  (Tntkros);  72.  Satyr  and  child.  —  6ih  Case:  101.  Mourning  Cupid; 
145.  Apollo.  —  7th  Case:  176  (red  numbers).  Bacchante;  185.  Pluto;  190, 
191.  Leander  (?).  —  8th  Cau:  Chiefly  portrait-heads.  —  By  the  third  window 
is  the  collection  bequeathed  by  Sir  William  Currie  to  the  Uffizi  in  1863, 
C(ut  1:  5.  Hermaphrodite;  20.  Dancing  satyr.  —  Case  2:  46,  50.  Fine 
heads.  —  Cast  3:  106.  Ajax  and  Achilles.  — -  The  revolving  glass-case  by 
the  second  window  contains  a  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  roek-crystal, 
and  the  signet-ring  of  Augustus,  found  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor 
at  Borne.  —  In  the  cabinets  beside  the  first  window  are  specimens  of 
Phoenician  and  Roman  glass,  mostly  found  in  Etruria;  in  the  cabinet  to 
the  left  note  the  small  Phcenician  amphora,  from  Tharros  in  Sardinia.  — 
Beside  the  second  window  are  tasteful  Etruscan  gold  ornaments.  —  In 
the  other  cabinets  is  a  valuable  collection  of  Florentine  and  foreign  coins.  — 
We  now  return-  to  Boom  XIH  and  cross  the  lobby  to  the  — 

XVI.  Boom  of  thx  Small  Bbonzxs  (this  and  the  following  room  are 
not  always  open).  In  Case  4  by  the  entrance- wall ;  Silver  shield  of  Arda- 
bnr,  (he  Alan  (6th  cent.  A.  D.).  —  By  the  left  wall,  in  Case  1  are  statuettes : 
Tyche,  tutelary  d^ity  of  Antioeh;  Wrestle ;  Serapis;  Amazon,  after  a 
statue  by  Polycletus;  Sleeping  Erinyes;  *Zeus,  a  Greek  original  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.C.  —  In  Case  2,  by  the  right  wall:  Statuettes  of  Hercules, 
Aphrodite,  and  Hepheestus  (nude;  restored  wrongly  with  a  sickle).  Also, 
two  Boman  inscriptions. 

XVII.  Boom  of  tbb  Ioolino.  In  the  middle,  on  a  revolving  stand: 
So-called  **Idolino,  an  honorary  statue  of  a  young  athlete,  a  Greek  original 
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of  ihe  (Hh  cent.  B.C.,  foimd  at  Peswo  in  1680}  tlia  base  dates  from  the 
16th  century.  —  By  the  rear-wall,  to  the  right:  *Tor80  of  a  youth,  a  Greek 
original  of  the  end  of  the  6th  eent.  B.C.;  to  the  left,  fine  horse^s  head. 
Alao,  four  Ghreek  portrait-heads  (7.  Sophocles;  8.  Homer). 

A.8Cendlng  the  staiioase  from  Boom  XYI  to  the  second  floor,  we 
enter  the  Gallbiua  dboli  Abjllu.  (tapestry).  EngUsli  catalogue 
(1891),  2  fr. 

The  first  rooms  contain  ancient  woven  and  embroidered  stuffs  of  the 
lith  (Life  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  second  room)  and  i5th 
cent.,  and  fine  specimens  of  velyet,  gold-brocade,  and  damask  of  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  centuries.  —  Then  come  the  Ajuzei,  the  produce  of  the 
Florentine  tapestry-factory  which  was  founded  in  1516  under  Cosimo  I.  by 
Kicolaus  Karcher  and  Jan  van  Roost  of  Brussels,  and  which  prospered  and 
fell  with  the  house  of  Kedici.  The  word  Araxsi,  like  the  English  Arras, 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  Arras  in  French  Flanders,  one  of  the  moBt 
celebrated  ancient  seats  ol  tapestry-manufacture;  the  French  term  'Gobe- 
lins^ is  elsewhere  more  general.  The  cartoons  for  the  tapestry  exhibited 
here  were  designed  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Brontino  (Soa,  117,  122,  \3S^.JBal- 
viatt  (Nos.  ill,  118-130),  JBaeehiaeea  (Sob,  13-19,  20-23),  Allori  (Kos.  26,  28, 
33,  49),  BtradanOy  Poeeetti^  and  others.  The  imitation  of  painting  in  tapestry 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Pierre  Fevire  of  Pans,  in 
whose  hands  the  decorative  character  of  the  produce  deteriorated  (Nos.  24, 
25,  31,  37,  3943,  92,  99,  112-116,  124,  History  of  Esther,  7^^.  Themsau- 
factory  was  closed  in  1737.  —  Here  also  are  some  German  tapestries  of  the 
15th  cent.  (David  and  Bathsheba,  60-66),  and  some  from  the  Netherlands 
of  the  15th  (No.  66)  and  16th  cent.  (Nos.  71-74,  88-90,  Henri  III  and  Ca- 
tharine de'  Medici,  67-69). 

In  the  same  street,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Plnti,  is  sitaated 
the  chnrch  of  Santa  Xaria  Xaddalona  de'  Paiii  (PI.  H,  5).  The 
graceful  anterior  court  was  designed  by  Otfi^MMd-xda^im^aUo 
(1479) ;  the  columns  were  modelled  after  an  antique  capital  found 
at  Flesole.  In  the  2nd  chapel,  on  the  left,  is  a  Coronation  of  the 
Yirgin  by  Cotimo  iJlosseUi  (1505);  the  richly  decorated  obapel  of 
the  high-altar  is  \>y'Ciro  Ferri,  the  altar-piece  by  Luea  Oiordano. 
—  In  the  Vla'della  Colonna,  No.  1  (third  door),  Is  the  entrance  to 
the  chapter-house  of  the  monastery  belonging  to  the  church  (noir 
carablniere  barracks)  with  a  large  *Fresco  bv  Perugino  representing 
the  Oruciflxionjjrlth  SS.  Mary  and  Bernard  and  SS.  John  and  Bene- 
dict  at  the  side8'*(c"a!12r95).   AaSi.",  see'p.  464. 

In  the  Via  di  Pinti,  No.  62,  farther  to  the  N.E.,  is  the  PoUboo 
Panciattehi-XimSnes  (PI.  H,  1, 4),  erected  by  Glullano  da  Sangallo  in 
1490,  and  enlarged  in  1620  by  Gherardo  Silvanl. 

The  Via  di  Pint!  ends  at  the  Porta  a  Pinti  (PI.  I,  4),  just  out- 
side of  which  Is  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  with  the  graves  of  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Browning,  Mrs.  DuYoneck,  W.  S.  Lander,  Arthur  Clough, 
Theodore  Parker,  etc. 

For  the  neighbouring  ^azza  d*AMeglio ,  see  p.  509.  —  To  the 
Pia%%a  Santa  Maria  Nuova  and  the  Pia%Ma  del  Duomo  by  the  Vis 
della  Pergola,  see  p.  483^ 
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e.  From  the  Plana  del  Dnomo  to  the  Piaisa  Ban  Karoo  and 

Piassa  dell'  Indipandenxa  by  the  Via  Cavonr. 

The  Via  pb'  Habtelli  (PI.  F,  4),  beginning  at  the  Baptistery, 

and  its  contlnnatlon,  the  wide  Via  Cavoub  (PI.  F-H,  3,  2 ;  formerly 

Via  Largo),  together  form  the  most  Important  thoroughfare  In  the 

N.  part  of  the  olty. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Via  de*  MartelU  and  the  Via  de'  Gori  rises 
tlie  ehnreh  of  Ban  OioTannino  degli  BeolSpi  (i.e.  of  the  Padrl  delle 
Scnole  Pie;  PI.  F,  4),  erected  in  1352,  remodelled  after  1579  by 
B.  Ammanati,  eompleted  in  1661  hy  Alfonso  Parigij  and  in  the  pos- 
aestion  of  the  Jesnlts  ftom  1557  to  1775.  The  chnrch  contains  pic* 
turas  by  Allorij  Frane.  Cufrado,  etc 

Opposite,  to  the  right,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Oavonr,  is 
tlLC  jPbfaiM FanoiitilcMCei.  F,  4J,  liiUlUbfiiiillOllhxJParloFontana, 
^ih  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Desiderio  di^  Settignano  at  the  comer. 
The  adjolnlng"Tnfldlng  ohtHe'left,  which  has  been  in  possess- 
ion of  the  gOTemment  since  1814  and  is  now  occnpled  by  the 
prefeetnre,  is  the  old  palace  of  the  Medici,  generally  called 
after  Its  later  ownen  the  ^MaufiJUfiflaKli  (PI.  F,  3,  4).  It  was 
erected  about  1495  under  CSSImo  Pater  Patrla  by  Miehelo%*Oj  who 
here  introduced  the  practice  of  tapering  the  rustlca  in  the  different 
stories.  The  unsymmetrical  facade  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  and 
heaTy  cornice.  Here  Coslmo's  grandson  Lorenzo  11  Magniflco  was 
bom  on  Jan.  1st,  1449,  and  here  he  maintained  his  brilliant  estab- 
lishment. Lorenzo's  sons  Plero,  GioTanni,  and  Giullano  also  first 
saw  the  light  within  its  walls.  Glullo,  Ippolito,  Alessandro,  and 
Gosimo  L  de' Medici  (the  last  tlU  1540;  comp.  pp.  472,  538) 
subsequently  resided  here,  and  the  family  continued  in  possession 
of  the  palace  until  it  was  sold  in  1659  by  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdi- 
nand n.  to  the  Blccardl  family,  who  extended  it  considerably  to  the 
N.  in  1714,  enclosing  within  its  precincts  the  Strada  del  Traditore, 
where  Duke  Alessandro  was  assassinated  by  Lorenzlno  de'  Medici 
in  1537.  The  original  structure,  howeyer,  is  still  in  great  part 
recognisable,  particularly  its  beautiful  court  and  the  staircases. 

Am  impofling  gatewa7  leadB  to  tke  Goubt,  surrounded  by  arcades,  ancient 
busts,  sarcophagi,  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  from  Bonie,  etc.  The  sar- 
cophagus in  the  S.W.  corner,  with  the  representation  of  the  Calydonian 
Hunt,  formerly  contained  the  remains  of  Ouccio  de'  Medici,  an  ancestor 
of  the  family  who  was  Gonfaloniere  in  1399.  The  relief-medallions  above 
the  arcades,  copied  from  antique  gems,  are  by  Donatello, 

The  first  staircase  on  the  N.  (right)  side  leads  to  the  private  Chapel 
of  the  Medici  (adm.,  see  p.  464),  embellished  with  ""Frescoes  by  Benoezo 
OoMMoU.  painted  about  i459-fl8.  representing  the  journey  of  the  Magi,  wm 
numerous  portraits  or  tnelledici.  Benozzo  'shaped  the  various  episodes 
of  a  pompous  progress  into  one  long  series  filling  the  walls  of  the  body 
of  the  building.  The  kings,  in  gorgeous  state,  are  accompanied  on  their 
march  by  knights  and  pages  in  sumptuous  dresses,  by  hunters  and  followers 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  spectator  glances  by  turns  at  the  forms  of  crowned 
kings,  of  squires,  and  attendants  with  hunting  leopards,  all  winding  their 
solemn  way  through  a  rich  landscape  country*.  —  C.  A  C.  —  On  the 
window-walls  are  charming  *Angels  in  the  garden  of  heaven,   of  ad- 
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mirable  design.  —  The  altar-piece,  an  A4ja»tioiv-ot  tihfi  ¥agi  by  Vra  Eilisi>o 
lApply  ifl  BOW  in  Berlin,  bnt  there  is  a  reprodactlon  of  it  in  Sant?  Apollonia 
(p.  626). 

The  second  staircase  on  the  right  Clogresso  agli  Ufflsi   della  Beale 
PfefetturaO  leads  to  the  Oallbbt  (adm.,   see  p.  464),  a  sumptuous  apart- 
ment, with  a  ceiling-painting  by  I^Htfl^  gt<y Jang^renresenting  the  Medici 
"      '   Uie«     --J-»«.x     . 


a«  gods  of  light  among  the  deities  oT  Olympus  (i684). 

At  the  back  of  the  palace,  Yia  de'  Oinori  4,  is  tbe  entrance  to 
the  BiBiiiOTBCA  RiooABuiANA,  foaoded  about  1600  by  Rieeardo 
Biceardi ,  and  purobased  by  the  state  in  1812.  The  collection 
comprises  about  30,000  yoIs.  and  3800  MSS.,  indnding  a  Virgil 
illustrated  with  miniatures  by  Ben,  Oo%soli  and  seyeral  MSS.  by 
Dante,  Petrarehj  MachiavelUj  GalileOy  eto.   Admission,  see  p.  464. 

The  PcOatto  fl'<noH(Pl.F,8),Via  de'Ginori  13,  was  built  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo. 

Farther  on  in  the  Yia  Oavoor  (No»  45 ;  left)  is  the  BibUoteea 
MafuctlUana  {V\.  G,  3;  adm.,  seep.  464),  founded  in  1703  by 
Franeeaco  Marueelli,  containing  ca.  150,000  toIs.  (numerous  works 
on  the  history  of  art),  1500  MSS.,  and  a  fine  collection  of  engravings. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  opens  the  Piazza  San  Ma&co  (PI.  0, 8), 
which  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Oeneral  Fanti  (d.  1861), 
by  Pio  Fedi  (1872).  —  On  the  N.E.  side  of  this  piazza  rises  Jim 
|[arc«,  an  old  monastic  church,  foundedin  12dQyJseTeral  times  rebuilt 
(once  oy  Ohv.  da  Bologna^^  and  prOTided  with  a  facade  in  1780. 

iHTBBioB.  Entrance-wall :  >Vi*n  r^ijf^  (^  ^^pfi  of  Giotto),  The 
AnnunciatlQQ^  ;»  fresco  j  over  the  central  door,  flfetfo  "C'^'^^ft^^'^"  Biobt 
Wai.l,'^H  altarV^ttadonna  with  six  saints,  hv  JkaJBoriolompo  (1509;  in- 
jured); 9rd  altar:  Ear]y>Ghristian  mosaic  from  borne  (niAa&r&txed).  —  In 
the  Sacbistt  (erected  by  Miehetouo^  1437)  a  recumbent  statue  of  St.  An- 
toninus (p.  519)  in  bronze,  by  Portigiani.  —  In  the  left  transept,  the  Chapel 
OP  St.  Amtokimus  ;  architecture  (ca.  1588)  and  statue  of  the  saint  (above 
the  entrance-arch)  by  Oiovanni  da  Bologna  i  the  six  statues  of  other  aunts 
are  by  Pietro  Francavilla,  Frescoes,  representing  the  burial  of  the  saint, 
by  Patsignanc.  —  This  church  contains  (between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars 
of  the  left  wall)  the  tombs  of  the  celebrated  scholar  Cfiovanni  Pieo  dtUa 
JA'randoIa  (p.  876),  who  died  in  1494  at  the  age  of  81,  and  of  the  learned 
poet  Angelo  Poligiano  (1454-94;  p.  470). 

A.djacent  to  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  once  far-famed 
*X$afi|t^lo/.San  Maroo  (PI.  Q,  S),  suppressed  in  1867,  and  now 
restored  and  fitted  up  as  the  Museo  diSan  Jlfatico(adm.,  see  p.  464; 
catalogue,  1869,  V/2  f^-)*  ^^®  building  was  originally  occupied 
by  ^Silvestrine*  monks,  but  was  transferred  under  Cosimo  the  Elder 
to  the^^ominicans,  who  were  favoured  by  the  Medici.  In  1437-43 
it  wasrestored  *  in  a  handsome  style  from  designs  by  Michsloxxo, 
and  shortly  afterwards  it  was  decorated  by  Fra  Oiovanni  Anpelieo 
doJEtesokXl^^T.'^^^^)  ^^*^  those  charming  ^Ji  rescoes  which  to  this 
day  are  unrivalleTTfMheir  portrayal  of  profound  and  devoted  piety. 
The  painter  Fra  Bartolomeo  della  Porta  (1476-1517)  was  a  monk 
in  this  monastery  from  1500,  and  the  powerful  preacher  GWolamo 
Savonarola  (burned  at  the  stake  in  1498,  see  p.  468)  also  once 
lived  here. 

The  FiBST  Gloistbbs,  which  are  entered  immediately  from  the  street, 
contain  a  fresco  by  Btceetti  in  the  6th  lunette  to  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
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slio^v^ing  the  original  facade  of  the  cathedral  (comp.  p.  479).  and  four 
other  lanettes  with  frescoes  by  W'a  AnptUttn-  to  the  left  of  Poccettrs 
fresco,  over  the  entrance  to  the  *fore«teria\  or  apartments  devoted  to 
hospitality,  ^Christ  as  a  pilgrim  welcomed  by  two  Dominican  monks  CNo 
scene  more  true,  more  noble,  or  more  exquisitely  rendered  than  this, 
can  he  imagined*:  C.  d;  C);  over  the  door  of  the  refectory.  Christ 
with  the  wound  -  prints ,  the  head  of  elerated  beanty  and  divine  gen- 
tleness; over  the  door  to  the  chapter-house  (see  below),  8U  Dominic  with 
the  scourge  of  nine  thongs  (damaged)  j  farther  on,  over  the  door  to  the 
sacristy,  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  indicating  the  rule  of  silence  peculiar  to 
the  order  by  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips.  To  the  right  of  the  last  is 
a  fifth  fresco  by  "IrW  ^•'f'^JTff  flhrifit  ftn  JhV  OrQfl3,_|v.ith  8t.  Dominio.  ^ 
The  second  door  in  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  leads  to  the  Chaptbb 
HousB,  which  contains  a  large  *gmcifixion  (Christ  between  the  thieves), 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  twenty  sttnts;  ail  hreslze,  with  busts  of  Domi- 
nicans below,  by  .Fra  Mtfudico.  The  sympathetic  grief  of  the  saints  is  most 
poignantly  expressed. 

The  door  in  the  E.  comer  of  the  eloisteri  leads  to  a  vestibule,  contain- 
ing photograph;  of  Fra  Angelico's  paintings,  beyond  which  is  the  GasAT 
Befectobt.  The  back-wall  of  the  latter  is  adorned  with  the  so-called 
*Providenza  (the  brothers  and  St.  Dominic  seated  at  a  table  and  fed  by 
two  angels),  and  a  Crucifixion  by  €fiov.  Ant.  Soffliani. 

The  door  to  the  left  of  the  ehapter-house  leads  to  the  Ssooim  Ci.ot8VBBB, 
which,  with  the  rooms  on  the  right,  accommodate  the  architectural  frag- 
ments (chiefly  mediceval),  coats-of-arms,  inscriptions,  sculptures,  and  fres- 
coes removed  from  the  demolished  palaszi  of  the  Oentro  (p.  471).  —  To  the 
right  of  the  passage  is  the  Small  Bsfsgtobt,  containing  a  Last  Supper  by 
Tiffm  Qhirlandaio.  —  Adjoining  is  the  staircase  to  the  up^fer  floor,  * 
"^  Uppbb  i«xooB.  The  corridors  and  the  adjacent  cells  are  adorned  with 
a  succession  of  frescoes  by  Fra  Angilieo  and  his  pupils.  In  the  1st  Cor- 
KinoB,  immediately  opposite  the  staircase,  the  AmmBfiiAtipn,  a  work  of 
very  tender  feeling  $  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with 
St.  Dominic.  —  In  the  Cells :  3rd  (to  the  left).  Annunciation;  6th,  Trans- 
figuration; opposite,  in  the  corridor,  Madonna  eni^roxied ,  with  sanftsT 
8.  The  |wo  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre;  9.  •CoreDAtifia...ofJhe  Yisg^n,  whose 
humble  JSyTs' beautifully  depicted.  The  LTst  Cells  in  tte'  a4jolning  cor- 
ridor were  once  occupied  by  Savonarola.  In  ITo.  12  are  a  bronze  bust  of 
Savonarola  by  Dupri,  a  copy  of  an  old  picture  representing  his  execu- 
tion (original  at  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  p.  581),  and  three  fresooes  by  -gro 
BacUJameo:  Two  MadonoAS,  and,  on  the  left  wall,  Chjist  as  a  pilgrun 
received  by  twb"  monks  (portraits  of  two  priors  of  the  monastery).  The 
bust  of  Girol.  Benivieni,  by  Oiov.  Battianini  (d.  1868),  is  a  deceptive  imi- 
tation of  Florentine  early-Renaissance  sculpture.  Cell  Ko.  13  contains  a 
portrait  of  Sajpnarola  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  autographs,  No.  14  his 
crucifix.  —  We  now  return  to  the  staircase,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the 
ceUs  (No.  31)  of  St.  Anionine  (Ant.  Pierozzi :  d.  1459),  Archhishop  of  Florence 
for  14  years.  —  Opposite  is  the  Libearz,  the  first  public  library  in  Italy, 
built  by  Michelozzo  in  1441  for  Cosimo  de^  Medici,  who  presented  it^rith 
400  MS8.  collected  by  Niccold  Niccoli.  The  glass-cases  in  the  middle  con- 
tain ritual  books,  with  miniatures  by  jPVa  Benedetto^  the  brother  of  Ange- 
lico,  and  other  artists  of  the  15th  century.  ~>  On  the  other  side  of  this 
corridor  are  Two  Cells  (Nos.  33,  34),  near  those  of  St.  Antonine,  and 
containing  three  small  easel  pictures  by  EfsiAngelico  (*Mado,nna  delle 
Stelle,  ^Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  ♦Adoration  of  The  Magi  with  the 
Annunciation).  The  Last  Cell  on  the  right,  embellished  with  a  fine 
4jd2J3ktion  of  the.Maglv  al  fxeaciv  ^  -C^^  Angelico^  is  said  to  be  that  whii^h 
CESimo  Pater  Patriae  caused  to  be  fitted  up  for  himself,  and  where  he 
received  the  Abbot  Antoninus  and  Fra  Angelico;  it  contains  his  portrait 
by  Pontormo  and  a  terracotta  bust  of  St.  Antonine. 

The  Accademia  della  Cruscay  fotinded  in  1582  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Italian  langnage  ,  occupies  part  of  the  monastery.  Its 
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great  diotioniry  of  the  Itngaage,  begun  in  1843,  is  still  only  about 
half  finished. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  piazza,  at  the  coniei  of  the  Yia  della 
Sapienza  (leading  to  the  Piazza  dell'  Annnnziata,  p.  510),  lies  the 
ReaU  Utituio  di  8tudi  Superion  (entr.  Piazza  S.  Maico  2\  the  first 
flooi  of  which  contains  the  Indian  Mweum,  founded  in  1886  (adm., 
see  p.  464;  catalogue  60  c),  and  Mincralogical  and  Geological  Col- 
Uciiom.  —  This  building  is  adjoined  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Botanical 
Garden  (PL  H,  3;  entr.,  Yia  Lamarmora  6),  founded  by  Gosimo  I. 
in  1543,  usually  called  the  Qiwdino  dt^  Sempliei, 

The  quiet  Yia  Bicasoli  leads  from  the  S.  angle  of  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Marco  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  No.  52  in  this  street  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Aeea4eniia  di  Bella  Art!  (PI.  Gt,  3;  very  cold  in 
winter),  containing  the  *Gallebia  Antica  b  Modbbwa,  founded  In 
1788.  Admission,  see  p.  464;  catalogue  (1901),  by  the  curator 
E.  Pieraccini,  2  fr. ;  general  director.  Dr.  Corr.  Mieei  (p.  484).  The 
building  was  originally  the  Oapedale  di  San  Matteo,  —  The  collection 
of  ancient  masters  contains  few  pictures  to  strike  the  eye  or  imagi- 
nation of  the  amateur,  but  it  is  a  most  important  coUeetion  for 
students  of  the  doTolopment  of  Italian  (especially  Florentine)  art 
during  the  14-1 6th  centuries.  We  have  the  advantage  here  of  being 
able  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  schools,  to  the  productions  of  which  this 
collection  is  restricted.  The  small  pictures  of  Oiotto  (Room  I, 
No.  103,  etc.)  and  Fra  Angelico's  Life  of  Christ  (Boom  VU,  No.  233) 
are  merely  to  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  much  more 
important  labours  of  these  two  great  masters  in  the  department 
of  fresco-painting;  the  Last  Judgment  (Room  YII,  No.  266)  and  the 
Descent  from  the  Gross  (Room  I,  No.  166),  howeyer,  afford  a  good 
idea  of  Fra  Angelico's  works.  The  excellent  narrative  -  painter 
Francesco  Pescllino  (Room  Y,  No.  72)^.  appears  here  as  the  heir  of 
Maaaecio,  who  is  by  no  means  well  represented  in  this  gallery 
(Room  Y,  No.  70).  Filippo  LippVs  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (Room  lY, 
No.  62),  with  a  portrait  of  himself,  belongs  to  his  later  period.  In 
this  work  the  master  obviously  aims  at  sensuous  beauty  in  his 
fem\le  forms ;  he  departs  from  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  style  and 
borrows  various  effects  from  the  province  of  sculpture.  Verroechio'8 
Baptism  of  Christ  (Room  Y,  No.  71),  which,  according  to  Vasari, 
was  finished  by  his  pupil  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ^  betrays  a  certain 
crudity  in  the  figure  of  the  Baptist,  while  the  landscape  and  the 
two  angels  distantly  recall  Leonardo's  technical  skill  and  sense  of 
form.  Sandro  Bottieell^s  Spring  (Room  Y,  No.  80),  which  trans- 
ports us  to  the  realm  of  antique  myth,  is  the  most  popular  picture 
in  the  gallery,  owing  to  its  fairy-like  charm.  Domenioo  Ohirlandaio 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with,  traditional  forms,  and  with  their 
aid  he  has  been  enabled  to  produce  majestic  and  spirited  figures, 
iind  to  unite  in  them  the  result  of  the  labour  of  two  generations. 
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His  Madonna  and  angels  (Boom  lY,  No.  66)  la  better  preaerred 
than  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (Room  U,  No.  195).  A  com- 
parison of  Ghirlandalo't  simplicity  of  style ,  the  ontcome  of  a 
mature  imagination,  with  the  elaborate  and  exaggerated  manner 
of  many  old  masterS)  is  most  instmctlTe.  Among  Fra  Bartolomeo^a 
pictures,  Mary  appearing  to  St.  Bernard  (Room  YI,  No.  97)  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice,  as  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  master^s 
method  of  painting.  Marioito  Alheftinelli  is  well  represented  by  a 
Trinity  (Room  IV,  No.  63);  his  Annunciation  (Boom  II,  No.  169) 
is  no  longer  in  its  original  condition. 

This  gallery  is  important  also  to  the  student  of  Umbrian  art  in 
the  16th  century.  It  possesses  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Oentile  da 
Fahriano,  an  Umbrian  master,  closely  allied  to  Fra  Angelico  in  his 
modes  of  thought  (Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Room  I,  No.  165).  This 
work  affords  distinct  OTidence  of  the  unity  of  sentiment  which 
existed  between  the  Schools  of  the  North  and  South  in  the  15th  cent., 
notwithstanding  their  external  independence.  Perugin6*$  pictures 
are  greatly  abOTO  the  ayerage  merit  of  his  works :  in  his  Pietit 
(Room  IT,  No.  56)  an  admirable  IndiTiduality  of  character  is  ex- 
hibited ;  his  skill  as  a  colourist  is  shown  in  his  Mount  of  Olives 
(53);  and  his  Assumption  (57),  admirable  both  in  composition 
and  execution,  reyeals  him  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

From  the  Yestibttle,  in  which  is  the  ticket-office,  we  proceed 
straight  on  to  the  Domed  Room,  the  first  portion  of  which  is  hung 
with  fine  Flanders  tapestry  (scenes  from  the  Creation),  in  the  style 
of  Barend  van  Orlcy  (d.  1541). 

Beneath  the  cupola  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  stands  the 
celebrated  'DaTid  (*I1  Qlgante')  by  Michael  AngelOy  shaped  by  the 
youthful  artist  in  1501-1503  from  a  gigantic  block  of  marble, 
which  had  been  abandon >)d  as  spoiled.  The  statue  formerly  stood 
in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (p.  472). 

*I7o  plastic  work  of  Michael  Aiigelo  earned  Buch  a  harrest  of  laudation 
among  his  contemporaries  as  the  ^Dayid\  Yasari  slags  tbe  praises  of  the 
miracle-worker,  who  raised  the  dead,  spoiled  block  to  new  life,  and 
assurea  ns  that  Michael  Angelo's  David  is  vastly  superior  to  all  ancient  and 
modem  statues  whatever.  The  boldness  and  assured  touch  of  the  great 
sculptor  certainly  awake  our  admiring  astonishment.  Il«t  only  the  sub- 
ject was  prescribed  to  him,  but  also  its  sise  and  proportions,  added  to 
which  he  was  confined  to  the  narrowest  limits  for  the  development  of  the 
attitude  and  motion.  Tet  this  constraint  is  not  perceptible,  and  the  history 
of  the  statue  could  by  no  means  be  divined  from  its  appearance.  Outr 
wardly  the  demeanour  of  the  young  hero  is  composed  and  quiet  j  but 
each  limb  is  animated  by  a  common  impulse  from  within,  and  the  whole 
body  is  braced  up  for  one  action.  The  raised  left  arm  holds  the  sling  in 
readiness,  the  right  hand  hanging  at  his  side  holds  the  handle  of  the 
sling i  next  instant  he  will  make  the  attack".  —  Springer, 

This  part  of  the  room  contains  also  a  collection  of  casts  of  the 
great  master*s  works,  and  photographs  ofhis  drawings  (right  transept) 
and  of  the  Sistine  frescoes  (left  transept).  —  The  steps  at  the  end 
of  the  left  transept  lead  to  ^e  — > 
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Booms  of  tbb  Tusoam  Sohooi<  (I-UI).  —  I.  Room,  Works  of  the 
1B-I5th  centuriM.  Left  wall:  102.  Cimdbue^  Madonna  and  angeh 
(13tli  cent.).  [On  the  wall  behind  this  pictnie  is  a  fresco  (shown 
by  the  cnstodian  on  request),  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  representing  the 
Care  of  the  sick  in  the  Ospedale  di  San  Matteo  (see  p.  520).]  Then, 
103.  QioUo,  Madonna  with  angels;  School  of  Oiotto,  104-115. 
Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  117-126.  Scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis;  127.  Agnolo  Qaddi,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints; 
*Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  134.  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (1342),  132, 
136.  Four  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas;  147.  Florentine 
School  (15th  cent.),  Portion  of  a  chest,  with  the  representation  of  & 
wedding  (Adimari-Ricasoll),  of  historical  Interest  to  art-students. 
Adjacent,  Sandro  BotUcelliy  161.  Daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  head 
of  the  Baptist,  162.  Vision  of  St.  Augustine,  158.  Death  of  St. 
Augustine,  157.  Resurrection  (these  four  predelle).  Opposite,  164. 
Luca  Signorellij  Madonna  witii  saints ;  below,  predella  with  Last 
Supper,  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  and  the  Scourging  of  Christ.  On  easels: 
*165.  OentUe  da  Fabriano,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (the  painter's 
masterpiece,  1423),  with  pleasing  episodes  in  the  background  (the 
predella.  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Is  here  replaced  by  a  modem 
copy,  the  original  being  in  the  Louvre);  •166.  Fra  Angelico,  De- 
scent from  the  Cross.  —  II.  Room.  Works  of  the  15-16th  centuries. 
To  the  left:  168.  Fra  Bartolomeo^  Christ  and  saints  (frescoes);  the 
monk's  head  in  the  centre  is  especially  fine.  159.  Al.  BcUdovinetliy 
The  Trinity;  AlbertinellL  169.  Annunciation,  167.  Madonna  en- 
throned, with  four  saints  (l510);  between  these,  172.  Fra  Bartolo- 
meoy  Savonarola  as  St.  Peter  Martyr  (copy);  183.  PontormOy  Pietk; 
179.  Angela  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Duke  Cosimo  I.  In  the  middle: 
♦195.  Dom,  OhirlandaiOj  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (1485).  — 
IIL  Room.  Works  of  the  16-18th  centuries.  To  the  left:  198.  Al. 
Alloriy  Annunciation ;  207.  Cristof.  AUori,  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

We  now  return  to  the  Domed  Room  and  pass  through  the  first 
door  to  the  right  into  the  — 

Room  op  Pbbugiko  (R.  IV).  To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  Pietro 
PeruginOy  •57.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  SS.  Michael,  Gio- 
vanni Gualberto,  Dominic,  and  Bernard,  brought  from  Vallombrosa 
(1600) ;  •Se.  Pietit  (early  work) ;  ^241,  242.  Portraits  of  two  monks 
of  Vallombrosa.  55.  Fra  FiUppo  Lippiy  Madonna  with  four  saints; 
63.  PerugmOf  Christ  on  the  Mt,  of  Olives ;  opposite,  ♦66.  Dom. 
Ohirlandaio,  Madonna  with  angels  and  four  saints,  with  predella 
(No.  67;  studio-piece);  66.  Luca  Signorellij  Crucifixion  and  Mary 
Magdalen  (striking  in  its  expression  of  absolute  despair) ;  *62.  Fra 
Filippo  Lippiy  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  master's  best 
works ;  the  monk  below  to  the  right,  with  the  inscriptiou  *i8  per- 
fecit  opuB\  is  a  portrait  of  the  painter  himself.  63.  Alhertirullu 
Trinity  (1600);  •Ol.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Two  angels.  —  The  Peru- 
gino  Room  is  adjoined  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  — 
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BoTTiOBLLi  Booms  (V,  VI).  —  V.  Room.  To  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  70.  Mcuaccio.  St.  Anna  with  the  Yirgln  and  Child;  *7i. 
Andrea  VertoechiOy  Baptism  of  Christ  (mnch  injured),  said  io  hare 
been  finished  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci -^  72.  Franc.  Pesellino^  Predella 
with  the  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child,  the  Beheading  of  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damianns,  and  Miraeles  of  St.  Anthony ;  73.  Sandra  Botti" 
celli ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ,  with  predella  (No.  74) ;  Andrea 
del  SartOf  76.  Fonr  Saints,  with  predella  {No.  77)  representing 
scenes  from  their  lives,  belonging  to  No.  61  (p.  522),  76.  The  Risen 
Christ  (fresco) ;  78.  PeruginOy  Cmcillxion;  79.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi^ 
Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child.  ••80.  Sandro  Bottieetti,  Allegorical 
representation  of  Spring:  on  the  left,  Mercnry  and  the  Oraces, 
Venus  and  Cnpid  with  the  bow  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  right, 
the  Goddess  of  Spring  and  Flora  (Chloris),  accompanied  by  Zephyr, 
the  spring-wind.    82.  Fra  FUippo  Lippi,  Adoration  of  th«  Child. 

—  VI.  Boom.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  98.  Descent  ftpm  the 
Cross,  the  design  and  npper  half  by  Filippino  Lippi,  the  lower  half 
by  Pietro  Perugino;  opposite,  84.  Franc,  Botticini  (?;  here  ascribed 
to  Sandro  BotUceUi^^  Tobias  with  the  thr^e  angels;  85.  BotticeUiy 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels  and  six  saints ;  •Sd.  Fra  Filippo 
lAppi,  Predella  with  scenes  from  the  legends  of  SS.  Frigidlanus 
and  Augustine;  88.  Botticelli,  Madonna  with  six  saints;  92.  Lor» 
di  Credi,  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child;  91,  93.  Filippino  Lippi, 
St.  Jerome  and  John  the  Baptist ;  94.  Lor.  di  Crediy  Adoration  of 
the  Holy  Child ;  97.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to 
St.  Bernard,  a  youthful  work  with  a  beautiful  landscape  (injured). 

—  We  now  return  to  the  front  part  of  the  Domed  Boom  and  pass 
through  the  door  to  the  left  into  the  — 

Boom  of  the  Bbato  Anoblico  (B.  VII).  Bight:  Fra  Angelico, 
246.  Plet2i;  243.  History  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian;  233-237, 
252-254.  Life  of  Christ  in  8  pictures  and  35  sections  (executed 
with  the  aid  of  other  painters;  No.  233  an  early  work  of  .i4ZM«io 
Baldovinetti)  \  in  the  midst  of  them,  250.  Crucifixion,  with  Mary 
and  John ;  2i51.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  above,  227, 266.  Madonna 
with  saints ;  beside  the  door,  to  the  left,  ♦266.  Last  Judgment,  (the 
representation  of  the  blessed,  to  the  left,  full  of  grace  and  feeling). 

—  Adjoining  are  the  — 

Booms  op  the  Early  Floebntinb  School  (VlII  and  IX),  with 
works  of  the  14th  and  16th  centuries.  —  VIII.  Boom,  263,  264. 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi^  Annunciation,  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Anthony  the  Hermit.  —  IX.  Boom.  9.  Pacino  di  Bonaguida^  Cruci- 
fixion (1310). 

A  staircase  in  the  vestibule  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  is  the 
unimportant  Gallebt  01*  Modsbn  Pigtdrxs.  —  From  the  ante- room,  we 
tarn  to  the  left  into  the  1st  B.:  10.  Frcme.  Eayez^  The  two  Foscari^  15. 
P.  Benvenuii^  Hector  chiding  Paris;  19.  Rod.  Morfforiy  Death  of  Baphael; 
25.  CasiioUy  Battle  of  Legnano.  — -  2nd  "B.. ;  39.  Uuiy  Expulsion  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens  from  Florence ;  53.  AdemoUo,  Battle  of  Solferino  in  1859.  ^  3rd  R. : 
70.  CMtagnolOy  Filippo  Lippi  and  the  nun  Bnti;  82.  Bettuoliy  Entry 
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Chsrlef  ym.  of  Fruiee  into  Floreneet  88.  B^AtUtUi^  Knrder  of  Buondel- 
monte.  •—  4tli  B. :  lOT-113.  Signorini^  Popular  feittval  at  Florence.  —  fith  S. : 
122.  FtUtoHy  Epliode  after  the  battle  of  Ifagenta.  —  Oth  B. :  161.  QiovaeeMno 
1\MM.  Shower  of  athet  at  Haplef  t  148.  AilloH*  John  the  Baptiat  before 
Herod. 

No.  54  in  the  VU  Bioasoll  la  the  entrance  to  the  Gou&t  of  the 
Academy,  where  a  statae  of  St.  Matthew,  he^n  by  Michael  AngelOy 
as  one  of  the  Twelre  Apostlea  he  was  to  supply  for  the  cathedral 
(1503),  is  preierred  by  the  rear-wall. 

The  Academy  also  harbours  the  Conserratorinm  of  XubIc  (BedU 
ItHtuio  MuikdU ;  entr.  Via  BlcasoU  50) ,  which  possesses  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  musical  instruments  (Museo  degli  Strumenti), 
Adm.  see  p.  464. 

The  same  building  (entrance  In  the  Yia  degli  Alfanl,  No.  82) 
contains  the  celebrated  manufaetury  of  Florentine  Xosaios,  founded 
in  the  IBth  cent,  under  Ferdinand  I.  and  transferred  from  the  TJfflzi 
to  this  site  in  1797.  To  the  left  is  the  ifuseo  dei  LavoH  in  Pietre  Dure 

Eadm.,  see  p.  464),  containing  a  collection  of  the  materials  used 
Booms  l-3j  and  of  finished  works  OEU>oms  4  &  5). 

At  the  comer  of  the  Yia  Cayour  (p.  517)  and  the  Yia  degli  Araz- 
zleri,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  stands  the  Casino 
di  Livia  (No.  59;  PI.  G,  3),  a  small  but  tasteful  structure  by  Bern. 
Fallini  (1775).  —  Adjacent  Is  the  Casino  di  Sak  Mabco  or  Casino 
Medieeo  (No.  63 ;  PI.  G,  2,  3 ;  now  a  Jury  court),  erected  in  1576  by 
Buontalenti^  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Medici  gardens,  where  Lo- 
renzo 11  Magniflco  preseryed  a  number  of  treasures  of  art  for  which 
no  place  could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  palace  of  the  Medici 
(see  p.  517).  BertoldOy  the  heir  and  pupil  of  Donatello,  was  ap- 
pointed keeper,  and  round  him  clustered  a  troop  of  eager  students. 
No  other  school  ever  attained  so  great  celebrity.  Leonardo  da 
Yinci,  Lorenzo  di  Gredi,  Gioyanni  Francesco  Bustici,  Andrea  San- 
soyino,  Pletro  Torrigiani,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Michael  Angelo, 
all  owe  their  artistic  education  to  the  garden  of  the  Medici.  Duke 
Cosimo  I.  afterwards  transferred  the  collection  to  the  gallery  of 
the  Ufflzi. 

A  little  farther  on ,  Yia  Cayour  69 ,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street,  are  the  former  cloisters  of  the  barefooted  monks,  or  Recollets, 
the  Ghiostro  dello  Bealzo  (PI.  G,  2),  an  elegant  court  of  the  early 
Benaissance,  surrounded  with  colonnades  and  adorned  with  ad- 
mirable 'Frescoes  in  two  shades  of  brown  from  the  history  of  John 
the  Baptist,  with  allegorical  figures  and  rich  ornamentation,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Frar^iabigio  (ca.  1515-26).  Adm.,  see  p.  464. 

On  the  right:  1.  AUeeorical  figure  of  Faith  (ca.  15Q0);  2.  The  Angel 
appearing  to  Zacharias  (1523) ;  3.  Visitation  (1524)  •,  4.  Nativity  of  the  Baptifit 
(1526;  with  the  noble  figure  of  Zacharias  writing);  5.  Departure  of  John 
from  hif  father's  house,  and  6.  His  meeting  with  Christ  (these  two  by 
FraneiaUgio^  1518-19).  —  7.  Baptism  of  Christ  (the  earliest  and  weakest 
oj  all);  8.  Allegorical  figure  of  Lore  (c.  1520);  9.  Allegorical  figure  of  Justice 
(1515);  10.  Jolin  preaching  in  the  desert  (1515?),  —  11.  John  baptisine 
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(1517);  12.  John  made  prisoner  (1517);  18.  Danoe  of  Salome  (1633);  14.  Death 
of  John,  —  15.  Hia  bead  brought  in  on  a  eharger;  16.  Allegorical  figure 
of  Hope  (the  last  three,  painted  in  1523,  mark  the  zenith  of  Florentine 
monumental  painting).  —  It  is  interesting  to  remark  in  several  of  these 
frescoes  the  influence  of  Albert  JHlrer,  For  example,  in  the  Sermon  of  John, 
the  Pharisee  in  the  long  robe  and  the  woman  with  the  child  are  borrowed 
from  the  engravings  of  the  German  master. 

Proceeding  faithei  to  the  N.E.,  we  traverse  the  Via  Salvestrina 
to  the  left,  and  enter  the  Yia  San  Gallo,  No.  74  in  which,  a  comer 
house,  is  the  *Pala%%o  NencirU^  formerly  the  Palasto  Pandolfini 
(PI.  0,  H,  2),  erected  In  1516-20  by  Glov.  Franc.  daSangallo,  from 
the  designs  of  Raphael. 

A  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  at  Via  Yentisette 
Aprile  A,  is  the  little  Cenacolo  di  8ant'  Apollonia  (PL  G,  3),  the 
refectory  of  a  monastery  of  that  name  (founded  In  1339),  now  used 
as  a  military  store.  Since  1890  the  Cenacolo  has  contained  a  small 
picture-gallery  (adm. ,  see  p.  464). 

In  the  Amtk'Boom  are  paintings  of  the  15th  cent.,  including  the  re- 
production of  FiUppo  LippC*  Adoration  of  the  Kagi,  m^itioned  at  p*  518. 
The  other  works  are  chiefly  from  the  studio  of  Dcm.  Cfhirkmdaio.  —  The 
Main  Booh  contains  several  works  by  Andrea  del  Cattaano,  On  three  of 
the  walls  are  the  remains  of  a  series  of  frescoes  (ca.  14w),  transferred  to 
canvas  and  removed  from  the  Villa  Pandolfini  at  Legnaia.  These  consist 
of  nine  portrait-figures  (freely  retouched)  of  celebrated  men  and  women, 
presenting  impressive  ideal  types  of  the  commanding  personalities  of  the 
Benaissance:  Esther  (on  the  entrance-wall)  ^  Filjppo  Scolari,  sumamed 
Pippo  Spano,  i.e.  ^Obergespan^  or  supreme  count  of  Temesvar,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Turks )  *Farinata  degli  Uberti,  leader  of  the  Ghibellines  (p.  467); 
Kic.  Aceiaioli,  mentioned  on  p.  661 ;  the  Gumeean  Sibyl  $  Tomyris ;  Dante ; 
Petrarch ;  and  Boccaccio.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  is  an  admirably  pre- 
served *Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  with  figures  charged  with  life  (a  late 
work  of  the  master;  ca.  1450?);  above,  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Bntomb- 
mient  on  the  right  and  the  Besurrection  (beardless  Christ)  on  the  left. 

The  Yia  Yentisette  Aprile  ends  on  the  N.W.  at  the  large  Piazza 
deir  Indipendenza  (PI.  F,  2;  omn. ,  see  p.  461),  which  is  em- 
bellished with  bronze  statnes  of  the  statesmen  Bettino  Bieasoli 
(1809-80)  and  XJbaldino  Perus%i  (1822-91 ;  Sindaco  of  Florence  from 
1864  to  1878),  both  erected  in  1897* 

The  Yia  della  Fortezza  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Yiale 
Fillppo  Strozzi  (electric  tramway  No.  1,  p.  460),  and  to  the  ForUsata 
San  Qiovainni  Battisia,  now  the  Fortetxa  da  Basto  (PI.  E,  F,  1),  li>nilt 
by  Dnke  Alexander  in  1534-35  to  overawe  the  city.  —  From  the 
E.  side  of  the  fort  pleasant  public  gardens  extend  as  far  as  the 
pictoresque  Via  Lungo  il  Mugnone  (PI.  F-H,  1). 

f.   From  the  Piaisa  del  Dnomo  to  Ban  Lorenzo  and  Santa^Karia 
HoYolla. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  busy  Via  de'  Cerretani,  which  leads 
straight  from  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo  (p.  477)  to  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
tlie  Borgo  S.  Lorenzo  mns  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  San  Lobbnzo 
(PI.  F,  4).  To  the  left  in  this  square  is  the  chnrch  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
and  at  Its  N.  end,  near  the  Yia  de'  Ginori  (p.  618),  Is  a  statue  of 
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Oiovanni  deUe  Bande  Nerc  (p.  468),  by  Bacdo  BaudinelU  (1540), 
on  a  pedestal  (^Base  di  San  Lorenzo*),  with  reliefs  referring  to 
Oiovannrs  yictories. 

*8aii  Loranao  (PL  £,  F,  3, 4),  fonnded  and  consecrated  by  St.  Am- 
brose in  394  and  restored  in  the  11th  cent.,  is  one  of  tlie  most 
ancient  churches  in  Italy.  In  1426  the  Medici  and  seven  other  fam- 
ilies began  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  church  on  a  larger 
scale  from  the  desi^s  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi  j  who  restored  the 
form  of  the  early-Christian  basilica,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles 
terminated  by  a  transept,  the  nave  being  covered  with  a  flat  ceiling, 
and  the  aisles  with  groined  vaulting.  He  then  added  low  cliapels 
resembling  recesses  on  each  side.  Over  the  columns  (14  in  number, 
and  two  pillars)  he  replaced  the  ancient  architrave  which  had  been 
removed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  now  support  the  fine  projecting 
arches.  The  cupola,  which  rests  upon  the  cross  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  drum,  was  added  by  Brunelleschi's  successor,  Ant. 
Manetti  (d.  1460^  The  high^altar  was  oonseorated  in  1461.  The 
inner  wall  of  the  facade  is  by  Michael  AngelOy  who  also  added  the 
New  Sacristy  (p.  528)  and  the  Laurentian  Library.  His  design  for 
the  outside  of  the  facade  (1516)  was  unfortunately  never  executed, 
but  is  preserved  in  the  Oalleria  Buonarroti  (p.  508).  The  com- 
pletion of  the  facade  has  long  been  contemplated. 

At  the  end  of  the  Right  Aislb  is  the  Monument  of  the  painter  Pietro 
Beuvenuti  (d.  iSU),  said  to  be  by  Thorvaldsen  (?).  —  Some  of  the  bronze 
biM»-reliefs  on  the  two  pulpiU  were  put  together  again  in  the  17th  cent, 
and  completed  by  BOme  reliefs  in  wood;  they  r^resent  scenes  from  the 
Passion,  by  Donatello  (late  work)  and  his  pupils  Bertoldo  and  BellanOj  and 
•how  a  grandly  passionate  style.  —  Riqht  Tbanskpt,  on  the  altar  at  the 
end,  is  a  marble  "Tabernacle  by  JOetiderio  da  Beitignano.  —  A  simple  in- 
scription beneath  the  dome,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Choix, 
marks  the  tomb  of  Gosimo  the  Elder,  selected  by  himself,  in  which  he 
waa  laid  on  Aug.  2nd,  1464,  according  to  his  own  request  without  any 
funereal  pomp.  The  slab  is  a  copy  of  the  original  by  Yerrowhio.  The 
Signoria  honoured  Cosimo^s  memory  by  passing  a  decree  which  gave  him 
the  title  of  -Pat^r  Patrise\  Donatello  is  buried  in  flie  same  vault.  —  In 
the  2nd  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  c^oir,  the  monument  of  a  Countesa  Moltke 
Ferrari-Ck>rbelli.,  by  Dupri,  1864.  -^  The.  square  ""Old  Sacbistt  (SagrtsHa 
Vecchia)^  to  the  left,  T>uilt  in  1421-28  by  Fit.  Bmnelleschi,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
achievements  of  Renaissance  architecture.  It  is  covered  with  a  polygonal 
dome,  the  projaetioxt  with  the  altar  having  a  small  flat  doate.  The  ad- 
mirable plastic  decoration  (now  whitewashed)  is  hj  DonaUUo:  the  bronze 
*Doors  (beside  the  altar),  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs  in  the  classic 
Style,  each  with  two  figures  of  saints  in  one  panel,  display  an  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  subjects.  Above  the  doors  are  two  saints,  beneath  a  frieze  of 
angels'  heads;  in  the  lunettes  are  the  Evangelists  and  on  the  spandrels 
are  scenes  ^om  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist  (all  in  stucco).  DonateUe 
tkli^  ezeeuted  ike  beautiful  terraeotta  bust  of  8t.  Lawrence  on  the  en- 
trance-wall. The  marble  monument  of  Giovanni  d'Averardo  de^  Medici 
and  Piccarda  Bueri,  the  parents  of  Cosimo,  beneath  the  table  in  the  centre, 
are  by  Bttffffiano  (1429).  Beside  the  entrance  is  the  simple  and  tasteful 
•Honiivient  of  Piero  de*  Hedlci  (father  of  Lorenxo  U  M agniflco)  and  his 
brother  Giovanni,  byulndreft  Ytrrocchio  (1472).  In  the  small  chamber,  to 
the  left,  is  a  fountain  also  by  Vei^oeehio.  —  In  the  2nd  chapel  beyond 
the 'sacristy  (Oapp.  Hartelli)  are  a  Monument  to  Ik>n&tello,  by  R.  RomaneOi 
<1886),  and  an  'Annunciation,  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  —  In  the  Lxrr  Aiau 
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is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence^  a  large  fresco  by  Anffelo  Bronxino.  Ad- 
jacent is  a  beautiful  cantoria  by  Donatello.  —  The  adjoining  door  leads  to 
the  cloisters  and  the  library  (see  below). 

The  simple  Oloistbbs,  immediately  adjoining  the  church,  with 
doahle  arcades  attributed  to  BruneUeachiy  are  always  open  (main 
entrance  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  3). 

A  staircase,  heglnning  in  the  passage  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
to  the  church  in  which  stands  a  statue  of  Paolo  Giovio  (1483-1652), 
the  historian,  hy  Franeeaco  da  Sangallo  (1660),  ascends  to  the  upper 
story  of  the  cloisters  and  to  the  Biblioteca  Laureiuiana  (PI.  E,  F,  4 ; 
adm.,  see  p.  464;  gratuities  forbidden),  a  library  founded  by  Oosimo 
the  Elder  in  1444,  and  gradually  enlarged  by  the  Medici.  Its  chief 
treasure  oonsists  of  about  10,000  MSS.  of  Greek  and  Latin  classical 
authors,  many  of  which  are  extremely  valuable.  The  building  was 
begun  in  1623-6  from  the  design  of  Michael  Angela,  who  built  the 
portico  (yery  effectiye  in  spite  of  several  eecentritsities,  such  as  the 
columns  inserted  in  the  i^alls,  with  massive  volutes  below).  The 
staircase  (which  also  was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo)  was  com- 
pleted in  1558-71  by  VasaH;  the  rotunda  containing  the  Bibl. 
Delciana,  -vras  erected  in  1841,  from  FoeeianUe  design. 

The  wooden  ceiling  of  the  Library  was  executed  by  G.  B.  del  Tano  and 
Carota,  from  Michael  AngeWi  designs  (after  1529  ?)>  Tbe  last  also  fur- 
nished the  design  for  the  88  *plutei'  to  which  the  KSS.  are  attached.  Among 
these  are  a  number  of  codices  of  rare  value :  Virgil  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  \ 
Pliny  of  the  iOth  or  11th  cent,  (from  the  Ashbumham  Collection)  j  Ta- 
citus, two  MSS;  of  the  10th  and  11th  cent.,  the  older  brought  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  sole  copy  containing  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals. 
The  Pandects,  of  the  6th  or  7th  cent.,  said  to  have  been  carried  off  from 
Amalfl  by  the  Pisans  in  1135,  the  oldest  existing  MS.  of  this  collection, 
on  which  the  study  of  Roman  Law  almost  entirely  hinges.  Most  impor- 
tant MS.  of  ^schylus,  and  best  MS.  of  Oicero's  Epistolse  ad  Familiares. 
Petrarch's  Canzone,  with  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  MSS.  of  Dante, 
including  a  sumptuous  codex  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Letters  of 
Dante.  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio.  MSS.  of  Alfieri  (p.  51).  Document  of 
the  Council  of  Florence ,  1439;  Codex  Amiatinus;  Syrian  gospels, .  with 
miniatures  of  the  6th  cent. ;  maps  of  Ptolemy.  Catalogues  by  Assemann 
(Oriental  MSS.)  and  Bandini,  continued  by  Del  Furia  and  others. 

To  San  Lorenzo  belong  also  the  New  Sacristy  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Princes,  the  entrance  to  which,  however,  is  now  in  the  Piazza 
Madonna  (PI.  E,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  464),  at  the  back  of  the  church. 
From  the  vestibule,  under  which  are  graves  of  some  of  the  Medici, 
we  asc&ud  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  left,  and  reach  first  the  chapel  of 
the  princes  (on  the  right),  and  then  the  new  sacristy  (on  the  left). 

Tlie  Ohapbl  op  the  Pkinobs  (Cappella  dei  Principi),  the  burial 
chapel  of  the  grand-dukes  of  the  Medici  family,  was  constructed  after 
1604  by  Matteo  Nigetti,  from  the  designs  of  Oi(yoanni[de'  Medici, 
but  was  not  completed  till  a  much  later  period. 

It  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  by  a  dome,  and  gorgeously  decorated 
with  marble  and  valuable  mosaics  in  stone.  The  paintings  in  the  dome 
are  by  Pietro  Benvenuti  (1828-38).  In  six  niches  below  are  the  granite  sarco- 
phagi of  the  princes,  some  of  them  with  gilded  bronze  statues,  from 
Coaimo  I.  (d.  1575)  to  Cosimo  Ut  (d.  1723^  comp.  p.  426).  On  the  dado 
round  the  chapel  are  placed  the  armorial  bearings  of  16  Tuscan  towns  in 
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ezquiaite  Atone -moaaie.  A  new  floor  was  began  in  1888.  —  A  sum  of 
23  mUUon  lire  (about  880,0001.)  was  expended  hj  the  Medici  famUy  on  the 
construction  and  decoration  of  this  chapel. 

The  **Vew  Saoriity  (JSagrestia  Nuova;  admission,  see  p.  464; 
50o.>  built  by  Michael  Angela  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  (who 
became  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1523)  in  1520-24,  as  a  mansoleum 
for  the  bouBe  of  the  Medici,  is  a  simple  quadran^lar  edifice  snr- 
monnted  by  a  dome  and  articulated  by  pilasters,  canopies,  and  re- 
cesses. In  form  it  corresponds  with  the  old  sacristy  by  BrunellescM. 
The  sculptures  with  wMch  it  was  to  have  been  filled  (monuments 
to  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  his  brother  Gluliano,  Popes  Leo  X. 
and  Clement  YII.,  and  to  the  younger  Gluliano  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici)  have  been  confined  to  the  monume.nts  of  the  two  last-named, 
Oiuliano  de*  Medici  (d.  1516),  created  Due  de  Nemours  by  the  King 
of  France,  and  Lorenso  de'  Medici  (d.  1519),  who  became  Duke 
of  Urbino  under  Leo  X.  The  great  master  worked  at  his  task  full 
of  bitter  feelings  at  the  abolition  of  the  republic  by  Alessandro  de' 
Medici,  and  in  1534  left  it  unfinished,  as  he  feared  the  tyrant's 
hate  after  the  death  of  the  Pope.  In  spite  of  these  unf aYOurable  cir- 
cumstances Michael  Angelo  has  here  produced  a  congruous  whole  of 
the  greatest  beauty.  Architecture  and  sculpture  are  as  harmonious 
as  if  the  master  had  modelled  sarcophagi  and  statues,  cornices  and 
niches,  doors  and  windows  out  of  one  and  the  same  clay. 

On  the  right  is  the  ^Mokuuemt  or  Giuliano  ds'  Mbdioi,  who  is  re- 
presented as  General  of  the  Church,  holding  the  commander's  baton 
in  his  hand.  Full  of  proud  confidence  and  enQTgy  he  gases  before  him, 
ready  to  start  up  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Below  is  the  aarcophaguSf 
containing  the  remains  of  the  deceased  and  adorned  by  the  *Statnes  of 
Day  and  Night,  the  latter  especially  admired.  A  contemporary  poet,  Gio- 
yanni  Battista  Strozsi,  wrote  upon  it  Uie  lines: 


La  NotU,  eh*  iu  vedi  in  gi  dolei  atti 

Dormire^  fu  da  un  Angelo  seolpita 
In  qiuito  iaisCj  e  ptreM  donne  ha 

vita ; 
Dettala,  te  no'l  eredij  s  parleratti. 


^s  Kight,  in  deepest  slumber-,  ail 

can  see 
She  sleeps  (for  Angelo  diyine  did  give 
This  stone  a  soul),  and,  since  she 

sleeps,  must  live. 
Ton  doubt  it?    Wake  her,  she  will 

speak  to  thee. 


Michael   Angelo ,    in  allusion  to  the  suppression  of  political  liberty 
(see  above),  answered: 


Orato  m'  fl   tonno  <  piii  Veuer  di 

tcuto ; 
M€nir«  ehe^l  danno  t  la  vergogna  dura 

Non  v€d*ry  non  sMtir  m'  i  gran  Ven- 
tura; 
Perb  non  tni  destar;  deh  t  parla  bas»o ! 


Ahl  ^ad  am  I  to  sleep   in   stone, 

while  woe 
And  dire  disgrace  rage  uaireproT^d 

near  — 
A  happy  chance  to  neither  see  nor 

hear. 
So  wake  me  not!     When  passing, 

whisper  low, 

Gomp.  Swinbume*s  fine  sonnet  *In  San  Lorenzo",  beginning  'la  thine 
hour  come  to  wake,  O  slumbering  Night?" 

Opposite  is  the  *Moin7HBNT  of  Lo&snzo  db"  HBnioi,  who  in  contraat 
to  Giuliano  is  represented  in  profound  meditation  (hence  called  %l  ptn- 
sieroso) ;  below  it  his  sarcopharos,  which  contains  also  the  body  of  Duke 
Alessandro,  assassinated  in  io37,  with  ^Statues  of  Evening  and  Dawo 
(Crepuieulo  $d  Aurora),    The  original  significance  which  Xichael  Angelo 
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meant  to  convey  before  the  siege  of  Florence  by  the  allegorical  figures 
is  somewhat  obscure  and  artificial.  The  periods  of  the  day  represent  as 
it  were  the  various  members  of  the  universe,  which  are  sunk  in  grief  at 
the  death  of  the  heroes.  The  statues  are  not  portraits,  but  ideal  forms,  in 
which  are  reflected  the  two  chief  sides  of  a  heroic  nature,  —  self- devoted 
absorption  in  noble  designs,  and  confident  energy.  It  is  certain  that  sorrow 
at  the  fate  of  his  country,  scourged  by  pestilence  and  war,  which  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  statues,  exercisea  a  great  influence  on  the  master's 
chisel,  tiiough  the  theory  that  Michael  Angelo  was  from  the  beginning 
bent  upon  producing  a  purely  political  monument  cannot  stand  the  test. 
The  remaining  statues  in  the  chapel,  an  unfinished  Madonna,  by 
Michael  Angelo^  and  the  two  patron  saints  of  the  Medici,  St.  Damianus  (1.) 
by  Xajfaello  da  Montelv/po^  and  St.  Gosmas  (r.)  bv  Fra  Giovanni  Angiolo  da 
Afontorsoli  (who  also  assisted  Michael  Angelo  in  1638  on  the  statue  of  Oiu- 
iiano),  were  originally  intended  for  the  mausoleum  of  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent and  his  brother  Giuliano.  These  two  members  of  the  Medici  family 
are  buried  beneath  the  figure  of  the  Madonna,  in  coffins  renewed  in  1895. 

The  Via  de'  Conti  and  the  Via  Zannetti  (PI.  E,  4)  lead  to  the  S. 
from  the  Piazza  Madonna  (p.  627)  to  the  Via  de'  Oerretani  (p.  626) 
and  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  In  the  Via  Zanetti  (No.  8)  stands 
the  Pala£xo  Martelli.  On  the  first  floor,  above  the  staircase,  is  a 
family  coat-of-arms  by  Donatella.  The  small  picture-gallery  (no 
adm.  in  1906)  contains  marble  statues  of  David  (nnflnished)  and 
John  the  Baptist  by  Donatello,  a  bnst  of  a  child  by  Ant.  Rossellino^ 
and  also  several  good  paintings,  among  them  a  portrait  of  a  woman 
by  Paolo  Veronese  (No.  42).  —  On  the  house  opposite  is  a  relief  of 
the  Madonna  by  Mino  da  Fiesole. 

In  the  Via  Faenza,  to  the  X.  of  the  Piazza  Madonna,  stands  (leit;  the 
Gothic  church  of  San  Jaeopo  in  Campo  CcrboKni  (PI.  E,  3;  closed),  founded 
in  1206,  with  a  colonnaded  fore-court  and  funeral  monuments  of  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  —  Farther  on  to  the  right,  between  ITos.  36  and  38,  is  the 
former  refectory  of  the  convent  of  SanV  Onofrio  (PI.  B,  2),  with  the  so- 
called  Genaoolo  di  Fuligno,  a  large  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Pentgino 
Cretouehed),  and  some  unimportant  paintings  from  the  Galleria  Feroni 
(adm.,  see  p.  46  i). 

In  the  Via  Nazionale  (PI.  E,  F,  2,  3),  to  the  left,  opposite  the  beginning 
of  the  Via  deir  Ariento,  is  a  large  group  of  the  Madonna  and  saints,  by 
Oiowmni  daia  RohlHa  (1622).  —  The  Mercato  Oenirale  (PI.  E,  F  3),  a  market 
for  provisions  (vettovaglie),  in  the  Via  deir  Ariento,  was  designed  by  Gius. 
Mengoni  (p.  137). 

From  the  W,  side  of  the  Piazza  Madonna  the  Via  del  Giglio 
(PI.  E,  3,  4)  leads  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Novella. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Novella  (PI.  D,  3, 4)  was  the  fre- 
quent^cene  of  festivals  and  games  in  former  times.  The  Palio  dei 
Cocchij  the  chief  of  these ,  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Cosimo  I.  in 
1563,  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  John,  and  consisted 
of  a  race  of  four  four-horse  chariots.  Two  obelisks  of  marble  of  1608, 
standing  on  brazen  tortoises,  perhaps  by  Giov.  da  Bologna,  served 
as  goals.  —  On  the  Loggia  di  San  Paolo,  an  arcade  opposite  the 
church,  erected  in  1489-96,  is  a  good  terracotta-relief  by  Andrea 
delta  Bohhiay  representing  the  meeting  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic. 

The  church  of  ♦Santa  Maria  Kovella  (PI.  D,  3),  begun  in  1278 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  from  designs  by  the  Dominican  monks 
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Fra  Siaio  and  Fra  BiatorOy  and  completed  in  the  interior  after  1350 
by  Fra  Joe.  Talenti,  is  'perhaps  the  purest  and  most  elegant  example 
of  Tuscan  Gothic'.  In  1456-70  it  was  furnished  with  a  beautiful 
marble  facade  (begun  in  the  lower,  Gothic  portion  as  early  as  ahout 
1350)  and  a  fine  portal,  executed  by  Qiov.  Bertini  from  the  designs 
of  Leon  Battiata  Alberti,  who  first  employed  volutes  here  to  connect 
the  nave  and  aisles.  A  quadrant  and  two  concentric  meridians  on 
the  right  and  left  were  constructed  by  P.  IgnazioDanti  in  1572.  — 
The  pointed  arcades  (*avelir  Le,  yaults)  of  black  and  white  marble, 
which  adjoin  the  church  on  the  E.,  were  originally  constructed  in  the 
14th  cent.,  and  were  restored  in  1870 ;  they  were  used  as  tombs  for 
the  nobility.  The  best  view  of  the  medisval  building,  with  its 
tasteful  campanile  (restored  in  1895),  is  obtained  from  the  N.E.  side. 

The  spacious  Interior,  in  the  form  of  a  vaulted  Grothlc  baailica,  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles  resting  on  12  alternately  thin  and  thick  pien.  It  is 
325  ft.  long  and  93  ft.  wide ;  the  transept  is  202  ft.  in  length.  The  unequal 
distances  between  the  pillars,  varying  from  37  ft.  to  4^  ft.,  are  an  un- 
explained peculiarity,  (The  visitor  is  warned  not  to  overlook  the  two  steps 
halfway  up  the  church.) 

UTavs.  On  the  entrance -wall,  to  the  left  of  the  central  door,  the 
^Trinity  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  and  two  donors,  in  fresco  (much 
iigured),  one  of  the  best  works  of  Ma$accio\  on  the  right,  Annunciation, 
fresco  of  the  i4th  century.  Over  the  oS^JrT'acrucifix  in  the  style  of  Oiotto.  — 
The  altar-pieces  are  by  Vasari,  Jac.  Ligotti^  etc.  —  In  the  Right  Tkahsbpt, 
to  the  right,  Gothic  monument  of  Tedice  Aliotti,  Bishop  of  Fiesole  (d.  1336) 
by  Tino  di  Camaino ;  adjacent,  the  Gothic  monument  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph 
of  Constantinople  (d.  1440),  who  died  while  attending  the  Great  Council  of 
1439  (p.  468).  Above  the  monument  is  a  Madonna  by  Jfiiio  Pitcmo.  —  We 
now  ascend  the  steps  to  the  GappkllaJ&QQBllai,  which  contains  a  large 
badly-lighted  altar-piece,  Madonna. ladjth  angels,  according  to  Vasari  by 
Oimabue,  now  generally  supposed  to  be  by  i>ifrri»-of  JSiana  (1286).  This  is 
the  picture  which,  according  to  Vasari  was  borne  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  painter's  studio  to  the  church  (ca.  1280),  'followed  by  the  whole 
population,  and  with  such  triumph  and  rejoicings  that  the  quarter  where 
the  painter  dwelt  obtained  the  name,  which  it  has  ever  sU&ce  retained, 
of  Borgo  Allegri'  iJAndtay's  'Christian  Art').  In  this  chapel  are  alflo  (r.) 
the  monument  of  Beata  Villana  by  Bernardo  RogteUino  (1451)  and  (1.)  a 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine  by  Bngiardini  (partly  copied  from  a* drawing 
by  Michael  Angela).  —  To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  Chapei.  of  Fii.ippo 
Stbozzi,  with  his  ^Monument  by  Ben.  da  Maiano  (1491),  and  frescoes  by 
FiUppino  Lippi  (1502) :  on  the  left,  St.  John  resuscitating  Drusiana,  and 
Martyrdom  of  St.  John  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil ;  on  the  right,  St.  Philip 
exorcising  a  dragon ;  above  is  a  fine  stained-glass  window  after  a  cartoon 
by  FiUppino. 

The  Chois  contains  ^Frescoes  by  Domenico  Ohirlandaio,  which  form 
that  master's  most  popular  work,  and  are  also  the  finest  specimens  of 
Florentine  art  before  Leon,  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  they  were  painted  'anno  1490,  quo  pulcherrima  ciyitaa 
opibus  victoriis  artibus,  aedificiisque  nobills  copia  salubritate  pace  per- 
fruebatur\  On  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  altar  is  a  Coronation  of 
the  Madonna;  adjoining  the  vi^indows  are  SS.  Francis  and  Peter  the  Martyr, 
the  Annunciation,  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  below  all  these,  Giovanni 
Tornabuoni  and  Francesca  Pitti  (p.  503),  his  wife,  at  whose  expense  these 
works  were  executed.  —  On  the  left  wall,  in  seven  sections,  is  represented 
the  life  of  Mary:  below,  Expulsion  of  Joachim  from  the  Temple,  Nativity 
of  Mary  (the  architecture  of  the  interior  beautifully  enriched),  Visit  to  the 
Temple,  Her  Kuptials,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
and  Her  Death  and  Assumption.  —  The  right  wall  is  devoted  to  the  life 
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of  John  the  Baptist.  The  ftrst  scene,  below,  Zacharias  in  the  Temple,  is 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  portraits  which  are  introduced  in  a  remark- 
ably ea«y  and  lifelike  manner.  The  figures  below  to  the  left  are  said  to 
be  portraits  of  Gristoforo  Landini,  Angelo  Poliziano,  and  Harsilio  Fief  no, 
difliingaished  scholars  and  humanists.  The  other  scenes  are  the  Visitation, 
l^ativity  of  John,  the  Naming  of  the  child,  the  Baptist  preaching  repentance 
(in  -vrhieh  the  master  shows  his  art  in  grouping  and  individualising  the 
figares),  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Dancing  of  the  Daughter  of  Herodias. 
Several  of  ttiese  works  are  defaced  almost  beyond  recognition.  —  The 
stained  glass  (1492)  was  executed  by  Alessandro  Fiorentino.  —  The  choir- 
stallB  are  by  Baceio  d^Agnolo^  partly  restored  by  Vasari,  At  the  back  of  the 
altar  is  a  *Brass  to  the  memory  of  Lionardo  Dati  (d.  1424)  by  Lor.  OMberti. 
The  Gappkli^  Gondi  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo^ 
contains  the  celebrated  wooden  *Crucifix  of  Brunelles<^%^  which  gave  rise 
to  the  rivalry  between  him  and  his  friend  Donatello  (p.  607).  —  The 
following  Gaddi  Chafbl,  by  Q.  A.  Dosio,  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  by 
Oiov,  dalP  Opera. 

IjBft  Transept.  The  Stbqzzi  Chapkl^  to  which  steps  ascend,  contains 
celebrated  •Frescoes,  unfortunately  baHly  lighted,  of  the  School  of  Oiotto: 
opposite  the  entrance,  the  Last  Judgment  (among  the  elect,  to  the  left  in 
the  top  row,  Dante  praying  and  Petrarch  in  priestly  dress);  (1.)  Paradise, 
over  the  figures  in  which  broods  a  truly  celestial  repose,  by  Andrea  Orcagna ; 
Hell  (r.)  according  to  Dante,  by  Andrea's  brother  Nardodi  CVon«;  auar- 
piece,  Christ  with  SS.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Peter,  completed-  in  1357,  by 
Andrea.  —  The  next  door,  in  the  comer,  leads  to  the  Sagbistt,  the  most 
infe?Siling  object  in  which  is  a  fountain  by  Oiov.  delta  Robbia  (1497),  a 
magnificent  work  of  its  kind.  In  the  1st  case  '-till  the  Ibft-are  some  fine 
Spanish  vestments  of  the  14th  century. 

A  door  to  the  right  of  the  steps  to  the  Strozzi  Chapel  (opened  by  the 
sacristan;  30-50  c.)  admits  to  the  so-called  Sepolcreto,  or  burial  vault,  with 
an  open-  colonnade  and  frescoes  of  the  14th  century.  To  the  left  we  enter 
the  Ancient  Cloisters,  called  II  Chiostro  V^Brde^  restored  in  1896. .  The  E. 
wall  is  adorned  with  old  and  miicKTxoured  freseoes  in  terra'verclS"tffifferent 
shades  of  green).  Those  in  the  three  first  lunettes,  representing  the  Creation, 
the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  Building  of  the  Ark, 
are  by  followers  of  Oiotto  (?).  The  Deluge,  in  which  the  artist  has  depicted 
with  great  power  the  helplessness  of  man  in  presence  of  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  in  the  fourth  lunette,  and  the  Offering  and  Drunkenness  of  Noah, 
are  by  Paolo  OJxeUo  (about  1446).  —  To  the  right  (K.)  in  the  cloisters  is 
the  'Oappella  degli  fipagnuoli  (best  light,  10-12),  formerly  the  chapter- 
house,"  and  bearing  its  present  name  because  assigned  to  the  Spanish 
residents  of  Florence  in  lo66.  It  was  built  about  1355  and  restored  in  1S95. 
The  frescoes  (restored)  of  Oiotto^s  School  are  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Taddeo 
Gaddi  and  Simone  Martini  {f)  WV  by  more  modem  critics  to  Andrea^  da 
Fi^mze._  Most  of  them  are  merely  second-rate  works,  though  inCeiresring 
to  the  student  of  art.  Their  subjects  follow  the  doctrines  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  great  Dominican  saint.  On  the  wall  of  the  altar  is  a  large 
and  crowded  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  below  it,  to  the  left.  Bearing 
of  the  Oross^o  the  right,  Christ  in  Hades ;  on  the  ceiling,  the  Resurrection, 
Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Christ  and  Peter  on  the  water. 
On  the  E.  side  (r.)  the  Church  Militant  and  Triumphant,  suggested  by 
Thomas  Aquinas's  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon :  beneath,  to  the 
left,  in  front  of  Uie  cathedral  of  Florence  (an  ideal  representation  of  the 
then  unfinished  building),  appear  the  pope  with  his  flock  andthe  members 
of  the  church,  and  the  emperor  with  the  representatives  of  secular  power; 
to  tibe  right,  the  heretics  are  represented  as  wolves  hunted  by  the  Dominicans 
in  the  form  of  black  and  white  dogs  (^Domini  canes*),  also  their  conversion; 
above,  the  joy  of  the  blessed  and  admission  to  heaven;  at  the  top,  Christ 
in  glory  surrounded  by  angels.  —  On  the  W.  side  (1.),  Triumph  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  surrounded  by  angels,  prophets,  and- saints,  in  his  hand  an  open 
book;  at  his  feet  the  discomfited  heretics  Arius,  Sabellius,  and  Averrhoes. 
Below,  28  figures  representing  arts  and  sciences  approved  by  the  church. 
On  the  wall  of  the  door,  Histories  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Peter  Martyr. 
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Mr.  Baakin  devotea  NcM.  IV  and  V  of  the  ^Mornings  in  Florence"  to 
the  fireflcoes  in  this  chapel.  —  The  Q&bat  Gloistbss,  the  largest  at  Flor- 
ence, with  frescoes  by  CigoH,  Ah  AUori^  SanH  di  Tito,  Poecetti,  and  otbers, 
are  adjacent  to  the  above.  —  The  three  smaller  courts  date  from  different 
parts  of  the  Idth  century.  -^  Opposite  the  above-mentioned  Sepolcreto, 
adjoining  the  tomb  of  the  Marchesa  Sidolfo,  are  two  small  frescoes  by 
Cfiotio^  representing  the  Heeting  of  88.  Joacldm  and  Anna  at  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  (see  Ko.  II  of  the  ^Mornings  in  Florence*). 

The  Farmacia  di  Santa  Maria  Novella  (PI.  D,  3),  or  laboratory 
of  the  monastery  (entrance  in  the  Via  della  Scala,  No.  12A),  contains 
in  a  former  chapel  frescoes  (retouched)  of  the  14th  cent,  (the  Pas- 
sion), by  8pif%eUo  AreUno,  The  Spezeria  is  celebrated  for  the  per- 
fumes and  liqueurs  prepared  in  it,  especially  'Alkermes',  a  specialty 
of  Florence,  flavoured  with  cinnamon  and  cIoyos. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  della  Scala  (No.  89)  is  the  Palast%o  Ridolfi 
(formerly  Pal.  8tio%%i{  PI.  C,  2).  The  adjoining  garden,  the  Orti 
OrieeUari,  was  the  seat  of  the  Platonic  Academy  (p.  470)  from  1498 
to  1622,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  Bianca  Oappello,  wife  of  Grand- 
Duke  Francis  I.  (p.  536).  It  contains  a  colossal  figure  of  Poly- 
phemus by  Novellij  and  other  sculptures. 

In  the  Via  di  Palazzuolo  is  the  church  of  Sak  Franobsoo 
DB*  Vanchbtoni  (PI.  D,  3),  with  two  beautiful  busts  of  children, 
by  AnL  Rosiellino  and  Desiderio  da  Settignano.  Key  at  the  neigh- 
bouring shop,  No.  13  (fee  30  c). 

g.   From  the  Piitsxa  Yittorio  Emanuele  to  the  Piaxxa  Santa 
Trinity  and  the  Lnngamo  Amerigro  Yespncci. 

The  uninteresting  new  Piazza  Vittobio  Emanublb  (PI.  E,  4,  5] 
now  forms  the  focus  of  the  Centra  (p.  471)  and  is  especially  an- 
imated in  the  evening.  It  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  which  afterwards  became  the  market-place.  In  the  middle, 
facing  the  Via  degli  Speziali  (p.  477),  rises  a  bronze  equestrian 
Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  y  by  Emilio  Zocchi  (1890).  —  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  a  portico  with  an  imposing  arch  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  Via  dboli  Stbozzi  (PL  E,  4),  with  its  shops. 

Adjacent  to  the  left,  in  the  narrow  Piazza  Strozzi,  rises  the  hand- 
some — 

*Palaixo  Stroixi  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  begun  in  1489,  perhaps  by  Bene- 
detto da  Maiano  (d.  1497),  for  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  celebrated  ad- 
versary of  the  Medici  (comp.  p.  455),  continued  by  Crormca  (d.  1508), 
but  not  reaching  its  present  state  of  completion  till  1533.  It  pre- 
sents an  example  of  the  Florentine  palatial  style  in  its  most  perfect 
development.  It  possesses  three  imposing  facades,  constructed  of 
regular  courses  of  heavy  rustica-work,  with  narrow  intervening 
cornices,  immediately  above  which  are  the  handsome  windows,  with 
their  columnar  muUions.  The  celebrated  top  cornice  (unfinished), 
by  Cronaca,  is  an  enlarged  copy  from  an  antique  Roman  fragment. 
The  fanali  or  comer-lanterns  (by  Caparrd),  the  link-holders,  and 
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the  Tinge  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian  iron-work  of  the 
period.    The  court,  added  hy  Cronaca,  is  also  impressive. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza,  is  the  Palazzo 
Stroszino  (PI.  E,  5),  a  smaller  building  in  a  similar  style,  with  a 
fine  court,  ascribed  to  Giuliano  da  Maiano  (ca.  1460). 

The  back  of  the  Pal.  Strozzi  abuts  on  the  Via  Tobnabuoni 
(PI.  D,  4, 5),  the  most  fashionable  street  in  Florence,  with  handsome 
palazzi  and  fine  shops.  On  the  right  (No.  20),  is  the  Palazzo  Corsi- 
Salviati  (PI.  D,E,  4),  formerly  Tomahuoni^  originally  by  Jdiehelozzo, 
but  remodelled  in  1867.  No.  19,  on  the  left,  is  the  fine  Palazzo  Lar- 
derel  (PI.  D,  4),  formerly  Oiaeominij  in  the  developed  Renaissance 
style,  by  Oiov.  Ant,  Dosio  (1668-80).  No.  3,  also  on  the  left, 
facing  the  Piazza  Antinori  (PI.  E,  4),  is  the  Palazzo  Antinori,  with 
its  elegant  early-Renaissance  fa^de,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Oiuliano  da  SangaUo,  —  Opposite  is  the  church  of  Santi  Michele 
e  Octetano,  rebuilt  by  Matteo  Nigetti  in  1604-48.  Adjacent,  to  the 
left,  is  the  Cappella  San  Oaetano  (sacristan  in  the  lane  to  the  left), 
containing  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Andrea  della  Robbia, 

Two  streets  lead  to  the  W.  opposite  the  Pal.  Strozzi:  the  Via 
della  Vigna  Nuova,  to  the  left,  and  the  Via  della  Spada,  to  the 
right.  In  the  former  (No.  20;  right)  is  the  *  Palazzo  Sucellai 
(Pi.  D,  4),  erected  in  1446-51  by  Bern,  Roasellino  from  a  design 
by  Leon  Battista  Albertiy  who  for  the  first  time  here  employed  a 
combination  of  rustica  and  pilasters.  Opposite  is  a  loggia  of  1468, 
now  built  up.  —  In  the  Via  della  Spada  are  the  former  church  of 
San  Pancrazio  (now  a  cigar -factory),  in  the  Piazza  S.  Pancrazio, 
and  the  little  Cappella  de^  Rucellai  (key  kept  by  the  porter  of  the 
Pal.  Rucellai ;  fee  30-50  c).  The  chapel  contains  an  ideal  imitation 
in  marble  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  a  charming  early- 
Renaissance  structure,  also  by  Alberti  (1467).  —  The  continuation 
of  the  Via  della  Spada,  Via  di  Palazzuolo,  see  p.  632. 

The  Via  Tornabuoni  ends  on  the  S.  in  the  long  Piazza  Santa 
Tkinita  (PI.  D,  5).  The  N.  .end  of  the  square  is  adorned  with  a 
Oraniie  Column  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  erected  here 
in  1563  and  furnished  in  1570  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Cosimo  I.,  who  had  just  been  made  grand-duke  by  the  pope.  On 
the  summit  is  placed  a  statue  of  Justice  in  porphyry,  by  ^r.  Tadda, 
added  in  1581.  The  figure  was  afterwards  considered  too  slender, 
and  consequently  draped  with  a  robe  of  bronze. 

The  church  of  •Santa  Trinity  (PI.  D,  5;  pronounced  TrCnita  by 
the  Florentines),  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa  (p.  659)  from  the  end  of  the  11th  cent, 
onwards.  In  the  13-15th  cent,  it  was  renewed  in  the  Gothic  style 
from  plans  ascribed  to  Niccolh  Pisano  (?),  but  it  was  modernized  by 
Buontalenti  in  1593  and  furnished  with  its  present  facade. 

The  Interior,  restored  since  1884  in  the  style  of  the  14th  cent.,  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept,  and  is  flanked  with  chapels  at  the 
sides  and  adjoining  the  high-altar.  —  Right  Aislb.    4th  Chapel  (elosed): 
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Freacoefl  by  Lwrmuo  Monaco;  Anmmciatioa ,  altar-piece,  by  fhe  same. 
6tb  Chapel :  Fine  marble  altar  by  Benedetto  da  Bovettano  (1562).  —  Lift 
AiBLB.  ord  Cbapel:  Tomb  of  Oiuliano  Pavanzati  (d.  14U),  in  the  style 
of  an  earlT- Christian  sareophagns.  6th  Chapel:  Wooden  statue  of  the 
llagdalen,  by  Deeidtric  da  Btttignemo  (completed  by  Benedetto  da  Maiaao). 

Chozb  Wall.  The  2nd  Chapel  to  the  left  contains  the  fine  'Monument 
of  BenozBO  Federighi,  Bishop  of  Fiesole  (d.  1460),  by  Iwa  delta  Bobbia^ 
completed  In  1467  (formerly  In  San  Pancrazlo).  The  recumbent  figure  of 
the  deceased  and  Uie  border  of  painted  and  glazed  garlands  of  fruit  are 
especially  admired.  —  In  the  spandrels  of  the  Choib  are  four  frescoes  of 
the  Patriarchs  by  Alueio  Baldovinetti.  —  The  Gappslla  dx'  Sabsetti,  the 
second  on  the  right  from  the  high-altar,  is  adorned  with  *Frescoes  (some 
much  injured)  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  by  Bom.  Ghtrlandaio,  dating 
from  1486,  and  presents  a  model  of  consistent  ornamentation.  The  freacoes 
are  in  double  rows.  We  begin  with  the  upper  row,  to  the  left:  1.  St. 
Francis  banished  from  his  father's  house*,  2.  Pope  Honorius  confirms  the 
rules  of  the  order}  3.  St.  Francis  in  presence  of  the  Sultan.  Lower  row: 
1.  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata*,  2.  Resuscitation  of  a  child  of  the 
Spin!  family ;  3.  Interment  of  the  saint.  The  donors  near  the  altar  and 
the  sibyls  on  the  ceiling  are  also  by  OMrlandaio.  The  altar-piece  (Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds)  is  a  modern  copy  of  Ohirlandaio.  At  each  side 
are  handsome  tombs  of  the  Saasetti  by  Oitd.  da  Sangallo.  —  In  the  Sacristy, 
adjacent  on  the  right,  formerly  the  Chapel  of  the  Strozzi,  is  a  monument 
of  Onofrio  Strozzi,  father  of  PaUa  Strozzi,  by  Piero  <N  Niceolb  (U17). 

Opposite  the  chnrcb,  at  the  comer  of  the  Borgo  Santi  Apostoli 
(p.  476),  rises  tbe  Palazzo  BartolirU'Salimheni  (now  Hotel  du  Nord), 
a  late-Renaissance  building  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo  (1620).  —  Also  to 
the  left,  near  tbe  Arno,  is  the  imposing  Falaixo  Spini  (R.  D,  6), 
now  nsnally  called  the  Pal,  Ferroni,  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  cent.,  and  still  retaining  the  aspect  of  a  mediaeval  strong- 
hold. It  was  restored  in  1874  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  'Gircolo 
Filologlco'  (p.  462)  and  of  the  Florence  Section  of  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club.  —  Ponte  S.  TrinitdL,  see  p.  636. 

Proceeding  along  the  bank  of  the  Arno  from  the  S.  side  of  the 
Piazza  S.  Trinity  by  the  pretty  Lunoabno  Gobsini  (PI.  D,  5,  4), 
we  pass  on  the  right  (No.  2)  the  Pcdazto  Masetti  (PI.  D,  6),  for- 
merly Fontebuoni ,  where  the  dramatist  Alfleri  resided  and  died 
(Oct.  9th,  1803).  —  No.  10  in  the  same  street  is  the  Falasxo  Corsini 
(PI.  D,  4),  remodelled  in  1666  by  Pier  Francesco  Silvani,  with  a 
magnificent  staircase  by  Ant,  Ferri  (1695").  It  contains  a  valuable 
Picture  Gallery  (adm.,  see  p.  464 ;  entrance  at  the  back  of  the  court, 
to  the  right,  fee  72  ^i-  i  lists  of  the  pictures  furnished). 

I.  Room:  7.  Dotso  Doiti  (?),  Nymph  and  Satyr  (original  in  the  Pitti 
GaUery,  No.  147.  p.  642);  15.  Luca  OiordemOy  Venus  healing  the  wounds  of 
^neas;  13,  14,  21,  24.  Sueiermant,  Portraits  of  the  Medici.  —  II.  Boom: 
Battle-pieces  by  Borgognone  (47,  54)  and  Salvator  Bota  (4d,  51, 74, 76.  82, 84); 
sea-pieces  by  Salv.  Bota  (66,  63).  —  On  the  side  next  the  Arno,  m.  Boom: 
95.  Carlo  Doleiy  Madonna  (in  crayons) ;' 92.  Oiov.  Bait.  Moroni (y)^  Portrait; 
202.  Tintoretto  (?),  Portrait;  100.  Santi  di  Tito.  Baptism  of  Chiiatt  105. 
Giidio  Bomano,  Copy  of  BaphaeVs  Violinist  (1518?);  199.  Italian  School 
(not  Van  Dyel),  Portrait  of  Ottavio  Piccolomini  ^  121.  Jae,  da  EmpoU,  Ma- 
donna, after  a  lost  fresco  by  A.  del  Barto;  122.  Copy  of  Titian''»  Kadonaa 
in  the  Hof-Mnseum  at  Vienna;  above  the  door,  126.  Caraoaggio^  Still-life; 
129.  Bid,  Ghirlandato^  Portrait;  128.  BenOtrtmdt^  His  own  portrait  as  an  o\i 
man  (copy).  On  an  easel,  Suttermansy  Marquis  Qten  della  Bena.  —  IV.  Boom: 
over  the  door,  180.  Artemisia  Oentilesehi,  Judith  (comp.  p.  615);  416.  An- 
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tonetta  da  Messina  (f)t  Gnieifixion;  167.  School  of  BoUxetUi^  Madonna,  with 
angels^  *162.  Filippino  Lippiy  Madonna  and  angels,  the  finest  private  devo- 
tional painting  by  this  master  ^  *167.  Luca  Signorelli,  Madonna  and  SB. 
Jerome  and  Bernard;  Timoteo  Viti,  407.  Muse,  400.  Apollo ;  408.  Giov.  8anti 
(father  of  Raphael),  Muse;  154.  Orist.  Allori^  Judith  (copy?);  148.  Alleged 
cartoon  for  BaphaeFs  portrait  of  Julius  11.  (not  genuine) ;  141.  Pontormo^ 
Madonna.  —  V.  Boom:  200.  Raffaellino  del  Oewbo,  Madonna  with  saints 
and  angels  (1502);  99.  Siutertnant ,  Cardinal  Neri  Gorsini.  — •  VI.  Room: 
179.  Carlo  Dolci^  Poetry;  *'241.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (y  more  probably  Fran- 
elabigio),  Apollo  and  Daphne;  236.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape;  232.  Chtido 
Reniy  Lucretia;  opposite,  209.  Memling,  Portrait.  —  VII.  and  VIII.  Booms 
(dark).  The  former  contains  copies  from  Salvator  Rosa.  —  IX.  Boom: 
270.  Guido  Reniy  Pinabello  and  Bradamante.  —  X.  Boom:  292.  View  of 
the  Piazza  della  Signoria  of  1498,  with  the  burning  of  Savonarola.  — 
Becrossing  Room  III,  we  enter  the  XI.  Room:  nothing  important.  —  In 
a  cabinet  to  the  right  (XII),  in  a  very  dark  corner,  488.  Seh.  del  Pionibo, 
Pope  Clement  VII.  (unfinished). 

The  Lungarno  Oorsini  ends  at  the  Piazza  del  Pontb  alla 
Oabbaia  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  whence  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  472 
spans  the  Amo,  and  the  Via  de"*  Foasiy  -with  its  numerous  shops, 
branches  ofif  on  the  N.E.  to  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella  (p.  629). 
Opposite  the  bridge  is  a  marble  statue  of  Ooldoni^  the  poet  (1873). 

The  continuation  of  the  Lungarno  is  known  as  the  Lungabno 
Amerigo  Vespucci  after  Amerigo  Vespucci  (1461-1612  j  see  below), 
the.  navigator,  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood  who  gave  his  name 
to  America.  —  Near  the  beginning  of  the  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci 
expands  the  Piazza  Makin  (Pi.  0,  4),  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Botgo  Ognissanti,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Lungarno,  with  a 
bronze  Statue  of  Daniele  Manin  (p.  290). 

The  suppressed  Minorite  monastery  of  Ognissanti  (now  barracks) 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  was  occupied  from  1266  by  members 
of  the  Lombard  order  of  Humiliati,  who  did  much  to  improve  the 
woollen -manufacture.  Beside  it  is  the  church  of  San  Salvadore 
d'OgniBBaati  (PI.  0,  3),  erected  In  1654,  remodelled  in  1627,  the 
facade  by  Matteo  Nigetti  (restored  in  1882),  with  lunette  by  Oiov. 
della  Robbia^  representing  the  Coronation  of  Mary. 

The  Intbbiob  consists  of  a  nave  and  transept  with  flat  ceiling.  By  the 
2nd  altar  to  the  right,  Descent  from  the  Gross  and  Madonna  della  Miseri- 
cordia,-  two  frescoes  by  Dom.  Ohirlandaio  (1480),  with  several  portraits  of 
the  Vespucci  family.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  are  the  arms  of  the  family, 
and  on  a  slab  in  the  pavement  in  front  is  the  inscription:  ^Amerigo 
Yespucio  posteria  snis  1471\  Between  the  8rd  and  4th  altars  are  frescoes 
on  both  sides:  on  the  right  St.  Augustine,  by  8.  Botticelli,  on  the  left, 
St.  Jerome,  by  Domenieo  Ghirlandaio,  A  chapel  in  the  left  transept,  ap- 
proached by  steps,  contains  a  crucifix  by  Gioito.  Opposite  is  the  entrance  to 
the  sacristy,  which  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Grudfled,  with  angels,  monks, 
and  saints,  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  —  Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  the 
CI.OI8TS118,  in  the  style  of  Mickelotto,  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Giovatmi 
da  Ban  Giovanni,  lAgotzi,  and  others.  —  The  oldBsFXcxosT  (adm.,  see  p.  461), 
in  the  K.E.  angle,  contains  a  large  fresco  of  the  *Last  Supper,  by  Dom. 
Ghirlandaio  (14^0)  and  a  charming  ciborium  (over  the  entrance)  by  Agostino 
di  Ducdo. 

Farther  on  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Oaribaldi  (PI.  B,  3),  by  Zocchl 
(1890).  —  The  Lungamo  Amerigo  Vespucci  ends  at  the  Piazza  degV 
Zuavi  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2),  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cascine  (p.  662). 
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h.  DiBtrietf  of  the  Citj  on  tke  left  bank  of  tke  Amo.  Pitti  Palace. 

About  one-fonrtb  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  left  bank. 

We  cross  the  Ponte  Santa  Trinity  (PI.  D,  5;  pp.  472,  634}, 
adorned  with  allegorical  statues  of  the  seasons,  and  proceed  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  Via.  Maooio  (PK  C,  5,  6j,  No.  26  in  which 
is  the  house  of  Bianea  Cappello  (d.  1587),  wife  of  Grand -Duke 
Francis  I.,  and  well  known  for  the  romantic  vicissitudes  of  her  history, 
erected  in  1566. 

The  Pal,  Rinueeiai  (PI.  G,  5),  in  the  Via  Santo  Spirito,  the  first  side- 
street  to  the  right,  contains  a  collection  of  Roman  inscriptions.  In  the 
Borgo  San  Jacopo,  the  first  side-street  to  the  left,  is  the  small  church  of 
San  Jacopo  Sopramo  (PI.  D,  6),  with  a  Tuscan-Romanesque  vestibule  of 
the  lith  cent.,  brought  hither  from  the  convent- church  of  San  Donato  in 
Scopeto. 

We  next  follow  the  second  side-street  (Via  dei  Michelozzi)  to 
the  right  and  reach  the  quiet  Piazza  Santo  Spi&ito  (PI.  G,  5,  6), 
which  is  laid  out  in  gardens.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  con- 
vent-church of  the  — 

*8anto  Spirito  (PI.  G,  5),  a  basilica  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
covered  with  a  dome,  and  containing  38  chapels.  It  was  begun  about 
1436,  on  the  site  of  a  Romanesque  building,  from  a  design  by 
Filippo  Brunelleachi,  and  was  completed  in  1482,  with  numerous 
modifications,  by  Ant.  Manetti^  Salvi  tVAndreOj  and  others.  The 
noble  proportions  of  the  interior,  which  is  borne  by  31  Goxinthian 
columns  and  4  pillars,  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  structures 
in  Florence.  The  nave  has  a  flat  roof,  while  the  aisles  are  vaulted. 
'This  church,  taking  it  all  in  all,  is  internally  as  successful  an 
adaptation  of  the  basilican  type  as  its  age  presents'  (Ferguason).  — 
The  campanile,  erected  by  Baccio  d^Agnolo  was  restored  in  1896. 

Over  the  entrance  is  a  good  stained-glass  window  of  the  15th  century.  — 
Right  Aislk.  2nd  altar:  Pietk,  a  group  in  marble,  after  Michael  Angelo 
(original  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome),  by  Nanni  di  Baecio  Bigio  (1549).  —  Right 
Tbansspt.  3rd  altar:  Madonna  by  DonateZZo  (? ;  covered).  5th  altar:  ^Ma- 
donna with  saintSf  an  early  work  by  Filippino  Lippiin  a  handsome  frame. 
6th  altar:  Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Bernard,  an  early  copy  from  Ptrugino 
(original  at  Munich).  7th  altar  (right  wall):  Monument  of  Iferi  Capponi 
(d.  1467),  with  his  portrait  in  relief,  from  the  studio  of  the  brothers 
RoitelUM.  —  The  Choib  has  a  screen  of  marble  and  bronze;  high-altar 
with  canopy  and  statues  by  Qiov.  Caccini^  about  1600.  At  the  back  of  the 
choir,  5th  altar,  The  adulteress  before  Christ  by  Alessandro  Allori.  — 
Lbft  Tkansbpt  :  1st  altar,  Madonna  with  saints,  by  CoHmo  EosselU  ;  4th  altar 
(del  Sacramento),  sculptured  in  marble  by  Andrea  Saruovino  (youthfol 
work)-,  6th  altar,  Trinity  with  saints  (fine  predella)  of  the  Florentine  School 
(ca.  1500)*,  7th  altar,  Madonna  with  four  saints,  by  Raffaellino  da  Oarbo 
(1505) ;  over  the  8th  altar,  fine  stained-glass  with  Christ  and  the  unbeliev- 
ing Thomas  (generally  covered).  —  In  the  Left  Aislb  is  the  entrance  to 
the  *Saorist7,  a  graceful  octagonal  structure,  with  four  corner -niches, 
erected  by  Oiul.  da  Sangallo  and  Cronaca  in  1489-92  behind  a  finely- 
vaulted  portico,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  by  A.  Samovino.  —  Farther  on  in 
the  church,  beside  the  2nd  altar  from  the  entrance,  statue  of  Christ,  a  copy 
from  Michael  Angelo  (in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome),  by  T.  Landini. 

The  FiEBT  Cloistbbs  were  erected  by  AI/omo  Parigi  (entrance  by  the 
sacristy).  —  The  Sbcokd  Cloistbbs  are  by  Ammanati  (1664),  the  paintings 
by  Poceetti.  —  The  monastery  is  now  in  part  a  barrack,  in  part  still 
occupied  by  monks. 
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At  the  S.  angle  of  the  piazza  rises  the  handsome  Falftzzo 
Qnadagni,  now  Dufour-BerU  (PI.  0,  6),  an  early-Renaissance  edi- 
fice by  Cronaca  (15th  cent.),  with  a  loggia  in  the  npper  story  and 
a  flat  wooden  root  The  Via  Mazzetta  leads  hence  to  the  left  to  the 
church  of  San  Felice  (p.  547)  and  the  Casa  Ouidi  (p.  547)  and  to 
the  Pala%%o  Pitti  (p.  538).  "We,  however,  follow,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Via  Sant'  Agostino  and  the  Via  Santa  Monaca,  to  the  right,  to  the 
Piazza  del  Oabminb  (PI.  B,  4,  5),  in  which  rises  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Haria  del  Carmine  (PI.  B,  5;  closed  12-2),  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  adjoining  Carmelite  monastery,  consecrated  in  1422, 
burned  down  in  1771,  and  re -erected  within  the  following  ten 
years.  Among  the  parts  which  escaped  destruction  is  the  Bran- 
cocci  Chapel  in  the  right  transept,  embellished  after  1423(?)by 
Masaceio,  probably  with  the  assistance  of  Masolino^  with  celebrated 
**  Frescoes  from  the  traditions  regarding  the  Apostles,  especially 
St.  Peter,  to  which  Filippino  Lippi  added  others  about  1484.  These 
frescoes  became  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  education  of  suc- 
ceeding artists  (comp.  p.  11;  best  light  11-4  or  5  p.m.). 

They  represent:  on  the  piers  of  the  Ehtbancb,  above,  on  the  right 
the  Fall  (MaioUaol)^  on  the  left  the  'Bzpolsion  from  Paradise  (Mataccio), 
imitated  by  Raphael  in  the  Logge  of  the  Vatican.  Left  Wall:  above, 
*Peter  taking  the  piece  of  money  from  the  fish's  month,  a  masterpiece  of 
composition  (Moiaceio);  below,  SB.  Peter  and  Paul  resuscitating  a  dead 
youth  on  the  challenge  of  Simon  Magus,  and  Peter  enthroned,  with 
numerous  portraits  of  painters  and  others  (by  Filippino  Lippi).  Wall 
OF  THB  Altar:  above,  Peter  preaching  (ifa«o{<nof ;  ^combines,  more  than 
any  other  fresco  in  the  Brancacci,  the  grandeur  of  style  which  marks  the 
group  of  philosophers  in  the  School  of  Athens  at  Rome,  and  the  high 
principle  which  presided  over  the  creation  of  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  in 
the  Pitti  gallery'.  —  C.  d;  C),  and  Peter  baptising;  below,  Peter  healing 
the  sick,  and  distributing  alms  (these  three  by  Masacdd).  Bioht  Wall  : 
above,  Healing  the  cripples  Cifoxoccto)  and  Raising  of  TabUhh  (Matolinof) 
—  Besides  the  above-mentioned  scenes  the  following  also  are  by  Filippino 
Lippi:  on  the  right  wall,  below,  the  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  and  Peter  and 
Paul  before  the  proconsul;  on  the  entrance-pillars,  below,  to  the  left, 
St.  Peter  in  prison  comforted  by  St.  Paul,  to  the  right,  Release  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Choib  of  the  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Piero  Soderini,  by 
Benedetto  da  Bovezzano^  1513,  restored  in  1780.  — The  Gossivi  Cbapbl,  to  the 
left  in  the  transept,  built  by  Sihani  in  1670-75,  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Andrea 
Gorsini  (1301-73),  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  and  three  large  reliefs  in  marble  by 
Foggini,  in  celebration  of  the  saint;  painting  in  the  dome  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano. —  In  the  Sackistt  (entered  from  the  right  transept)  are  remains 
of  the  old  woodwork  of  the  roof  and  frescoes  from  the  history  of  St.  Cecilia 
and  St.  Urban,  by  a  follower  of  Oiotto. 

The  Cloistbbs  of  the  monastery  (entrance  to  the  right,  from  the  nave 
of  the  church)  contain'  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Madonna  with  saints  and 
donors,  of  the  School  of  Oiotto,  and  remains  of  frescoes  by  Masaedo  (?), 
representing  a  procession.  In  the  former  Refectory  (closed)  is  a  Last 
Supper  by  Al.  Allori  (good  light  at  noon  only). 

From  the  Piazza  del  Carmine  the  Via  dell'  Orto(Pl.  B,  4)  leads 
to  the  Porta  San  Frediano  (see  p.  552). 


The  quaint  and  picturesque  Fonte  Veoohio  (PI.  D,  6 ;  pp.  471, 
475),  over  which  the  covered  passage  mentioned  at  p.  496  is  carried, 
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formB  the  most  direct  communication  between  the  Piazza  delU 
Sig:noTia,  with  the  Ufllzi,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  The  bridge  is 
flanlced  with  shops,  which  haye  belonged  to  the  goldsmifha  since 
the  14th  centnry.  A  bronze  bnst  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-72; 
p.  471),  sculptor  and  goldsmith,  was  placed  here  in  1901. 

For  the  Via  de'  BardH,  the  home  of  George  Eliot's  'Eomola\  whicb 
leads  to  the  left  just  beyond  the  Fonte  Vecchio,  see  p.  548. 

The  line  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  is  continued  by  the  Via  db*  Guio 
ciABDiNi  (PI.  D,  6),  which  passes  a  small  piazza  adorned  with  a  col- 
umn dating  from  the  14th  century.  Behind  it  is  the  church  of 
Santa  Felicith  (PL  D,  6),  restored  in  1736  and  containing  an  En- 
tombment by  Pontormo  (1st  altar  to  the  right);  in  the  sacristy  is  a 
Madonna  with  four  saints  by  Taddeo  Oaddiy  and  in  the  chapter- 
room  an  Annunciation  and  Crucifixion  of  the  School  of  Oiotto,  — 
Farther  on,  to  the  left  (No.  17),  is  situated  the  Palazto  (Ttxtceiardini, 
where  the  historian  Francesco  Guicciardini  (1482-1540)  lived; 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  right  (No.  16),  is  the  Casa  Campigli  or  house 
of  Machiavelli  (15th  cent. ;  lately  'restored'). 

The  *PalaHO  Pitti  (PI.  0,  6),  conspicuously  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  Boboli  hill,  was  designed  by  Brunelleschi  about  1440 
and  begun  by  Luea  FanceUiy  by  order  of  Luca  Pitti,  the  powerful 
opponent  of  the  Medici,  whom  he  hoped  to  excel  in  external 
grandeur  by  the  erection  of  the  most  imposing  palace  yet  built  by 
a  private  citizen.  The  failure  of  the  conspiracy  against  Piero  de' 
Medici  in  1466  cost  Luca  the  loss  of  his  power  and  influence,  and 
the  building  remained  unfinished  till  the  middle  of  the  following 
cent.,  when  it  had  come,  through  a  great-grandson  of  Luca,  into 
the  possession  of  Eleonora  of  Toledo,  wife  of  Duke  Cosimo  I.  (1549). 
The  palace,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  castle  or  a  prison,  is  remark- 
able for  its  bold  simplicity,  and  the  unadorned  blocks  of  stone  are 
hewn  smooth  at  the  joints  only.  The  central  part  has  a  third  story. 
The  effectiyeness  of  the  building  is  mainly  produced  by  its  fine 
proportions  (comp.  p.  xlv),  and  it  shows  'a  wonderful  union  of 
Cyclopean  massiveness  with  stately  regularity'  (George  Eliot).  The 
facade  is  119  ft.  high  and  was  originally  only  of  the  width  of  the 
present  top  story.  About  the  year  1568  Bartolomeo  Ammanati 
inserted  the  beautiful  Renaissance  windows  of  the  groundfloor,  and 
added  the  waterspouts  in  the  form  of  lions'  heads.  In  1558-70  he 
constructed  the  large  colonnaded  court  at  the  back,  whicli  is  ad- 
joined by  a  grotto  with  niches  and  fountains,  and  the  Boboli  Gar- 
den beyond  them.  The  wings  of  the  palace  were  added  by  Alf. 
Parigi  after  1620,  extending  the  length  of  the  facade  from  350  ft. 
to  672  ft.    The  two  projecting  pavilions  were  added  about  1763. 

In  1550  the  Pitti  Palace  superseded  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (p.  472) 
as  the  residence  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  it  is  now  that  of  the 
King  of  Italy  when  at  Florence.  The  upper  floor  of  tlie  left  wing 
contains  the  far-famed  **Picture  Gallery  (Oalleria  Palatina),  which 
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was  formerly  the  property  of  Cardinals  Leopold  and  Carlo  de*  Medici, 
and  of  the  Grand-Dnke  Ferdinand  II.  —  The  Pitti  Gallery,  tastefully 
rearranged  in  1904  hy  the  general  director  Dr.  Corrado  Bioci  (p.  484), 
contains  about  500  works,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of 
the  Trlbuna  (p.  491)  in  the  Ufflzi  Gallery.    No  collection  in  Italy 
can  boast  of  such  an  array  of  masterpieces ,  interspersed  with  so 
few  works  of  subordinate  merit.    The  most  conspicuous  work  of  the 
earlier  Florentine  period  is  the  round  Madonna  by  Filippo  Lippi 
(No.  343;  p.  644).    Perugino's  PietiC164;  p.  542),  in  which  the 
treatment  of  the  landscape  deserres  notice,  is  one  of  his  principal . 
works.     To  Fra  Bartolomeo's  later  period  belong  the  Madonna 
enthroned  (208;  p.  641),  the  Resurrection  (159;  p.  642),  the  Holy 
Family  (256;  p.  544),  and  the  Pietk  (64 ;  542),  the  master's  last 
work,  a  model  of  composition ,  ennobled  by  depth  of  sentiment 
and  purity  of  forms,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ducts of  Italian  aft.    Andrea  del  Sarto^  the  great  colourist,  is  ad- 
mirably represented  by  an  Annunciation  (124 ;  p.  642) ;  by  the 
so-called  Disputa  (172;  p.  642),  a  picture  without  action,  but  of 
an  imposing  and  dignified  character;  aPietk(58;  p.  543),  more 
dramatically  treated  than  is  the  master's  wont ;  and  the  Madonna 
with  saints  (307;  p.  644),  all  of  which  show  his  different  excellen- 
cies ,  and  particularly  the  soft  blending  of  his  colours.  —  The 
treasures  of  the  gallery  culminate  in  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  of 
Raphael's  works.    The  exquisite  *Madonna_del_Granduca'  (178; 
p.  641),  in  which  a  pure  type  of  simple^ female  beauty  is  but 
slightly  Tolled  by  the  religious  character  of  the  work,  and  the 
^adonna  della  Sedia'  (151 ;  p.  542),  a  most  beautiful  work  of 
'purely  Suman'^aracier,  in  which  intense  maternal  happiness  is 
expressed  by  the  attitude  of  the  group,  both  captivate  eyery  be- 
holder.  The  ^Madonna  del  Baldacchino'  (165;  p.  542),   on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  ^Madonna  delV  Impannata'  (No.  94;  p.  543), 
are  of  inferior  interest  and  are  not  entirely  by  Raphael's  own  hand. 
The  Vision  of  Ezekiel  (174 ;  p.  541),  likewise  completed  by  his 
pupils,  transports  us  into  an  entirely  different  sphere,  in  l^hich 
Raphael  treats  a  medisval  symbolical  subject.   The  finest  of  the 
portraits  is  that  of  Leo  X.  with  the  two  cardinals  (40;  p.  543),  in 
which  the  delicate  and  harmonious  blending  of  the  four  shades  of 
red  should  be  noticed.     The  portrait  of  Julius  II.  (79 ;  p.  544) 
exhibited  here  is  now  regarded  as  a  Venetian  copy  of  the  original 
in  the  Trlbuna  (p.  492).   The  portraits  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (158; 
p.  542)  and  Inghirami  (171 ;  p.  542)  are  also  now  admitted  to  be 
early  copies.    In  the  'Donna  Velata'  (245 ;  p.  543)  we  recognize 
Raphael's  mistress,  whom  a  later  groundless  tradition  has  described 
as  a  baker's  daughter  (^Fomarina').    The  same  beautiful  features 
recur  in  the  Sistine  Madonna  at  Dresden.   The  portraits  of  Angiolo 
and  Maddalena  Doni  (61,  59;  p.  542),  of  the  master's  Florentine 
period,   are  of  unquestioned  authenticity,  though  they  display 
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neither  the  independence  of  conception  nor  the  finished  mastery 
of  his  later  Roman  portraits.  The  ^Gravida'  (229 ;  see  helow)  is 
not  free  from  donht.  —  The  Venetian  School  also  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  Pitti  Gallery.  Thus  Oiorgione's  Concert  (185 ; 
p.  541) ;  Sebastiano  del  Piombo'a  St.  Agatha  (179 ;  p.  541) ;  Titian's 
portraits  of  Cardinal  IppoUto  de'  Medici  (201 ;  p.  641),  Aretino  (54 ; 
p.  543),  and  the  Yonng  Englishman  (92;  p.  543),  his  Bella  (18; 
p.  542),  and  his  Mary  Magdalen  r67;  p.  643) ;  TintoreUo'a  Vnlcan 
with  Venns  and  Cupid  (3 ;  p.  644).  An  excellent  work  of  a  later 
period  is  Criatofano  AUori's  Judith  (96 ;  p.  544).  —  Among  the 
non-Italian  pictures  we  must  mention  two  landscapes  (9,  14; 
p.  544),  four  portraits  (85 ;  p.  643),  and  the  Allegory  of  War  (86 ; 
p.  643),  hy  Rubens;  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  (82;  p.  543),  by  Van 
Dyck ;  two  portraits  (16,  60 ;  p.  543)  hy  Rembrandt ;  and  lastly  the 
equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  (243;  p.  643),  hy  Velazquez. 

The  ENTBiLNCB  (comp.  p.  464)  is  in  the  E.  angle  of  the  Piazza 
Pitti,  in  the  archway  leading  to  the  Boholi  Garden.  (Or  we  may 
approach  the  gallery  by  the  connecting  passage  from  the  Ufflzi; 
sticks  and  umbrellas,  see  p.  495). 

Tickets  are  obtained  in  the  vestibule,  to  the  right.  The  Seala 
del  Re,  a  new  staircase  in  pietra  serena,  constructed  by  Luigi  del 
More  in  1895-96  in  the  style  of  Brunelleschi,  leads  to  a  large  ante- 
chamber, with  a  richly  coffered  ceiling  and  a  marble  fountain  of 
the  Renaissance,  by  Franc,  di  8imone(f),  from  the  Villa  Reale  di 
Castello  (p.  654).  The  adjoining  room,  with  the  ingress  from  the 
Ufflzi,  contains  a  large  basin  of  porphyry. 

The  gallery  extends  through  a  suite  of  splendid  saloons,  richly 
adorned  in  the  baroque  style  by  Pietra  da  Cortona  (ca.  1640)  and 
embellished  with  allegorical  ceiling-paintings  whence  their  names 
are  derived.  They  are  sumptuously  fitted  up  with  marble  and 
mosaic  tables,  vases,  and  velvet-covered  seats,  but  are  very  cold  in 
winter.  The  pictures  are  provided  with  the  name  of  the  artist  and 
the  subject  represented.    Catalogue  (1902;  in  French),  2^/2  fr. 

The  six  principal  saloons  are  first  visited ;  the  entrance  was 
formerly  at  the  opposite  extremity,  so  that  the  numbers  of  the 
pictures,  as  enumerated  below,  are  now  in  the  reverse  order.  We 
then  return  to  the  saloon  of  the  Iliad,  and  enter  the  saloon 
of  the  Education  of  Jupiter  (p.  544),  which  adjoins  it  on  the  south. 
In  each  room  we  begin  with  the  entrance-wall. 

Saloon  of  the  Iliad,  so  named  from  the  subject  of  the  fres- 
coes by  Luigi  Sabatelli.  —  Above  the  door,  230.  Parmigianino, 
Madonna  with  angels  (Madonna  del  coUo  lungo) ;  229.  Portrait  of 
a  lady,  long  attributed  to  Raphael  (known  as  'La  Donna  Gravida'); 
228.  r«ian,  Half-length  of  the  Saviour,  a  youthful  work. — ♦225. 
A,  del  SartOy  Assumption. 

This  picture  shows  with  what  versatility  Del  Sarto  was  gifted.  It 
is  marked  hy  quiet  and  orderly  distribution,  and  something  reminiscent  of 
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Fra  Bartolommeo.  The  Virgin  is  raiaed  up  towards  heaven  most  gracefully, 
and  there  is  an  atmosphere  almost  like  Oorreggio^s  in  the  glory  (C.  ik  C). 
*At  Florence  only  can  one  trace  and  tell  how  great  a  painter  and  how 
▼ariotts  Andrea  was.  There  only,  but  surely  there,  can  the  spirit  and  pre- 
sence of  the  things  of  time  on  his  immortal  spirit  be  understood*  (8unnburne), 

224.  Rid,  OhirlandaioO\  Portrait  of  a  lady  (1509)}  223.  Barend 
van  Orley  (7 ;  not  Matsyi),  Portrait ;  218,  8alvator  Roaa^  A  warrior. 
—  *216.  Paolo  Veronestj  Daniel  Barbaro,  Venetian  savant  and 
ambassador  to  England;  215.  Titian,  Portrait,  probably  of  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza  (badly  preserved! ;  214.  Copy  of  Correggio^a  Ma- 
donna-di  San  Glrolamo  (p.  369) ;  *208.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Madonna 
enthroned,  with  saints  and  angelic  mnsicians  (1512;  injured);  207. 
Rid,  OhirlandaiOy  Portrait  of  a  goldsmith;  •201.  Titian,  Cardinal 
Ippollto  de'  Medici  in  Hungarian  costnme,  painted  in  1532,  after 
the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  In  which  the  cardinal  had  taken 
part;  200.  Titian,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (copy  of  the  original  in  the 
Prado  at  Madrid). 

*191.  Andrea  delSarto,  Assumption  (last,  unfinished  work,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  artist  as  one  of  the  Apostles) ;  *190.  Sustermans, 
Count  Waldemar  Christian,  son  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark ;  188. 
8alvator  Rosa,  Portrait  of  himself ;  184.  Andrea  delSarto,  Portrait 
(injured). 

**i85.  Oiorgione  (according  to  MoreUl  a  youthful  work  of  Ti- 
tian; badly  preserved),  *The  Concert',  representing  an  Augustine 
monk  who  has  struck  a  chord,  another  monk  with  a  lute,  and  a 
youth  In  a  hat  and  plume  listening. 

*In  one  of  the  simplest  arrangements  of  half  lengths  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  movement,  gesture,  and  expression  tell  an  entire 
tale.  . . .  The  subtlety  with  which  the  tones  are  broken  is  extreme,  but 
the  soberness  of  the  general  intonation  is  magical.  Warm  and  spacious 
lights,  strong  shadows,  delicate  reflections ,  gay  varieties  of  tints,  yield  a 
perfect  harmony  . .  .  How  fresh  and  clean  are  the  extremities,  and  with 
what  masterly  ease  they  are  done  at  the  finish  ?  What  sleight  of  hand  in  the 
furs,  what  pearly  delicacy  in  the  lawn  of  the  white  sleeves  ?'{[—  C.  dc  C. 

237.  Rosso  Fiorentino,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints. 

Salooit  op  Satubn.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
Above  the  door,  179.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Agatha  (1520 ;  showing  Michael  Angelo's  Influence). 

**178.  Raphael,  Madonna  del  Granduca,  a  work  of  the  master's 
Florentine  period,  formerly  in  the"  gfahcT-^ucal  apartments. 

'Painted  in  light  colours  and  modelled  with  extraordinary  delicacy, 
the  picture  captivates  us  chiefly  by  the  half-concealed  beauty  of  the  Ma- 
donna, who,  scarcely  daring  to  raise  her  eyes,  rejoices  over  the  Child 
with  tender  bashfulness.  The  Infant,  held  by  the  mother  with  both  hands, 
gazes  straight  out  of  the  picture  and  possesses  all  the  charming  grace 
which  characterises  BaphaeVs  later  representations  of  children.'  — ^rtn^et'. 

*174.  Raphael,  Vision  of  Ezeklel :  God  the  Father,  enthroned 
on  the  liying  creatures  of  three  of  the  Evangelists ,  is  adored  by 
the  angel  of  St.  Matthew. 

^Even  in  his  imitation  of  Michaelangelesque  types  Raphael  exhibits 
great  freedom  and  the  clearest  consciousness  of  what  is  best  adapted  to 
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tab  natural  gifts  and  of  where  hia  true  strength  lies.  This  remark  applies 
to  the  small  picture  of  Esekiel  in  the  Pltti  Gidlery,  so  miniature-like  in  its 
fineness  of  ezeeution,  though  less  striking  in  the  colouring.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  two  smaller  angels  who  support  the  arms  of  the  Almighty, 
the  example  of  Michael  Angelo  was  followed.  From  the  testimony  of  Va- 
sari,  however,  we  know  that  in  portraying  Jehovah,  Raphael  sought  in- 
spiration in  the  classical  Jupiter,  and  certainly  the  features  strongly  recall 
the  types  of  the  antique  divinity*.  —  Springer, 

Raphael,  •61.  Angiolo  Donl,  the  friend  of  the  painter;  •59. 
Maddalena  Strozzi-Doni,  wife  of  Angiolo. 

These  portraits  were  painted  during  the  Florentine  period  of  the  artist 
(about  1506).  Ko.  61  recalls  the  painter's  intercourse  with  Franc.  Francia, 
while  the  other  suggests  the  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

•172.  A.  del  Sarto ,  Conference  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (the  'Disputa'),  painted  in  1517. 

•171.  Raphaelj  Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirami,  humanist  and  papal 
secretary  (original  in  America}..  "^ 

^The  fact  that  the  man  is  represented  at  a  moment  of  wrapt  suspense 
and  inward  concentration  diverts  the  attention  from  the  unpleasing  fea- 
tures, and  ennobles  and  idealises  the  head,  which,  while  certainly  not 
handsome ,  cannot  be  denied  the  possession  of  intellect  and  a  nameless 
power  of  attraction*.  —  Springer. 

•165.  Raphael,  Madonna  del  Baldacchino. 

This  picture  dates  from  the  period  of  his  intercourse  with  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo,  and  was  left  uncompleted  on  the  migration  of  the  master  to 
Borne  in  1609.    It  was  finally  completed  by  OiuUo  Bomano  and  others. 

164.  Pietro  Perugino,  Entombment  (Pietk),  painted  in  1495; 
161.  Bonifasio  /.,  Finding  of  Moses;  ^159.  Fra  Bartolomeo,. Bi%en 
Christ  among  the  four  Evangelists  (1616;  injured).  —  •ISS.  Ra- 
phael, Portrait  of  a  cardinal,  said  to  be  Card.  Dovlzl  da  Bibbiena 
(copy ;  the  original  at  the  Prado  in  Madrid). 

••151.  Raphael,  Madonna  della  Sedia  (or  Seggiola),  painted 
during  the  artist's  Roman  period.  " 

^In  this  picture  Raphael  returns  to  the  early  and  simple  subjects  of 
representation,  breathing  nothing  but  serene  happiness,  which  gladden 
the  artist  and  charm  the  beholder,  which  say  little  and  yet  possess  so 
deep  a  significance.  Florentine  forms  have  been  supplanted  by  Soman 
ones,  and  tender  and  clear  beauty  of  colouring  has  given  place  to  a  broad 
and  picturesque  style  of  laying  on  the  pigments.  ...  At  least  fifty  en- 
gravers have  tried  their  skill  upon  the  Madonna  della  Seiia,  and  photo- 
graphic copies  have  been  disseminated  by  thousands.  "No  other  picture 
of  Raphael  is  so  popular,  no  other  work  of  modem  art  so  well  known*.  — 

Springer, 

147.  D088O  Dossi  (Oiorgione^),  Nymph  pursued  by  a  satyr;  149. 
Pontormo  (more  probably  Ang.  Bronzino  ?),  Guidobaldo  II.,  Duke  of 
Urbino;  148.  D088O  Dossi,  Merry  party. 

Saloon  of  Jvpiteb.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
•18.  Titian,  <La  Bella  di  Tiziano',  painted  about  1536,  probably  the 
Duchess  Eleonora  of  Urbino,  represented  in  No.  606  and  No.  1117  in 
the  Ufflzi  (see  pp.  489, 492);  ••64.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Pleti(p.  539); 
133.  Salvator  Rosa,  Battle  (the  figure  on  the  left,  abote  tne  shield, 
with  the  word  Sard,  is  the  painter's  portrait);  131.  TintoreUo,  Vin- 
cenzo  Zeno.  —  1!25.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  St.  JVIark,  painted  under  the 
influence  of  Michael  Angelo  (ca.  1515);  Andrea  del  Sarto,  •124. 
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AzUnunclatioo,  123.  Madonna  in  glory  with  fonr  saints  (1520;  in- 
jitred)  ;'121, 128.  Moroni,  Portraits.  —  *243.  Velazquez]  Equestrian 
portrait  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain,  a  sketch  or  small  replica  of  the 
painting  at  the  Prado  (1636);  118.  A.  del  Sarto,  Portraits  of  the 
artist  and  his  wife  Lucrezia  del  Fede  (injnred);  ^45.  Raphael,  ^La 
Donna  Velata*  (the  lady  with  the  veil),  the  artist's  mistress,  painted 
about  1515  (injured);  *110.  Lor.  Lotto  (?),  The  Three  Periods  of 
Life  (retouched);  109.  Paris  Bordorte,  Portrait  (known  as  the  ^Nurse 
of  the  Medici  family');  111.  SaVoaXor  Rosa,  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

Saloon  op  Mars.  Ceiling-painting  hy  Pietro  da  Cortona,  — 
*i6.  Rembrandt,  'The  Rahhi',  portrait  of  an  old  man  (a  late  work ; 
ca.  1658);  *55.  Rubens,  *The  Four  Philosophers' :  Euhens  with  his 
brother  and  (r.)  two  unknown  scEolars  (ca.  f^l!!) ;  *83.  Tintoretto, 
Portrait  of  Luigi  Cornaro.  —  80.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Ves alius,  the 
anatomist  (injured). 

**86.  Rubens,  The  Terrors  of  War,  Mars  going  forth  (1638). 

An  admirably  preserved  and  wonderful  creation,  the  permanent  and 
unforgettable  frontispiece  to  the  Thirty  Yeara^  War,  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  one  and  only  artist  that  in  the  loftiest  sense  was  called  to  the 
work.  —  Bfirckhardt. 

94.  Raphael,  Holy  Family,  called  Madonna  deir  Impannata  (i.e. 
^with  the  linen  window'),  an  extension  of  an  originally  simpler  com- 
position and  largely  executed  by  pupils ;  93.  Rubens,  St.  Francis 
(a  youthful  work).  —  ^81.  A.  del  Sarto,  HfllyJFamily,  the  colouring 
most  delicately  blended ;  above,  139,  235.  Rubens,  Holy  Family ; 
♦82.  Van  JDyck,  Cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio,  aristocratic  and  easy 
(ca.  1624).  —  On  an  easel,  **92.  Tihan, portrait  known  as  'the 
Young  Englishman'  (a  very  striking  and  inleresting  type). 

Saloon  of  Apollo.  Ceiling-paintings  \)y  Pietro  da  Cortona  and 
Ciro  Ferri,  —  ♦e?.  Titian,  Magdalen  (ca.  1532),  painted  for  the 
Gonzaga  family. 

'It  is  clear  that  Titian  had  no  other  view  than  to  represent  a  hand- 
some girl.  He  displays  all  his  art  in  giving  prominence  to  her  shape.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  marks  of  haste  which  It  bears ,  it  displays  a  beauty 
of  such  uncommon  order  as  to  deserve  all  the  encomiums  which  can  be 
given  to  it'.  —  C.JbC, 

*66.  Andrea  del  Sarto ,  Portrait  of  himself  (?;  injured);  63. 
MurUlp^  Madonna ;  62.  A.  del  Sarto^  Holy  Family  (1521) ;  60.  Rem- 
brandt, "P6rtrari*'of  himself,  beardless  (about  1635);  *58.  A.  del 
8arto,  PietJi(1524);  57.  QiuUo  Romano  (l),  Copy  of  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna della  Lucertola  in  Madrid ;  56.  Murillo,  Madonna.  —  *54. 
Titian,  Pietro  Aretino,  the  celebrated  verse-writer  and  pamphleteer, 
a  work  described  by  Aretino  himself  as  a  *hideous  marvel*,  masterly 
in  its  characterization  (1545);  88,  87.  Andr.  del  Sarto,  History  of 
Joseph  (painted  on  lids  of  chests) ;  137.  Oiov,  da  San  Giovanni, 
The  hunters.  —  43.  Franciabigio,  Portrait  (1514). 

♦♦40.  Raphael,  Pope  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  Giulio  de*  Medici 
and  Lodovico  de'  Rossi,  not  undamaged,  but  still  justifying  Va- 
sari's  enthusiastic  praise  :    *No  master  has  ever  produced,  or  ever 
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will  produce,  anything  better'.  Gialio  Romano  shared  the  execu- 
tion, the  cardinal  to  the  right  of  the  pope  being  probably  by  him. 

*150.  Comelis  JamteM,  Charles  I.  of  England  and  his  consort 
Henrietta  Maria. 

Saloon  op  Ybnus.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  — 
20.  A,  Durer,  Adam,  with  the  Eve  (No.  1 ,  see  below),  probably 
only  copies  by  Hana  Baldung  Orien  of  the  originals  in  the  Mnseo 
del  Prado  at  Madrid :  *the  most  perfect  treatment  of  the  nade  yet 
produced  by  northern  art*  (Thausing).  140.  Oiul.  BugiardirU  (?}, 
Portrait  of  a  lady  (*La  Monaca*);  17.  Titian,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catha- 
rine (copy,  original  in  London);  15.  Salvator  Rosa,  Sea-piece.  — 
13.  MaiUo  Rosaelliy  Triumph  of  David ;  Ruben$,  **14.  Hay-harvest 
(near  Malines),  *9.  Ulysses  on  the  island_^f  the..Ph£acl2a8,  ap- 
pearing  to  Nausicaa.  '^^— '  4.  iSalvator  Bosa,  Harbour  at  sunrise ;  *79. 
Raphael^  Pope  Julius  II.  (copy,  from  the  studio  of  Titian) ;  over  the 
door,  3.  Tintoretto,  Cupid,  Venus,  andYulcan;  1.  A.  Diirer,  Eve, 
companion  piece  to  No.  20.  —  We  return  hence  to  the  Saloon  of 
the  Iliad,  and  thence  enter  the  — 

SALOON  OP  THE  Education  op  Jupitbb.  Ceiling-painting  by 
Catani,  —  Above  the  door,  256.  Fra  Bartolomeo ,  Holy  Family, 
resembling  Raphael's  Madonna  Canlgiani  at  Munich  (much  injured; 
the  original  is  in  the  Corsini  Gallery,  at  Rome) ;  257.  Bonifasio  II., 
Sibyl  prophesying  to  Augustus.  —  264.  Tintoretto,  Resurrection; 
*96.  CHstof.  AUoH,  Judith;  272.  A.  del  8arto,  John  the  Baptist 
(1523;  badly  restored).  —  Opposite,  246.  Boccaccio  Boee<uicinOy 
Gipsy;  248.  Tintoretto,  Descent  from  the  Cross.  —  255.  A.  de 
yHM(?),  Portrait. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Sala  dklla  Stufa.  The  frescoes, 
illustrating  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  are  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona^  ceiling-paintings  \>j  Matteo  Rosselli,  i^S2,  -^  Returning  hence  and 
traversing  a  short  passage,  we  observe  on  the  left  a  small  Bath  Boom, 
most  tastefully  fitted  np,  with  pavement  of  modern  Florentine  mosaic,  and 
four  small  statues  of  Venus  by  Oiovanni  Intom  and  Salvator e  Bongiovannu 

Saloon  of  Ulysses.  Ceiling-painting  by  Oasparo  Martellini, 
representing  the  return  of  Odysseus,  an  allusion  to  the  restoration 
of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.  after  the  revolution.  —  306. 
Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape ;  307.  A,  del  Sarto,  Madonna  with  saints 
(spoiled).  —  320.  Ag.  Carracci,  Landscape  (in  opaque  colours) ;  826. 
Titian  (not  Paris  Bordone) ,  Pope  Paul  III.  Famese  (original  at 
Naples). 

Saloom  op  Prometheus,  with  paintings  by  Giuseppe  Colignon, 
341.  Eusehio  di  San  Giorgio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

*343.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi ,  Madonna  and  Child ;  in  the  back- 
ground SS.  Joachim  and  Anna,  and  the  Nativity  of  Mary. 

*The  drawing  and  the  modelling  of  the  flesh  remind  us  that  the  age 
was  one  in  which  the  laws  of  bas-relief  were  followed  in  painting.^  —  C.AC. 

377.  Mariotto  Alhertinelli,  Ecce  Homo  (fresco).  —  358.  Dam. 
Mrlandaio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  replica  of  the  painting  in  the 
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Uffizi  Cp.  490) ;  348.  School  ofBoitieelU,  Madonna  and  angels ;  356. 
Ltica  Signorelli,  Holy  Family  and  St.  Catharine ;  365.  Mariotto  Alter- 
tinelliy  Holy  Family.  —  382.  Sodoma,  Portrait.  —  384.  Piero  Polla- 
iuolo,  St.  Sebastian.  —  The  — 

Gai/IiEbia  Poccbtti,  which  we  next  enter,  derives  its  name  from 
the  ceiling-paintings  by  Bernardino  Poccetti.  487.DoaaoDo«ai,  Repose 
on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  fine  landscape ;  ^495.  Titian,  Portrait 
of  Tommaso  Mosti  (152o).  Also,  Bust  of  Napoleon  I.,  by  Canova, 
—  From  the  Promethens  Room  we  next  enter  (to  the  right)  a  — 

CoBBiDOB,  ou  the  walls  of  which  are  a  number  of  miniature 
portraits  (16-18th  cent.)  and  some  good  paintings  of  the  15th  cent- 
ury. To  the  left:  ♦376.  Lor.  Costa,  Portrait  of  Giovanni  II.  Benti- 
voglio;  *375.  Mantegna,  Portrait  (apparently  an  early  copy?).  To 
the  right :  42.  Pietro  Perugino,  Mary  Magdalen ;  372.  5.  BotticeUi 
(more  probably  Andr,  del  Castagno?),  Portrait  of  a  youth;  44.  Style 
of  Raphael,  Portrait  of  a  youth. 

Saloon  o^  Justice.  *409.  Sebastian  del  Pionibo ,  Bust  of  a 
bearded  man,  in  the  artist's  later  Roman  style;  398.  Artemisia 
OentHescM,  Judith ;  403.  Bronsino,  Portrait  of  Duke  Cosimo  I. ;  408. 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Oliver  Cromwell  (sent  by  the  Protector  to  the  Grand- 
Duke  Ferdinand  II.). 

Saloon  op  Floba.  In  the  centre,  Venus  by  Canova.  Mb.Suster- 
mans,  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  II.  de'  Medici;  441,  421.  Oaspard 
Poussin,  Landscapes ;  423.  Titian,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (in- 
jured); 427.  FranciaUgio,  Calumny,  after  Apelles  (comp.  No.  1182, 
p.  491);  429.  J.  vanRuysdael,  Landscape  with  waterfall ;  *434. 
Ang,  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  an  engineer;  436,  416.  Q,  Poussin,  Land- 
scapes; 435.  Oiov.  di  San  Oiovanni,  The  cook ;  437.  Van  Dyck,  Re- 
pose on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (copy) ;  437.  Van  Dyck  (?),  Holy 
Family  with  angels. 

Saloon  of  thb  Childbbn  (Sala  d€  Putti).  Rachel  Ruysch,  451. 
Fruit,  455.  Fruit  and  flowers;  453.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape, 
known  as  *La  Pace'  (Injured) ;  above,  449,  452.  Paul  Bril,  Italian 
landscapes;  457.  H,  Dubbels,  Sea-piece;  462.  Jan  van  Huy sum, 
Flowers ;  *470.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape,  with  Diogenes  throwing 
away  his  drinking-cup  f-la  selva  dei  filosofi');  474,  Domenichino, 
Landscape,  with  Diana  and  Actaon ;  476.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Madonna. 

On  the  groundflooT  of  the  palace  are  the  Silver  Chamber  and 
Collection  of  Foroelain  (Museo  degli  Argenti  Antichi  e  delle  Cera- 
miche);  entrance  to  the  left  in  the  first  court;  adm.,  see  p.  464. 

Booh  I.  Vestments  of  popes  and  cardinals  belonging  to  the  hoase  of 
Medici;  plate  and  ivory  carYiuvs  of  the  school  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 

Boom  II.  Porcelain,  including  specimens  from  China  and  Japan.  Of 
the  European  factories  Ginori  (p.  553),  Capodimonte,  Sfevres,  Meissen,  and 
Vienna  are  especially  well  represented. 

Booh  III.  Allegorical  frescoes  by  Oiov.  di  San  Giovanni,  Franc.  Furini, 
and  other*.  Bronzes,  goldamiths'  work,  and  table  .-er vices,  mostly  from  the 
possession  of  the  Medici.  Beside  the  window  at  the  entrance  is  a  large 
bronze  Gracifiz  by  Giov.  da  Bologna;  also,  fine  Limoges  enamels  (i6th  cent.). 
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lat  Case  to  the  left:  Large  golden  dish,  with  a  representation  of  Orphem 
(ca.  1600).  Central  Case :  Four  golden  goblets  and  a  yaae  of  the  same  period. 
In  two  desk-cases  behind  are  5A  oval  fruit-dishes,  with  representations  of 
the  twelve  months  and  mythological  scenes.  On  tbe  end-wall,  Pietro  Tacea, 
Crttciflxion  (bronze). 

The  Boyal  Apartments  are  sumptuously  famished,  but  only 
those  on  the  first  floor  are  shown  to  the  public.  Adm.,  see  p.  464; 
a  staircase,  built  in  1862  by  Pocciantif  ascends  to  the  right  from 
the  first  court. 

We  first  enter  the  Ball  Boom,  which  is  richly  decorated  in  the  classi- 
cist style  (the  stucco  ornaments  by  Giocondo  Albertolli).  —  The  Sala  di 
Bona,  or  dining-room,  is  frescoed  by  Bern.  Poccetti.  «-  Next  come  the 
King's  private  apartments  in  the  classicist  style  (Madonna  by  A,  del  Bcarto, 
in  the  bedroom)  and  the  Queen's  apartments,  luxuriously  furnished  O^or- 
trait  of  a  duchess  of  Urbino  or  some  other  titled  lady,  by  TiHan^  in  the 
ante-room).  —  We  now  return  and  enter  the  State  Apartments  (Appartamento 
Ufficiale).  Boom  I.  BotiieelUj  ^So-called  Pallas,  painted  for  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent:  the  genius  of  the  House  of  Medici  grasping  a  Centaur  by  the 
hair,  perhaps  an  allegorical  representation  of  some  successfully  frustrated 
conspiracy.  BotticelUy  Madonna  in  the  bower  of  roses  (studio-piece) ;  Copy 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinct$  Bladonna  in  the  grotto.  In  the  Throne  Boom  are  some 
magnificent  Japanese  vases.  The  ante-room  (Anticamera)  contains  paint- 
ings by  J.  M.  J^attier  and  fine  tapestry.  In  the  banqueting-room  and  the 
gallery  are  a  few  ancient  statues ;  pretty  view  of  the  palace-court  and  the 
amphitheatre  (see  below). 

The  *Boboli  Garden  (^ReaU  Oiardino  di  BohoU,  PL  A-D,  7; 
adm.,  see  p.  464),  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  extends  in  terraces  up 
the  hill.  It  was  laid  out  by  Tribolo  in  1550,  under  Cosimo  I.,  and 
extended  by  Bern.  Buontalenti  and  Oiov.  da  Bologna^  and  commands 
a  succession  of  charming  views  of  Florence  with  its  palaces  and 
churches,  among  which  the  Pal.  Yecchlo,  the  dome  and  campanile 
of  the  cathedral,  and  the  tower  of  the  Badia  are  conspicuous.  The 
long  walks,  bordered  with  evergreens,  and  the  terraces,  adorned  with 
vases  and  statues,  attract  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  on  Sundays. 

On  passing  the  entrance  (Pi.  D,  6;  comp.  also  p.  540),  we  first 
observe,  in  a  straight  direction,  a  (Jbotto  with  four  unfinished 
statues  of  captives,  modelled  by  Michael  Angela  for  the  monument 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  In  the  background  is  a  statue  of  Venus  by  Qio- 
vanni  da  Bologna.  —  The  Maik  Path  sweeps  upwards  to  the  so- 
called  AmphitJkeatre  (PI.  0,  7),  an  open  space  at  the  back  of  the 
palace,  enclosed  by  oak-hedges  and  rows  of  seats,  whicb  was  formerly 
employed  for  festivities  of  the  court.  On  tbe  right,  a  handsome 
fountain,  in  the  centre,  an  Egyptian  obelisk  and  an  ancient  basin 
of  gray  granite.  Steep  paths  ascend  to  the  S.  from  the  amphitheatre 
to  the  Basin  of  Neptune  (PI.  C,  D,  7),  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
the  god  by  Stoldo  Lorenzi  (1565);  then,  higher  up,  the  statue  of 
Abbondanza,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  Pietro  Tacca,  erected  in 
1636  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  during  the  general  distress  in 
Italy  occasioned  by  war,  Tuscany  alone,  under  Ferdinand  II.,  re- 
velled in  plenty.  At  the  very  top  (gate-keeper  20  c.)  is  the  small 
GiABBiNO  DEL  Cavalibbb  ,  laid  out  by  Card.  Leopold  on  one  of 
Michael  Angelo's  bastions  (p.  549)  beside  the  Fortezza  di  Belvedere 
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(p.  548)  and  affording  beautiful  views.  —  The  alley  at  the  N.E. 
comei  of  the  Neptune  basin  leads  to  the  Casino  Belybdebe  (PI.  D,  7), 
from  the  lofty  roof  of  which  a  fine  ♦View  of  the  city  is  obtained 
(fee  16-20  c). 

We  now  return  to  the  Basin  of  Neptune  and  follow  the  alley 
leading  from  its  N.W.  corner  to  a  lawn,  also  affording  a  fine  view. 
We  may  descend  direct  from  this  point,  but  it  is  better  to  follow 
the  Viottolone  to  the  S.W.,  a  beautiful  cypress  avenue  adorned  with 
statues  and  leading  past  a  small  orangery  to  the  charming  Yasca 
13EI.I.'  IsoLOTTo  (PI.  B,  7).  In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  on  an  island 
planted  with  flowers,  rises  a  fountain  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue 
of  Oceanus  and  figures  of  three  river-gods  by  Oiovanni  da  Bologna. 
The  surrounding  walks  are  chiefly  embellished  with  *genre'  works. 

To  the  right  of  the  Oceanus  basin  a  broad  path,  parallel  with 
the  palace,  is  reached,  which  leads  past  a  lemon-house  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  Another  exit,  reached  by  a  side-path  diverging  to 
the  left,  Immediately  beyond  the  lemon-house  and  near  a  fountain 
with  Bacchus  on  the  lion,  leads  into  the  Via  Roman  a. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  ahove-mentioned  basin  are  the  Keale  Sonderie, 
or  Royal  Mewt  (PI.  B,  7,  8),  containing  a  collection  of  ancient  state-carriages 
(adm.  10-3;  permesso  in  the  ^Amministrazione'  of  the  Pal.  Pitti,  see  p.  464). 

At  Yia  Romana  19,  to  the  W.  of  the  PittiPalace,  is  the  lluBeum  of 
Natural  Science  (^Museo  di  Fisica  e  Storia  Naturale;  PI.  C,  6 ;  adm., 
see  p.  464),  founded  by  Leopold  I.,  and  since  greatly  extended. 

The  public  maseam  is  on  the  Skcond  Floor  ;  the  zoological  collections 
occupy  about  20,  the  botanical  8  rooms.  There  is  also  an  admirable  ana- 
tomical collection  in  12  rooms,  consisting  chiefly  of  preparations  in  wax, 
by  Clemente  Stuini  and  his  successors  the  two  CaUnzttoli  and  Cakunai. 

On  the  FiBST  Floor  (r.)  is  situated  the  Tribdna  op  Galileo,  inaugur- 
ated in  1841,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  at  Florence  of  the  principal 
scholars  of  Italy,  constructed  by  Giuseppe  Martelli,  and  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Oiuseppe  Bezzuoli,  Luigi  SdbatelU,  etc.,  illustrating  the  history 
of  Galileo,  Volta,  and  other  men  of  science ;  also  a  statue  of  Galileo  by 
A.  Costoli,  numerous  busts  of  celebrated  men,  and  mosaics  in  the  pavement, 
designed  by  Sabatelli,  and  executed  by  Oiov.  Bait.  Silvestri.  Along  the 
walls  are  six  cabinets  containing  Galileo^s  telescope  and  other  instru- 
ments of  historic  interest. 

Opposite  stands  the  ancient  church  of  San  Felice  (PI.  G,  6), 
with  a  fine  porch,  rebuilt  in  1467  by  Michdozzo  (?):  2nd  altar  to  the 
right,  Oiov.  della  Robbia  (?),  Pieti,  a  coloured  relief  in  terracotta; 
7th  altar  to  the  left,  Oiov.  da  San  Giovanni,  St.  Maximus  refreshing 
St.  Felix  with  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  above,  opposite  the  high-altar, 
OiottOf  Cruciflxlon. 

No.  9,  Piazza  San  Felice,  is  the  Cata  Cm'di,  in  which  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  lived  from  1848  till  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1861  (tablet).    See  her  poem,  ^Gasa  Guidi  Windows'. 


Immediately  adjoining  the  Ponte  alU  Orazie  (PI.  E,  F,  6,  t* 
p.  471)  is  the  Piazza  de'  Mozzi,  in  which  (No.  6)  rises  the  Falaszo 
Toxrigiani  (PI.  E,  7),  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo 
and  others,  but  disfigured  by  alterations. 
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In  tlie  neighbouring  Via  db'  Babdi  (PL  D,  E,  6, 7)  rises  the  Bmall 
ehuTcli  of  Santa  Luoia  bei  Magnoli  (PI.  E,  7),  containing  a  telUi 
"by  the  DeUa  Robbia  aboye  the  door,  and  an  Annnnciation  by  Job, 
del  SeUaio  (Ist  altar  on  the  left).  —  The  Palazzo  CanigiofU^  No,  22i»  J 
adjoining  the  church,  dates  from  the  15th  cent,  and  has  a  fl]Ul| 
court.  —  Farther  on,  No.  26,  is  the  PalazM  Capponi,  originaltf 
Gothic,  built  for  Niccol5  da  Uzzano  (p.  468)  by  Bieei  di  Lorenvo  (it 

A  little  to  the  S.W.,   at  No.  13  Via  della  Costa  San  Giorgio,  is 
House  o/Ocaa.'o  (PL  E,  7j.    The  street  ends  on  the  S.W.  at  the  Porta  i 
Qiorgio  (PI.  D,  7),  which  is  adorned  with  freicoes  of  the  lith  eentary. 
Above  the  Boboli  Garden  (p.  546)  rises  the  Fortezta  di  Belvedere  (PI.  D, ' 
now  a  barrack),  constructed  in  ld£0  by  Buonialenti  to  protect  the  Pit 
Palace.  —  From  the  Porta  S.  Giorgio  the  Via  San  Leonardo  leads  to  ttj 
S.  to  the  Viale  dei  Colli  (see  below)  and  the  Villa  Poggio  Imperiale  (p.  55C^ 
To  the  left,  jast  outride  the  gate,  is  the  little  chnrch  of  San  Leonardo  j 
Areetri  (t.e.  arce  veteri;  PI.  D,  8;  generally  closed;  bell  on  the  right),  f 
pnlpit  of  which  is  embellished  with  carious  reliefs  of  about  1200  from  I 
demolished  church  of  San  Piero  Scheraggio  (beside  the  Pal.  VecchioJ. 

The  LuNGAKNo  Sebbisto&i,  between  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  and^ 
Porta  San  Niccold,    contains  the  monument  of  Prince  Demidoff 
(PL  F,  7),  a  wealthy  Russian  to  whose  philanthropy  Florence  was 
much  indebted,  by  Bartolini  (1870). 

Farther  on  is  the  church  of  San  Kiecold  (PI.  F,  7),  founded  about 
the  year  1000.  The  sacristy  contains  a  Madonna  della  Gin  tola  by 
Al.  BaldovinetU,  1450  (in  the  lunette).  In  1530,  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  town  to  the  Medici  (p.  469),  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to 
have  lain  concealed  for  a  time  in  the  tower  of  this  church.  —  From 
the  Porta  San  Miniato  (PI.  F,  8),  behind  San  Niccold,  a  path  with  old 
'Stations  of  the  Gross*,  ascends  beneath  old  cypresses  to  the  Monte 
alle  Croei  (p.  549). 

To  the  E.  is  the  Piazza  delle  Molina  (PI.  G,  8),  with  the  well- 
preserved  Porta  San  Niccolb  (1327),  beyond  which  a  path  ascends 
through  pleasure-grounds  to  the  Plazzale  Michelangelo  (p.  549). 

65.  Environs  of  Florence. 

The  heights  surrounding  Florence  afford  many  ch  rming  yiews  of  thai 
city  and  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  edifices  erected  on  iheax  also  f 
deserve  notice.  The  afternoon  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  excursions, ! 
as  the  city  and  environs  are  often  veiled  in  haze  in  the  forenoon.    Only 
the  mo3t  important  excursions  are  described  below  \  those  who  spend  some 
time  in  Florence  may  consult  'I  Dintorni  di  Firenze\   by  Oiddo  Oarrood 
(Florence;  1881).  —  When  time  is  limited  the  excursions  a  and  b  may  ht 
combined  in  a  single  circular  tour  as  follows  (by  carriage,  including  ataf, 
2^3  hrs.,  on  foot  3-4  hrs.).    Drive  from  the  Porta  Bomana  (PI.  A,  7)  via 
Poggio  Imperiale  to  the  Torre  al  Gallo  (p.  550),  thence  descend  the  Visit 
dei  Colli  to  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo  (p.  549i  and  San  Miniato  (p.  b^ 
and,  finally,  return  to  the  Porta  Bomana  by  the  Viale  dei  Colli.    The  most 
interesting  stage,  from  the  Porta  Bomana  to  the  Piazza  Michelangelo,  may 
be  accomplished  on  foot  in  »/4  hr.  —  Carriage,  see  p.  460. 

(a,)  One  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Italy  is  the  hilly  road  con- 
structed since  1868  from  plans  by  the  engineer  Qius,  Poggi(d.  1901), 
and  called  the  ""^Yiale  dei  Colli.   It  begins  at  the  Porta  Bomana 
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(PI.  A,  7  'y  omnibas,  see  p.  461),  ascends  the  heights  in  windings 
under  the  name  of  Viale  MaehiaveUi  (PI.  A,  B,  7,  8),  and,  beyond 
the  large  circular  PiazzaU  Qcdileo  (386  ft. ;  comp.  PI.  C,  8),  is 
continued  as  the  Viale  Oalileo  (side-path  to  the  Tone  al  Gallo,  see 
p.  651)  along  the  slopes  to  San  Miniato  and  the  Piazsale  Michelangelo 
(see  below).  Lastly,  under  the  name  of  ViaU  Michelangelo  (PI.  G, 
H,  8),  it  descends  in  a  long  curve  to  the  river,  where  it  terminates 
at  the  Ponte  in  Ferro,  near  the  Barriera  San  Niccol5  (PI.  H,  8). 
This  road,  which  is  60  ft.  wide  and  nearly  3^/4  M.  in  length,  is 
bordered  with  charming  pleasure-grounds,  containing  bays,  elms, 
sycamores,  and  hedges  of  roses,  over  which  delightful  views  are 
obtained.  —  Part  of  the  Yiale  dei  Colli  is  traversed  by  the  electric 
tramway  No.  8  (p.  460).  The  Piazzale  Michelangelo  and  San  Miniato 
are,  however,  more  speedily  reached  from  the  Porta  S.  Niccold 
(p.  548),  which  is  passed  by  the  electric  tramway  No.  7  (p.  460). 

Near  San  Miniato  the  road  passes  the  large  *PiazzaIe  Hiohel- 
angelo  (340  ft. ;  PI.  F,  G,  8),  forming  a  kind  of  projecting  terrace 
6  min.  from  the  Porta  S.  Niccold  (p.  548).  In  the  Piazzale  (caf^- 
restaurant)  rises  a  bronze  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  David  (p.  521), 
the  pedestal  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  four  periods  of  the  day 
(p.  528).  Charming  ♦View  :  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  hill,  lies  Fiesole ; 
then  the  city  with  S.  Croce,  the  Cathedral,  S.  Lorenzo,  the  Pal.Vec- 
chio,  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  the  Lungarno ;  to  the  left  are  the  villa- 
covered  heights,  the  Fortezza  del  Belvedere,  and  the  Monte  Ollveto. 

San  Miniato,  with  its  conspicuous  light-coloured  marble  facade, 
on  the  hill  to  the  S.E.  of  Florence,  may  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes 
by  the  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Yiale  Galileo  (see  above), 
just  before  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo,  or  by  the  path  with  the 
^Stations  of  the  Cross'  (p.  548).  The  footpath  passes  the  secularized 
Franciscan  monastery  of  San  Salvatore  or  San  Francesco  al  Monte 
(PL  F,  Q,  8),  with  a  church  erected  by  Cronaca  in  1476-1504,  the 
simple  and  chaste  proportions  of  which  were  deservedly  praised  by 
Michael  Angelo,  who  called  it  *la  bella  villanella'.  On  the  high- 
altar  is  a  Crucifixion  with  SS.  Mary,  John,  and  Francis,  and  above 
the  left  side-portal,  a  Pietit  in  the  style  of  Oiov,  della  Rohhia,  in 
painted  terracotta.  —  "We  now  ascend  towards  the  gateway  of  the 
old  fortiflcations,  constructed  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1529  as  engineer 
to  the  republic,  and  defended  by  him  during  an  eleven  months' 
siege  of  the  city  by  the  Imperial  troops.  Duke  Cosimo  I.  converted 
the  hill  into  a  regular  fort  in  1552.  Visitors  ring  at  the  gate  and 
bestow  a  gratuity  of  15-20  c.  on  leaving.  The  church  and  the  whole 
hill,  the  so-called  Monte  alle  Croci^  have  been  used  since  1839  as 
a  Burial  Oround  (fine  views,  especially  from  the  S.  wall  of  the 
cemetery). 

The  church  of  *Sazi  Miniato  al  Monte  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  Tuscan -Romanesque  style  which  flourished  in  Pisa 
and  Florence,  and  probably  diites  mainly  from  the  11th  century. 
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It  iB  a  Btractare  of  noble  proportions,  with  nave  and  aisles,  wlthont 
a  transept,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  tmly  elassical  edifice.  Tlie 
elegantly-incmsted  facade  dates  from  the  11th,  the  mosaics  (re- 
peatedly restored)  with  which  it  is  adorned  from  the  heginning  of 
the  13th  century.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  by  Baeeio  dCAgnolo  in  1519. 

The  iMTBKioa  (closed  on  San.  afternoon)  contains  12  colamiia  and  3 
triple  piers  of  greyish  green  marble,  and  its  open  roof  (1857)  is  tastefoUv 
re-4ecorated  in  the  original  style.  The  beautiful  niello  pavement  (exe- 
cuted in  1207>  also  deserves  inspection.  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is 
the  monument  of  Oiiueppe  Oiutti,  the  satirist  (d.  1850). 

AiBLXs.  On  the  wall  on  the  right,  Enthroned  Madonna  and  six  sainta 
by  Paolo  di  Ste/ano  (1436)}  on  the  left,  a  Madonna  with  saints  and  a 
Crucifixion,  of  the  beginning  of  the  i5th  century.  In  the  Lsft  Aisls  is 
the  Chapel  of  San  Oiacomo,  constructed  in  1461-67  by  Antonio  Rostellino  and 
containing  his  masterpiece,  the  ^Monument  of  Cardinal  Jacopo  of  Portugal 
(d.  1459),  above  which  is  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  medallion  lield  by 
two  angels.  The  frescoes  are  by  Alessio  Baldovinetti  and  Ant.  Poltaiuolo; 
on  the  ceiling,  four  Virtues  by  Luca  delta  Bobbia.  —  In  the  17a vx,  be- 
tween the  flignts  of  steps  (16)  ascending  to  the  choir,  is  a  chapel  con- 
structed in  1448  by  Mickelozzo  for  Piero  de'  Medici;  on  the  frieze  appears 
the  device  of  the  Medici,  consisting  of  three  feathers  in  a  diamond-ring 
with  the  legend  ^Semper'.  The  spacious  *Cbtpt,  to  which  a  flight  of 
seven  steps  descends,  does  not  rest  on  the  four  columns  which  are  pro- 
longed into  the  choir  above,  but  on  28  smaller  columns  of  graceful  form, 
some  of  them  ancient.  Beneath  the  altar  here  is  the  tomb  of  San  Miniato 
(d.  234).  —  The  front-wall  of  the  crypt,  the  screen  of  the  Ghoib,  the  apse^ 
the  whole  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  pulpit  present  beautiful  specimens  of 
incrusted  marble-work  (11th  cent.).  —  The  upper  part  of  the  Apss  is 
adorned  with  a  mosaic  of  Christ,  with  the  Madonna  and  San  Miniato,  exe- 
cuted in  1297  (?),  restored  in  1860.  The  Ave  windows  under  the  arches 
are  closed  with  translucent  slabs  of  marble.  Over  an  altar  on  the  right  is 
an  old  portrait  of  San  Giovanni  Gualberto  (p.  669).  —  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  choir  is  the  Saoribtt  (closed),  erected  in  1387  in  the  Gothic  style, 
adorned  with  sixteen  (freely  restored)  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Bene* 
diet  (his  youth,  ordination  at  Subiaco,  miracles)  by  Spinello  ArtUno  (d. 
1410).    Below  them,  admirable  inlaid  work  in  wood  (1472). 

(b.)  Poooio  Impebialb  and  Torre  al  Gallo.  Outside  the 
Porta  Romana  (PI.  A,  7;  omn.,  p.  461  j  steam-tramway  to  the  Cer- 
tosa,  p.  460),  to  the  right  of  the  Viale  del  Colli  (p.  548),, is  &  fine 
avenue  of  lofty  cypresses  and  evergreen  oaks,  interspersed  with  fonr 
mutilated  statues  from  the  old  facade  of  the  cathedral* (P-  479), 
leading  past  the  tramway-stations  of  Poggio  Imperiale  and  Oelso- 
mino  (p.  551).  In  20  min.  it  reaches  the  Villa  Poggio  Imperiale 
(390  ft.),  thus  named  and  almost  entirely  fitted  up  by  Magdalena  of 
Austria,  wife  of  Cosimo  II.,  in  1622.  The  handsome  edifice  has 
been  occupied  since  1864  by  the  Istituto  dtUa  Santissima  Annun- 
tiatay  a  girls'  school,  and  is  not  accessible. 

From  Poggio  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  Yia  San  Leonardo 
(p.  548),  and  then,  at  the  fork,  follow  the  Via  del  Plan  di  Qiullaii 
to  the  right,  passing  the  Beale  Osservatorio  Astronomico,  and  reach 
(74  br.)  the  small  Piazza  di  Voltasanminiato,  in  Arcetrij  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  where  the  road  again  divides.  We  ascend  slightly  in 
a  straight  direction  by  a  footpath  to  the  (2  min.)  old  Torre  al  Oallo 
(625  ft. ;  80  called  after  a  family  named  C^alli},  which  was  restored  in 
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1904-6  in  the  style  of  tlie  14th  cent,  by  Signer  Bardlni  (tickets  of 
admission  at  the  Palazzo  Bardlni,  Piazza  del  Mozzi  1  j  p.  547).  The 
platfoim  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  from  which  Galileo  (p.  436)  is  said 
to  have  made  several  important  astronomical  ohseivations,  affords 
a  splendid  *PanoTama  of  Florence  and  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  ex- 
tending on  the  E.  to  the  mountains  of  Pratomagno  (best  by  evening 
light).  —  From  the  small  piazza  mentioned  at  p.  650  the  Via  della 
Torre  al  Gallo  and  Via  di  Giramontino  (views)  descend  in  ^4  ^r«  to 
the  Vlale  del  Colli  (station  of  the  electrio  tramway,  p.  460),  whence 
we  may  proceed  to  the  right  to  (10  min.)  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo 
and  San  Miniate  (comp.  Map). 

The  Via  del  Plan  de'  Giollari,  oQentioned  at  p.  550,  mnning  to  the  8.  from 
the  Piazza  di  Voltasanminiato  leads  to  (7  min.)  the  Villa  of  Galileo,  marked 
by  a  bnst  and  inscription,  where  the  great  astronomer  passed  the  last 
years  of  his  life  (1631-42),  snrroanded  by  a  few  faithful  friends  and  lat* 
terly  deprived  of  sight,  and  where  he  was  visited  by  his  illnstrions  con- 
temporary Milton.  —  The  road  then  ascends  in  windings  vi^  the  Pian  de' 
Ginllari  (575  ft.)  to  the  church  of  Santa  Margheriia  a  Montici  (665  ft.)  and 
to  the  Vaia  Morrocehi^  where  Francesco  Ouiceiardini  is  said  to  have  finished 
his  history  of  Italy.  Here  too,  on  i2th  Aug.,  1530,  the  Florentines,  who 
had  been  betrayed  by  their  general  Malatesta  Baglione,  signed  the  artioles 
by  which  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  Imperial  troops  and  thus  became 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Medici.  From  that  event  the  house  derives  its 
name  Villa  delU  Bugie  (^villa  of  lies'). 

(c.)  La  Cebtosa  lies  on  the  monotonous  highroad  to  Siena,  3  M. 
from  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  A,  7 ;  steam-tramway  thence,  see  No.  1, 
p.  460;  also  omnibus  every  ^2  ^^  ^  c.;  carr.  6  fr.,  vi&  Poggio 
Imperiale  a  little  more).  The  steam-tramway  ascends  from  the  Porta 
Romana  via  Poggio  Imperiale  (p.  660)  to  OeUomino,  where  it 
unites  with  the  electric  line  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (No.  8,  p.  460). 
At  Due  Strode  it  reaches  the  highroad  to  the  Oertosa.  —  Farther  on, 
to  the  right,  is  the  Protestant  Cemetery  of  Florence  (also  used  by 
members  of  the  Greek  church),  beyond  which  are  the  village  of 
Oalluzso  (several  unpretending  trattorie,  with  gardens)  and,  a  little 
farther  on ,  the  brook  Ema,  On  the  hill  of  Montacuto,  which  is 
clothed  with  cypresses  and  olive-trees,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ema  with  the  Oreve  and  6  min.  above  the  road,  rises  the  imposing 
CertOBa  di  Yal  d'Ema  (376  ft.).  The  monastery  was  founded  in  1341 
by  Niecolb  AcciaioZt,  a  Florentine  who  had  settled  at  Naples  and 
there  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  trading.  A  monk  (1-2  pers.  50  c.) 
shows  the  churches  and  the  monastery  with  its  cloisters. 

From  the  anterior  court  we  first  enter  the  Sids-Chusch,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  the  earliest  building,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Or- 
cagTMy  with  several  small  paintings  of  the  school  of  Oiotio^  including  a 
good  Trinity  (r.),  and  also  an  altar-piece  by  Cigoli  (St.  Francis  receiving 
the  stigmata).  —  A  staircase  descends  hence  to  the  Lowes  Chdbch,  with 
the  tombs  of  the  Aeeiaioli.  In  the  chapel  immediately  in  front  of  us  are 
the  mural  monument  of  Niccolo  Aeeiaioli  (d.  1366),  founder  of  the  church, 
by  Orcagna  (?),  and  three  Gothic  monumental  slabs,  the  best  of  which  is 
that  of  the  youthfal  Lor.  Aeeiaioli  (d.  1363).  The  side-chapel  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance  contains  the  Renaissance  monument  (restored  in  1660)  of 
Cardinal  Angelo  Aeeiaioli  (d.  1409).  —  We  then  return  and  enter  (to  the 
left)  the  choir  of  the  Main  Chubcq,  which  has  a  magxuflcent  pavement  and 
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fine  carved  sUUb  of  1590.  Over  the  altar  is  the  Death  of  St.  Bruno,  a  fresco 
by  Bern.  PoeceUi.  —  To  the  left  are  the  small  Gloibtsbs,  with  stained 
glass  in  the  0tyle  of  Oiovanm  da  Udine.  —  To  the  right  in  the  Chaptkk 
Hoobb:  Mariotto  AtbtrtineUi,  Gmciflxion  (fresco  of  1506);  monument  of 
the  Carfhufian  Leonardo  Buonafede  by  Frane.  da  JSangallo  (1545).  —  We 
next  enter  the  Mohastxst  Oaboxh,  which  also  serves  as  a  burial-ground, 
and  is  surrounded  by  handsome  cloisters.  At  the  sides  are  18  mostly  empty 
cells,  which  enclose  the  building  like  pinnacles.  The  projecting  Tbsrack 
on  the  K.  side  commands  a  picturesque  view  of  the  hills  of  Florence  and 
Fiesole.  —  We  visit  the  Rbfbctort,  which  contains  a  tasteful  lectern  of 
the  15th  cent.,  then,  beyond  the  small  Gloistkrs  in  the  style  of  Brunel- 
leschi,  reach  the  West  Tbkbaoe,  which  overlooks  the  vaUey  of  the  Gieve. 

(d.)  MoMTB  Oliybto  AMD  Bbllosovabso.  Abont  ^3  M.  beyond 
the  Porta  San  Frediano  (PI.  B,  4 ;  omnibus,  p.  461)  the  *Via  di 
Monte  Oliveto'  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Empoli  and  Pisa  road, 
and  in  V2  ^'  more  it  reaches  the  entrance  to  the  garden  of  the  Badia 
di  Ban  Bartolomeo  di  Monte  OUveto  (270  ft.)  founded  in  1334  (key 
next  door,  No.  10;  fee  20-30  c).  A  slight  eminence  here,  planted 
with  cypresses,  commands  an  admirable  view,  now  somewhat  inter- 
rupted by  trees.  —  The  monastery -buildings  are  now  used  as  a 
military  hospital.  The  church,  restored  in  the  style  of  Michel ozzo 
in  1472,  possesses  frescoes  by  Poceetti.  In  the  priesVs  house  are  the 
remains  of  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper  by  Sodoma, 

From  the  Monte  Oliveto  the  Via  di  Monte  OliTOto  leads  to  the 
S. ,  crossing  a  small  square  and  passing  several  houses,  to  (1/2  M.) 
the  Piazza  di  Bellosguardo.  Thence  the  short  Via  Roti-Mlchelozzi 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  Villa  BelloBgnardo,  near  the  entrance  of 
which  we  obtain  one  of  the  finest  ♦Views  of  Florence.  Adjacent  is 
the  VUla  dtW  Ombrellino  (formerly  Segni)^  occupied  by  Galileo  in 
1617-31,  and  now  marked  by  his  bust.  —  We  return  to  the  Porta 
San  Frediano  from  the  above-mentioned  square  by  the  Via  di  Bello- 
sguardo (to  the  E.),  the  Via  di  San  Francesco  di  Paola  (PI.  A,  6), 
and  the  Viale  Petrarca  (to  the  left). 

(e.)  The  Gascuie,  or  park  of  Florence,  lies  to  the  W.,  beginning 
at  the  Piazza  degli  Zuavi  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2),  and  is  about  2  M.  in 
length,  but  of  moderate  breadth,  being  bounded  by  the  Amo  and 
the  Mugnone  (p.  564).  It  affords  delightful  and  refreslilng  walks 
to  the  traveller  fatigued  with  sight-seeing;  in  the  more  distant 
parts  it  is  covered  with  woods.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  farm  to 
which  it  once  belonged  (cascina  se  dairy).  In  the  proper  season  it 
is  a  fashionable  rendezvous  in  the  late  afternoon,  particularly  for 
driving.  —  Outside  the  town,  immediately  to  the  left,  is  a  small 
Cafi  BestauranU  —  About  the  middle  of  the  Cascine  is  a  large  open 
space,  the  Piazxale  del  Be  (where  a  military  band  plays  on  Sun.  and 
festivals  in  summer),  with  the  Casino  delle  Cascine^  a  frequented 
caf^-restaurant.  The  park  terminates  about  1  M.  farther  on  at  the 
monument  of  the  Bajah  ofHolapore  (d.  1870),  whose  body  was  burnt 
at  this  spot.  Fine  view  of  the  W.  environs  of  Florence,  with  its 
thick  sprinkling  of  villas.  —  Electric  Tramway ,  see  No.  2,  p.  460; 
also  Omnibua  to  the  Porta  al  Prato  (PL  B^  C,  4),  see  p.  461. 
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On  the  same  road  lies  Foggio  a  Caiano  (steam-tramway  from  Piazza 
della  Stazione,  see  p.  460;  a  pleasant  drive  of  iVs  hr.;  permessi  for  the 
villa  at  the  'Amministrazione'  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  p.  46i).  The  Trattoria 
Tramway  affords  good  country-fare.  At  the  end  of  the  village  (130  ft.) 
stands  the  Villa,  built  about  1480  for  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  by  Oiuliano 
da  Sangallo  in  a  simple  rustic  style,  and  still  entirely  without  modern 
additions.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  old  park  and  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Tuscan  mountains.  It  is  now  a  royal  possession.  The  chief 
room  of  the  2nd  story  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1521 ; 
Gsesar  receiving  the  tribute  of  Egypt),  Franciabigio  (Triumph  of  Cicero), 
^Pontormo,  Allegory  of  the  Four  Seasons,  and  Alets.  Allori  (Flamininus  in 
Greece,  and  Scipio  in  the  house  of  Syphax,  1580) ;  the  subjects  typify  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Hedici  as  narrated  by  Paolo  Giovio.  The  loggia  has 
a  fine  stucco-ceiling.  —  From  Poggio  a  Caiano  to  Empoliy  see  p.  441. 

The  electric  railway  to  Sesto  (Xo.  8;  p.  460)  proceeds  first  to  Ponte 
a  B^redi  (railway-station,  see  p.  457),  with  the  ancient  church  of  Santo 
Sttfano  in  Pane.  To  the  N.E.,  about  2  M.  from  Rifredi,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  lies  the  Villa  Uedicea  in  Gareggi,  the  property  of  the  grand- 
dnkea  down  to  1780  (adm.  only  when  the  proprietor.  Prof.  Segr^,  is  in  re- 
sidence; fee  V*  fr.).  The  villa  was  erected  by  Miehelozzo  {f)  for  the  first 
Gosimo,  who  terminated  his  brilliant  career  in  1464  at  this  house,  which 
still  practically  retains  its  original  form.  This  was  also  once  a  favourite 
seat  of  the  Platonic  Academy  (p.  •470),  which  met  in  the  noble  loggia. 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  also  died  at  Careggi  (1492),  after  Savonarola  had  re- 
fused him  absolution  because  he  would  not  restore  her  liberty  to  Florence. 
Fine  view,  especially  from  the  projecting  passage  below  the  roof.  Frescoes 
by  Pontormo  and  Bromino  and  a  number  of  portraits  recall  the  famous 
past  of  the  villa;  in  the  garden-loggia  are  a  fine  terracotta  relief  of  the 
Resurrection,  by  A.  Verrocchio  (ca.  1460),  and  a  fresco  by  0.  F.  Watte. 

About  halfway  between  the  Villa  Medicea  and  Castello  (see  below), 
is  the  Beale  letituto  dslla  Qiuiete^  a  girls'  school,  with  admirable  sculptures 
by  the  Della  Robbia  (including  a  terracotta  replica  of  Verrocchio^s  Doubting 
Thomas),  and  paintings  by  Botticelli  (?)  and  Ghirlandaio.  —  A  few  yards 
farther  on  is  the  VWa  Qwsrto^  with  beautiful  gardens,  erected  for  Duke 
Gosimo  I.  by  Tribolo,  now  in  the  possession  of  Countess  Stroganoff. 

To  the  N.W  of  Rifredi,  3/*  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  railway-station  of 
Castello  and  Vz  ^-  fi^om  the  village  of  Castello  (stopped  at  by  the  Sesto 
tramway  if  previous  notice  be  given  to  the  conductor),  is  the  Villa  Beale 
di  Fetraia,  owned  by  the  Brunelleschi  in  the  14th  cent,  but  remodelled 
by  Buontalenti  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1575  for  the  Card.  Ferdinando 
de'  Hedici.  It  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  royal  residence  (permesso  at  the  Pal. 
Pitti),  and  is  provided  with  a  curious  modern  adaptation  of  a  Roman 
^atrium\  The  interior  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Volterrano  (1686)  and 
contains  an  unimportant  iJtar-pieoe  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  delightful 
gardens  contain  a  fine  oak,  400  years  old,  with  a  platform  among  its 
branches  which  used  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  Victor  Emmanuel  IL  — 
Immediately  to  the  W.  (4  min.  from  the  tramway- station  in  Castello)  lies 
the  Villa  Seale  di  Casteilo»  with  an  uninteresting  chateau  and  a  beautiful 
park  (ring  at  No.  3,  to  the  left  of  the  chateau;  permesso  obtained  at  the 
same  time  as  that  for  the  Villa  Petraia,  whence  the  visitor  is  conducted 
to  the  Villa  Castello;  fee  1  fr.).  Each  villa  possesses  a  fine  fountain  by 
Tribolo,  with  statues  by  Giov.  da  Bologna. 

In  2)occ<a,  about  IV4M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  rail.  stat.  of  Sesto  (p.  457), 
is  the  great  maaifattura  Ginori,  founded  by  the  Marchese  Carlo  Ginori  in 
1785  for  the  making  of  majolica  (Meissen  1710,  Vienna  1720,  S6vres  1738), 
and  now  belonging  to  the  Society  Ceramica  RicJutrd-Ginori.  Since  the  closing 
of  the  Naples  pottery  in  1806  this  factory  has  produced  porcelain  in 
the  Capodimonte  style,  and  In  1847  it  successfully  revived  the  ancient 
majolica  manufacture  in  the  style  of  Faenza,  Gubbio,  and  Urbino.  It 
also  produces  excellent  copies  of  Delia  Robbia  work.  The  show-rooms 
and  collections  of  the  firm  are  worth  seeing  (open  in  winter  9.30-12  and 
2.30-4.30,  in  summer  8-11  and  2.30-5.30);  permessi  in  the  depdt  of  the  factory, 
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in  Florence  (d.  462).  Tbe  work-rooms  are  not  shown.  —  By  taking  the 
tramway  to  Sesto,  we  pass  the  villa  of  Marehete  Coni,  the  celebrated 
exporter  of  plants,  which  is  interesting  to  botanists  and  horticnltnralists 
(permessi  at  Via  OhibeUina  67). 

Sesto  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Monte  Morello  (9065  ft.; 
there  and  back  6-7  hrs.)-  We  go  Ti&  Docda  (p.  533)  to  (li/s  hr.)  U 
MolhuL,  whence  we  proceed  to  the  left,  vi&  MorellOy  to  (25  min.)  ChttOdo^ 
where  the  easier  of  the  two  paths  to  the  summit  diverges  beyond  the  church. 
Passing  (10  min.)  a  cattle-shed  (to  the  left),  we  reach  the  S.E.  peak,  La 
Ctuaeeia  (9030  ft.),  which  is  crowned  with  a  rained  convent  and  commands 
an  extensive  and  splendid  view.  The  highest  peak,  named  £*J.«a,  is 
reached  in  V«  hr.  more.  In  retaming  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.E.  via 
Pattmo  to  the  rail.  stat.  of  VaffUa  (p.  431)  or  we  may  follow  the  ridge 
to  the  S.B.  to  the  Pogifio  da  Giro  (2455  ft.)  and  go  on  to  Florence  vii 
CiuHgUwiUy  Cercina,  and  Careggi  (p.  553). 

(f,)  FiBSOLB,  on  the  height  about  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Florence, 
may  be  reached  by  walkers  In  I1/2  hi.  The  most  convenient  of  the 
various  routes  Is  offered  by  the  electric  tramway  (No.  4;  p.  460; 
best  views  on  the  right).  The  steep  old  road  between  San  Domenico 
and  Flesole  should  be  traversed  once  at  least  on  foot  for  tbe  sake 
of  the  beautiful  views.  (Visit  to  the  Baiia,  see  p.  552.)  Those 
who  go  by  carriage  (about  8  fr. ;  comp.  p.  460)  should  stipulate  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  Badia ;  the  return  may  be  made  from  Flesole 
vl&  Vineigliata  (p.  557)  and  Ponte  a  Men$ola  (p.  557;  one-horse 
carr.  about  10-12  fr.).  —  The  tramway  leads  from  the  Piazza  del 
Daomo  through  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata  (PI.  G,  3,  4;  p.  509) 
and  the  Piazza  Savonarola  (PI.  I,  2)  to  the  Barriera  della  Querce^ 
where  the  precincts  of  the  city  are  left.  It  then  crosses  tbe  railway 
to  Rome  and  ascends  to  San  OervasiOj  soon  affording  a  fine  view 
of  the  hills  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Amo.  Beyond  Le  Lune  (*Hdt- 
Pens.  Le  Lune,  pens.  6-9  fr.)  the  route  winds  up  through  a  pictur- 
esque hilly  district  to  San  Domenioo  (see  belowj. 

Pbdbstriahs  proceed  by  the  Plana  Oavonr  (PI.  H,  I,  1),  where  a 
triumphal  arch,  erected  in  1739,  commemorates  the  entry  of  G^rand-dnke 
Francis  11.,  to  the  Barriera  delle  Care  (comp.  PI.  I,  1;  omn.,  see  p.  461) 
and  ascend  the  Via  Boccaccio  to  the  N.B.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mng- 
nofM,  an  insignificant  stream.  The  ViUa  Palmieri,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  where  Queen  Victoria  resided  in  18^,  is  passed  on 
the  right.  Boccaccio  makes  this  the  residence  of  the  narrators  in  his 
^Decamerone^  during  the  plague  in  1348.  [The  Villa  Oherardo  or  JRom,  on 
the  way  to  Settignano  (p.  657),  is  supposed  to  have  heen  the  first  meeting- 
place  of  the  story-tellers,  whence  they  afterwards  migrated  by  a  path 
'full  west'  to  the  Villa  Palmieri.]  The  road  then  ascends  rapidly  between 
garden-walls  to  San  Domenico,  —  Another  route  for  walkers  ascends  friim 
the  Barriera  della  Querce  (see  above)  to  the  N.B.  by  the  Via  delle  Fdrbici, 
over  the  hill  of  Forbici,  passing  the  SerbaMo  della  Queree  (1.)  and  the 
Villa  Dante  (1.).  The  latter,  which  was  owned  by  the  Dante  family  about 
1300,  was  remodelled  by  the  Portinari  (p.  483)  in  the  15th  cent,  and  now 
belongs  to  Signor  Bondl.  Following  the  Via  della  Pianola  we  reach  iSfoM 
Domenico  in  V4  hr.  more. 

San  Domenico  di  FieBole  (485  ft.)  is  a  small  cluster  of  houses 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Flesole.  In  the  Dominican  monastery 
founded  bere  in  1405  the  pious  Fra  Oiovanni  Angelica  da  Fiesok 
lived  before  his  removal  to  San  Marco  at  Florence.    The  choir  of 
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the  chnTch  contains  a  Madonna  with  saints,  painted  by  him  (1st 
chapel  on  the  left),  and  an  altar-piece,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by 
Loretwo  di  Credi  (2nd  chapel  on  the  right).  —  Opposite  the  church 
the  ^Yia  della  Badia'  diverges  to  the  left,  leading  in  abont  5  min. 
to  the  Badia  di  FieBole,  a  monastery  founded  in  1028,  occupied 
first  by  Benedictine,  but  after  1439  by  Augustine  monks.  It  was 
re-erected  by  a  follower  of  Brunelleachi  about  1456-66,  by  order 
of  Gosimo  the  Elder,  and  forms  a  remarkably  attractive  pile  of 
buildings.  The  monastery  was  frequently  the  residence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Tlatonic  Academy*  (p.  470).  Pico  della  Mirandola  here 
worked  at  his  exposition  of  Genesis.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery  (1778)  the  printing-office  of  the  learned  Francesco  Inghi- 
rami  was  established  here.  Since  1876  it  has  been  occupied  by  a 
superior  school  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools. 

The  Chukch,  with  a  transept,  but  destitate  of  aisles,  is  covered 
with  circular  vaalting,  is  of  noble  proportions  throughout,  and  is  richly 
decorated  by  pupils  of  Duiderio  da  Settignano.  The  part  of  the  fafado 
which  is  decorated  with  black  and  white  marble  belongs  to  the  original 
Romanesque  structure.  —  From  the  choir  we  enter  the  Cloistebs  (to  the 
right),  on  the  W.  side  of  which  is  the  refectory,  containing  a  quaint  fresco 
by  €Hovanni  da  San  Oiovanm  (1629),  representing  angels  ministering  to 
Christ  in  the  wilderness  j  the  pulpit  is  by  Fiero  di  Cecco.  On  the  S.  side 
is  a  loggia,  adjoining  the  garden,  which  affords  a  charming  view  of  Florence 
and  the  valley  of  the  Hugnone. 

Three  routes  lead  from  San  Domenico  to  Fiesole.  1.  The  Nbw 
Road  to  the  right,  traversed  by  the  electric  tramway,  sweeps  round 
to  the  E.,  affording  (r.)  a  superb  view  of  Florence  and  the  Amo 
Yalley,  and  describing  a  sharp  curve  beyond  the  station  of  Regresso 
di  Maiano  (758  ft.),  finally  skirts  the  S.  side  of  Fiesole,  and  ends  in 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  Among  the  numerous  villas  it  passes  is  the 
Villa  Landor  (to  the  right,  below  the  road),  where  "Walter  Savage 
Landor  lived  for  many  years.  —  2.  The  steep  Old  Road  (Via 
Vecchia  Fiesolana)  leads  past  the  Villa  Montaltuzzo  and  the  Villa 
MacCalmont  (formerly  Medicea'),  once  a  favourite  residence  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  in  2()  min.  joins  the  new  road.  About 
2  min.  to  the  right  of  the  Villa  Mac  Calmont  is  the  oratory  of  Sant^ 
Ansano,  with  several  works  by  the  Delia  Robbla,  four  paintings  by 
Jac.  del  Sellaio,  etc.  —  3.  The  Via  Giovanni  Dupbb,  called  at  first 
Via  di  Fontelucente,  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  old  road  at  the 
Villa  Montaltuzzo ,  skirts  the  W.  side  of  the  Franciscan  convent 
(p.  566) ,  with  a  pretty  view  of  the  Mugnone  valley,  and  finally 
reaches  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  from  the  N.,  beside  the  ancient  theatre. 
Fiesole.  —  Albbbgo-Bistokamts  Auboba,  d^j.  2Vs-3Vs)  ^'  BV2-4,  pens. 
7-9  fr.,  incl.  wine,  good;  Italia,  pens.  5-6  fr.,  both  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
with  small  gardens  and  view.  —  Beggars  and  hawkers  at  Fiesole  are  trou- 
bleaome. 

Fiesole  (970  ft.),  Lat.  Faetulae,  is  an  ancient  Etruscan  town, 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  which  are  still  partly  preserved.  The  town, 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  now  of  no  importance,  contains  5000 
inhab.,  who  like  most  of  the  natives  of  this  district  are  engaged 
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in  straw-plaiting  (for  fans  about  Vs  ^v  ^^^^^  baskets  1  fr.).  Near 
the  Roman  theatre  is  a  little  exhibition  of  their  produce. 

On  the  height  we  enter  the  spacious  Pia%%a  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and 
perceive  immediately  opposite  ns  the  — 

Gathbdrai.,  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  examples  of  the 
Tascan-Romanesqae  style,  begun  in  1028  by  Bishop  Jacopoil  Bavaro, 
restored  in  1266,  and  lately  remodelled.  It  is  a  basilica  of  simple 
exterior,  with  a  transept  and  a  spacious  crypt  beneath  the  lofty  choir. 
The  columnar  distances  and  the  openings  of  the  arches  in  the  interior 
are  irregular.    The  campanile  dates  from  1213. 

On  the  entrance-wall,  over  the  door,  St.  Romulus,  a  terracotta  figure 
of  the  School  of  the  Bobbia  (1521).  —  Ghoib.  Over  the  altar,  Madonna  and 
saints,  School  of  Oiotto.  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  contains 
the  Monument  of  Bishop  Salutati  (d.  1466),  with  the  bust  of  the  deceased 
and  (above)  a  fine  sarcophagus  by  Mino  da  Fiesole;  to  the  left  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  the  same  master,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Crhild.  On 
the  sides  and  above  these,  frescoes  of  the  School  of  Botticelli  (retouched). 

Behind  the  cathedral  is  a  gateway  marked  'Ingresso  agli  Scavi*, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings  excavated 
since  1873  (50c.,  admitting  to  Museum  also;  see  below).  The 
Roman  Theatre^  with  its  stage  facing  the  S.,  has  nineteen  tiers  of 
stone  seats,  in  a  semicircle  37  yds.  in  diameter.  Below  are  three 
other  rows  for  the  seats  of  persons  of  rank.  A  little  farther  down  are 
some  scanty  and  partly  restored  remains  of  a  Roman  Temple,  A 
small  projection,  near  the  Via  Giovanni  Dupre  (p.  655),  affords  a 
view  of  a  fragment  of  the  Ancient  Etruscan  WaU.  Above  the  theatre 
we  have  a  good  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone,  Pratolino,  and 
Mte.  Senario  (p.  657) ;  to  the  left  the  railway  to  Faenza. 

Opposite  the  cathedral,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza,  are  the  Epitwpal 
Palace  and  the  Brietts^  Seminary.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the 
small  Pakuto  Pretorio^  of  the  13th  cent.,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  magis- 
trates (podestii);  on  the  groundfloor  is  the  insignificant  Mmeo  Fie$Okmo, 
containing  the  yield  of  the  excavations  mentioned  above  (tickets,  see 
above).  —  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  old,  but  entirely  modernized,  church  of 
Santa  Mabia  Priubrana,  of  the  10th  cent.,  containing  a  taoemacle  in 
terracotta  (Crucifixion)  of  the  school  of  Luca  deUa  Robbia  (1442)  j  to  the  right, 
reliefs  of  the  heads  of  St.  Rochus  and  the  Virgin  by  France9C0  da  Sangcdlo 
(1542  and  1575).    Key  at  house  No.  11  -,  fee  30  c. 

The  site  of  the  Roman  Capitol  of  FaBsula  is  occupied  by  a 
Franciscan  Monastery  (1130  ft. ;  not  accessible  for  ladies),  to  which 
the  Via  San  Francesco,  ascending  abruptly  to  the  W.,  opposite  the 
cathedral,  leads  in  a  few  minutes.  It  contains  a  painting  by  Piero 
di  Cosimo  (Conception  of  the  Virgin;  1480).  —  On  the  right,  a 
little  below  the  monastery,  rises  the  venerable,  but  much  disflgoied 
church  of  8ant^  Alessandro,  with  15  antique  columns  of  cipollino. 
The  plateau  in  front  of  it  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
♦ViBW  (finest  at  sunset)  of  the  valley  of  Florence,  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  several  ranges  of  hills,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  heights  of 
Monte  Albano.  A  fine  view  of  the  Apennines  and  the  upper  Mag- 
none  valley  is  obtained  from  the  edge  of  the  wood  behind  the 
convent. 
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Beyond  Fieaole,  on  the  S.E.,  rises  JionU  Ceeeri  (1453  ft.),  from  the 
quarries  of  which  comes  the  gray  pietra  serena  so  uniyersally  used  in 
Florence.  It  may  he  ascended  from  Fiesole  direct  hy  a  rough  path  or  via 
(12  min.)  Borffunto  (see  below  5  by  the  Via  Franc.  Colzi,  to  the  right). 
The  splendid  view  from  the  top  inclades  the  Tuscan  hills  from  the  Prato- 
magno  chain  (p.  659)  to  the  Apuan  Alps,  with  the  hills  of  Chianti,  noted 
for  their  wine,  to  the  S.  The  descent  to  the  Regresso  di  Maiano  CP>  555) 
is  steep  and  fatiguing. 

From  the  Regresso  di  Halano  (p.  563)  the  Via  Benedetto  da  Maiano 
skirtf  the  slope  of  Hte.  Geceri  to  (1/2  M.)  3£aiano  (565  ft.).  Thence  we  may 
descend  to  the  S.W.,  through  the  pretty  Affrico  Valley  to  Ban  Oervatio 
(p.  654),  or  to  the  S.  to  the  (}/*  hr.)  road  from  Florence  to  Settignano,  a 
little  on  this  side  of  Ponte  a  Uetuola  (265  ft.:  electric  tramway,  No.  5, 
p.  460). 

On  a  hill-top  1 M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Maiano  lies  the  OasteUo  di  Vincigliata, 
a  caatle  of  the  14th  cent.,  belonging  to  Lord  Westbury,  which  has  been 
restored  since  1865  and  fitted  np  in  a  mediseval  style.  Visitors  are  admitted 
on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  between  8  and  5  (attendant  1  fr.).  The  Gastello  may 
be  reached  also  from  Ponte  a  Mensola  by  the  steep  Via  Giov.  Leader  in 
Vi  hr.,  and  from  Fiesole  in  1  hr.  by  a  rough  cart-track,  passing  Borgunto, 
on  theN.  slope  of  Mte.  Ceeeri,  and  the  mediaeval  CaUel  di  Poggio.  —  Circular 
drive  from  Florence  via  Fiesole  and  Vincigliata,  see  p.  554. 

About  41/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Florence  is  the  high-lying  and  pleasant 
Tillage  of  Settignano  (580  ft.;  Caff6  Desiderio),  the  terminus  of  the  electric 
tramway  No.  5  (p.  460).  From  the  upper  end  of  the  village  the  beautiful 
Via  Desiderio  da  Settignano  descends  to  the  left  via  the  hamlet  of  Cor- 
Ugnano  (415  ft.),  to  (V2  hr.)  Pontt  a  Mensola  (see  above). 

In  the  midst  of  a  wood  about  9  M.  to  the  K.  of  Florence,  and  about 
8  M.  from  the  station  of  Montortoli  (p.  421)  vift  the  village  of  that  name, 
lies  Pratolino  (1512  ft.;  Ferd.  Zoechfs  Inn).  A  little  on  this  side  of  the 
village,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  qf  Pratolino^  formerly 
belonging  to  the  grand-dukes  and  now  to  Princess  Demidofi"  (adm.  only  by 
permission  of  the  steward).  The  chateau,  built  by  Buontalenti  about  1569 
at  the  instance  of  Francesco  de^  Medici,  for  the  reception  of  Bianca 
Cappello  (p.  636),  has  been  in  ruins  since  1832,  while  the  gardens  have 
been  modernized  and  partly  converted  into  plantations.  Almost  the  only 
relic  of  former  splendour  is  a  colossal  crouching  figure  (62  ft.  high),  re- 
presenting the  Apennines  and  ascribed  to  Oiov.  da  Bologna.  —  From  Pra- 
tolino a  beautiful  road,  with  numerous  views,  leads  to  the  K.E.  via  Afaeioli 
to  (5  M.)  the  Monte  Senario  (2700  ft.),  on  the  top  of  which,  in  the  midst  of 
a  grove  of  pines,  is  a  Servite  Convent  (Annnnsiata),  founded  in  1233  and 
restored  in  1544.  The  great  terrace  affords  a  splendid  *Panorama  of  title 
surrounding  mountains,  with  distant  views  of  Fiesole  and  Florence,  seen 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone.  An  excellent  liqueur,  ^Gemma  d^Abeto'', 
is  made  at  the  convent.  From  the  summit  we  may  go  on  to  the  K.W.  (at 
first  by  a  rough  footpath)  to  the  railway-station  of  Vaglia  (p.  421 ;  IV4  hr., 
in  the  opposite  direction  2  hrs.). 

(g.)  San  Salvi,  about  3/^  M.  from  the  Piazxa  Beccaria  (PI.  I,  6j 
electric  tramway  No.  6,  p.  460).  We  leave  the  tramway  in  the  Via 
Aietlna  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  S.  Salvi,  which  brings  us  in 
3  min.  to  an  archway  on  the  right  (ring).  Of  the  Yallombrosan 
monastery  of  Ban  Salvi,  founded  before  1084,  where  in  1312  Emp. 
Henry  YII.  established  his  headq[narters  during  the  siege  of  Florence, 
only  the  remains  are  now  extant.  The  district  adjoining  the  Gampo 
di  Marte  is  still  called  ^Gampo  d*Arrigo*.  The  former  refectory  (adm., 
see  p.  464)  contains  a  collection  of  old  paintings  belonging  to  the 
Florentine  galleries  and  a  *Fresco  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1526-27), 
representing  the  Last  Supper. 
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(h.)  Vallomb&oba.  a  Tiflit  to  thia  celebrated  monastery  U  nov 
easily  accomplished  In  oae  day  with  the  aid  of  the  cable-railway 
from  Sant'  SUero  to  Saltlno;  but  In  summer  seyeral  days  may  be  yery 
pleasantly  spent  at  Yallombrosa  (rooms  should  be  ordered  In  advance 
In  July  and  August).  The  drive  from  Florence  or  Pontassleve  (see 
below)  to  Yallombrosa  Is  charming. 

From  Flobbkob  to  Sant*  Ellbbo,  16  M.,  railway  In  ca.  Y3-I  hr. 
(fares  3  fr.  5,  2  fr.  15,  1  fr.  40  c. ;  return-tickets  to  Saltlno  10  fr. 
60,  9  fr.  25,  8  fr.  10  c).  —  From  the  central  station  the  train  per- 
forms the  circuit  of  the  city,  and  stops  at  the  suburban  station  of 
(3  MO  Ccmpo  di  MarU,  It  then  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo. 
Fiesole  lies  above  us,  to  the  left.  The  valley  soon  contracts.  8  M. 
Compiobbiy  In  a  fertile  district,  above  which  rise  barren  heights. 

13  M.  Pontassleve.  — Hotels.  Alb.  del  Vapobb*,  Looamda  dblla 
Stazionx.  —  DiLiasNOBS  daily,  at  2.30  p.m.,  to  Stia  and  to  PreUoveechio 
(fare  3  fr.).  —  Carriages  at  the  hotels:  one-horse  carriage  to  Vedlombro$a  for 
1  pers.,  8  fr. ;  two -horse  earr.,  2  pers.  15,  each  additional  pers.  6  fr., 
luggage  5  0.  per  kilogramme  (2Y»  lbs.).  Carr.  and  pair  from  Florence  to 
Yallombrosa,  for  1-4  pers.,  40  fr.)  one-horse  carr.  to  Stia  12,  two^horse 
24  fr.)  to  CamaldoU  25  and  40  fr. 

PonUusieve  (825  ft.),  a  small  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sieve 
and  the  Arno,  formerly  derived  some  importance  from  Its  situation 
on  the  highroad  over  the  Apennines  to  Fori!. 

The  road  from  Pontassieve  to  (5  hrs.)  Yallombrosa  crosses  the  Sieve 
beyond  the  Tillage  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Arno.  About  1  M.  from 
r  ontassieve,  where  the  road  forks,  we  keep  to  the  left.  From  the  second 
fork  (iVs  M.  farther)  the  left  branch  leads  to  the  Ck)n8ama  Pass  and  the 
Gasentino  (p.  560),  the  right  follows  the  ridge  to  (3  M.)  the  village  of  Pislaffo 
(Locanda  della  Pace),  the  birthplace  of  Lor.  Ghiberti,  and  (2V4  H.)  FlatermOy 
formerly  a  monastery-farm,  and  thence  ascends  a  picturesque  gorge  (steep 
towards  the  end)  to  the  village  of  Ton,  QVs  H.  farther  on.  The  road 
steadily  ascends,  usually  through  woods,  to  (IV4  hr.)  VaUombrosa  (p.  659). 

16  M.  8ant'  Ellero  (365  ft. ;  Railway  Realaurant)  Is  an  Insigni- 
ficant village  with  an  old  castle,  in  which  the  Ghlbelllnes  expelled 
from  Florence  in  1267  were  besieged  by  the  Guelphs.  —  To  Arezzo 
(p.  662;  38  M.,  In  11/4-21/21^18.),  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy, 

The  Oablb  Railway  from  S.  Ellero  to  Saltlno  is  5  M.  long, 
with  a  maximum  gradient  of  22 :  100.  The  ascent  takes  about  1  hi. ; 
fare  4,  return-ticket  6  fr.  —  The  train  starts  from  the  railway- 
station  at  S.  Ellero  and  ascends  through  a  grove  of  oaks,  on  the 
bank  of  the  torrent  Vicano^  to  the  crest  of  one  of  the  numerous 
spurs  which  the  Pratomagno  range  throws  out  Into  the  valley  of  the 
Arno.  A  striking  view  Is  disclosed;  straight  on,  Saltlno  appears, 
above  a  steep  slope.  —  ^21/2  M.  Donnini.  We  now  traverse  a  well- 
cultivated  district  high  above  the  Yicano,  and  then  ascend  gently 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ciliana  to  (3  M. j  Filiberti ,  beautlfally 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pratomagno  chain.  The  railway  skirts 
the  slope  in  windings  (flue  views).  —  6  M.  Saltlno  (3140  ft  j,  finely 
situated  on  a  barren  promontory,  commanding  a  splendid  view.  Near 
the  station  are  the  Hdtel   VaUombrosa  (R.  4-6,  B.  V/^,  d^j.  3V2> 
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D.  5,  pens.  12-16  fr.)  and  the  Hdtel  Croee  di  Savoia;  %  M.  farther 
on  is  the  Orand  Hdtel  Caitello  di  Acqudbella  (pens.  12-15  fr.). 

The  carriage-road  leads  through  a  dense  grove  of  firs  to  (1^4  M.) 
Vallombrosa,  The  road  which  diverges  to  the  right  at  the  station 
and  passes  the  Seoglio  del  Saltino^  a  projecting  rock  with  a  line  view 
of  the  Arno  valley,  is  only  a  little  longer. 

The  convent  of  Vallombroiia  (3140  ft.),  situated  in  a  shaded  and 
sequestered  spot  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Pratomagno  chain,  was 
founded  in  1016  and  suppressed  in  1866.  The  present  buildings, 
dating  from  1637,  have  been  occupied  since  1870  by  the  Reale 
Istituto  ForestaUy  the  only  advanced  school  of  forestry  in  Italy. 
There  are  now  only  three  monks  here,  who  celebrate  service  in  the 
church  and  attend  to  the  meteorological  observatory.  Hotel :  Albergo 
della  Foresta  (the  former  Foresteria),  R.  from  31/2,  B.  1,  dtfj.  21/2, 
D.  4,  pension  (L.  and  wine  extra)  7-12,  in  July  and  August  8-12, 
omn.  from  the  cable-railway  V2  ^^'  i  Trattoria  Medici j  plain. 

The  monasteTy  of  Vallombrosa  was  founded  by  San  Oiovanni  Oualberto 
(966-1073),  the  scion  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of  Florence,  who  after 
a  career  of  youthful  profligacy  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  most  austere  acts  of  penance.  His  brother  Hugo  having  fallen  by 
the  knife  of  an  assassin,  Gualberto  was  bound  by  the  customs  of  the  ago 
'  to  follow  the  bloody  law  of  retaliation.  Descending  one  Good  Friday 
from  the  church  of  San  Miniato  near  Florence,  accompanied  by  armed  fol- 
lowers, he  suddenly  encountered  the  assassin  at  a  narrow  part  of  the 
road.  The  latter  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  mercy.  The  knight 
forgave  his  enemy,  and  led  him  to  San  Miniato,  where  he  himself  assumed 
the  cowl.  Finding  the  discipline  there  too  lax,  however,  he  betook  himself 
to  this  lonely  spot  and  founded  Vallombrosa. 

U  Paradisino  (3336  ft.),  a  small  hermitage  situated  on  a  rock, 
Y4  hr.  to  the  left  above  the  monastery,  is  now  an  annexe  to  the  Alb. 
della  Foresta  (see  above ;  rooms  not  very  comfortable).  The  plat- 
form in  front  commands  an  admirable  *Survey  of  the  monastic 
buildings,  and  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  Florence,  half 
of  the  cathedral-dome  of  which  is  visible  behind  a  hill.  The  horizon 
is  bounded  by  the  Alpl  Apuane  (R.  21).  —  Another  walk  may  be 
taken  on  the  road  leading  from  the  hotel  towards  the  N.E.  along  the 
mountain-slopes  vii  VUla  del  Lago  to  the  Consuma  Pass  (p.  660). 

The  ascent  of  the  Secchieta  (4755  ft.),  the  N.  summit  of  the  Pi'ato- 
mctgno  Chain^  from  Vallombrosa  occupies  IV2-2  hrs.  (guide  not  indispensable 
for  experts).  The  path  diverges  to  the  right,  a  little  before  we  reach  the 
Paradisino  (see  above)  and  ascends  to  the  S.E.  mostly  through  dense  pine 
forest  and  afterwards  over  pastures,  passing  the  so-called  Bomitorio  della 
Uaeinaia,  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  it  reaches  at  a  narrow  depres- 
sion. Hence  we  ascend  to  the  left  to  (25  min.)  the  Tabemacolo  di  Don 
Piero^  an  old  chapel  commanding  a  splendid  'View.  To  the  E.  lies  the 
green  Gasentino  Valley,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  lofty  Honte  Falterona, 
where  the  Amo  rises  ^  to  the  W.  the  fertile  and  richly-cultivated  valley 
of  the  Amo  stretches  as  far  as  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
bsyond  which  the  blue  Mediterranean  is  sometimes  visible  in  the  extreme 
distance.  —  We  may  return  to  Vallombrosa  from  the  chapel  by  keeping 
to  the  N.W..  vi&  the  Croce  Rossa;  or  we  may  descend  to  the  W.  from 
the  Romitorio  to  Saltino  direct  via  the  bare  ridge  of  the  Bocea  di  Lupo. 

From  the  Begnale  di  Pratomagno  (5223  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Pratomagno  chain  (4r6  hrs.  from  Vallombrosa,  with  guide)  a  steep  path 
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descends  to  the  N^  through  wooda  and  rayines  (iVs  hr.)i  skirting  the  brook 
Sotanoj  passing  CeUea  and  several  other  mountain-Tillages,  and  leading 
to  the  picturesque  market-town  of  Castel  San  Nicoolby  commanded  by  the 
ancient  fort  of  that  name ,  and  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Solano 
and  Arno,  where  the  fertile  Oasentino  expands.  Carriage-roads  lead  from 
Castel  S.  Kiecold  to  Poppi  (4*/4  H. ;  p.  562),  and  to  Stia  and  PratOTecchio 
(4  H. ;  see  below). 

(i.)  Gamaij>oli  and  La.  YssirA..  TMs  excursion  takes  walkers 
3 Vj-^  days  from  Pontassieve  or  Yallombrosa.  Ist  Day,  over  the  Oon- 
Buma  Pass  to  Stia  and  Pratovecchlo ;  2nd  Day,  direct  or  vli  the  Fal- 
terona  to  Camaldoli;  3rd  Day,  by  Badia  a  Pratagli*  to  La  Verna; 
4th  Day,  to  Bibbiena,  and  thence  by  train  to  Arezzo.  Those  who 
omit  the  beautiful  hill-walks  in  the  Oasentino  visit  Camaldoli  from 
Poppi  or  Bibbiena,  and  La  Vema  by  carriage  from  Bibbiena. 

The  road  from  Pontassieve  mentioned  at  p.  558  ascends  past 
the  old  castle  of  Diaceeto,  the  (4  M.)  village  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  Cdy^  M.)  hamlet  of  Boraelli  to  the  (IOV2  M.)  Consuma  Pass 
(ca.  3360  ft.),  which  may  also  be  reacted  from  Yallombrosa  by  a 
bridle-path  (comp.  p.  559 ;  guide  necessary,  2  hrs.).  A  little  on 
this  side  of  the  head  of  the  pass  is  the  small  village  of  CofMuma, 
with  two  poor  osteiie.  The  summit  of  the  Monie  Consuma  (3435  ft.) 
lies  to  the  right.  Farther  on  the  road  leads  up  and  down  to  (14  M.) 
the  lonely  inn  (unpretending)  of  Casaeeia  and  (15  M.)  Omomofto, 
A  little  lower  down  a  view  is  disclosed  of  the  Casentino,  or  upper 
valley  of  the  Amo,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Central 
Apennines  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pratomagno  chain,  while  it  is 
open  towards  the  S.  To  the  S.E.  appears  the  jagged  outline  of  the 
Vema,  and  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  the  range  of  Falterona.  — 
At  (17  M.)  Scarpaccia  the  road  to  (19  V2  M.)  Stia  and  Pratovecchlo 
diverges  to  the  left  from  the  highroad  to  Bibbiena.  To  the  right, 
1^2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Pratovecchio,  we  see  the  ruined  castle  of 
Romena,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno,  xxx.  73),  near  which  arose 
the  Fonie  Branda,  now  dried  up.  A  little  farther  on  the  road  again 
forks,  the  left  branch  leading  to  Stia,  the  right  to  Pratovecchio.  The 
station  of  the  railway  to  Arezzo  (p.  562)  lies  between  these  two  places. 

Stia  (1460  ft. ;  Alb.  deUa  Stazione  Alpina,  R.  1 1/2  fr-,  plaiii  ^^t 
good }  Alb.  Falterona ;  carr.  and  pair  to  GamaldoU  vii  Poppi,  10-12  fr.), 
with  a  picturesque  church  (*La  Pieve'),  and  Pratoveccliio  (1410  ft; 
Alb.  Spiglianiinii  Alb.  Bastieri)  are  good  headquarters  for  excursions 
In  the  Oasentino  (guide  5  fr.  daily,  and  his  food). 

From  Pratovecchio  a  footpath  leads  to  Camaldoli  (about  9  M.) 
via  Moggiona ;  another  route,  somewhat  longer,  passes  Cascdino  and 
Sacro  Eremo  (p.  561).  —  The  following  is  a  fine  but  somewhat 
fatiguing  round  from  Stia :  past  the  ruined  castle  of  Poreiano  to  the 
N,  of  the  Source  of  the  Amo  (*Oapo  d*Arno* ;  see  Dante*s  'Furgatorio*, 
xlv. ;  4265  ft.),  3  hrs. ;  thence  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Falterona 
(5410  ft. ;  Ricovero  Dante,  of  the  Ital.  Alpine  Club),  which  com- 
mands a  wide*yiew,  extending  in  clear  weather  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic ;  descent  to  the  Alp  Stradella,  1  hr.  •  vi&  the 
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Poggh  Seali  r4355  ft.)  and  tlie  Ptato  al  Boglio  (see  below)  to  tlie 
Saoro  Efhiio  4  lirs.,  back  to  Oamaldoli  8/4  br.  (in  tbe  leyeise  direo- 
tion,  from  Oamaldoli  to  tbe  Falterona,  7  lum.).  —  Hurried  trayellerB 
may  asoend  direct  to  the  £.  fsam  Stia,  yII  (IV4  bi-)  Lomumo,  to 
(472  bra.)  tbe  iVato  d<  Berione,  and  descend  tbence  yiH  /Sfoero  Erihno 
to  (IV4  br.)  Comoldoli  (guide  desirable). 

Tbe  suppressed  abbey  of  Oamaldoli  (2717  ft ;  ^Orande  AJbergOy 
pens,  witb  wine  12  fr. ;  Bettauranty  on  tbe  gronndfloor,  cbeaperV 
prettily  sitaated  in  a  narrow  wooded  valley,  was  founded  in  1012 
by  St.  Bomuald  (d.  1027)  but  frequently  devastated  by  fire  and 
war.  Tbe  en^ons  are  wild  and  beautiful.  A  steep  road  ascends 
to  (IV4  br.)  tbe  Saero  Eremo  (8680  ft.),  a  monastery  witb  bermit- 
ages,  founded  in  1046  and  surrounded  by  fine  pine-woods. 

The  name  of  the  place  ia  said  to  be  derived  fnaa  Campni  Haldol!, 
after  a  certaiii  piouB  Goont  Maldolni,  who  preaented  it  to  his  friend  St. 
Komnald.  From  thia  spot  the  reputation  of  the  order  for  austere  discipline, 
sanctity,  and  erudition  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  although 
the  number  of  their  cloisters  was  never  great.  Oamaldoli,  as  well  as 
Vallombrosa,  lost  its  valuable  library  and  many  treasures  of  art  through 
the  rapacil^  of  the  French  in  1809. 

The  *  views  from  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  Apennines  at  the  back  of 
Sacro  Bremo,  especially  from  the  summit  which  is  not  planted  with  trees, 
called  the  Ptai9  al  Boglio  (4420  ft.),  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful.  To 
the  V.B.  the  houses  of  Forli  may  be  distinguished  in  clear  weather,  still 
farther  off  the  site  of  Bavenna,  and  in  the  extreme  distance  the  glittering 
Adriatic;  W.  the  chain  of  the  Pratomagno,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amo 
as  far  as  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  and  beyond  them  the  Mediterranean.  The 
spectator  here  stands  on  one  of  the  summits  of  the  ^backbone  of  Italy\ 
whence  innumerable  mountains  and  valleys,  as  well  as  the  two  different 
seas,  are  visible. 

Walkers  from  Oamaldoli  may  reacb  tbe  bigbroad  from  Cesena 
to  Bibbiena  in  IVsb'*  by  a  rougb  and  stony  track,  and  tben  proceed 
via  Partina  to  (6  M.)  Bibbiena  (p.  562).  If  time  allows,  bowever, 
tbe  road  from  Oamaldoli  to  (772  M.)  Poppi  (p.  562)  is  preferable. 
In  the  opposite  direction  Oamaldoli  may  be  reacbed  by  carriage  from 
Poppi  in  2,  from  Bibbiena  in  2V2  brs. 

Fbox  Oamaldoli  to  La  Ybbna  on  foot.  Pedestrians  sbould 
select  tbe  beautiful  but  fatiguing  route  (witb  guide)  vil  tbe  Sacro 
Eremo  and  tbe  vUlage  of  (2  brs.)  Badia  a  Prataglia  (2765  ft ;  H6t 
HuUnacci;  Pens.  Boscoverde,  Englisb,  8  fr.),  which  lies  on  the 
above-mentioned  road  from  Bibbiena  to  Oesena.  Thence  we  proceed 
to  the  S.£.  to  (2  brs.)  Cofe%%o  and  descend  along  the  stream  of 
that  name  to  (8/4  hi.)  Biforco^  at  its  confluenoe  with  the  Coraalone, 
We  tben  ascend  along  the  Oorsalone  and  through  plantations  of 
oaks  to  (2^4  brs.)  a  stony  upland  plain,  interspersed  with  marshes. 
Above  this  rises  the  abrupt  sandstone  mass  of  the  Vems,  to  a  height 
of  850  ft  On  its  S.W.  slope,  one-third  of  tbe  way  up,  and  3700  ft 
above  the  sea-level,  is  seen  a  wall  with  small  windows,  tbe  oldest 
part  of  tbe  monastery,  built  in  1215  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
substantially  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1472.  Strangers  receive  good 
food  and  accommodation  here,  for  which  a  fair  recompense  is  ex-* 
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pecied  (ladles  not  admitted).  The  monks  sho^  the  extenslTe  con- 
vent, the  three  churches  with  their  excellent  rellejb  In  terracotta  of 
the  school  of  the  Bohbia  (Aunnndation  hy  Andrea  ddla  Bobbia  in 
the  main  church),  and  the  LuogU  8anU,  a  series  of  grottoes  once 
frequented  by  St.  Francis.  —  A  path  ascends  tibirough  hesntiful 
woods  to  the  Penna  delta  Yema  (4165  ft.})  ^Iao  known  simply  as 
VApennino,  'the  rugged  rock  between  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  and 
Amo\  as  It  is  called  by  Dante  (Paradise,  xi.  106).  The  celebrated 
view  from  this  ridge,  now  somewhat  obscured  by  trees,  is  best  ob- 
tained from  the  small  chapel  on  the  N.  W.  spur,  about  8/4  ht.  above 
the  monastery.  —  About  ^/i  hr.  below  the  convent,  at  the  end  of 
the  Bibbiena  road  (see  below),  stands  a  modest  OtUria, 

To  the  S.,  not  far  from  the  monutery,  i«  situated  the  ruined  castle 
of  Chiiuif  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Clusium  Novum^  where  Lodo- 
▼ico  Buonarroti,  father  of  Michael  Angelo,  once  held  the  office  of  Podesta. 
The  great  master  himself  was  horn  on  6th  March,  1475,  at  Caprese,  in  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  the  Singema^  but  in  1476  his  parents  removed  to 
Settignano  (p.  657). 

Fbox  Stia-Psatoybochio  to  Abezzo,  28 11,  railway  in  13/4.2hr8. 
(fares  5  fr.  10, 3  fr.  60, 2fr.  30  c),  descending  the  Amo  valley.  Beyond 
(4  M.)  Porrena-Strada,  the  first  station,  the  train  passes  the  ancient 
church  of  Campaldino,  where  In  a  sanguinary  conflict,  on  11th  June, 
1289,  Dante  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  and  aided  his 
Guelph  countrymen  to  crush  the  might  of  Arezzo  and  the  Tuscan 
Ghibellines.  ■—  SVa  M.  Poppl  (1430  ft. ;  Alb.  VesMgi ;  Pens.  Gelati), 
on  a  hill  rising  to  the  right  above  the  Amo,  is  commanded  by  the 
lofty  tower  of  the  castle  of  the  Counts  OtUdi,  the  ancient  lords  of 
the  Gasentino,  expelled  by  the  Florentines  In  1440.  The  castle 
was  built  in  1230  and  partly  restored  in  1896-99.  Road  to  Camal- 
doli,  see  p.  561  (carr.  7,  with  two  horses  10  fr.). 

9  M.  Bibbiena  (1395  ft.;  Alb.  Amorosi,  R.  IV2  ^^m  veil  spoken 
of),  the  birthplace  of  Bernardo  Dovizi,  afterwards  Cardinal  Bibbiena 
(1470-1520),  the  patron  of  Raphael,  is  prettily  situated  on  a  hill 
rising  from  the  Arno  (carr.  from  the  station  to  the  town  1/2  ^^O*  The 
principal  church,  San  Lorenzo ,  contains  fine  terracotta  reliefs  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  of 
the  school  of  the  Robbia.  —  Bibbiena  is  the  starting-point  for  those 
who  visit  La  Verna  by  carriage  (71/2  M.,  in  2  hrs. ;  carr.  and  pair 
10-12  fr.,  bargaining  necessary). 

13  M.  Rassina  (1000  ft),  with  a  silk-factory.  —  23  M.  Qiovi. 
The  train  now  quits  the  valley  of  the  Amo  and  traverses  the  rich 
Vnl  di  Chiana  to  — 

28  M.  Arezzo  (840  ft. ;  Inghilterra;  Vittoria'),  a  provincial  capital 
with  16,600  Inhab.  and  several  interesting  churches ;  see  Baedeker's 
Cvntral  Italy, 
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of  the  most  important  Artists  mentioned  in  the  Handbook ,  with  a 
note  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Abbreyiations:  A.  =t  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  s  sculptor,  ea.  s: 
circa,  about;  Bol.  =  Bolognese,  Bresc.  =  Brescian,  Grem.  =s  Gremonese, 
Flor.  ss  Florentine,  Ferr.  =s  Ferrarese,  Flem.  ss  Flemish,  Friol.  =  Friulian, 
Gen.  B  Oeaoese,  Lomb.  ac  Lombardic,  Mant.  s  Hantuan,  Mil.  s=  Milanese, 
Hod.  =  of  Modena,  Keap.  ss  Neapolitan,  Pad.  ae  Paduan,  Parm.  =  Par- 
mesan, Pied.  =  Piedmontese,  Pis.  =  Pisan,  Rav.  s  of  Ravenna,  Rom.  s= 
Roman,  Sien.  =a  Sienese,  Span,  b  Spanish,  Umbr.  ss  Umbrian,  Yen.  a 
Venetian,  VerJ  =  Veronese,  Vic.  a=  Vicentine. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Roman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 

JnMamit  BMedeUo.  Lomb.  S.,  flourish- 
ed ca.  1178-96. 
JrakU,  Ah,  Parm.  P.,  1465-1528. 
Area.  Nice.  delT,  of  Bari,  Bol.   S., 

d.  1494.  —  (889). 
Arezzo,  Mecold  cT  (Nice,  di  Piero  Lam- 

berH),  Flor.  S.,  d.  1490. 
Afpino,  Cavaliere  d*  (Gius,  Cetari), 

Rom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  Gxi). 
AspertinL  Amieo.  Bol.  and  Lucca  P., 

ca.  147b-156Q.  -  (447). 
Avanzi,   Jacopo  degli,  Bol.  P.,  2nd 

half  of  the  l4th  century. 
Avanuo,  Jaeopo  (T,  Ver.  and  Pad.  P., 

2nd  half  of  the  14th  cent.  —  (xli). 
Bacehtaeea  (Fran.  UbertM).  Flor.  P., 

ca.  1490-1567. 
Baccic  d^Agttdlo,  Flor.  A.  and  S.,  1462- 

1548.  —  (xlvil). 
Badile.  Ant..  Ver.  P.,  teacher  of  Paolo 

Veronese,  1480-1560. 
Bagnaeavallo  (Bart.,  Ramenghi).  Bol. 

and  Rom.  P.,  1484-1542.  —  Ox.  890), 
Baldovinetti,  Alesiio,  Flor.  P.,  1427-99. 

-  (470). 
Balduceio,  Oiov.  <fl,  Pis.  and  Lomb.  S., 

flourished  ca.  1321-89. 
Bambaia.  tl  (Agoilino  ButH),  Mil.  8., 

ca.  1480-1548.  —  (U.  183). 
BandiMlli^aceio,  Flor.  S.,  1493-1660. 

—  (Iv.  478). 
Bandini,  Oiov.  (O.  dalV  Opera),  Flor. 

6.,  pupil  of  the  last,  ea.  1570. 
Baraita,  IVsmo.,  Rom.  S.,  pupil  of 

Bernini,  d.  1700. 
BarbarelU,  Gi»rgio,  see  Oiofgitme. 
Barhari.  Jac.  de\  Yen.  P.,  ca.  1450^1515. 
Barhim,  see  fhtereino, 
Baroeeio,  Federigo,  Rom.  P.,  follower 

of  Gorreggio,  1528-1612. 


AbbSte,  mecold  den\  Mod.  P.,  1512-71. 

-  my. 

Alba,  MaoHno  <r,  Pied.  P.,  ca.  1470- 

1528(?).  -  (38). 
Albani,  Frame.,  Bol.  P.,  157&-I6e0.  — 

(390). 
Alberti,  Leon  BaU.,  Flor.  A.,  1404-72. 

—  (xUi.  268.  470). 
Albertinelli,  Mariotto,  Flor.  P.,  assist- 
ant of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  1474-1615.  — 
Gviii.  471). 

Alemannus,  Joh.  (Giovanni  AlemannOy 

Qiw.  da  Murano),  Ven.  P.,  middle 

of  the  16th  cent.  —  (291). 
AUtii,    GaUOMto,    A.,    follower   of 

Michael  Angelo,  1512-1572.  —  (xlviii. 

80.188). 
Algardi,  Al.,  Bol.  S.,  A.,  1592-1654. 
Alienn  (Ant.  Vauiaaeehi),  TTmbr.  and 

Ven.  P.,  d.  1629. 
Allegri,  Ant.,  see  Correggio. 
AllM,  AUss.,  Flor.  P.,  1635-1607.  — 

(471). 
— ,  OHttofano,  Flor.  P.,  1578-1621.  — 

(Ixli.  471). 
AUiehOr^  da  Zevio,  Ver.  and  Pad.  P., 

second  half  of  the  14th  cent.  — 

(xH.  245). 
Alunno,  see  Foltgno, 
Amadio    (Amadio),    Giov.    Antonio, 

Lomb.  8.,  A.,  1447-1522.  -  (1. 183). 
AmerigM,  see  Caravaggio. 
Ammanati,  5aW.,Fior.  A.,  8.,  1611-92. 

-  (xlTii). 

Angelieo  da  Fiisole,  Fra  Giov.,  Flor. 

P.,  1887-1455.  —  (Ui.  470.  555). 
AnguisiSla  (Angtiisciota),  So/onisba  4\ 

Grem.  P.,  1535-1626.  —  (207). 
Anselmi,    Mchelangtlo ,    Lucca    and 

Parma,  P.,  1491-1564. 
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BmroMtiy  Qioit*^  see  Ttgnola. 
BwrMkut  da  #owra,  Ferr.  and  lUnt. 

A.,  d.  1106. 
BarMomm  4tUa  Ibria.  FSra,  Flor.  P., 

U7B-1617.  -  (iTiii.  «1). 
Ba$aULJiarc0t  Yea.  P.,  c.  Ii70-c.  1530. 

Baatmot  Fnme.  (da  FmiI«),  (ht  Xlder, 
ffttber  of  JMOpo,  Yen.  P.,  M.  1600. 

-caso). 

Yen.  P.,  1649-03. 
-^.  /acfl!]M  (da  FimUk  Yen.  P.,  1510- 

fa. -^.  291). 
— ,  Leandro(da  B9nt§).  sonof  Jaeopo, 

Ven.  P.,  1568-ie28. 
BatoM^  FmptOf  of  Lucca,  Bom.  P., 

1706-87. 
BoMtif  ai99.  Jul.,  see  Sodoma. 
Becet{/kmt,  BomwUeo^  Siea.  P.,  1486- 

Btgarelli.   Ant.,  Mod.  8.,  1498-1665. 

-Oi.  i»). 
BeOano^  BarL,  Pad.  and  Flor.  8., 

papU  of  DonateUo,  1430-98. 
BeUM  GmtfU,  brother  of  QiOTanni, 

Yea.  P.,  ca.  1429-1607.  —  (Ui.  291). 
— ,  (Mdvonm*,  Yen.  P.,  ca.  1430-1516.  — 

(liil.  291). 
— ,  Jaedpo.  father  of  OIoy.  and  Gen- 
tile, Yen.P.,ca.  1400-71.  -  (liii.  291). 
Belotto,  see  Canaletto. 
Btmho^  JBoi»<AM<e,  Orem.  P.,  after  1460. 
— ,  Oian,   Franc,,    Crem.    P.,    16th 

century. 
BertUM^  Pietro^  see  Cortona, 
Berffomaseo,    Ouglieltno    (Chtgh    dei 

Origi),  Yen.  A.,  d.  1650. 
Bernini,  Oiov,  Lorenzo,  Bom.  A.,  8., 

1698-1680. 
BerMdo  di  Giovanni,  Flor.  6.,  pupil 

of  Donatello  and  teacher  of  Michael 

Angelo,  d.  1491. 
BeUi,  Bernardino^  see  PinturiceMo. 
Bianchi  Ferrari^  Ferr.  and  Mod.  P.» 

teacher  of  Corregglo,  d.  1510. 
BWHenayAnU    QaUi    da^  Bol.    A., 

170O-1T74. 
Bicei  di  Loreneo,  Flor.  P.  and  8.,  1373- 

1462. 
Bigio,  Franc  y  see  F^aneiabigio, 
Bigordi,  see  QMrlandaio, 
Biudlo,  PiirFrane.yVea.  P.,  li0M545. 
Boceaecino,  Boecaeeto.  Crem.  and  Yen. 

P.,  ca.  1460-1518.  —  (208). 
Bologna,    Oiov,   da  (Jean  Boulogne^ 

from  Douai),  Flem.  and  Flor.  8., 

1529-1608.  -  (471). 
Boltraffio    (Beltra/Mh   <^f<ov.    AnL, 

Mil.  P.,jpupil  of  Leon,  da  Yinci. 

1467-1516:  — (133). 
Bonannue,  Pisan  A.,  8.,  towards  the 

end  of  the  12th  cent.  —  (428). 


BonatkuBart.y  Mod.  P.,  flouxiahed 

Bonf/aHo  IheBlder  (ddFiMU)JL  1540, 

the  Tounger,  d.  i658,  ike  Youngest 

(Venetiano)t  flourished  ca.  1565-79, 

Yea.  P.  -  Gzi.  246,  291). 
Bonone,  Carlo,  Ferr.  P.,  1669-1632. 
BoneignoH,  Franc.,  Yer.  P.,  146&-1519. 
Benoieimo,  see  Moretto, 
Bordone,  FarU,  Yea.  P.,  1500-lff7L 

-  (Ixi.  291). 
Bergognoncj  Amlbrogio,  da  Fbseano. 

Mil.  P.,  d.  1628  -  (188). 
Bottietlli,  AlesM,  or  Bandro  (Al.  FiH- 

pepi),  Flor.  P.,  1446-1510.— (Ui.  471). 
Bramamte,  Donate,  Umbr.,  Mil.,  and 

Bom.  A.,  1444-1514.  -  (klvi.  zlvti. 

183). 
Brea,  Lod.,  of  Viasa,  P^  ca.  1600. 
Bregno,  Loreneo,  Yea.  8..  d.  152i. 
Brioico,  Andrea,  see  Rteeio, 
—,  Ben.,  Lomb.  8^  after  1500. 
Bronxino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  1503-72.  — 

Oviil.  471). 
Brueghel  the  Elder.  Jem,  Flem.  P.,  of 

Brussels,  son  oi  Pieter  the  Elder, 

1568-lffiD. 
-J  Fieter,  Dutch  P.  of  Breda, 

ca.  16a64». 
—  (he  Younger,  Fieter,  Flem.  P.  of 

Brussels,  son  of  the  preceding,  1664- 

1638. 
BruneUeecM   (BrvneUeeeo),     Filippo, 

Flor.  A.,  8.,  1377-1446.  —  (xlvi. 

470). 
Brueaeorci  (Bom.  Bioci),  Yer.  P.,  1494- 

1667. 
Bvffalmaoeo  (Buonamtco   Orietofani), 

Pisan  P.,  ca.  1330.  —  (481). 
Buggiano  (Andrea  di  Latsaro  dei*  Cae- 

alcanH),  Flor.  8.,  pupil  of  Dona- 

teUo,  1412-62. 
Bugiardini,  GiuUano,  Flor.  P.,  1475- 

Boon,  Bart.,  the  Blder,  aoa  of  Gio- 

yanni,  Yen.  A.,  8.,  d.  ca.  1405. 
— ,  Bari.  (the  Younger)  Berffomaece, 

Yen.  A.,  after  1500. 
— ,  iSiooannLytia,  A.  and  8.,  d.  before 

1443.  -  CMO). 
— ,  Fantaieone.  son  of  (Hoyaani,  Yea. 

A.  and  &.,  l5th  cent. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 
Buoneoneiglio,  (Hov,,  suraamed  Mare- 

ecalco,  Yic.  P.,  flourished  ca.  1497- 

1537.  -  (266). 
Buontalenti,  Bern,,  Flor.  A.,  1536-1606. 
Bueti,  Agott.,  see  Bambaia, 
Oaedni,  Oioo,  BaU.,  Flor.  A.,  1662-1612. 
(kMdri,  Benedetto,  brother  of  P.  Ye- 

ronese,  Yen.  P..  1688-98. 
•^.(ktrletto.Bon  of  P.  Yeronese,  Yen. 
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Cdtidri.  CMbrUh,  son  of  P.  Veronefle, 

Yen.  P.,  1568-1681. 
— ,  Pic»iQ^  Me  Veronese. 
Camtrimo,  Tkto  di,  Sien.  8.,  d.  1339. 
CambiStOy  Luea.  Gen.P.,  1637-85.  -  (80). 
CanMc,  Amcffo  di.   Flor.  A.,   8., 

laSJ^c.  1801. -(470.  428).      , 
Campagna^  GiroUimo.yen,  8.,  pupil  of 

Jae.  SusoTlno,  lo60-1023.  —  (290). 
CafMognola^  Jhm.^  Pad.  P.,  ea.  1484- 

Campi^  Ant,^  son  of  the  foUowlng, 

Crem.  P.,  d.  ea.  1501.  —  (907). 
— ,  Galeauo,  Orem.  P.,  1475-1536.  — 

(207). 
— ,  flitoKtf.floiioftliepreeediikg.C^em. 

P.,  ea.  1508-72.  —  (207). 
Cani»io%e.  UaUeo  da,  Lomb.  A.,  8., 

d.l896. 
Camaletto  (Asttonio  CanaU),  Yen.  P., 

ie97-im  -  (291). 
—  (Bern,  Belottc),  Vea.  P.,  1724-80. 

-(291). 
CiuMna,  AnUmio,  8.,  1767-1832. 
Caprina,  Meo  da,  Flor.  A.,  1490-1501. 
Caraccl,  see  Carraeei, 
Cmradoeeo,  see  Foppa. 
Caraoaggio,  Michaelangelo  Amerighi 

da,  Lomb.,  Rom.,  and  Heap.  P., 

1669-1609. 
— ,  PoUdHro  da,  Bom.,  Keap.,  and 

Sicilian  P.,  1495-1548.  -  (fix). 
(ktrianL  0iov.  (CHov.  Bmi),  Bergam. 

and  Yen.  P.,  ea.  1485-1541. 
Caroto,  Frane,,  Yer.  P.,  1470-1546.  — 

(\x.m. 
Carpaeeio.  VUtore,  Yen.  P.,  fioarisbed 

ea.  14S0-16aa  -  (291). 
Oarpi,  Oiroh  da,  Ferr.  P.,  1601-68. 
(Jarraeet,  Agotiino,BohV.,  1557-1601. 

—  (S9(^. 
— ,  Annibale.   brother   of  Agostino, 

Bol.  P.,  1660-1609.  —  Oxii.  360). 
— ,  Lodovieo.  cousin  of  Agostino,  Bol. 

P.,  1665-1619.  -  (880). 
Carraedno,  see  MuUnari, 
Carrvcoi,  see  Pumtormo. 
Castagno,  Andrea  del,  Flor.  P.,  1390- 

1467.  -  (la  470). 
CastigHone.  Benedetto,  Gen.  P.,  1616- 

70.  -  (80). 
Caiina  (  Ytneengo  di  Biagio),  Yen.  P., 

d.  1581.  -  (291). 
CaoatsSla  (Paolo  Morando),  Yer.  P., 

1486-li^.  —  Qx.  345). 
Cavedoni,  Qiac.,  Bol.  P.,  1577-1660. 
CetUnt,  Benvenuio,  Flor.  8.  and  gold- 

smiili,  1600-1572.  -  (471). 
Cignani.  Carlo,  Bol.  P.,  1638-1719. 
CigoU  (Mgi  Oardi  ila^.Flor.  P.,  1550- 

1818.  -  (471). 
Cima  (Oioo.  Bait.  0,  da  OonegUano), 

Yen.  P.,  1469-1617.  -  (291.  81?). 


(Xmobue,  Gioo.,  Flor.  P.,  1240?- after 

1302.  -  (xl.  428). 
Clone,  Andrea  di,  see  Oreagna, 
(Moni,  Andrea  do,  see  Verroeekh. 
QUiadaia,  see  Lombardi,  Jdf, 
CiMffagM^ornfMrdo  di  Piero,  Flor.  8., 

OioereMo,  Vine.,  Lomb.  P.,  ca.  1600. 
(Hoitali,  UatUo,   Lncea,   8.,  1435- 

1601.-0.443). 
Claude  Is  lorrain  (OelUe),  French  P., 

1600-1683. 
<?l«m«i»M,  iVoM.,  8.  in  Begglo,  eraad- 

son  of  Bart.  Bpani,  pupil  of  Kichael 

Angelo,  d.  1684. 
(Xonot^  J&um,  Kether]and.-French  P., 

d.  1640. 
Coducd,  UoroJVea.JL,  d.  1604.  —(260). 
ConogUano,  Cfiov,  BaU.  da,  see  Ctma. 
Correggio  (Antonio  Allegri  da),  Parm. 

P.,  1494-1534.  -  Ox.  866.  380). 
CorUma,  Pteiro  (BeroUini)  da,  Flor. 

A.,  P.,  and  decorator,  1596-1669. 
CoHmo,  PHro  di,  see  PSiro, 
Coita, Frane.,  Ferr.  and  Bol.  P.,  d.  14T7. 

-^). 
Ootta,  Lorenzo^  Ferr.  and  Bol.  P.,  1460- 

1586.  -  (268.  380). 
Cranach,  Lueat,  German  P.,  1473-1668. 
Oredi,  Lorenzo  di,  Flor.  P.,  1469-1587. 

-  &iT.  88.  476. 

Oretpi,  Daniele,  son  of  tbe  following, 

mi.  P.,  1590.1630.  -  (183). 
— ,  Oioo.  Bait,  (il  Cerano),  MU.  P., 

1567-1638.  —  (133). 
CrioelU,  Carlo,  Yen.  P.,  flourished 

ca.  1468-93.  -  Qiii.  189.  291). 
Cronaea,  Bimone  Polhriuolo,  Flor.  A., 

1454-1608.  —  (470). 
Baniae,  PelUgrino  da  San,  see  Pel- 

logrino. 
DanH,  Vine.,  Flor.  8.,  1630-76. 
Dtnfid,  Gerard,  Flem.P.,  ca.  1460-1624. 
Deferrari,  B^endente,  see  Ferrari. 
Bold,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616-86.  —  (471), 
DomonieMno  (Bomenico  ZampOrih^ol., 

Bom.,  and  Keap.  P.,  A.,  1681-1641. 

-  (lil.  390). 

BonateUo  (Bonato  di  Nieeolb  di  Betto 
Bardi),  Flor.  8.,  1886-1466.  —  (1. 

470.  m). 

Bosto  Botei  (Giov,  di  Nieeotb  LtOoro), 

Ferr.  P.,  ca.  1479-1642.  -  (Ix.  380). 
Bon,  Gerardy  Dutch  P.,  pupil  of  Rem- 

iSandt,  1613-75. 
Buedo,  AgotUno  d* Antonio  di,  Flor.  8. 

and  A.,  1418-after  1481. 
— ,  di  Buonintegna,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1319.  — 

(xl). 
BUrer,  AJb.,  Ckrmaa  P.,  U71-1628.  — 

(485). 
Dycjt,  Ant.  van,  Antwerp,  Flem.  P., 

1699-1641.  —  aX). 
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XWukner,  Adam,  Qerm.  P.,  157S-16aO. 
Bmpoli,  Joe.  ChimeMi  da,  Flor.  P., 

Fabrianc,  QentiU  da,  Umbr.  P.,  e». 

1370-1438.  —  (Uil.  291). 
FdhwHtto,   CHov,  Maria,   Ytx.    and 

Pad.  A.,  P.,  1458-1634.  —  (xlvU). 
FaprutQ,  see  Giordano^ 
Farinato,  Paolo,  Ver.  P.,  ca.  1524-1606. 
FerramSla,  Floriano  or  Fioravante, 

Bx«ac.  P.,  d.  1628. 
Ferrari,  D«/mdent$  de.  Pied.  P.,  1470- 
-1682.  -  (33). 
— ,  Oaudensio,  Pied,  and  Lomb.  P., 

1471(?)-1546:  -  (38.  133.  71). 
Ferrwiei,  Andr,,  Flor.  S.,  1465-1626. 
FientvanH,  Fieravante,  Bol.  A.,   ca. 

1380-1U7. 
Fiesole,  Fra  Giovanni  Angtlieo  da, 

•ee  Angtlico, 
— ,  Mino  da,  Flor.  S.,  1431-84.  —  0). 
Fttarete,  AnU  (Ant.  AvertOinok  Flor. 

A,  S.,  d.  after  U65.  —  (133). 
Finiffuerra,  Maso,  Flor.  goldsmith, 

1427 -after  1462. 
Fioravante,  see  Ferramola. 
Fofffini,  Oiotr.  Bait,,   Flor.  S.,  1652- 

FoVanCy  Jficc.  (Alunno)  di  Liberators 

da,  Umbr.  P.,  ca.  1430-1502. 
Fontana,  Carlo,  Bom.  A.,  1634-1714. 
— ,  F^oipero,  Bol.  P.,  1512-97. 
Foppa,    Critto/oro,   surnamed    Oara- 

doMou  Lomb.  and  Romu  goldsmith, 

ca.  1446-1527.  -  (133). 
^,  Vincemo,  Lomb.  P.,  d.  ca.  1615.  — 

(133). 
Formigine  (Andrea  Marcheii),  Bol.  A., 

S.,  oa.  1510-70. 
Franeavilla  (Franeheville),  Pte/ro,  of 

Cambrai.  8.,  pupil  of  Giov.  da  Bo- 
logna, 1548 -ca.  1618. 
Francesea,  Fiero  della  (Pietro  di  Be- 

n«d<l<o;,'Umbrian-Flor.  P.,  pupil  of 

Dom.  Veneviano,  ca.  1420-92. —(lii). 
Franda,  Francesco  (Franc,  Raiholini), 

Bol.  P.,  S.,  1450-1617.  -^  (389). 
— ,  Giaeomo,  son  of  the  last,  Bol.  P., 

ca.  1487^1667.  -  (390). 
FrancicAigio  (Francesco  Bigio),  Flor. 

P.,  14^1525.  -  (471). 
Francucei,  Innoe,,  see  Itnola. 
Furini,  Franc,  Flor.  P.,  1604-1646.  — 

(471). 
Gaddi,  Agndlo.  Flor.    P.,  pupU  of 

Giotto,  1333-1396.  -  (470). 
— ,  Gaddo,  Flor.  P.,  ca.  1260-1327. 
— ,  Taddeo,  Flor.  P.,  A.,    pupil  of 

Giotto,  ci  1300-66.  -  (470). 
Garbo,   B<^faellino   del   (B.   OarU), 

Flor.  P.ri466-1624. 
Qar^<Uo(Benventtto  2%«<(fa),Ferr.P., 
nuSl-lB89.  -  (lix.  380). 


GelUe,  see  Ckmde  U  Lorrtrin, 
Ghiberti.  Lor,  (di  Cume),   Flor.  S. 

1381-1466.  —  (xlix.  470). 
Ghirlanddio,  Bom.   (Dom.    Bigordi), 

Flor.  P.,  1U9.94.  -  (lii.  471). 
GUrUmdaio,  Ridolfo,  son  of  the  last, 

Flor.  P.,  1483-1561.  —  (Iviii.  471). 
Gianpieirino,  see  Pedrini. 
Giocondo,  Fra,  Ver.   and  Bom.  A., 

1^5-1516.  -  (xlvi.  245), 
Giol/ino,Jfiee.,YeT.V.,  ca.  1486-1618. 
Giordano,  Luea,  sumamed  Fapreslo, 

Keap.  P.,  ca.  1632-1706. 
Giorgione  (Giorgio  BarbareUi} ,  Veiu 

P.,  1477?-1510.  -  Ox.  279.  291). 
GiotHno  (Giotto  di  Maestro  St^ano), 

Flor.  P.,  pupil  of  Giotto,  14th  cen- 
tury. -  (470). 
Giotto  (di  Bondone),  Flor.  P.,  A.,  S., 

1267(?)-1337.  —  (xl.  271.  470). 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,  see  San 

Giovanni, 
Gobbo,  see  Solari. 
Goes,  Hugo  van  der,  Flemish  P.,  ca. 

14i0^2. 
Gozzoli,  Benozto,  Flor.  and  Pis.  P., 

pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  1420-c.  1497. 

-  (lU.  470.  428). 
Granaeci,  Franc.,  Flor.  P.,  1469-1643. 
Grandi,  Ercole  di  GitOio  Ceeare^  Ferr. 

P.,  d.  1535(?). 
Guardi,  Frarie.,  Ven.  P.,  1712-93. 
Gitariento,  Pad.  P.,ca.  1310-77.  —(291). 
Guarini.  GuaHno,  Mod.  and  Pied.  A.. 

A  nrk  k    Aft  ' 


Guerdno,  il  (Giov.  Franc.  Barbieri), 

Bol.  and   Eom.  P.,  1591-1666.  - 

(378.  390). 
Holbein,  Ham,  the  Younger,  German 

P.,  1497-1543. 
Sonthorst,    Gerh.    (Gherardo    della 

Nolle),  butch  P.,  1590-1666. 
Imdla,  Innoeenzo  da  (Inn.  Francucei). 

Bol.  P.,  1494^1549.  —  (390). 
Juvara,  Fil.,  Bom.,  Pied.,  and  Lomb. 

A.,  1686-1735. 
Kauifmann,  Maria  Angelica,  Oermaa 

P.,  1741-1807. 
Kranach,  see  Cranaeh. 
Landini,  Taddeo,  Flor.  and  Bom.  S., 

d.  1694. 
Lan/ranco,  Giov.,  BoL,  Bom.,    and 

Keap.  P.,  1681-1647. 
Lanini,  Bernardino,  Pied,  and  Lomb. 

P.,  d.  ca.  1578. 
Leonardo  da  Yinei,  Flor.  and  Mil.  P., 

S..  and  A.,  1452-1619.  —  (liiL  133. 

471). 
Leoni,  Leone,  of  Arezso,  Mil.  S.,  1509-92. 
Leopardi,  Aieee,,  Yen.  S.,  A.,  d.  1622. 

-  (li.  290). 
LiberaU  da  Verona,  Ver.  P.,  1451- 

1636.  -(245). 
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LibH,  Oirdiamo  dat.Yer. P.,  1474-1566. 

—  (245). 
LiciniOj  Bernardino^  Bergam.  and  Yen. 

P.,  flourished  ca.  1511-44. 
— ,  Gi09.  AnL.  see  Pordenant. 
Liff0M»i,  Jacy  Flor.  P.,  154&^1627. 
Lionarda^  see  Leonardo. 
Lippi.  Filippino,  Flor.  P.,  ca.  1459- 

1504.  —  (455.  471). 

— ,  Fra  FUippo.  father  of  Filippino, 

Flor.  P.,  ca.  1406^9. — (lii.  271. 470). 

Lombards  Alfvnto  (Alf,  OUtadeUa)^ 

FeA.  and  Bol,  8.,  1497-1637.  —  (381). 

—  iPMro,  d.  1515,  Antonio,  d.  1516, 

TulUo.  L  iSSB,  Oirolamo,  etc.).  Yen. 

A.  and  8.  —  (zItI.  290). 

Loni^funoy  Bald.,  Yen.  A.,  1604-75.  — 

(290). 
LongM,  Luca,  Bar.  P.,  1507-80. 
— ,  Fieiro,  Yen.  P.,  1702-62. 
LormeeUi,  Ambrogio  and  Pieiro,  8ien. 

P.,  Ist  half  of  14th  century. 
Lorento,  Don  (Lor,  Monaco),  Flor.  P., 

ca.  1370-1424? 
Loit«,  Lorenzo,  Yen.  P.,  1480-1566.  — 

(Ixi.  291). 
Luini,  Bernardino,  Lomb.  P.,  ca.  1470- 

ca.  1532.  -aiv.  133.12.  196). 
Maiano,  Benedetto  da.  brother  of  Oiu- 
liano,  Flor.  A.  and  S.,  1442-97.  — 
(470). 
— ,  Oiuliano  da,  Flor.  A.,  1432-90. 
Uanozti,  see  San  Giowmni. 
ManUgazza,  Antonio,  brother  of  Gristo- 

foro,  Lomb.  8.,  d.  1491. 
^-,  Oriitoforo,  Lomb.  goldsmith  and 

k,  d.  1482.  -  (138). 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  Pad.  and  Mant.  P., 

1431-1608.  —  (liii.  258.  271). 
Maratta,  Carlo,  Bom.  P.,  1626-1713. 
Mareantonio  Rainumdi^  Bol.  and  Bom. 

engraver,  ca.  1488-1527. 
Mareheti,  Andrea,  see  Formigine. 
Marconi.  Roceo,  Yen.  P.,  d.  1529.  — 

(291).' 
MarUni,  Bernardino,  see  Zenale. 
— ,  Stmone,  Sien.  P.,  ca.  1286-1344. 
Martiale,  Marco,  Yen.  P.,  flourished 

ca.  1492-1607. 
Masaeeio  (Tommazo  di  Ser  Cfiovanni 
Outdi  da  Oattel  San  Giovanni),  Flor. 
P.,  1401-28.  —  Oi.  470). 
MasoUno    (Tommaso     di    Orietofano 
Fini),  Flor.  P.,  teacher  of  Hasac- 
cio,  1383-1440 »  —  (188). 
Maeeegne,    Giacomello  and  Fierpaolo 

deUe,  Yen.  8.,  ca.  1400.  —  (2B0). 
Matins,  or  Maetye,  Q^iinkn,  Flem.  P., 

ca.  ^466-1630. 
ifottra,  Oimeppe,  Bol.  and  Yen.  8., 

ca.  l6co35r 

Ma»z9la,FU.,  father  of  Parmiglanlno, 
Parm..P.,  ca.  lAQO-lfiO^ 


MaezlAa,  Franc.,  see  Parmigianino. 
Maxzolino,  Lodov.,  Ferr.  P.,  1481-1630. 

-  (380). 
Mattoni,  Ovido  (II  Modanino),  Mod. 

8.,  1450-1618.  —  Oi.  372). 
Mazeuola,  Franc.,  see  Parmigianino. 
Meldola,  Andr.,  see  ScMavone. 
Melone,  Altobelloda,  Crem.P.,  beg 

ning  of  the  16th  century.  —  (20 
MemUng,  Hans,  Flemish  P.,  1430-9 
Mengz,  Ant.  Rapfiael,  German  P., 

Messina,  Antonello  da,  Sicilian  and 

Yen.  P.,  d.  ca.  1493.  —  (291). 
Metsu,  Gabriel,  Dutch  P.,  1680-67. 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  Flor.  and 

Bom.  A.,  8.,  and  P.,  1476-1664.  — 

(xlvii.  liv.  389.  471.  608). 
Micheloszo,  Flor.  A.   and  S.,   1396- 

U72.  —  (133.  470). 
Modanino,  see  Meuszoni,  Guide. 
Moftaco,  Lor.,  see  Lorenzo,  Don. 
Montagna,  Bartol.,  Yic.  P.,  ca.  1450 

1523.  —  (266). 
'— ,  Benedetto,  Yic.  P.,   son  of  the 

last, 
Montelupo,  Baccio  da,  Flor.  8.  and 

P.,  1469-1536. 
—,  BaffaeUo  da,  son  of  Baccio,  Flor. 

S.,  1505-67. 
Moniorfano,  Giov.  di,  Lomb.  P.,  flour- 
ished 1448-71. 
MontorsdU,  Fra  Giov.  Ang.,  Flor.  8., 

assistant  of  Michael  Angelo,  1607-68. 
Morando,  Paolo,  see  Cav<uzola* 
Moretto  da  Brescia  (Alessandro  Bon- 

vieino),   Bresc.   P.,   1498-1565.   — 

(219.  223). 
Morone,  Dom.,  Yer.  P.,  1442-150?.  — 

(246). 
— ,  Franc.,  son  of  the  preceding,  Yer. 

P.,  U74-1529.  —  (2fc). 
Moroni,    Giov.  Batt.,    Bergam.   and 

Bresc.  P.,  ca.  1520-77.  —  (220). 
Munari,  Pellegrino  (Aretusi),  Mod.  and 

Ferr.  P.,  d.  1623. 
Mwano,  Ant.   and  Bartol.   da,   see 

Vivarini. 
— ,  Giov,  da,  see  Alemannus. 
Muritto,  BartolonU  Ettihan,  Span.  P., 

1617.fe. 
Nanni  (dl" Antonio)  di  Banco,  Flor.  S., 

ca.  1373-1420. 
NelU,  Ottaviano.  Umbr.  P.,  d.  1444.  — 

aiii). 
Nese,   CelUno  di.  Pis.  8.,  flourished 

ca.  1333-75. 
Ifotte,  Gher.  della.  see  Eonihorst. 
Oggiono,  Marco  a*.  Mil.  P.,  pupil  of 

Leonardo,  ca.  1470-1690.  ^  (183). 
Gnofri,  Vine.,  Bol.  8.,  flourished  ca. 

1480^1506.  -  (399). 
Opera,  Giov.  daW,  see  Bandini. 
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Orcaana  (A»dr.  di  CWm«X  Flor.  A., 
8.,  and  P.,  pnpU  of  Qloito,  1829-68. 
—  (410>. 

Airfowwiiip  (AUii.  ForolorO,  V«b.  P., 
1080-1600.  -  (391). 

ijMM.  Aim.,  Gen.  P.,  1504-163r7. 


'nr 


iWtatfio.  Jjufr.,  Vie.  and  Yen.  A., 

151fra).  -  (zItUI.  39a  366). 
Palma  Qi9vam,  Joe.,  Yen.  P.,  1M4- 

1698.  -  (391). 
—  Vteekio  (Jae,  JTearetUk  of  Serena, 

Yen.  P.,  1480-liiaB.  —  Ox.  391). 
fktkMMMtmc.  Marco,  of  Forli,  P.,  ea. 

1466-1687. 
Fanem,  Dmmh.,  Ferr.  P.,  1460-1612. 
FBurmiQUmlnc  (Frame  Mauola)^  Pann. 

P.,  UO^.  —  (8tK^). 
JPWHk»<,  Oioo,  (OiaaptttrhtQ),  Lomb.  P.. 

pupil  of  Leon,  da  Yinci,  floarished 

ca.  1606-31.  —  (188). 
FMegrkU^  fee  Ttbatdi. 
FMijfHmo  da  Bam  Jhmkk^  P.  of  FriulL 

ea.  1470-164T. 
Fenni^  Franc,  (il  Fattore)^  Flor.  and 

Bom.  P.,  pupil  of  Raphael,  1488- 

FcHcoU,  see  THbclo. 

F»Mgi»o,    PUtro    (PieUro    Vamicei). 

Umbr.    A   Flor..    P.,    teaoher   of 

Raphael,  1446-1634.  -  Oiii.  Ivii). 
Fcrtuti.  Baidati..  Sien.  and  Bom.  A., 

and  P.,  14Bl-li37.  —  (zlrii.  889). 
FesciUno  (FranccMco  di  Btefctno)^  Flor. 

P.^^andson  of  P«seUo,  1423-67.  — 

FeccOo'aiuUano  (Oiid,  dArrigo),  Flor. 

P.,  8.,  A.,  1367-1446. 
PUuMa,  CdUcio.  da  Lodi.  Lomb.  and 

Yen.  P.,  lMl67. 
FUrmaHai,  Oitu.,  Lomb.  A.,1784-1808. 
FUro  di  Co9kno  (Ficfro  di  Lorenso). 

Flor.  P.,  1463-1621.  —  (471). 
Ftetro^  Oiov.  d(,  fee  Bpanna, 
•^,  Lor,  cU,  see  Vccchtetta. 
Finturieehio(BertMrdinoSotti).  Umbr. 

P.,  1464-1613.  —  (liii). 
Fiola,  FolUgro,  Gen.  P.,  1607-30. 
Fiombo^  Sebact,  del,  see  Scbasiiano, 
Fippit  GiuKo,  see  Ronumo, 
FictrndlOi  ^^  A'sono,  VMore, 
Fisamo,  Andrea  (Andrea  di   UaoUno 

Mni),  Pisan  8.,  1373-1348.  —  (438). 
—,  Giov,^  Pisan  A.  and  S.,  son  of  Nie- 

ool6,  ca.  1360- ca.  1838.  -  (428). 
— ,  CHunta,  Pisan  P.,  ca.  1303-68.  — 

(438). 
— ,  mccolb^  Pisan  A.  and  S.,  ca.  1306- 

80.  -  (xxxix.  860.  428). 
— ,  iVSM,  Flor.  and  Pis.  8.,  son  of 

Andrea,  d.  before  1368. 
^,nUoro(Fi*aneUo)y  Ycr.  P.,  ea.  1380- 

1461.  -  (246.  29i)! 


FocecM,  Btmm^ino,  Flor.  P.,  1612- 

1613. 
FottaiuoU^  .dm.,  Flor.  A.,  8.,  and  P., 

1439-86.  —  (470). 
— ,  iVero,  Flor.  8.  and  P.,  brother  of 

Antonio,  144S-ea.  1496.  —  (470). 
Fonte,  Oiov.  da.  Yen.  A.,  1612-97.  — 

(SB). 
— ,  JVaiK.,  /(M.,   Locmdro  tfa,   see 

BoMcmo, 
Fontormo,  Jac.  (Carrueei)  da,  Flor.  P., 

1494-1667.  —  Gviit  471). 
Fordononc,  Oio9.  Ani.  (Q,  A,  de  Sac- 

ekit  da  F,),   Frioli  and  Yen.  P., 

1483-1639.  -  (Ixi.  391.  848). 
Fordonone,  see  also  Lidnio,  Bomar- 


Porta.  Bart,  delln,  see  J 
— .  Oiac,  dcUa,  Lomb. 


see  Bartoiomuo. 


i641-1604. 
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— ,  GnaUdmo  cfeOa,  Lomb.  and  Rom. 

8.,  Z 16T7. 
Ponuin,  Qatnard  (&.l>ughot),  French 

— ,  'kieoloi,  Freneh  P.,  1604-1666. 
Frcdii,  Ambroffiode,  Lomb.  P.,  ca.1500. 
Preio  Gshmms,  fee  8troni. 
ProvitaUy  Andrea  (somamed  Cordeg- 

iiaahi)^  Bergam.  and  Yen.  P.,  ca. 

1480-1636?  —  (391). 
Primatieeio.  Francesco^  Bol.  and  Kant. 

P.,  1490-i67a  —  (368). 
/Vocoedm,   Camaio,  HU.  P.,    1646- 

ea.  1609.  -  (133). 
— ,  EreoU,  the  Elder,  father  of  the 

last.  Mil.  P.,  b.  162D,  d.  after  1591. 
— ,  Brcole,  the  Toungery  HU.  P.,  1696- 

1676.  -  (133). 
~,  OMio  Ceeare.  brother  of  Camillo, 

kil.  P.,  1648?- ea.  1626. 
P^iffo^  Dom,y  Flor.  P.,  1476-1637. 
QWcto,  Jac.deUa  (or  J.deOaFonte). 

8ien.  8.,  1374-1438.  —  (388). 
Be^faalo^  see  Raphael, 
RaiboHni^  see  Franeia, 
Ralmondij  see  MareaaUmio  RainuntS. 
Ramenffhi^  Bart,,  see  BagnacamaUo. 
Raphael  (Raffaello  BaaU  da  CTrMno), 

Umbr.,  Flor.,  and  Bom.  P.  and  A., 

1483-1630.  —  (xlTii.  Ivii.  471). 
Romlbrandt  HarmencM  oan  RUn^  Dntck 

P.,  1606-69. 
Rent,    Gvido,  Bol.  P.,   1674-1642.  - 

(Ixii.  390). 
Ribera,  see  S^agnoUito, 
Ricei,  see  Brueaeord, 
Rieeiareai,  see  Volterra,  Daniaie  da. 
Riecio  (Andrea  Briooeo),  Pad.  A.  and 

8.,  1470-1632.  —  (xlvii). 
RiMgo,  Anionic,  Yer.  ft  Yen.  8.  ft  A, 

ca.  1430- ca.  1498.  -  (290). 
Robbia,  Andrea  deUa,    nephew  of 

Luca,  Flor.  8.,  1497-1638. 
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HoMa,  €Ho9,  deUa,  son  of  the  last, 

Flor.  S.,  1469-1629? 
— ,  Luea  della.  Flor.  S.,  1400^.  — 

(xllx,  470). 
JtobertL  SreoU  de.  Ferr.  and  Bol.  P., 

a.  1496.  -  (380). 
JU^sUy  see  Tintor4tto. 
Xodarit  l*om.,Loml>.  8.  A  A., flourished 

ea.  1487-1683.  -  (183). 
XonuMino^  OirMhno.  Bresc.  P.,  1486- 

1666. -(230). 
Xmnano,   CHan  CrUto/oro  (Oritto/oro 

d€   efanH)^  Rom.   and  Lomb.   8., 

c*.  1466-1612. 
^,  6Vtrfu>  (O,  Ptppi),  Rom.  and  Mant. 

P.  and  A.,  pupU  of  Raphael,  1492- 

1646.  -  (xlv2:  268.  260). 
SMdinetU^  Niccold.  Rav.  and  Vea.  P., 

o».  1600.  —  (291). 
Jlo9a^  Saivaiary  Neap,  and  Rom.  P., 

161&-73. 
Xou4lU.  Cotimo.  Flor.  P.,  1480-1607. 

-ad). 

XouaUno^  Ant.  (Ani.  di  3fatUo  Oam- 

hertUi).  brother  of  Bernardo,  Flor. 

8.  and  A.,  1427-ca.  1478.  —  Q). 
— ,  Bifiuirdo^  Flor.  and  Rom.  A.  and 

8.,  1409-64. 
Koisi,  Prcp9rMia  de\  Bol.  8.,  U90- 

1B30.  -  (889). 
JictMO  (Giovanni  di  Bariolo),  Flor.  8., 

assistant    of  Donatello,    d.  after 

1461. 
lUvettemo,  Benedetto  da.  Flor.  8.,  1476- 

1666. 
Rtibene^  Peter  Paul,  Flem.  P.,  1677- 

1640.  —  (8a  268). 
Rfutiol,  Oio9.  JVimc.,  Flor.  8.,  pupil 

of  Leon,  da  Vinci,  1474-1664.  —  0). 
Rtilfidaely    Jae»  von,    Dutch  P.,  ca. 

1638-83. 
jSRotaMwJ,  Andr.y  see  Salemo^  An- 
drea da. 
Sakrinoy  Andr.y  VH,  P.,  pupil  of  Leon. 

da  Vinci,  flourished  ca.  1496-1616. 

—  Oiv.  183). 

Salemoy  Andrea  da  (Andr.  Sdbattini), 
Neap.  P.,  pupU  of  Raphael,  1480- 

1645; -aix). 

iSToM,  CHov.  BaU,t  see  Baeeoforrato. 
SeiMaU.  Franc^  Flor.  and  Rom.  P., 

SanetUyindriolo  dOy  Ven.  8.,  d.  1377. 

Ampollo,  Ant.  da^  (he  Elder^  Flor.  A., 

— ,  Ant.  da,  the  Younger,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  Flor.  A.,  1^1646. 

-  (xlYii). 

— ,  Francesco,  son  of  Qiuliano,  Flor. 

8.,  1494-1676. 
— ,  OiuUano  da,  brother  of  Antonio 

the  Blder,  Flor.  A.,  1445-1616. 


San  Giovanni,   Giov.  (UanoMfH)  da, 

Flor.  P.,  1599-1636. 
BannUchcli,  Mehele,  Ven  A.,  1484- 

1669.  —  (xlTii.  246). 
Baneovino,  Andrea  da  (Andr.  (Jontucd, 

of  Monte  8an8ovino),  Flor.  and  Rom. 

8.,  1460-1629.  -  (1). 
— ,  Jac  (J.  Tatti),  Flor.,  Rom.,  and 

Ven.  A.,  pupil  of  the  preceding, 

1486-1670.  -  (xlTlii.  290). 
Beatta  Oroce,  Franc,  da,  ihc  Tounoer, 

Ven.  P.,  after  1500. 

,  Girol.  da,  Ven.  P.,  d.  ca.  1660. 

Banti,  Gio9»,  father  of  Raphael,  Umbr. 

P.,  ca.  1460.94. 
— ,  Rt^ffatUlo,  see  Baphaol. 
— ,  di  Tito,  Flor.  P.,  1688-1608. 
B€urto,  Andrea  del  (Andrea  d^Agnoto), 

Flor.  P.,  1486-1681.  —  (WUi.  471). 
Baeeoforrato  (Giov,  Batt.  Balvi),  Rom. 

P.,  1606-86. 
Savoldo,  Gir^lamo,  Bresc.  P..  1606-48. 
Seamosti,  Vine.,  Ven.  A.,  1662-1616.  — 

(290). 
Bcarpagnino  (Ant.  Abbondi),  Ven.  A., 

Beartellino  (Ippol.  BeartOta),  Ferr. 

P.,  1661-1621. 
SeMavone  (Andr,  MeldoUa),  Ven.  P., 

1625^2. 
— ,  Gregorio,  Pad.  P.,  flourished  1441- 

70. 
SeMdone,  Bart.,  Hod.  P.,  d.  1616. 
Behaittano  del  Piombo  (Beb.  Ludani), 

Ven.  and  Rom.  P.,  1486-1647.  — 

QYii.  Izi.  291). 
Beeto,  Ceeare  da,  Mil.P.,  pupil  of  Leon. 

da  Vinci,  d.  before  1621.  —  (133). 
Settignano,  Deeidorio  da,   Flor.  8., 

Bignorelli,  Luea,  TusoanUmbr.  P., 

ca.  1460-1623.  —  (lii). 
ah-ani,  Elieeibetta,  Bol.  P.,  1688^. 
Sddoma,  il  (Giov.  Ant,  Bani).  Lomb., 

Sien.,  and  Rom.  P.,  ea.  1477-1649. 

—  Qym.  38.  133). 

Solari,  Orietoforo,  sumamedil  Gobho, 
Mil.  8.  and  A.,  d.  ca.  1626.  —  (\i.  183). 

— ,  Gidniforte,  Lomb.  A.,  1420-81. 

Bolario,  Andrea  (Andrea  del  Gohbo), 
Lomb.  P.,  flourished  ca.  1495-1516. 

-  (138). 

Bpada,  Lionello,  Bol.  P.,  1666-1622. 
Spagnoletto  (Give,  Ribera),  Span,  and 

Neap.  P.,  1688-1666. 
Spani,  Bart,  (also  called  Bairt.  Clemonti), 

8.  and  A.  in  Reggio,  1468-1688. 
Sperandio,  Niecolo,  Mant.  and  Ferr. 

8.,  A.,  and  P.,  ca.  1425- ca.  1495. 
/^eranea,   Giov.,   Vie.  P. ,   pupil  of 

Mantegna, 
apinello  Aretino,   Flor.  P.,   pupil  of 

Qiotto,  1918-1410.  -  (471). 
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SquardoM.  Frtmc..  Pad.  P.,   1387- 

1474.  -  (271). 
JBUfanOf  Fnmceteo  di^  sea  FuelHno. 
Birotwiy  Bernardo  (il  Cappuecine  or 

a  JYett  Oenovue)^  Gen.  P.,  1681- 

16U.  -  (80). 
BuMterman*^  /wftM,  Flem.  P.,  worked 

in  Florence,  159T-1681. 
Tacea^  Pietro.  Flor.  S.,  pupil  of  Oiov. 

da  Bologna,  ea.  i^lm. 
Tc^,  Andrea^  Flor.  P.,  ea.  1260-ca. 

ISao. 

Taiii^  Jaoopoy  see  BantotvM, 
TetUerStDavidf  the  Tovnger^  Flem.  P., 

Thorvaldeen.   Bertel.    S.,  of  Copen- 
hagen, 1770-1844. 
Tiarim,  Aleu.,Bol.  P.,1577-ld68.(S86). 
TIbaldi  (Pellearinc  PtlUgHni)^    Bol. 

A.  and  P.,  1532-96.  -  (138). 
Tiipolo^  Oiov.  Bait..   Ven.  P.,    1693- 

1770,  -  (291). 
TintorettOj  Domenico  (Jhm.  RobmH), 

son  of  the  following,  Yen.  P.,  1562- 

1637. 
— ,  a  (Joe.  RobuiH),  Ven.  P.,  1618- 

1694.  —  (Ixi.  291). 
TUi,  Benven.^  see  Oarofalo, 
Titian  (lUiano    VecMi  da   Cadore). 

Ven.  P.,  1477-1676.  -  Ox.  291.  348. 

380). 
TorbidOy  Franc.  (U  MoroL  Ver.  P., 

d.  after  1646. 
Traini,  Franc.,  Pis.  P.,  ca.  1350. 
TrevUo^  Oirol.  da  (Qirol.  Pmnaeehi), 

Friul.  and  Ven.  P.,  1497-1644. 
THMlo  (Nice.  PerieoU),  Flor.  S.,  1486- 

1650. 
Tvra^  Cetimoy  Ferr.P.,  1432-96.— (380). 
Uceello.  Paolo  (Paolo  di  Done),  Flor. 

P.,  1397-1475.  -  (271.  470). 
Udine,  Oiov.  Nanni  da,  Ven.  and  Bom, 

P.,  asaistant  of  Baphael,  1487-1564, 

-  (lix.  350). 
•  Vaga,  Perin  del,  Flor.,  Eom.  and 

Gen.  P.,  pnpil  of  Baphael,  1499- 

1547.  -  (Ux.  Ix.  90). 
Van  Dyck,  see  Dyck, 
Vanni,  Franc.,  Sien.  P.,  1565-1609. 
Yaniteci,  Pietro,  see  Perugino. 
YanvitelU,  Lodop.,   Bom.  P.  and  A., 

1700-1773. 


Varotari,  Aleee.,  iee  Fadovemiiiic, 
VoiSri,  Giorgio,  Flor.  P.,  A.,  and 

hiatorlMk  of  art,  1612.74.  ~  (471). 
Veeehietta  (Lorenzo  di  Pietro),   Sien. 

8.,  A.,  and  P.,  1412^. 
Veeelli,  Frane.^  Ven.  P.,  brother  of 

Titian,  d.  1660. 
— ,  Jfar«o,  Yen.  P.,   a  relatiye  of 

Titian,  16A6-1611. 
—,  TiHano,  Me  TUian. 
Veleuque*(DiegoBodrigueide8ttva  Y.), 

Spanish  P.,  1689-1660. 
YenuiwM,  AM.,  Flor.  P.,  d.  oa.  1387. 
— ,  Dom.  (Dom.  di  Bartolomeo),  Flor. 

k,  ea.  1400^1. 
Venueti,  Mareello,  Bom.  P.,  pnpil  of 

Michael  Angelo,  1616-79.  —  Ovii). 
Yeroneee,  Paolo  (P.  CaUariUVer.  and 

Ven.  P.,  1628^.  —(Ixi.  246.  291). 
Verroeehio,  Andrea  (A.   de*   Oioni), 

Flor.  8.  and  P.,  1436-88.  —  a.  Uv. 

470). 
Yigndla  (Qiaewno  Baroeei),  Bol.  and 

Bom.  A.,  1507-73. 
Yineeneo,  Ant.  di,  Bol.  A.,  d.  ca.  1402. 
Yinei,  Leonardo  da,  see  Leoiu»rdo. 
YHt,  Timoteo  (or  Tunoteo  deiUa  Vite), 

Bol.  and  Umbr.  P.,  BaphaeFa  first 

teacher,  1467-1623.  —  (lix.  390). 
Yittoria,  Aleu.,  Ven.  8.  and  A.,  1525- 

1608.  -  (290). 
Yivarini,  Alvise  (or  Luigq,  Ven.  P., 

flourished  1464 -ca.  1509.  —  (liii. 

291). 
— ,  Ant.  (Ant.  da  Murano),  Ven.  P., 

ea.  1440-70.  —  (liii.  291). 
— ,  Bart.  (Bart,  da  Jfurano),  Ven. 

P.,  ca.  1450-99.  —  (liU.  291). 
Yolterra,  Daniele  da  (D.  Bieeiarelli), 

Bom.   P.,  S.,  pupil   of  Miehael 

Angelo,  1609-1566.  —  (Ivii). 
Wepden,  Bogier  van  dor,  Flemish  P., 

1399  (or  1400)-1464. 
Wouverman,  PhtKpe,  DntehP. ,  1619-68. 
Zampieri,  see  DomenicMno, 
Zelotti,  GiamUUt.,  Ver.  P.,  aaaiatant 

of  P.  Veronese,  1532-92. 
Zenale  (Bemcwdino  Martini),  Lomb. 

P.,  1436-1526. 
Zevio,  see  AlHchiero. 
Zuechtro  (Zueearo),  Fcderigo,  Flor.  P., 

1560-1609.  —  (Ixi). 
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Abano  876. 
AbbadU  178. 
Abbiategrasso  190. 
S.  Abbondio  (near  Coino) 
16G. 

—  (near  Lugano)  13. 

—  (near  Henaggio)  179. 
Abetone,  Passo  deir  406. 
Abri^  45. 
Acquasanta  63. 
Acqvaseria  179. 
Acqui  53. 

Adda,  the  18.   170.   174. 

178.  etc. 
Adige,  the  20.  236.  244. 

877. 
Adria  378. 

^mUia,  Via  856. 361. 365. 
Affi  236. 
Affori  171. 
S..  AglCta  194. 
Agliana  454. 
Agliano-CastelnnoYO- 

Calcea  62. 
Agno  184. 

Agogna^  Val  d'  170. 
Agra  18. 
Aia,  L'  654. 
Alraaca  44. 
Airole  48. 
Airolo  7. 
Aix-les-Bains  1. 
Ala  22. 

—  di  Stora  43. 
Alagna  72. 
Alaasio  98. 
Alba  60. 

Albano,  Monto  441. 
Albate  167. 
Albenga  97. 
Alberoni  345. 
Albino  215. 

S.  Albino  186. 
Albisano  236. 
Albissola  96. 
Albizzato  185. 
Albogasio  183. 
Albonago  14. 
Aldesago  14. 
Alessandria  63. 
Alfonsine  386. 
Alice-Bel  GoUe  62. 
Alserio,  Lago  d'  171. 


Aldssimo  238. 
Alto  di  Sella  123. 
Altopascio  449. 
Alzano  216. 
Alzo  70. 
Ambri  7. 
Ambria  214. 
Ambrogiana,   Villa  441. 
S.  Ambrogio  Varese  186, 

—  Verona  236. 

—  (near  Turin)  2. 
Ameglia  119. 
Ampola,  Val  239. 
Amsteg  6. 
Andeer  17. 
Andora  98. 
Andomo  65. 
Anfo  229.  • 
Angera  201. 
Angrogna  44. 
Annone,  Lago  d'  170. 
Antignano  ^9. 
Antola,  Monte  361. 

S.  Antonio  (Bormio)  181. 

—  (Mantua)  257. 

—  di  Banverso  3. 
Antoroto,  Monte  60. 
Antrona  Valley  69. 
Anzano  del  Parco  169. 
Anzasca,  Val  69. 
Aosta  57. 
Apennines,  the  73.  190. 

867. 
Apennino  662. 
Aprica,  Passo  d'  227. 
Apuan  Alps  123. 
Aqnileia  S52. 
Aranco  66. 
Arbotf,  Tonr  d'  64. 
Arbolc,  Col  d'  62. 
Arbostora,  Mte.  184. 
Arelsate  187. 
Arco  239. 
Areola  119. 
Areola  264. 
Arconati    Villa  176. 
Arcore  170. 
Ardenno  181. 
Ardenza  439. 
Ardesio  216. 
Arena-Po  357. 
Arensano  95. 
Arerv  Monte  214. 


Arezso  562. 

Argegno  175. 

Argenta  386. 

Argentera  47. 

-,  L'  124. 

— ,  Punta  deir  46. 

Arietta  62. 

Arizsano  196. 

Armeno  201. 

Armetta,  the  60. 

Amaz  55. 

Ami  124. 

Arno,  the  427.  465.  660. 

Arola  70. 

Arena  201. 

Arosio  171. 

Arp,  Monte  1*  46. 

Arpaia,  Grotta  118. 

ArpissoH  62. 

Arquk  Petrarca  377. 

—  Polesine  378. 
Arquata  53. 
Arsiero  269. 
Avth-Qoldan  6. 
Arvier  59. 
Arzignano  269. 
Asciano  437. 
Ascona  193. 
Asola  263. 
Asolo  279. 
Assina,  Vair  172. 
Asso  172. 
Astano  16. 

Asti  51. 
AuUa  371. 
Avenza  119. 
Avigliana  8. 
Avio  22. 

Aviolo,  Monte  227. 
Ayise  99. 
Aymayille  58. 
Azzano  176. 

Baechiglione,  the  265. 

270. 
Badia  a  Prataglia  561. 

—  di  Fiesole  655. 

—  di  Pomposo  386. 
Badile,  Pizzo  227. 
Bagnacavallo  409. 
Bagnolo  in  Piano  364. 
Bagolino  229. 
Baiardo  103. 
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Baldo,  Monte  338. 

Balem*  18. 

Balma  66. 

BftlmeiS. 

Balmneda  T3. 

Baraec*  116. 

Bar»deUo,  CMt.  167. 

B«r»sio  188. 

Barbana,  Island  864. 

BarM  196. 

BarbeUino,  Goncad«l  316. 

Barberino  di  MngellodOT. 

Bafd66. 

Baidolino  296. 

Bardoney,  Colla  63. 

Baidonnecebia  3. 

Barge  U. 

Bargha  329. 

Band  1T2. 

Barro,  Monte  170. 

St.  Barth^emy,  Val  66. 

8.  Bartolomeo,  Mte.  232. 

Banand  167< 

Baaaano  280. 

Baatla  60. 

Battaglia  377. 

Bayeno  166. 

Btel96. 

Bego,  Monte  48. 

Beinette  49. 

Belbo  60. 

Belgioioso  306. 

Belgirate  201. 

Bellagarda,  Monte  43. 

BeUaglo  176. 

— ,  Punta  di  178. 

Bellano  179. 

BellaYista  (Monte  6ene< 

ro8o)  16. 
— ,  the  (Lago  Maggiore) 

Bellegarde  1. 
Belliniona  8. 
Bellori  266. 
Bellnno  847. 
Belmonte,  Villa  177. 
Belvedere    (near    Aqui- 

leia)  353. 
Benabbio  449. 
Benedetta,  Valle  440. 
Bene-Ohrona  183. 
Beni,  Monte  407. 
Berbenno  181. 
Berceto  871. 
Bergamo  309. 
Bergeggi  96. 
BeriGi,  Monti  366. 266. 
Bemab6  449. 
S.lBemardo,  Ghurcli  14. 
— ,  Monte  15. 
Bemina  181. 
Beaana,  Villa  176. 
Beseno,  Gaatle  31. 


Ida. 
Be0ouol86. 

Monte  48. 
Bettola  860. 
Bevra  4. 
Beiseeea  399. 
Biaeeaa  399. 
8.  Biagio  della  Cima  106. 
Bianco  Oanal  878. 
Blandrate  66. 
Biandronno,  Lago  di  186. 
Biaaca  8. 
Bibbiena  663. 
Blella  64. 
Bieno  196. 
Biforco  661. 
Blgnone,  Monte  108. 
Bigogna  18. 
Bigorio  14. 
Binaaeo  163. 
Bioggio  16. 
Biogllo  64. 
Bironico  8. 
Biabino,  Monte  174. 
Biaenaio  407. 
Biaaone  184. 
BiauacMo  187. 
BisKOsero  186. 
BleTio  174. 
Bo,  Mte.  65. 
Boara  877. 
Bobbio  961. 
—  PeUiee  U. 
Bocca  d*Amo  437. 

di  Lupo  669. 
Bodio  8. 

Boglia,  Monte  14. 
Bogliaeo  284. 
Bogliaaco  109. 
Bognanco  4. 
Boletto  70. 
BoUa,  Alp  14. 
Bolladore  181. 
Bologna  386. 

Accademia  di  Belle 
Arti401. 

Antiqaitiea,Muaenm  of 

8.  Apollonia  406. 
ArcMvea  894. 
Archiginnaaio  894. 
Banca  d'ltalia  394. 
8.  Bartolomeo  di  Porta 

Bavegnana 
BibliotecaComnn.  394. 
Campo  Santo  406. 
Gasa  Malagati  397. 
Gaaaa  di  Biaparmio897. 
Gathedral  898. 
8.  Gecilia  400. 
Gertoaa  406. 
Ghnrcb  Feativala  888. 
GoUegio  di  Spagna396. 


Bologna: 
Oorpna  Domini  396. 
S.  Domenico  895. 
Bngliah  Ghnrcb  Serr. 

888. 
Foro  de*  Mereanti397. 
Foscberari>  Monument 

896. 
8.  Franceaco  396. 
GalYinra  Statue  394. 
Qaribaldi'a  Statue  406. 
Geolog.  Muaeum  404. 
8.  Olaeomo  Maggiore 

400. 
OUrdini  MargberiU 

406. 
S.GiOYanni   in  Monte 

398. 
aregorr  xxii.,   Statue 

Guildbouae    of  the 

Weavera  397. 
Leaning  Towera  397. 
Library  894. 
— ,  University  401. 
Madonna  del  Baraccano 


~  di  OalUera  397. 

—  di  S.  Luea  406. 

8.  Maria  dei  Servi  399. 
~  della  Misericordia 
406. 

—  della  Vita  391. 
S.  Martino  404. 
Mercuisia  397. 
S.MiebeleinBoaeo4C5. 
Mingbetti'a  Statue  397. 
Montagnola,  La  406. 
Monte    della    Guardia 

406. 
Muaeo  Givico  392. 
.  GoKsadini  394. 

—  di  S.  Petronio  393. 
Orthopndie  Inst.  405. 
Palasso  Albergati  396. 

—  Amorinl  -  Bolognini 
398. 

—  Arciveaeovile  397. 

—  Bentivoglio  404. 

—  Bevilacqua  396. 

—  Bovi-SUvestri  396. 

—  Gloetta  40O. 

—  Gomunale  390. 

—  Fantnzzi  400. 

—  Fava  397. 

—  Galvani  392. 

—  di  Giuatisia  396. 

—  Guidotti  394. 

—  Isolani  389. 

—  Magnani-Salem40a 
— Malveiai  -  Oampeggi 

400. 
p-  Medici  400. 
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Bologn*: 
Paluso  lUrewAlelii 
1891. 

—  Montpenaier  891. 

—  Pepoli  897. 

—  del  PodMti  890. 

—  Baanssi  899. 

—  del  Be  Enzio  891. 
— .B088i  899. 

—  Sunpieri  899. 

—  Tacconi  898. 

—  Trotti  899. 

—  Zembeecari  896. 
Pallone,  Arena  del  887. 
S.  Paolo  896. 
Pafaeggieri*8     Mob- 

umeat  89b. 
8.  Petronio  891. 
Piassa  Cavonr  894. 

—  Galileo  394. 

—  Maggiore  890. 

—  Malpighi  896. 

—  8.  Martino  404. 

—  del  Kettono  890. 

—  deirotto  Agoato406. 

—  Boflsinl  400. 

—  Vitt  Bmanaele  890. 
8.  Pietio  896. 
Pinaeoteea  401. 
Porta  aalUera  406. 

—  S.  IsaU  406. 

—  Baragozsa  406. 
Portico  de'  Banchi  391. 
Poet  Offlee  387. 
BaUway  Station  886. 
Boesinrs  Honae  899. 
8.  Salyatore  891. 
Spirito  Santo,  Chapel 

896. 
S.  Stefano  896. 
Theatres  887. 
Torre  Asinelli  897. 

—  Gariaenda  897. 
UniTeraity  401. 
Via  delle  Asae  891. 

—  Castigllone  397. 

—  Maziini  399. 

—  Indipendenza  896. 

—  BizKOli  897. 

—  8.  Stefano  896. 

—  Zamboni  400. 
VlctorEman.lI.,  Statae 

of  890. 
ViUa  Heizaratta  406. 

—  Bevedin  405. 
8S.yitaleedAgricola 

400. 
Bolognano  22. 
Bolaano  20. 
Bolzaneto  68. 
Bonaaaola  116. 
Bondione  216. 
S.  Bonifacio  264. 


Bordighera  104. 
Borghetto  106. 

—  8.  Spirito  97. 

—  di  Vara  116. 
Borgo  8.  Agoatino  169. 

—  8.  Dalmauo  46. 

—  S.  Donnino  861. 

—  LaTeisaro  190. 

—  8.  Lorenio  421. 
"  a  Moisano  448. 

—  Panigale  407. 

—  Ticino  190. 

—  di  Vabragana  21. 

—  VerceUi  66. 

—  Verezzi  97. 
Borgoforte  268. 
Borgofranco  66. 
Borgomanero  70. 
Borgone  2. 
BorgonuoTO  114. 
Borgotaro  871. 
Borgnnto  667. 
Borfena  227. 
Bormida,  the  62. 

—  di  MUIeaimo  61. 
Bormio  182. 
Borromean  lalanda  199. 
BorseUi  660. 
Borxoli  62. 
Borzonasca  114. 
BoacochieaanoTa  266. 
Boacolnngo  406. 
Bosaia,  Grotta  di  49. 
Botta  214. 
Bottarone  206. 
Botzen  20. 

Bone,  Vallone  del  68. 
Bonrg-St-Haurice  60. 
Bonrget,  Lac  du  1. 
Boaaaet  Valley  46. 
Bovea  46. 
BoYiaa  171. 
Boyasonade,  Villa  177. 
Bozzolo  209. 
Brik60. 
Bracco  116. 

Bramapane,  Monte  118. 
Branzi  216. 
Brana,  Col  di  48. 
Brill. 
~,  Honte  14. 
Breglia  179. 
Breglio  48. 
Breitenatein  28. 
Brembana,  Val  218. 
BrembUla  214. 
Brenner  19. 
Breno  237. 
Brenno  187. 

Brenta,  the  278. 279. 280 
Brentonico  288. 
Breacia  219. 
Breician  Alpa,  the  226. 


Breaaana  206. 
Brenil  66. 

Brianfonnaia,  the  46. 
Brianza,  the  171. 
Bricheraaio  44. 
Brienno  176. 
Briga  48. 
Briglia  407. 
Brigne  8. 
Briona  68. 
Brione,  Monte  238. 
BriaigheUa  421. 
Briaaigo  193. 
Brivio,  Val  187. 
Brizen  19. 
Brocan,  Lake  46. 
Broni  867. 
Bronia,  Col  di  48. 
Broizi  441. 
Brack  28. 
Branate  169. 
Bronetto,  Castle  44. 
Bmnnen  6. 
Brnauglio  171. 
Bmaimpiano  184. 
Brnain-Araizio  184. 
Bnccione  70. 
Burano  344. 
Bnronzo  66. 
BuaaUa  68. 
Bnaaana  99. 
Bnaaeto  870. 
Bnaaoleno  2. 
Bnato  Araizio  6. 
Byron*a  Grotto  118. 

Oademario  16. 
Cadenabbia  176. 
Gadenazzo  191. 
Cadeo  361. 
Gaffaro,  the  229. 
Cagnola,  Villa  186. 
Ca&atel66. 
Calci,  Valle  del  437. 
Calcic  217. 
Calde  196. 
Caldi,  Bagni  U9. 
Caldiero  264. 
Caldine,  Le  422. 
Caldonazso  21. 
Calliano  21. 
Callieri  47.1 
Calolzio  170. 
Calprino  18. 
Caluao  Canaveae  64, 
Camaiore  128. 
Camaldoli  661. 
Cambiaaca  196. 
Camerlata  167. 
Camnago  167. 
Camoghi,  Monte  14. 
Camogli  110. 
Camonica,  Val  227. 
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Gampaldino  563. 
Oampiglia  66. 
GampigUo,  OoUe  186. 
Oampione(Lago  dlOomo) 

—  (Lago  di  Lugftno)  184, 
Gunpo  (Lago  dl  Gomo) 

—  de*  Fiori,  Mte.  186. 
Oampodoleino  17. 
Campo  Fonnio  849. 
Gampolignre  53. 
Gamporciero,  Val  di  53 
Gamporgiano  371. 
Gamposampiero  980. 
Ganale  53. 
Candoglia  4. 

Ganepa  109. 
GannSro  195. 
Gannobbina,  Val  194. 
Gannobio  194. 
Ganobbio  14. 
Ganossa  368. 
Gantalnpo  63. 
GantU  168. 

—  Asnago  167. 
Ganso  172. 
Gaoddo  377. 
Gaorle  361. 
Gaorso  209. 
Gapenardo,  Monte  115. 
Oapo  di  Ponte  327. 
Gapolago  16. 
Gapraia  Ul. 
Caprasio,  Monte  3. 
Gaprese  o62. 
Gapriaaca.  Ponte  15. 
Caprine  (Monte  Baldo) 

— ,  Monte  13. 
Caraglio  46. 
Garasco  114. 
Garate  Lario  175. 
GaTavaggio  217. 
Carcegna  70. 
Gareggi  553. 
Gareno  176. 
Carescione  169. 
Garignano  42, 
Garimate  167. 
Garisio  65. 
Garlotta,  Villa  176. 
Gannagnola  ^. 
Garmelo,  Monte  97. 
Garmignano  279. 
(Sarna'te  167. 
Garona  13. 

Garonella,  Passo  di  216, 
Garpenedo  269. 
Garpi  264. 
Carrara  130. 
Carrodano  115.       • 
Camgo  171. 


Casaceia  600. 

-,  La  664. 

Caaale  Monferrato  66. 

Oasalecchio    di  Reno 

407. 
Gaaalino  660. 
Oasalmaggiore  218. 
Gasalpnsterlengo  366. 
Gasarsa  848. 
Gaaarsa  116. 
Gaabeno  188. 
Gasclago  186. 
Caacina  440. 
Casentino  Valley  560. 
CSasinuk  16. 
Gaaino  Boarlo  237. 
Casletto-Eogeno  169. 
Gaaola  868. 
Caaorate  Sempione  5. 
Caaaano  d'Adda  217. 

(Gomo)  169. 
Caaaarate  13.  14. 
(^tagnola  13. 
^,  Pnnta  196. 
Gastagnole-Lanze  50. 
Gasteggio  357. 
Caatel  Bclogneae  409. 

—  8.  Giovanni  857. 
S.  Pietro  (Emilia)  408. 

(Val  Muggio)  16. 

Gaatelfraneo   d'Emilia 
364. 

—  Veneto  279. 
Caatelguelfo  361. 
Gaatellamonte  42. 
Gaatellana,  Mte.  di  118. 
Caatellavano  376. 
Castellarquato  861. 
Gaatelletto  di  Brenzone 

235. 
Castello  (Florence)  563. 

—  (Lugano)  183. 
— ,  MontB  (Liago  di  Garda) 

234. 
Caatellnccbio  209. 
Castelmi^giore  378. 
Castelnuovo  d'Aati  51. 

—  di  Garfagnana  371. 

—  di  Magra  119. 

—  ne'  Monti  864. 

—  Scrivia  206. 
di  Verona  1218. 

Gasterino  48. 
Castiglione  Chiavarese 
116. 

—  d'Intelvi  176. 
Olona  188. 

—  dei  Pepoli  407. 
Gaatiglioni  664. 
Caatione  8. 
Caatro,  Sasao  di  407. 
8.  Gaterina  del  Sasao  196. 
Cattaio,  GaaUe  377. 


Cava  Manara  305. 

GaTagnola  17&. 

Cavagnolo  68. 

Cavaion  386. 

Gayalciotto,  II  407. 

GavaUermaggiore  45. 

Gavallina,  Val  316. 

GaTaUino  13. 

GayaUone,  Plan  198. 

Gavandone  196. 

Cava  Tigoszi  206. 

Gavemago  213. 

CaveEso  376. 

Cavi  114. 

GaTo  Taaaone,  Canal  378. 

CaTonr  44. 

Geceri,  Monte  657. 

Gedegolo  327. 

Geggia  361. 

GeUe  96. 

Genate  216. 

Ceneda  348. 

Ceneri,  Monte  8. 

Gengio  51. 

Geniga  340. 

Cenia,  Mont  2. 

Centallo  46. 

Cento  378. 

Cento  Croci,  Paaao  di  115. 

Ceppina  181. 

Geppino  165. 

Geraino  23. 

Gercina  554. 

Gerea  268. 

Gerea  43. 

Cereaio,  Lago  183. 

Geresole  Beale  43. 

Geriale  97. 

Ceriana  103. 

Gemobbio  174. 

Gemnaco  170. 

Certenago  13. 

Certoaa  di  Payia  162. 

—  di  Peaio  49. 

—  di  Piaa  437. 

—  near  Bologaa  406. 

—  di  Val  d'Ema  551. 
Cerrara  HI. 
Genrignano  353. 
Cervo  98. 
Cetica  56a 
Ceto  a27. 
Ceva  50. 

Challant,  Val  55. 
Chambaye  56. 
Chamb^ry  1. 
Cbamouaset  3. 
Ghamp-de-]^82  66. 
Ohamplong  59. 
Champorcher  63. 
Chanton  60. 
Gharvensod  58. 
Chatillon  66. 
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CliATaiiia  63. 
Gbeggiiio  70. 
ClierMco  60. 
Ghetif.  Mont  6a 
GlieTno  172. 
Ghialuaberto  43. 
GManB,  VaI  di  563. 
CliiapUi  di  Sopra  59. 
Cbiappa,  PanUdelU  110. 
Ghlaruo  340. 
Cbianvalle  Milanese  162. 
—  (Emilia)  361. 
Chlari  317. 
CMmm  16. 
ClilaTari  113. 
CliiaTenna  17. 
CMeri  51. 
Chindrieux  1. 
Chioggia  345. 
Cadomonie  2. 
ChiuBaforte  24. 
Gliiasi  563. 
GhWasflo  66. 
Ciagore,  Monte  48. 
Ciaxnarella,  Monte  43. 
Cianiineiafl,  Monte  48. 
Ciliana,  the  558. 
Cima  188. 
Gimone,  Monte  408. 
Cinque  Terre  116. 
Ciona  13. 
Clrii  43. 
Ci«a,  La  871. 
Cisano  236. 
Cittadella  279. 
Cittiglio  188. 
Civate  170. 
Civenna  173. 
CiTiasco  71. 
Cividale  850. 
CiTidate  327. 
Clapier,  Monte  46. 
Claro  8. 

ClaTaUt^,  Val  66. 
Clenezzo  214. 
Cln«one  315. 

Ck>aMolo  Torinese  43. 

Coca,  Pizzo  di  316. 

CoccagUo  317. 

Codigoro  886. 

Codogno  206. 

Codroipo  349. 

Cogne  61. 

— ,  Col  de  63. 

— ,  Val  de  61. 

Gogoleto  96. 

Coiano  407. 

Coldirodi  104. 

Golieo  18. 

Golla  14. 

Colla  Plana,  the  49. 

Gollagna  864. 

GoUecchio  370. 


GoUio  336. 

Oolma,  Golle  della  71. 
Colmegna  194. 
Cologna  338. 
Cologna-Veneta  256. 
Golognola  256. 
Golognole  440. 
Colomblne,  Mte.  328. 
Oolonnata  130. 
Colonno  175. 
Comabbio,  Lake  of  185. 
GomaccMo  386. 
Comacina,  Isola  175. 
Comano  14. 
Combed,  Alp  58. 
Comero  196. 
Oomerio  188. 
Como  167. 
— ,  Lake  of  178. 
Complobbi  658. 
Concordia  Saeittaria  362. 
Conegliano  348. 
Coni  46. 
Gonsuma  660. 
-,  Mte.  560. 

—  Pass  660. 
Gorbezzi  408. 
Gorbignano  557. 
Corconio  70. 
Corenno  180. 
Gorezzo  561. 
Cormanno  171. 
Gormonfl  351. 
Gorna  227. 
Gomello  215. 
Gorniglia  116. 
Cornigliano  94. 
Corno,  the  352. 

—  alle  Scale  408. 
Cornnda  347. 
Gorreggio  364. 
Corsalone,  the  561. 
Gortemaggiore  361. 
Oortenova  179- 
Gosio  180. 
Cossato  65. 
GossUa  65. 
Gossogno  198. 
Costermano  236. 
Cottian  Alps,  the  29. 
Gonrmayeur  60. 
Govigliaio  407. 
Crammont  60. 
Gr^do,  Tunnel  du  1.  - 
Grema  317. 
Gremenaga  185. 
Gremia  179. 
Cremona  206. 
Grespano  280. 
Greapino  421. 
Gretaz  61. 

Gr^ton  63. 
Creva  185. 


Crissolo  44. 
8.  Gristoforo  31. 
8.  Croce  119. 
— ,  Capo  98. 
— ,  Gima  di  106. 
Grocicchio  406. 
Grocione,  Monte  177. 
Grusinallo  69. 
Crussol  44. 
Gucciago  167. 
Cugnasco  191. 
Gulos  1. 
Gunardo  187. 
Guneo  46. 
Cunettone  328. 
Guorgn^  43. 
Gureggio  65. 
Gusio,  Laso  69. 
Custozza  257. 
Gutigliano  406. 
Cnzsago  4. 

8.  Dalmazzo  dlTenda  48. 

8.  Damiano  51. 

8.  Daniele  delFriuli  351. 

Darzo  239. 

Davesco  14. 

D^gioz  63. 

Deiva  115. 

Delebio  180. 

Demonte  47. 

Dervio  179. 

Desenzano  230. 

Desio  167. 

Diacceto  560. 

Diano  Gastello  99. 

Marina  98. 
DiaYolo,  Pizzo  del  216. 
Diemos  66. 

8.Dionigio,Promont.  178. 
DirineUa,  the  189. 
Djouan,  Lago  di  63. 
Docee  Basse  449. 
Doccia  653. 
Dogna  24. 
Dolceaqua  106. 
Dolo  278. 
Domaso  180. 
Domegliar^  22. 
8.  Domenico  di  Fiesole 

554. 
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Gorizia  861. 
Gorlago  216. 
GonSSl. 
Gonone  Canal,  tbe  3T7. 
Gossenaaas  19. 
Gottero,  Monte  371. 
St.  Gotthard  Tnniiel  7, 

—  Railway  6. 
Gozzano  70. 
Gradiaca  361. 
Grado  308. 
Graglia66. 
Graian  Alps  29.  60. 
Granara  52. 
Granarolo  91. 
Grandate  166. 
Grand  Gron,  GoUe  61. 
Grandola  182. 

Gran  Paradiso  63. 
Grand  St.  Pierre,  Tour 

du  62. 
Grasstein  19. 
Gratz  28. 

GraoMn,  Vallone  di  61. 
Gravedona  180. 
Gravellona  69. 
Grazie,  Le  118. 
Gressone¥-Si-Jean  06. 

—  la-Trinit^  66. 
— ,  Val  65. 
Grezzana  25. 
Griante  177. 
Griea  (Botzen)  20. 
Origna,  Monte  179. 
Grigno  21. 
Griaanche,  Val  64. 
Grivola  61. 
Gromo  216. 
Grondola  371. 
Groppoli  454. 
Groacavallo  43. 
Groaio  181. 
Groaotto  181. 

Grotta   del  Bnlgaro  176. 
— ,  Aipe  deUa  124. 
Gmmello  217. 
Guadlne  128. 
Gualdo  554. 
Guardia,   Monte  della 

406. 
Guaatalla  263. 
Gnglielmo,  Monte  227. 
Gnidizzolo  21^6. 
Guinadi  871. 
Gurtnellen  7. 


Herbetet,  Col  de  V  63. 
Hdne-Bard  56. 

lavello,  Monte  di  457. 
Idro  2^. 
— ,  Lago  d'  229. 
8.  Iluio  362. 
niaai  256. 
Imola  409. 
Incanale  22. 
Incino  172. 
Induno-Olona  187. 
Inferno,  YaUe  dell*  48. 
Innabrack  19. 
Intelri  Valley  176. 
Intra  196. 
Introbio  179. 
Introd  63. 

Inyergoau,  Becca  deir  63. 
Invergneuz.  Paaso  d'  61. 
InverTgo  172. 
laobiator,  Becco  d^  47. 
laelle  di  Trasquera  4. 
laeo  226. 
-,  Lagp  d'  226. 
laeraXi. 
laola  Bella  199. 
Isolabona  106. 
laola  del  Gantone  53. 
laonzo,  tbe  351. 
lapra  189. 
lasime  56. 
laaogne  55. 
Ivrea  54. 

3.  Jorio,  Pasao  180. 
Judenburg  23. 

Karawanken,  tbe  24. 
Karat,  tbe  351. 
Klamm  23. 
Klanaen  19. 

Lagarina,  Val  21. 
Lagaro  407. 
Lagbel,  Lake  240. 
Laglio  176. 
Lago  Maggiore  190. 

—  Santo  m. 

— ,  Villa  del  659. 
Laigueglia  88. 
Lambrogo  172. 
Lamone  8. 
Langbirano  370. 
Lanzo  d'lntelvi  183. 

—  Torinese  43. 
Lario,  Lake  173. 
Laanigo  172. 
Laste,  Cima  21. 
Laatra  441. 
Latiaana  352. 
Laanadorf  24. 
Lauzon,  Colle  62. 


Lavagna  114. 

Layena  184. 

Layeno  196. 

Layenone  229. 

Layeszola  886. 

Laylna,  Ponta  62. 

Layino,  Monte  283. 

Layone  228. 

Layorgo  8. 

Laziae  236. 

S.  Lazzaro  (Piacenza)  961. 

—  (Venice)  34A. 
Leeco  170. 

— ,  Lake  of  178. 
Ledro,  Val  di  330. 
Legginno  189. 
Legbom  487. 
Legnago  257. 
Legnano  5. 

Legnoncino,  Mte.  180. 
Legnone,  Mte.  180. 
Lema,  Monte  15. 
Lemene,  tbe  852. 
Lemie  43. 
Lenna  215. 
Lenno  175. 
Leoben  33. 
Lerici  118. 
Lerino  369. 
Leaa  301. 

Leaignano  di  PalmiaS71. 
Leaaini,  Monti  256. 
Leyanna,  Monte  43. 
Leyanto  116. 
Leyentina,  Valle  7. 
Leyico  21. 
Leyiona  63. 
Leyo  200. 
Lezzeno  176. 
Libro  Aperto  408. 
Liema  178. 
Ligornetto  16. 
Lignria  73. 

Lignrian  Alpa,  tbe  60. 
Limone  (Lake  of  Garda) 
234. 

(Gol  di  Tenda)  47. 
LimonU  178. 
Liaaone  167. 
Liyerogne  59. 
Liyomo  Vercellese  06. 

—  (Tuacany)  438. 
Lizzana  23. 
Loano  97. 
Locana  42. 
Locarno  191. 
Lodi368. 
Lodrone  239. 
Loiano  407. 
Lombardy  135. 
Lonate  165. 
Lonato  218. 
Longarone  348. 


Lonigo  264. 
Lonnano  661. 
Loppio  22. 
S.  Lorenzo  99. 
Loreto,  Islet  226. 
Loaone  193. 
LoTeno  178. 
LovSre  226. 
Lucca  142. 
— ,  Bagni  di  448. 
Luccbio  449. 
Lucerne  6. 
— ,  Lake  of  6. 
S.   Lucia  (near  Bormio) 
181. 

—  (Emilia)  407. 
Lugano  9. 

— ,  Lake  of  182. 
Lugliano  448. 
Lugo  409. 
Luino  194. 
Lune,  Le  664. 
LungaviUa  206. 
Luni  119. 
Lunigiana.  La  119. 
Lurago  173. 
Lurate-Caocivio  170. 
Luflohariberg,  the  24. 
Luaeney,  Becca  di  66. 
Lusema  44. 
LuTinate  186. 
Lys,  the  66. 

Kaccagno  194. 
Maccarani,  Gasa  118. 
Haeeglia  406. 
Macioli  667. 
Macugnaga  69. 
Hademo  284. 
Hadesimo  17. 
Madonna  della  Boeciola 
70. 

—  di  Gampagna  266. 

—  di  Caravaggio  110. 

—  della  Corona  239. 

—  della  Guardia  (near 
San  Bemo)  103. 

>-  di  S.  Luea  406. 

—  di  S.  Martino  177. 

—  di  Montallegro  118. 

—  del  Monte  (near 
Vareae)  186. 

(near  Yicensa)  268. 

(near  lyrea)  64. 

—  deUa  Keve  228. 

—  della  Bocea  347. 

—  del  Saaso  (Lago  Mag- 
giore)  192. 

(Orta)  70. 

—  di  Tirano  181. 

—  del  Tre  Finmi  421 
Madre,  laSla  199. 
Madrona,  MonU  174. 
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Magadino  193. 
Magenta  68. 
Maggia,  the  192.  193. 
Maggianico  170. 
Maggiore,  Lago  190. 
— ,  Monte  239. 
Magliasina,  Val  16. 
Magnadole  352. 
Magnavacca  336. 
Magreglio  172. 
Maiano  657. 
Maiori,  Monte  406. 
Mala,  Via  17. 
Malamoeco  345. 
Malborghet  24. 
Maleesine  236. 
Maleontenta  278. 
Malenco,  Val  181. 
Malgrate  171. 
Malnate  188. 
Malo  269. 
Malonno  227. 
Malpaga,  Chat,  of  213. 
S.  Mamette  183. 
Manarola  116. 
Mandello  178. 
Manerba  231. 
MaoiTa,  Colle  228. 
Mantua  267. 
MaraneUo  269. 
Marano  376. 
Marcaria  209. 
St  Marcel  66. 
— ,  Col  de  62. 
S.  Mareello  406. 
Marco  22. 
Marengo  63. 
Margareia,  Cima  48. 
S.  Margherita  110. 
Margorabbia,  the  187. 
MargOBzolo,  Mte.  201. 
S.  Maria.   Chapel  (near 
Lugano)  16. 

—  del  Soccorso  176. 

—  del  Taro  114. 
Marignano  367. 
Maritime  Alps,  the  73. 
Marlia,  Villa  448. 
Maroggia  16. 
Marona,  Pizzo  198. 
Marone  226. 
Marradi  421. 

8.  MarUn-V^aubie  46. 
S.  Martino  (Lake  of  Lu- 
gano) 12. 

—  della  Battaglia  218. 

—  (near  Verona)  264. 
— ,  Promontory  183. 
— ,  Saaso  177. 
Marzabotto  407. 

S.  Marzanotto-Bivi  52. 
Maa^r  279. 
Masino  181. 
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Masaa  121. 
Massaciuceoli,    Lago   di 

123. 
Masaalombarda  409. 
Maaaaroaa  123. 
Maatallone,  the  71. 
MasucciOf  Monte  181. 
Matanna,  Monte  124. 
Matrei  19. 
Mattarello  21. 
Matto,  Monte  46. 
S.  Maarizio  169. 
Mazzo  181. 
Meana  2. 
Meda  171. 
Medole  236. 
Meina  201. 
Mele  62. 
— ,  Capo  98. 
Melegnano  367. 
Melide  16. 
Meloncello  406. 
Melz&,  Plan  46. 
Melai,  Villa  177. 
Melzo  217. 
Menaggio  173. 
Mendrisio  16. 
Meran  20. 
Merate  170. 
Merariglie,  the  48. 
Mercatale  407. 
Mergozzo.  Lago  di  4. 
Merone  172. 
Meaoeco,  Val  8. 
Meaonelea.  Col  63. 
Meatre  269. 
Mezzegra  176. 
Mezzo.  Lago  di  267. 
Mezzola,  Lago  di  18. 
MezEolago  289. 
Miasino  201. 
Miazzina  198. 
St.  Michael  23. 
St.  Michel  deMaurienne2. 
3.  Michele  (Trent)  20. 

—  (VentimigUa)  48. 

—  (near  Verona)  266. 

—  di  Pagana  112. 

—  del  Quarto  361. 
— ,  Sagra  di  3. 
Migliana  457. 
Migliarino  123. 
Mignaneeo  63. 
HUan  1&. 

S.  Alessandro  158. 
S.   Ambrogio  156. 
Ambrosiana  151. 
S.  Aquilino,  Cappella 

di  1S7. 
Archaeolog.  Museum 

147. 
Archiepiscopal  Palace 

136. 
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XUui: 
Arcbiepiscopal  Semln- 

Archives  187. 
Arco  dell»  Pace  161. 
Arena  151. 
ArtExUbitionlSl. 
S.  Babila  169. 
Bastioni  di  Porta  Ve 

neela  161. 
BibliotecaAmbrosiana 

151. 

—  dl  Brera  139. 
Brera  189. 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  159. 
Oasa  Baziero  158. 

—  di  Biposo   pei  Mu 
siciflti  156. 

—  Fontana   (Silvcstri) 
160. 

—  Tavema  (or  Ponii) 
138. 

Casino  de'  Kobili  139. 
Cassa  di  Bisparmio  139. 
Casfello  8forze?co  147. 
Cathedral  134. 
8.  Celso  158. 
Cemeteries  161. 
Chiesa  del  Honastero 

Magfiore  153. 
Coins,  Colleet.  of  139- 
CollegiodeiNobmi46 
Colonnade  156. 
Conservatory  of  Music 

160. 
Consulates  131. 
Corso  8.  Celso  157. 

—  al  Cimitero  di  Hu- 
socco  161. 

—  Magenta  153. 

—  di  Porta    Eomana 
158. 

Ticinese  166. 

—  del  Sempione  161. 

—  Venezia  168. 

—  Vittorio  Eman.  159. 
Bngl.  Church  131. 

S.  Eufemia  158. 
S.  Bustorgio  157. 
Exchange  146. 
Exhibition  Buildings 

151. 
S.  Fedele  137. 
Galleria  d'ArteModema 

150. 

—  de'  Cristoforis  159. 
"  Vitt.  Bmanuele  136. 
Oiardini  Pubblicl  161. 
8.  Giorgio   al  Palazzo 

156. 
S.  Gottardo  136. 
Historv  132. 

—  of  Art  133. 


Istiiuto  Tecnico  139. 
Leonardo's  Last  Supper 

164. 
LoggU  degli  Osii  U6 
8.  Lorenio  156. 
8.  Marco  145. 
8.  Maria  del  Carmine 

146. 

—  presso  8.  Celso  157 
~  delle  Grasie  154. 

—  iBCoronata  146. 

»  della  Passione  150 
8.  Mauriaio  153. 
Monastero     Maggiore 

153. 
Montag;nola  151. 
Montemerlo  161. 
Municipio  187. 
Museo  Archeologico 

147. 

—  ArtisUco  149. 

—  Civico  160. 

—  l^umismatieo  150. 

—  Poldi  Peszoli  137. 

—  del  Bisorgimento 
Nazionale  160. 

8.  Nasaro  158. 
Nuovo  Parco  151. 
Observatory  139. 
Orphanage  160. 
Ospedale  Maggiore  15S 
Palazzo  Arcivescovilc 
186. 

—  Bagatti-Valsecchi 
138. 

—  Belgioioso  187. 

—  Borromeo  153. 

—  di  Brera  189. 

—  del  Censo  137. 

—  Ciani  160. 

—  Clerici  146. 

—  Crespi  145. 

—  del  Giureconsulti 
146. 

—  di  Giustizia  159. 

—  Goniafa  165. 

—  Litta  168. 

—  Marino  137. 

—  Melzi  161. 

—  della  Bagione  146. 

—  Beale  186. 
^  8aporiti  160. 

—  di  Scienze,  Lettere 
ed  Arti  139. 

~  del  Senato  16a 
'  SerbeUoni  160. 

—  Trivulzio  158. 
8.  Paolo  153. 
Park  151. 

Piazza  8.  Ambroglo 
155. 

—  Cavour  138. 


Piazza  Cordusio  146. 

—  del  Duomo  134. 

—  8.  Eufemia  168. 

—  de'  Mercanti  146. 

—  della  Scale  187. 

—  8.  8tefano  159. 
Piclure  Galleries    139. 

145.  150.  152.  153. 
8.  Pietro  in  Gessate 

160. 
Pinacoteca  189. 
Porta  Lodovioa  157. 

—  Sempione  151. 

—  Ticinese  157. 

—  Prine.  Umberio  139. 

—  Volta  161. 
Pott  Qffiee  130. 
Bailway  SUtiou  128. 

139. 
Eaphaers  Sposallalo 

Botonda  159. 
8.  Satiro  156. 
Seminary,  Arehiepisc. 

160. 
8.  Sepolcro  152. 
S.  Simplieiano  145. 
Societk    per    le   Belle 

Arti  139. 
Statue  of  Beccaria  139. 

159. 
~  of  Bertano  139. 

—  of  Brioflchi  139. 

—  of  Carlo  Porta  161. 

—  of  Cattaneo  137. 

—  of  Cavour  138. 

—  of  Dezza  160. 

—  of  Guibaldi  146. 

—  of  Leon,  da  Vinci 
137. 

—  of  Manara  161. 

—  of  Manzoui  137. 

—  of  Medici  160. 

—  of  Napoleon  I.  139. 

—  of  Napoleon  IH.  160. 

—  of  Parini  146. 

—  of  Porta  161. 

—  of  Bosmini  161. 

—  of  Sirtori  161. 

—  of  Stoppani  161. 

—  of  Victor    Bmma- 
nuel  II.  136. 

S.  Steiano  159. 
Synagogue  169. 
Teatro  alia  Scala  130. 

137. 
Telegraph  Office  130. 
Tempio  di  Cremaaione 

161. 
Theatres  180. 
Torre  Stigler  161. 
Tramways  13Q. 
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Milan:  Monteflorino  876. 

Via  Carlo  Alberto  13e.,l[oiiteforte  264. 

—  Dante  146.  iXontegrotto  877. 

—  Giuseppe  Verdi  189.,]fontelango  871. 

—  Al.  Manzoni  188.     {Monteliipo  441. 

—  degll  Omenoni  187.  Montemagno  (Piedmont) 


-  Torino  156. 

ViUa  Beale  161. 

8.  Yittore  166. 
Mincio,  the  206.  236. 
8.  Hinlato  al  Tedeaco  440. 
Mira  Taglio  278. 
Miraadola  (Bologna)  406. 
~  (Hodena)  876. 
Mittewald  19. 
Modane  2. 
Xodena  872. 
Hogglo  24. 
Moggiona  560. 
Kogliano  845. 
Kolgora  170. 
Kolina  239. 
-,  Le  654. 
Mollla  72. 
Holtraalo  175. 
Mombanino  62. 
Homo  70. 

llonarea,  Mte.  187. 
Moncalieri  42. 
Honcorr^,  Glac.  de  68. 
Mondadiaia  181. 
Mondovi  49. 
Hondrone,  Qorgia  di  43. 
Honeglia  115. 
Honey,  Le  61. 
— ,  CoUe  63. 
Konfalcone  851. 
Honferrato  66. 
Monfestino  876. 
Mongardino  52. 
Monghidoro  407. 
Mongioie.  the  50. 
Hongrando  65. 
Honselice  877. 
Monsammano  450. 
Hontacato  551. 
Montagnana  263. 
Honfagnola  18. 
Montalbano  13. 
Montale  454. 
Montalto  Dora  55. 
Hontasio,  the  24. 
Honte  16. 
Montebello     (Piedmont) 

205. 
—  (near  Vieenza)  265. 
Montebelluna  847. 
Honte  carlo  449. 
Montecatini^Bagni  di  449. 
Montecehio  Maggiore269. 
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Monte  Ferrato  457. 
Montefiore  871. 


53. 
!—  (Tnacany)  123. 
Montemnrlo,  caaUe  455. 
Montenero  489. 
Monte  OliTeto,  Convent 

44. 
tfontepiano  407. 
Ifonteroeso  116. 
Montesanto  386. 
Monteyeechia  170. 
Montevettolini  450. 
Monticello  167. 
Montignoso  121. 
MontjoTet  56. 
Hontmajenr,  eaatle  64. 
Hontm^ian  2. 
Mont'  Orfano,  the  4. 
Montorfano  169. 
MontoraoU  421. 
Monyalle  189. 
Monsa  165. 
Morbegno  180. 
Moreote  184. 
Morello  554. 
— ,  Monte  421.  554. 
Morgez  69. 
Morgnaga  238. 
Mori  22. 
Moriano  448. 
Morignone,  Serra  di  181. 
Mortara  190. 
Motta  di  Livensa  848. 
Mottarone,  Monte  201. 
MngeUo,  the  421. 
Mnggio  167. 
— ,  Val  di  16. 
Mugnone,  the  421.  554. 
Muralto  192. 
Murano  348. 
Musocco  5. 
Musso  179. 

Mnzzano,  Lake  of  184. 
Mnzzerone,  Monte  118. 
Mylius,  Villa  178. 

Nabresina  861. 

Nago22. 

Kara,  Grotto  of  60. 

Kavacchio  440. 

Kavene,  Bocca  di  288. 

Kaviglio  Grande  68.  228. 

Kegrar  236. 

Nero,  Capo  108. 

— ,  Lago  63. 

Nerone,  Bagni  di  128. 

Kervi  107. 

Nervia  VaUey  106. 


Nesao  176. 
Nenmarkt  20. 
S.  Nicol6  (Piac.)  357. 
'—  (Caaentino)  560. 
S.  Nicolao  15. 
Nievole,  the  449. 
Kignlia  Canal  69. 
KiYolet.  Col  de  59. 
Nizza  Monferrato  52. 
Noaaca  42. 
Noli  97. 

Non,  Val  di  20. 
Nona,  Becca  di  58. 
NonTa,  Alp  68. 
— ,  Colle  della  62. 
Novaggio  15. 
Novara  67. 
Novate  18. 
Novellara  364. 
Novi  Ligure  53. 
Nozza  229. 
Nozzano  128. 
Nndo,  Monte  196. 
Nua  56. 

Oechieppo  66. 
Oggebbio  196. 
.Oggiogno  195. 
Oggiono  170. 
Ogna  215. 
Olcio  178. 
Oleggio  190. 
Olen,  Colle  d'  72. 
Olgiasca  180. 
Olgiate  170. 
Olginate,  Lago  d'  170. 
Oliveto,  Monte  552. 
Olivo,  Isola  deir  285. 
Olmeneta  217. 
Olona,  the  188 
Oltresarca  22. 
Ombrone,  the  406.  441. 

460. 
Omegna  69. 
S.  Omobono  218. 
Omomorto  660. 
Oneglia  99. 
Onno  178. 
Oreo,  Val  d*  59. 
Orel,  Bee  d*  46. 
Orfano,  Mont'  217. 
Oria  188. 
Ormea  50. 
Omavasso  69. 
Oroneo  186. 
Oropa  65. 

— ,  Madonna  d'  65. 
Orrido  194. 
Orsaro,  Monte  371. 
Oraelina  198. 
.Oraina,  Plan  d'  124. 
Orta  69. 
!— ,  Lago  d'  69. 
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Orta.  lite,  d*  89. 
0sp«dal6tti  103. 
Ospedaletto  21. 
Ostellato  888. 
Osteno  183. 
OsUgUa  363. 
Ofctone  361. 
Oolx  2. 
Ovada  52. 
OtoIo,  Honte  407. 
Ozeffna  42. 
Ossano  Taro  870. 

Fadenio  d'  Adda  167. 
—  Franciacorta  326. 
Padua  270. 
Paitone  22B. 
Palagnana  124. 
Palaszolo  217. 
Palazzuolo  421. 
Palesleuz  60. 
Pallanza  197. 
Palmanova  352. 
Palmaria  118. 
Palmieri,  Villa  654. 
Pania  della  Croce  124. 
Panicaglia  421. 
Pantena,  yal  256.    . 
Paradisino.  U  559. 
Paradiso  12. 
Paraggi  111. 
Faratico  225. 
Paraviflo  188. 
Part  £78. 
Parma  364. 
Parodi,  Monte  118. 
ParoUni,  Villa  28a 
Partina  561. 
Passeriano  349. 
Paaturo  179. 
Paaubio,  the  269. 
Paterno  568. 
Patscli  19. 
Pavia  202. 
— ,  Certoia  di  162. 
Pavnllo  376. 
Payerbach  23. 
Pazaallo  IS. 
Pecorile  863. 
Pegli  95. 
Pelago  558. 
Pella  70. 
S.  Pellegrino  214. 
Pelleatrina  345. 
Penna,  Monte  114. 
PeraTolo  343. 
Percia,  Cima  di  63. 
Perebecche  42. 
Pergine  21. 
Peri  22. 
Perinaldo  106. 
Perosa  Argentina  41. 
Perrero  44. 


PeacantUia  22.  i 

Peacate  171. 
Peaeatori,  laola  del  199. 
Peacbiera  236. 
dlaeo  226. 
Peacia  449. 
Peaio  Valley  49. 
Petraia,  Villa  653. 
Petrole,  Monte  14. 
Pettenaaco  69. 
Piacexua  858. 
Piadena  209. 
Pianazso  17. 
Piandelagotti  876. 
Plan  del  Be  45. 
Piandera  14. 
Piaaello  179. 
Piano  183. 
Pianoro  407. 
Piantonetto.  Val  62. 
Piave,  the  848. 
Piazza  al  Serchio  371. 

—  Brembana  215. 
Piedicavallo  65. 
Piedimalera  69. 
Piedmont  25. 
Plena  48. 

8.  Pier  d'Arena  94. 
8.  Piero  a  Grado  437. 

—  a  Sieve  421. 
St.  Pierre  58. 

—  d'Albigny  2. 
Pletra  Bismaniova  36^. 

—  Ligure  97. 
Pietramala  407. 
Pietraaanta  121. 
Pietre  Strette,  Pasao  110. 
8.  Pietro-Berbenno  181. 

—  in  Caaale  378. 

—  (Monte  Pircblriano)  3. 

—  (near  Porlezza)  82. 

—  (Seveso)  171. 

—  in  Volta  346. 
Pieve  di  Cadore  348. 

—  di  Cento  378. 

—  di  Ledro  239. 

—  Monanmmano  460. 

—  di  Sori  109. 

—  di  Teco  60. 
Pievepelago  376. 
Pigna  106. 
Pinerolo  44. 
Pino  179. 
Piona  180. 
Piotta  7. 
Piottino,  Mte.  7. 
Pircblriano.  Mte.  3. 
Pisa  426. 

Arcbivea  436. 
Baptistery  429. 
Botan.  Garden  434. 
Bridges  428. 
Campanile  430. 


Piaa: 
Campo  Santo  490.  zli. 
Caacine  S.  Boasore 

486/7. 
S.  Caterina  48i. 
Cathedral  428. 
Certoaa  437. 
8.  Domenico  436. 
Eneliah  Church  427. 
S.  Franceaco  434. 
S.  Frediano  433. 
Galileo,  Houae  of  486. 
Gombo  437. 
History  of  Art  427. 
Leaning  Tower  430. 
Library  434. 
Loggia  de'  Banchi  436. 
Lungamo  428. 
S.  Maria   deUa  Spina 

436. 
8.  Michele  in  Borgo 

435. 
Museo  Giyico  434. 
Nat.    Hiat.   Muaeum 

434. 
S.  Kicoola  116. 
S.  Paolo  a  Ripa  d^Ariio 

486. 
Palazzo  Agostiai  435. 

—  del  CavaUeri  433. 

—  del  Gomune(Gamba- 
corti)  436. 

~  Lanfranchi-Toaca- 
nelli  436. 

—  Lanfreducci-Uzpe- 
zinghi  435. 

Piazza    del     Gavalieri 
433. 

—  del  Dnomo  428. 
8.  Pierino  436. 

S.  Piero  a  Grade  437. 
Poat  Oface  426. 
Sapienza  434. 
S.  Sepolcro  436. 
S.  Siato  433. 
Statue  of  Grand-Duke 
Coaimo  I.  433. 

—  of  Ferdinand  I.  435. 

—  of  Leopold  I.  434. 
S.  Stefano  ai  Gavalieri 

438. 

Theatres  427. 

Torre  del  Gualandi  438. 

Tower  of  Hunger  433. 

XJmberto  Primo,  Viale 
436. 

Unirersity  434. 

Via  delleBeUe  Tori  436. 
Pisa,  Marina  di  437. 
Pisani,  Monti  437. 
Pisanino,  Monte  123. 
Pisciavino,  Monte  98. 
Piaogne  2X. 
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Pistoia  4fi0. 
PitelU  118. 
Pizsighettone  306. 
Pizsocolo,  Mte.  334. 
Planaval  64. 
PliniuLa,  YiUa  176. 
Po,  the  27.  61.  66.  190. 
378.  etc. 

—  di  Primaro  378. 
Pogglo  99. 

—  di  Berceto  371. 

—  a  Gaiano  563. 

—  del  Giro  664. 

—  Reaatico  378. 

—  ScaU  661. 
Pognaaa  176. 
Poiana  369. 
Polesella  378. 
Policella,  Val  286. 
Pollenzo  60. 

S.  Polo  d'Enza  363. 
Pombia  190. 
Ponale,  Fall  of  the  238 
Pont  d  Ael  61. 

—  d'EquUivc  69. 

—  Si.  Martin  66. 

—  Valsayaranelie  69. 
Pontofel  34. 
Pontaasieye  658. 
Fonte  181. 

—  Alto  31. 

—  Canaveae  43. 

—  Concresio  66. 

—  di  Btenta  269. 

—  di  Briolta  316. 

—  del  DiaYolo  181. 

—  deUa  Maddalena  448. 

—  a  Kensola  667. 

—  a  Moriano  448. 

—  IJervia  106. 

—  dell'  Olio  360. 

—  deir  Oreo  21. 
-^  S.  Pietro  216. 

—  a  Bifredi  563. 

—  del  Boc  43. 

—  della  SelYa  316. 

—  a  Serraglio  448. 

—  Stazzamese  124. 

—  Taro  368. 

—  Treaa  184. 

—  di  Veia  256. 
Pontebba  34. 
Pontecnrone  206. 
Pontedecimo  53. 
Pontedera  440. 
Pontelagoscuro  378. 
Pontennovo  173. 
Pontenure  361. 
Pontepetri  408. 
Ponton  62. 
Pontremoll  371. 
Poppi  668. 
Porciano  560. 


Pordenone  34S. 
Porlezza  183. 
Porrena  562. 
Porretta  403. 
Porte  arandi  351. 
Portofino  111. 

,  Monte  di  109. 
Portograaro  3G2. 
Portomaggiore  886. 
Porto  Ceresio  184. 

—  Maurizio  99. 

—  Valtravaglia  195. 

—  Varalpombia  190. 

—  Venere  118. 
Porza  14. 
Poschiavo  181. 
Possagno  280. 
Ponsaet,  Punta  del  61. 
Prji95. 

Pracchia  406. 
Prandaglio  328. 
Praseo-Cremolino  62. 
Prato  456. 

—  di  Bertone  561. 

—  Fiorlto,  Monte  449. 

—  al  Soglio  661. 
Pratolino  567. 
Pratomagno,  tbe  569. 
Pratoveccbio  560. 
Pr^'St-Didier  59. 
Predore  236. 
Preglia  4. 
Premeno  196. 
Premoaello  4. 
Prese,  Le  181. 

8.  Primo,  Monte  177. 
Priola  60. 
Procin'o,  Monte  124. 

9.  Prospero  363. 
Provaglio  d'  Iseo  326. 
Pruno,  Monte  437. 
Puccini,  Villa  454. 
Pagerna  13. 
Pusiano,  Lago  di  171. 
Pozzolenta,  La  440. 

Ciuarona  68. 
Quart- Villefrancbe  57. 
Quarto  107. 
— ,  Villa  563. 
Quarzano  175. 
Quattro  Gastella  363. 
Querceta  131. 
Qulnto  al  Mare  107. 

—  (Val  Pantena)  266. 
S.  Quirico  53. 

—  di  Vemio  407. 

Babnigne,  Glac.  de  63. 
Baccolana  Valley  24. 
Bacconigi  45. 
Bancio,  Boccbetta  di  62. 
Banzo  193. 


Bapallo  112. 
Bassina  563. 
Baticosa,     Passo     della 

407. 
Bavenna  409. 

Accademia  di  Belle 
Art!  413. 

8.  Agata  414. 

S.  Apollinare  in  Classe 
4l8. 

—  Nuovo  417. 
Archires  413. 
ArchiepiBcopal  Palace 

413. 
Baptistery  418. 

—  of  the  Arians  417. 
Basilica  Ursiana  412. 
Biblioteca  Comunale 

414. 
Byron's  House  414. 
Gappella  di  S.  Pier  Gri- 

sologo  413. 
Gathedral  412. 
Gemetery  419. 
Glasse  413. 
Golonna   di  Gaston  de 

Foiz  430. 
Gorso  Gius.  Garibaldi 

417. 
Dante's  Tomb  414. 
8.  Domenico  416. 
Farini's  Statue  411. 
S.  Francesco  414. 
S.GioyanniBatti8ta4 16. 

—  Evangelista  417. 

—  in  Fonte  418. 

—  e  Paolo  416. 
Ippodromo  418. 
Library  414. 

S.  Maria  in  GosmecLin 
417. 

—  Maggiore  416. 

—  in  Porto  418. 
Fuori  419. 

—  della  Botonda  418. 
Mausoleum    of    Galla 

Placidia  416. 

—  of  Theodoric  418. 
Municipal    GoUections 

413. 
SS.Nazario  eGelso416. 
8.  Orso  413. 
Palace    of   Theodoric 

418. 
Palazzo  ArcivescoYlle 

413. 

—  Municipale  412.   , 

—  Basponi  414. 
Piazza  delDuom'- 
— Venti  ScttenC- — ^^^ 

—  Vittorio    I 
ele  412. 

Pineta,  La  42 
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BaTenna: 

Porta  Vuova  419. 

—  Serrata  418. 

Rocca  di  Brancaleone 
416. 

S.  Bomualdo  414. 

Rotonda,  the  418. 

Spirito  Santo  417. 

8.  Teodoro  417. 

Torre  Gomnnale   413. 

8.  Vitale  415. 
Becco  109. 
Beeoaro  209. 
Beggio  882. 
Beggiolo  264. 
Begoledo  179. 
S.  Remo  99. 
Resceto  123. 
Resegone,  Monte  170. 
RefiutU  24. 
Revello  46. 
Revers  64. 
Rezzato  218. 
Rezzonico  179. 
Rhime,  Val  di  59. 
Rh^mes-Kotre-Dame  68 
Rh6  5. 
Ricc6  116. 
Rigoli  441. 
Riola  407. 
Riomaggiore  116. 
Ripafratta  Ul. 
Riva  (Lake  of  Oarda) 

237. 
— ■  Ligare  99. 

—  di  Palanzo  175. 

—  di  Solto  226. 

—  Trigoso  115. 

—  Valdobbia  72. 
Rivanazzano  205. 
Rivarolo  66. 
Rivera  8. 
Bivergaro  860. 
Riviera,  the  73.  232. 

—  di  Levante  107. 

—  di  Ponente  94. 
Rivoli  22. 
Roasenda  66. 
Rocca,  the  44. 

—  di  Garda  235. 
Boccavlone  47. 
8.  Rocco  109. 
Boccolo,  Monte  234. 

—  Somazzi  13. 
Bodi  7. 
Bogoredo  162. 
Boletta,  Mte.  63. 
Romagnano-Sesia  66. 
Romano  (near  Basaano) 

280. 

—  (near  Treviglio)  217 
Romena  660. 

8.  Romolo  103. 


Boncaglia  209. 
Roncegno  21. 
Ronchi  361. 
Ronco  (Ligaria)  53. 

—  (Val  Soana)  62. 
Roncole  870. 
Rondinaio,  Mte.  408. 
Ronta  421. 
Rofli  260. 
Rosa,  Monte  (Biviera) 

118. 
Bosasaa  65. 
Rossano  280. 
Rossera  363. 
Rossiglione  52. 
Rosso,  Monte  197. 
8.  Rossore  437. 
Rosta  3. 
Roteglia  376. 
Rotonda,  Villa  172. 
Rovato  218. 
RovegTO  i9&. 
Rovello  14. 
Rovereto  21. 
Rovigo  377. 
Rovina,  Lake  of  46. 
Rovio  16. 
Rubbia  851. 
Rnbiera  364. 
S.  Buffino  di  Levi  113. 
Rninaz  59. 
Ruota  106. 
Rnta  109. 
Rutor  64. 
Ruvigliana  14. 

Sabbia,  Val  228. 
8abbio  229. 
Sabbioneta  263. 
Sacile  348. 
Sacro  Eremo  561. 

—  Monte,  the  (near  Orta) 
69. 

(near  Varallo)  71. 

Sagra  di  S.  Michele, 

La  3. 
Sagrado  351. 
Sagro,  Mcnte  123. 
8ala  (Lb go  di  Gomo)  176. 

—  (near  Lugano)  14. 

—  al  Barro  170. 
Salbertrand  2. 
Sale  delle  Langhe  51. 
Sale-Marasino  226. 
Salice  206. 
8al6  231. 

—  Carmine  229. 
Salsomaggiore  361. 
Saltino  558. 
Salnggia  66. 
Salnm  20. 
Salute,  La  194. 
Saluzzo  45. 


S.  Salvatore,  Mte.  IS. 
8.  Salvi  557. 
Salviano  440. 
Sambeina,  Becea  dl  63. 
Sambuco  47. 
Samoggia  364. 
Samolaeo  18. 
8ampierdarena  9i. 
Sanagra,  Val  182. 
Sangone  44. 
Sanremo  99. 
Sanihii  66. 
8antino  198. 

Santuario    di   Belmonte 
42. 

—  di  8.  Ignaaio  43. 

—  di  8avona  51. 

—  di  VaraUo  71. 

—  di  Vieo  49. 
Saorgio  48. 
Sarbia  118. 
8arnico  x25. 
Saronno  164. 
Sartirana  190. 
8aTzana  119. 
8arzane]lo  119. 
Sassella  181. 
Sassi  41. 

Sassina,  Val  179. 
Sasso    near    Bordighera 

106. 

—  (Emilia)  407. 

—  di  Ferro,  the  196. 

—  Oordona  175. 

—  Grande  11. 
Rancio  179. 

Sassuolo  376. 
Savaranohe,  Val  63. 
8avigliano  45. 
Savignano  408. 
Savogna  351. 
8avona  96. 
Savosa  14. 

Saze,  Mont  de  la  60. 
Scaffaiolo,  Lago  408. 
Scandiano  864. 
Scareglia  14. 
Scarena  48. 
Scarpaecia  560. 
Scheifling  23. 
8chignano  457. 
Schio  269. 
Seborga  106. 
8ecchia,    the  364.    372. 
Secchieta  569. 
Sedrina  214. 
Segrino,  Lago  del  171. 
Selva  Plana  228. 
Semmering  23. 
Sempione  6. 
Senario,  Mte.  657. 
Sengie,  GoUe  02l 
Serbelloni,  Villa  176. 
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Seregno  167. 

Seriana,  Val  210.  216. 

Seriate  217. 

Senna  214. 

Serio,  Villa  di  216. 

Sermide  264. 

Sernio  181. 

Serra  (Emilia)  407. 

—  di  Morignone  181. 
— ,  Monte  457. 
Serravalle  Scrivia  63. 

—  (TuBcany)  460. 

—  (Tyrol)  22. 

—  (Yenetia)  348. 
Serravezza  121. 
Serr^  64. 
Sertena,  Alp  14. 
S.  Servolo  BU. 
ScBia,  Val  71. 
Sessa  16. 

Sesto  (near  Florence)  467. 

—  Galende  189. 

—  S.  Giovanni  166. 
Sestri  Levante  114. 

—  Ponente  95. 
Settignano  657. 
Settimo  Torinese  66. 
Sevey  6i. 

Signa  441. 

Signori,  CoUe  dei  48. 
— ,  Valli  dei  269. 
Simplon  Bailway  3. 

—  Tunnel  3. 
Sirmione  231. 
SiBxnonda,  Signal  58. 
Soana,  Val  62. 
Soave  264. 
Solano,  the  660. 
Solarolo  409. 
Solbiate  Albiolo  170. 
Solda,  Val  14.  183. 
Soldano  106. 
Solferino  218. 
Soliera  264. 
Someraro  200. 
Somma  Lombardo  6. 
Sommariva,  Villa  176. 
Soncino  217. 
Sondrio  181. 
Sonvico  14. 
Soperga  41. 

Sopra  la  Croce  114. 
Soragna  370. 
Soragno  14. 
Sorengo  12. 
Soresina  217. 
Sori  109. 

Sort,  Colle  di  63. 
Sospello  48. 
Sotto,  Valle  di  181. 
Sottomarina  345. 
Spezia  116. 
Spiaazi  239. 


SpUimbergo  348. 

Spinetta  357. 

Spinone  216. 

Spliigen  17. 

Spotomo  97. 

Spresiano  348. 

Spantone  di  S.  AUago 
487. 

Staffora,  the  205. 

Stalvedro  7. 

Stanghella  377. 

Stazlone  per  la  Carnia  24. 

Stazzema  124. 

S.  Stefano  (Bir.  di  Po- 
nente) 99. 

—  Belbo  50. 

—  di  Magra  371. 

—  in  Pane  553. 
Stelvio,  the  182. 
Sterzing  19. 
Stia  560. 

S.  Stino  di  Livenza  S61. 

Storo  239. 

Strii  278. 

Stradella  357. 

-,  Alp  £60. 

Strambino  64. 

Stresa  200. 

Stnpinigi  42. 

Sturla  107. 

Sneglio  180. 

Sidsano  226. 

Snna  198. 

Saperga,  the  41. 

Snsa  44. 

Snsegana  348. 

Snzzara  263. 

Taceno  179. 
Taggia  99. 
Tagliamento,  the  24.  349. 

Taino  189. 
Taleggio  214. 
Tamaro,  Slonte  15. 
Tamburp,  Monte  123. 
Taro,  the  362.  370. 
Tartavalle  179. 
Tarris  24. 
Tavazzano  368. 
Taveme  8. 
Tavemelle  265. 
Tayernola  226. 
Teglio  181. 
Tei,  Becca  di  63. 
Telaro  119. 
Teleecio,  Colle  di  62. 
Tellina,  Val  180. 
Tenda  47. 
— ,  Col  di  47. 
Tenno  238. 
Terenzano  371. 
8.  Terenzo  118. 


Ternate-Varano  185. 

Tersiva,  Panta  di  61. 

Tesserete  14. 

TesBO,  the  48. 

Tezze  21. 

Thiene  269. 

Thuile,  La  60. 

ThusiB  17. 

Tiamo  239. 

Ticino,the7.68.193.202. 

Tignale  234. 

Tignet  63. 

Tinibras,  Monte  47. 

Tino  118. 

Tirano  181. 

Tivano,  Piano  del  175. 

Toce  69. 

Toirano  07. 

Tombolo  437. 

S.  Tommaso  22. 

Torano  120. 

Torbole  236. 

Torcello  344. 

Torena,  Monte  216. 

Torino  27. 

Torminl  228. 

Tornavento  5. 

Tomico  196. 

Torno  176. 

Torre,  the  351. 

Torrebelvicino  x69. 

Torre  Beretti  190, 

—  del  Lago  123. 

—  del  Mangano  162. 

—  d'Orlando  361. 

—  Pallavicina  217. 

—  Pellice  44. 

—  di  Vezlo  178. 
Torrechiara  370. 
Torri,  Le  209. 

Torri  del  Benaco  235. 
Torriggia  175. 
Torriglia  361. 
Tortona  206. 
Tosa,  the  4.  193.  198. 
Toscolano  234. 
ToBi  668. 

Tonmanche,  Val  66. 
Tradate  187. 
Traio  Glacier  61. 
Traona  180. 
TraverBetolo  370. 
Traversette,  Col  de  la  45. 
Trecate  68. 
Tredici  Comnni  256. 
Tregnago  266. 
Tremezzina,  the  176. 
Tremezzo  176. 
TremoBine  234. 
Trent  20. 
Tre  Potenze  408. 
Tresa,  the  184. 
Treecore  216. 
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Treaenda  181. 
TredTio  181. 
Treyaao  14. 
TreTiglio  317. 
TreylM  846. 
Tresto  166. 
Trieftd28. 
Trigofo  116. 
Trimelone,  Ifland  336. 
Trino  66. 
TrobMO  198. 
Trofarello  51. 
Trompla,  Yal  297. 
Turate  187. 
Torbigo  68. 
Turin  37. 
Aeeademia    di   Belle 
Arti  89. 

—  delle  Science  82. 
Aiaola  Balbo  36. 
Armoury  31. 
Arsenal  88. 
Biblioteca  Ifasionale 

88. 
Botanical  Garden  40. 
Oampo  Santo  41. 
Capp.  del  S8.  Sudario 

Cappuceini,  Honte  del 

S.  Carlo  86. 
Gastello  Medioevale  40. 
Cathedral  38. 
Cavour^s  Monument  86. 
Cemetery  41. 
Chiesa  del  Carmine  37. 
Cittadella  87. 
Conaolata,  La  37. 
Corpus  Domini  36. 
S.  Cristina  36. 
S.  Domenico  87. 
Emmanuel  PMlibert'f 

Monument  86. 
English  Church  29. 
8.  f  Uippo  35. 
Galleria  delF  Industria 

Subalpina  SO. 

—  Ifazionale  35. 
Giardlno  Pubblico  40. 

—  Reale  31. 

—  della  Citadella  37. 
S.OiovanniBattisteSe. 

—  EvangelisU  88. 
Gran  Madre  di  Dio  41. 
Industrial  Museum  86. 
Library,  Boyal  81. 

— ,  Uniyersity  39. 
8.  Lorenzo  80. 
S.  Maria  del  Monte  40. 
Masol^io    della    Citta-j 

deUa  87. 
S.  Massimo  86. 
Mole  Antonelliana  89.' 


Turin: 
Monuments  80.  81.  82. 

8).  86.  87.  88.  40. 
Museo  d'Arte  applieata 

air  Industria  39. 

—  d'Artiglieria  88. 

—  CiTico  di  Belle  Arli 
38. 

-^  Industrlale  85. 
-^  Lapidario  89. 

—  Municipale  88.  8 

—  del    Bisorgimento 
Ital.  89. 

—  di  Storia  ITaturale 
82. 

Museum  of  Antiquities 

82. 
l^at  Hist.  Museum  82. 
Palace  Garden  81. 
Palasso  dell^  Acesde- 

mia  delle  Science  82. 

—  Carignano  81. 

—  della  Cistema  36. 

—  di  Cittk  36. 

—  Madama  30. 

—  Paesana  87. 

—  Beale  30. 

—  delle  Torri  86. 
Pareo  del  Valentino  40. 
Piazca  Carignano  81. 

—  S.  Carlo  36. 

>-  Carlo  Alberto  32. 

—  Carlo  Emanuele  Se- 
condo  36. 

—  Carlo  Felice  38. 

—  Castello  80. 

—  Saroia  87. 

—  Solferino  88. 

—  dello  Statuto  87. 

—  Vittorio  Emanuele 
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